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PREFACE. 


In  this  volume — which  ia  founded  on  a  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boeton,  in  February  and 
March,  1876 — I  have  undertaken,  first,  to  describe  the  ancient 
Roman  world,  including  both  Heathen  and  Jewish  Bocietf , 
into  which  Christianity  entered,  and  in  which  it  first  eatab- 
lished  itself;  secondly,  to  examine  the  New  Testament  docu- 
ments firom  which  our  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Christian  religion  must  be  derived;  and  thirdly,  to  discuss 
some  of  the  moat  important  topics  connected  with  the  Life  of 
Jesus  and  the  Apostolic  Age.  The  title  given  to  the  Lectures 
was  the  "  Rise  of  Christianity  and  its  Historical  Environ- 
ment," the  last  term  being  borrowed  from  the  students  of  nat- 
ural science;  but  finding  that  this  titie,  although  a  good 
eqaiv&lent  for  my  own  conception,  needed  explanation,  I  have 
exchanged  it  for  one  expressed  in  plainer  words. 

Under  the  first  of  the  heads  above  named,  in  addition  to  the 
preparation  for  Christianity  which  was  furnished,  in  a  more 
external  way,  by  the  unification  of  mankind  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  less  familiar  but  more  deeply 
interesting  branch  of  the  topic — the  mental  and  moral  prep- 
aration for  the  Qoepel,  which  was  partly  the  result  of  the 
Roman  polity,  but  which  flowed,  also,  from  the  entire  develop- 
moot  of  the  ancient  religion  and  philosophy.  I  should  be  glad 
to  inspire  my  readers  with  the  interest  which  I  feel  in  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  especially  in  tracing  the  affinities  be- 
tween the  noblest  products  of  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of 
Antiquity  and  the  Christian  faith.    The  best  of  the  Fathers 
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diBcemed  bo  clearly  the  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
ehort-comings  of  Philosophy  even  ia  its  best  estate,  that  they 
did  not  fear  to  recognize  the  large  measure  of  truth  which 
heatheu  sages  had  embodied  in  their  writings.  Justin  Martyr 
tella  UB  that  Christ  was  known  in  part  to  Socrates,  he  being 
enlightened  by  the  Word. '  AugustJne  was  roused  &om  sen- 
suality and  ambition  by  "the  incredible  ardor"  which  was  kin- 
dled in  his  mind  by  a  passage  in  the  "  Hortensius  "  of  Cicero 
OD  the  worth  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  and  burned,  as  he 
says,  "to  remount  from  earthly  things  to  God,"*  He  af- 
firms that  Christianity  is  as  old  as  the  creation.  *  He  speaks 
very  often  of  the  near  approach  of  Platonism  to  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  *  yet  he  does  not  find  in  the  Platonic  writings  a  way  of 
salvation:  "No  one  hears  Christ  call,  in  these  books — 'Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labor.'  "*  When  we  pass  within  the  circle 
of  Revealed  Beligion,  and  mark  the  divine  training  of  the 
Hebrew  People,  in  its  succeaaive  stages,  we  understand  how  it 
is  true  that  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  In  the  introductory 
chapter,  I  have  dealt  with  this  topic,  and  have  illustrated  the 
manner  in  which,  as  I  concdve,  the  gradually  developing  char- 
acter of  Bevelation  contains  a  solution  of  moral  difficulties  in 
the  Old  Testament 

In  the  second  divisionof  thework,  I  have  to  take  the  reader 
into  the  field  of  Xew  Testament  criticism.  It  is  necessary  to 
investigate  the  origin  and  credibility  of  the  New  Testament 
histories,  in  the  light  of  modem  researches  and  controversies.* 
I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  of  the  d^;ree  of  candor  and 
thoroughness  with  which  the  investigations  under  this  head 
have  been  pursued.  No  one  who  has  kept  up  with  the  German 
literature  in  this  province  can  fail  to  have  observed  that  the 

'Apoia.  10.  '  Confta*,  ili.  7.  '  Ectractt,  I.xiii.  3. 

*  E.  g.,  de  vera  JEeligioae,  3.  *  Confefn.,  vii.  27. 

*  In  a  Ibnner  woA,  (£lni^  on  the  &ifitintatarat  Origin  of  Ckriitiiatitg. 
186S;  3d  ed.,  1870),  some  of  these  qneaticnis  were  coa8idec«d.  In  the 
preoent  Tolame  nothing  Ib  Kprodnced  from  that  work ;  bnt  I  haTS  tmken 
the  libertj  occadoitally  to  refer  to  it  for  a  more  full  discnsoon  of  certain 
■peeial  lopica. 
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ground  taken  by  the  Tiibingen  achool  reepecting  the  "ten- 
dency," or  theological  bias,  of  the  first  two  Gospels,  and  of  the 
writings  of  Luke,  is  not  now  maintaioed  by  critics  of  an  inde- 
pendent spirit,  Buch  as  Reuss,  Holtzmaon,  and  Mangold.  Is 
it  too  much  to  believe  that  a  similar  retrogression  may  be  ex- 
pected ia  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ?  The  two  great  criti- 
cal questions  are  the  credibility  of  the  Acts,  and  the  author 
ship  of  this  Gospel.  On  the  first  of  these  questions,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  the  most  enlightened  criticism  is  moving 
steadily  towards  a  general  recognition  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  Luke.  Respecting  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there  are  no  present 
sigoa  of  an  approaching  unanimity  of  judgment.  For  one,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this  Gospel  was  manu&o> 
tured  by  a  Christian  believer  early  in  the  second  century,  and 
palmed  off  on  the  churches  of  Asia  where  John  had  lived  and 
died.  For  the  attempt  of  Keim  and  Scholten  to  drive  the 
Apostle  out  of  Asia  can  only  be  considered  as  a  desperate  ex- 
pedient to  escape  a  conclusion  which  Beetns  inevitable  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  lived  and  taught  there.  While  I  reject 
the  extreme  positions  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  I  should  be  the 
last  to  deny  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  its  agency,  and 
especially  by  the  labors  of  the  late  Dr.  Baur,  a  flood  of  light 
bas  been  thrown  upon  the  New  Testament  period.  What  li& 
and  movement  there  was  in  the  Apostolic  age  I  What  momen- 
tous qnestions  were  agitated  wnong  theAposties  themselves  I 
What  a  pn^ress  of  doctrine  among  them  1  And  how  wide  of 
the  mark,  in  many  particulars,  is  the  popular  apprehension  of 
the  opening  era ! 

Ailer  having  formed  a  judgment  of  the  character  and  value 
of  the  original  documents,  the  way  is  open  for  the  considera- 
tion of  certain  main  points  in  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus, 
together  with  the  leading  events  in  the  Apostolic  age.  The 
chaptos  under  this  head  conclude  with  a  description  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  early  Christianity. 

In  prosecuting  the  studies,  the  results  of  which  are  included 
in  this  volume,  I  have  resorted  to  the  primary  sources;  and  I 
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venture  to  hope  that,  here  and  there,  cspodally  ia  the  part 
relating  to  the  New  Teatament  writings  and  their  contents,  I 
have  been  able  to  set  forth  Bome  points  in  a  somewhat  clearer 
light  than  has  been  done  heretofore.  Where  I  have  been 
asaiated  by  the  labors  of  others,  it  is  little  to  say  that  I  have 
exercised  an  independent  judgment,  and  have  tested  statements 
and  opinions  by  the  evidence  on  which  they  claim  to  rest  I 
wish,  however,  to  give  full  credit  to  the  modem  writers  to 
whom  I  am  most  indebted.  Upon  the  Greek  religion  I  am 
under  large  obligations  to  the  excellent  treatises  of  Nagels- 
bach  on  the  Homeric  and  Posthomeric  Theology.'  Although 
I  have  been  guided  by  him,  to  a  considerable  extent,  even 
in  the  order  of  topics,  yet  it  is  proper  to  say  that  in  al- 
most all  cases,  the  illustrative  passages  from  the  ancient  an- 
ihors  were  selected  by  myself,  in  my  own  reading.'  Upon 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  their  social  and  religious  life,  I 
must,  first,  gratefully  own  my  indebtedness  to  Ewald.  His 
&ult8 — ^hia  arrogant  temper  in  relation  to  other  scholars,  and 
the  dogmatic  tone  in  which  unverified  conjectures  are  put  on  a 
level  with  demonstrated  truth  —  lie  ou  the  sur&ce,  and  are 
patent  to  all.  But  not  less  obvious  are  his  profound  and 
exact  learning,  with  which  is  blended  a  rare  ability  to  seize 
on  comprehensive  points  of  view,  and,  I  will  add,  his  unaf- 
fected piety.  I  have  derived  aid  from  the  recent  German 
Works  on  the  contemporary  history  of  the  times  of  Christ. 
Hausrath  I  have  consulted  with  profit,  although  I  differ 
widely  from  his  critical  views ;  but  the  condensed,  lucid,  and 

■  Die  Iiomeriscb«  Theologie  in  ihrem  ZiuamnienhaDgs  dnrgesMlIt, 
von  Carl  Friedrich  m^labach,  1840.  Die  nBchhoinerische  Theolofcie 
des  griechinch.  Volks-gUnbens  bis  aaf  Alexander,  dac^e^ellt  von  Dr. 
K«rl  Friedrich  NagelBbach,  Proft  d.  Philolog.  zu  Erlangen.     1857. 

'  The  extracts  from  Hi>mer  are  given  rrom  Mr.  Bryant'e  tmnnlation; 
those  from  JEsc\iy\ta  and  Sophocles  from  the  traostalions  b;  Mr.  Plump- 
tre;  and  the  pmsages  from  Plato  are  cited  from  Pmf  Jowelt's  Tenlon 
(the  ed.  in  4  vole.,  1R61).  But  I  have  usnallj  given  the  original  text 
of  the  andcnt  aathors,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  to  trenalate  for 
themselves. 
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tborougb  work  of  Schurer,'  vhich  confines  itaelf  to  the  Jews, 
I  bave  found  of  great  service.  Derenbourg,  among  olhen, 
has  supplied  me  with  information  from  Rabbinical  souroes. 
Gfrorer  has  been  useful  upon  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  Th&- 
ologj  iu  the  time  of  Christ.  I  have  not  neglected  the  modem 
Hebrew  scholars,  Joet,  Gratz,  Herzfeld,  Geiger,  and  others. 
On  various  points  of  Jewish  hiatory  I  have  referred  with  ad- 
vantage to  Milman,  and  to  the  graphic  pages  of  Stanley.  As 
to  Roman  customs  and  manners,  I  owe  most  to  the  compact 
and  well-digested  treatise  of  Friedlander.'  Although  I  cannot 
always  follow  him  to  the  Aill  extent,  in  his  judgments  respecting 
■ncirait  society,  where  they  depart  from  the  usual  opinions,  I 
have  drawn  freely  from  the  invaluable  store  of  facts  which  he 
has  collected.  Aa  r^ards  the  Reforms  of  Augustus,  the  work 
of  M.  BoLnier  on  the  Roman  Religion  from  Augustus  to  the 
Antonines,  has  been  of  advantage.  The  HUtoire  des  Theories 
et  de»  Idiea  Mamies  dans  FAntiguitt,  of  M.  Denis,  haa  brought 
to  my  attention  certain  aspects  of  this  subject  which,  without 
its  aid,  I  might  have  overlooked.  When  a  student  in  Ger- 
many I  translated,  and  published  in  an  American  Journal,' 
an  Essay  of  Neander  on  the  Relation  of  Grecian  to  Christian 
ethics.  *  That  Essay,  more  than  anything  else,  has  stimulated 
me  to  the  study  of  Greek  Philosophy  in  this  particular  rela- 
tion, and  some  of  its  thoughts  will  no  doubt  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  that  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  critical  discussions  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  and  upon  the  early  Christian  history,  I  have  not 
undertaken  to  make  references  to  the  copious  literature  any  far* 
ther  than  vaa  absolutely  needful.    It  seemed  undesirable  to  da 

•  Lehrimch  d.  NeDl«stBmentl.  Zdtgeecbichte,  von  Dr.  Emil  SchUrer, 
A.  o.  Prof.  d.  Theol.  tn  Leipiig.    1874- 

'  Dftntellangcn  sue  d.  SitteDgrachichte  Bomii  in  d,  Zeit  von  Angiist  bis 
■mn  Anagsng  d.  Antonme.  Von  Lndwig  Friedlander,  ProfenMir  in 
Kooigiiberg.    Th.  i.  (ed.  4),  1873 ;  Th.  iL  (ed.S),  1874;  Th-iii- (1871), 

'Bibliotheca  Sacrs,  toI.  x. 

*  WinenchafU.  Abhandlongen,  T<«t  Dr.  Augost  Neander,  pp.  140- 
at.  (1861.) 
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more  in  this  directi<»i,  as  I  have  vritten,  not  for  scholan  and 
minuters  alooe,  but  also  for  the  cultivated  public  vho  are  ioter- 
eeted  in  such  inquiries.  Besides,  the  best  works  on  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament  supply  this  information,  and  the  stu- 
dent has  access  to  the  accurate  and  exhaustive  bibliographical 
Articles  of  Professor  Abbot,  in  the  American  ediUon  of  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  the  obliga- 
tions I  am  under  to  the  writings  of  Professor  Lightfoot.  The 
frequent  references  which  I  have  naturally  been  led  to  make 
to  them,  indicate  better  than  any  words  of  eulogy  can  do,  my 
appreciation  of  the  scholarship,  candor,  and  critical  tact  which 
characterize  them.  Those  who  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  Germans  to  lead  the  way  in  these  studies  nAist 
hail  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  appearance,  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, of  works  of  so  high  merit.  The  writings  of  Lightfoot, 
Westcott,  Ellicott,  Jowett,  Stanley,  Discussions  like  those  of 
Mr.  Button  and  of  Mr.  Sanday  upon  the  Fourth  Gospel,  even 
the  Essays  of  Matthew  Arnold,  unsatisfactory  as  many  of  the 
opinions  expressed  in  them  may  be,  and  the  anonymous  work 
entitled  "  Bupematural  Religion,"  which  r^roduces  the  most 
extreme  theories  of  the  Tubingen  Bchool,  all  indicate  that  the 
barren  ^e  of  English  Theology,  in  the  d^>arUneDt  of  Criti- 
cism, is  fitst  drawing  to  a  close. 

It  remains  for  me  to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
my  friends,  Mr.  W.  L.  Kingsley,  and  Professor  L.  K.  Packard 
of  Yale  Collie,  for  the  assistance  which  they  have  given  me 
while  this  volume  has  been  psasing  through  the  press. 


Nbw  Havkh,  Beplauber,  1S77. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

WITH  A  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  BOMAM  WOELD 
AT  THE  BIETH  OP  CHRIST. 


THE   NATUEE  OF  CHRKmAMlTT  AND    1T8  EEIJ-TION  TO    THE 
JEWISH  AND  HEATHEN  BELIOION8. 

CHBiSTlANmr  is  an  historical  religion.  It  is  lOBde-  np 
of  events,  or,  Uy  say  the  least,  springs  out  of  events  which, 
however  peculiar  in  their  origin,  form  a  part-  of  the  history 
of  mankind.  This  characteristic  of  Christianity  is  sug- 
gested on  the  first  p^e  of  the  New  Testament,  where  we 
find  the  genealogy  of  Jesua  carried  back,  through  David, 
to  Abraham,  the  prt^nitor  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The 
Evangelist  Luke,  a  Gentile  by  birth,  sets  his  narrative  in 
connecUoo  with  aniversal  history.  He  tells  us  that  "in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ceesar,  Pontius 
Pilate  being  governor  of  Judea,"  Herod  and  others  ruling 
in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  districts,  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
being  the  high  priests  at  Jerusalem,  there  b^an  the  series 
of  events  which  he  proposes  to  record.'  He  will  describe 
transactions  that  took  place,  at  a  definite  epoch,  in  a  par- 
ticular province  of  the  Koman  Empire.  And  the  lineage 
of  Jesns  be  follows  back  to  Adam.'  The  Apoetle  Paul  re- 
fers to  the  birth  of  Christ  as  having  occurred  "when  the 
fnlaess  of  time  was  come."'  His  thought  evidently  ia, 
■  Lake  iiL  1,  2.  ■  Loke  iii.  38.  *  Gal.  iv.  i. 
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not  only  that  a  certain  measure  of  time  must  rna  out,  but 
that  a  train  of  historical  evenbi  imil  changes  must  occur 
which  Ijave  the  coming  of  Christ  for  their  proper  sequence. 
Of  the  nature  of  these  anteccdenta  in  the  previous  course 
of  history,  he  speaks  when  he  has  occasion  to  discuss  the 
relation  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  the  Christian,  and 
to  point  out  the  aims  of  Providenoe  in  regard  to  the  Gen- 
tile  nations.  It  was  formerly  a  mistake  of  both  Orthodox 
and  Rationalist  to  look  upon  Christianity  too  exclusively 
as  a  system  of  doctrine  addressed  to  the  im<lerstanding. 
Revelation  has  been  thought  of  as  a  communication  writ- 
ten on  high,  and  let  down  from  the  skies, — delivered  to 
men  as  the  Sibylline  books  were  said  to  have  been  con- 
veyed to  Tarquin.  Or,  it  has  been  considered,  like  the 
philosophical  system  of  Plato,  a  creation  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, busying  itself  with  the  problems  of  Jife  and  des- 
tiny: the  tacit  assumption  in  either  case  being  that  Chris- 
tianity is  merely  a  body  of  doctrine.  The  truth  is  that 
Revelation  is  at  the  core  historical.  It  is  embraced  in  a 
series  of  transactions  in  which  men  act  and  participate,  but 
which  are  referable  manifestly  to  an  extraordinary  agency 
of  God,  who  thus  discloses,  or  reveals  Himself  The  su- 
pernatural element  does  not  exclude  the  natural;  miracle 
is  not  magic.  Over  and  above  teaching,  there  are  laws, 
institutions,  providential  guidance,  deliverance,  and  judg- 
ment Here  b  the  ground-work  of  Revelation.  For  the 
interpretation  of  this  extraordinary  and  exceptional  line 
of  historical  phenomena,  prophets  and  apostles  are  raised 
np, — men  inspired  to  lift  the  veil  and  explain  the  dealing*) 
of  heaven  with  men.  Here  is  the  doctrinal  or  theoretical 
side  of  Revelation.  These  individuals  behold  with  an  open 
eye  the  significance  of  the  events  of  which  they  are  wit- 
nesses, or  participants.  The&ctsof  secular  history  require 
to  be  illuminated  by  philosophy.     Analogous  to  this  office 
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of  philosophy,  is  the  authoritative  expositioa  and  comoient 
which  we  fiad  in  the  Scriptures  along  witli  the  historical 
record.  The  doctrinal  element  is  not  a  thing  independent, 
purely  theoretic,  disconnected  from  the  realities  of  life  and 
histoiy.  These  lie  at  the  foundation ;  on  them  everything 
of  a  didactic  nature  is  based.  This  &ct  will  be  impressively 
obvious  to  one  who  will  compare  the  Bible,  as  to  plan  and 
structure,  with  the  Koran. 

The  character  of  Revelation  ia  less  likely  to  be  miscon- 
ceived when  the  design  of  Revelation  is  kept  in  view.  The 
end  is  not  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  who  "  seek  after 
wisdom,"  by  the  solution  of  metaphysical  problems.  The 
good  offered  is  not  science,  but  salvation.  The  final  cause 
of  Revelation  is  the  recovery  of  men  to  communion  with 
God ;  that  is,  to  true  religion.  Whatever  knowledge  is  com- 
municated is  tributary  to  this  end. 

Hence  the  grand  aim,  under  the  Old  Dispensation  and 
the  Xew,  was,  not  the  production  of  a  Book,  but  the  train- 
ing of  a  people.  To  raise  up  and  train  up  a  nation  that 
should  become  a  fit  instrument  for  the  moral  regeneration 
of  mankind  was  the  aim  of  the  old  system.  A  deep  con- 
sciousness of  this  high  providential  design  connected  with 
them  as  a  people,  pervades  the  Hebrew  mind  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  the  darkest  hours  of  their  national  hiiitory, 
thb  conviction  bursts  forth  in  the  exultant  strains  of  pro- 
phecy. The  porpose  of  Providence  might  be  imperfectly 
understood,  crudely  defined,  especially  in  the  earlier  i^es ; 
it  might  even  engender  pride  and  narrowness,  and  be  turned 
into  a  spring  of  fanaticism;  yet  it  was  a  great,  inspiring 
&ith,  and  has  been  justified  by  the  history  of  mankind  down 
to  the  present  hour.  The  Hebrew  people  were  in  the  end 
fitted  for  the  office  which,  even  in  the  isr-distant  past,  they 
had  expected  to  fulfill. 

Under  the  new  or  Christian  system,  the  object  was  not 
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less  the  tmiaing  of  a  people;  not,  however,  with  any  liml- 
taUona  of  race-  The  fruit  of  the  system  was  to  be  a  com- 
munity of  men  who  shonid  be  "the  light  of  the  world," 
and  "  the  salt  of  the  earth." 

The  Scriptures  which,  when  collected  into  a  volume,  are 
called  the  Bible,  are  the  records  and  monuments  of  this  long 
process  of  divine  training.  They  are  the  original  documents 
through  which  we  get  an  authentic  knowledge  of  this  his- 
torical process  in  its  consecutive  stages.  Whether  narra- 
tives, devotional  lyrics,  ethical  treatises,  the  fervid  utterances 
of  prophets,  or  the  didactic  and  admonitory  letters  of 
Apostles, — the  compilation  of  these  writings  into  a  volume 
was  not  included  in  the  intention  of  their  several  authors. 
These  wrote,  as  they  were  moved  to  write,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  them ;  in  some 
cases  to  meet  special  exigencies,  in  all  cases  for  the  particu- 
lar benefit  of  those  to  whom  their  compositions  were  de- 
livered. In  the  growth  of  the  Bible  the  providential  de- 
sign outran  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  individual 
writers. 

The  grand  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  connecting 
thread  that  runs  through  the  entire  course  of  divine  Reve- 
lation. We  behold  a  kingdom,  planted  in  the  remote  pa«t, 
and  carried  forward  to  its  ripe  development,  by  a  series  of 
transactions  in  which  the  ^;ency  of  God  mingles  in  an 
altogether  peculiar  way  in  the  current  of  human  afeirs. 
There  is  a  manifestation  of  God  in  act  and  deed.  Verbal 
teaching  is  the  commentary  attached  to  the  historic  fact, 
ensuring  to  the  latter  its  true  meaning.  For  example,  the 
emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from  bondage  in  Egypt  was 
the  standing  illustration  of  the  character  of  God,  who  re- 
vealed Himself  in  that  act,  and  the  symbol  of  the  great 
redemption  from  sin,  itself  not  less  an  act  and  achievement 
than  the  event  which  prefigured  it     All  Apostolic  doctrine 
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is  the  exposition  of  the  events  of  the  Gospel  )iistory — an 
nnveiling  of  their  true  import. 

The  historical  basis  of  Christianity  marks  the  distinction 
between  Christian  tbeoiogy  and  metaphysical  philosophy. 
Th«  starting-point  of  the  phiiosoplier  is  the  intuitions  of 
the  mind  :  on  them  as  a  foundation,  with  the  aid  of  logic, 
be  builds  up  his  system.  His  only  postulates  are  the  data 
of  consciousness.  In  Christian  theolc^,  on  the  contrary, 
we  begin  with  fiicts  recorded  in  history,  and  explore,  with 
the  aid  of  inspired  authors,  their  rationale.  To  reverse 
this  course,  and  seek  to  evolve  the  Christian  religion  out  of 
consciousness,  to  transmute  its  contents  into  a  speculative 
system,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pantheistic  thinkers  in 
Germany,  is  not  less  futile  than  would  be  the  pretence  to 
construct  American  history  with  no  reference  to  the  Puri- 
tan emigration,  the  Itevolutionary  war,  or  the  Southora 
Rebellion.  The  distinctive  essence  of  Christianity  evajw- 
rates  in  an  effort  like  that  undertaken  by  Schelling  in  his 
earlier  system,  and  by  Hegel,  to  identify  it  with  a  process 
of  thought. 

Christianity  stands  in  oi^nic  connection  with  the  Old 
Testament  religion,  both  being  parts  of  a  gradually  devel- 
oping system. 

Of  the  Hebrew  people,  Ewald  writes;  "The  history  of 
this  ancient  people  is,  at  the  foundation,  the  history  of  (he 
true  religion  passing  through  all  the  stages  of  progress  by 
which  it  attained  to  its  con.iummation;  the  religion  which, 
on  this  narrow  territory,  advances  through  all  stniggles  to 
complete  victory,  and  at  length  reveals  itself  in  its  full 
glory  and  might,  to  the  end  that,  spreading  abroad  by 
its  own  irresistible  energy,  it  may  never  vanish  away, 
but  may  become  the  et«mal  heritage  and  blessing  of  all 
nations." ' 

>  Qew^  d.  Volkes  Iwael,  i.  9. 
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The  Christian  reJij^on  does  not  profess  to  spring  from  an 
absolntely  new  and  independent  beginning.  The  very 
name  ''Christ"  is  an  Old  Testament  title.  The  Founder 
of  CliristJanity,  and  his  immediate  fuHowers,  were  Jews, — 
earnest  believets  in  the  doctrine  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
For  all  that  they  did  and  taught,  they  claimed  some  kind 
of  warrant  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  they 
c<}n3taatly  cited.  We  have  scanty  information  relative  to 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  Jesus;  but  there  eau  be  no 
doubt  that  the  one  book  in  his  handri,  the  one  book  that, 
more  than  any  other  external  influcDce,  evoked  within  him 
the  consciousness  of  his  peculiar  relation  to  God,  and  office 
among  men,  was  the  Old  Testament  As  he  brooded  over 
its  contents,  this  consciousness,  indistinct  in  his  earliest 
years,  gradually  assumed  the  clearness  and  certainty  of  an 
intuition.  When  he  would  declare  to  his  own  townsmen 
at  Nazareth  who  he  was,  and  what  his  work  was  to  be,  he 
took  in  his  hand  the  roll  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  read  a 
passage  from  it.'  The  Kcw  Testament  is  steeped  in  the 
Old.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  tinged  through- 
out with  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and  betrays,  in  matter  as  well 
as  in  style,  on  every  page,  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
books.     "Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."* 

It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  Christionity  ia  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  Old  Testament  religion.  It  is  a  further 
step  in  the  progress  of  Revelation.  What  mischief  has  re- 
sulted from  overlooking  this  truth,  and  from  treating  the 
earlier  and  later  dispensations  as  in  all  respects  on  a  Icvell 
The  Mosaic  legblation  has  been  sometimes  considered  a 
j>erfcct  model  for  political  communities  to  follow,  in  Chris- 
tian times.  Religious  intolerance  has  appealed  in  self-de- 
fence to  Hebrew  enactments.  But  the  Old  Testament  re- 
ligion was  an  imperfect,  because  an  inchoate  system.  l! 
«  Luke  iv.  16-3L  »  John  iv.  22. 
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was  mdimental,  introdoctoiy  to  something  better,  by  vh!ch 
it  was  eventaally  to  be  superseded.  The  KiDgdom  of  God 
existed  at  the  outset  ia  a  natiotial  form,  iu  the  ibrm  of  a 
theocratic  state.  A  civil  community  was  established,  to 
which  Ciod  assnmed  the  relation  of  a  taw-givcr.  Civil, 
moral,  and  religions  enactmente — statutes  fntmed  to  meet 
temporary  needs  and  conditions,  and  laws  which  have  an 
unchangeable  validity — were  mingled  indiscriminately  in 
one  code,  the  design  being  to  set  the  entire  life  in  a  direct 
relation  to  God,  and  to  train  a  single  people  in  the  elements 
of  true  religion.  In  this  nascent  form  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  an  externality  belonged  to  it  which  it  was  destined  to 
outgrow,  and  Saally  to  shufSe  off.  Taking  our  stand  back 
at  the  organization  of  the  theocracy,  we  can  see  how  the  two 
diveise  elements  that  coalesce  iu  its  structure,  must  iuevi- 
tably  dissolve  their  unity,  and  we  can  divine  the  struggles 
that  must  eventually  arise  from  the  conflict  of  these  ele- 
meote,  and  from  the  imperfect  discernment  of  their  mutual 
relations.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  political,  na- 
tional element,  lixai  and  limited  in  its  very  nature;  and,  on 
the  other  haud^  there  was  the  element  of  religion  and  the 
doctrine  of  God,  in  its  nature  universal  and  impartial. 
When  the  time  shall  come  for  this  element  to  burst  the 
bonds  that  confine  it,  will  the  local  and  temporary  polity 
be  ready  to  give  way?  Will  not  men  cling  to  it  as  an  end 
in  itself?  The  whole  history  of  Israel  is  the  record  of  the 
expansion  of  the  germ  of  pure  religion,  until  the  time 
should  come  for  it  to  separate  completely  from  the  entan- 
glements of  the  theocratic  polity. 

It  is  plain  that  the  religious  consciousness,  or  the  gene- 
ral type  of  religious  ideas  and  feelings,  rises  higher  and 
higher  as  we  pass  fromoneepoch  to  another  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory. Only  by  d^rees  did  that  which  was  latent  in  the 
relation  assumed  by  God  towards  men  come  to  the  light. 
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How.  scanty  aud  indistinct  are  the  references  to  a  future 
Hfe  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament!  8heo1,the 
realm  of  the  dead,  ia  a  dark,  gloomy,  subterranean  abode, 
a  land  of  shadows  and  forgetfu  loess.  Advancing  to  a  later 
age,  we  find  in  some  of  the  Psalms  brighter  hopes  for  the 
righteous,  and  retribution  anticii>ated  for  the  wicke<l.  In 
the  canonical  books  written  last,  immortality  and  the  resur- 
rection are  distinctly  asserted.  The  rewards  and  punish- 
menta  of  the  law  were  temporal.  The  sense  of  a  moral  go- 
vemment  was  kept  alive  by  visible  allotments  of  justice, 
within  the  circle  of  earthly  experience. 

The  Messianic  expectation,  the  great  prophetic  feature 
of  the  Old  Testament,  emerges  from  a  vague  presentiment 
into  a  definite  and  concrete  form.  It  is  like  a  vast  object 
seen  &r  off  in  a  mist,  which  acquires  definite  outline  the 
nearer  it  is  approached.  As  the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
panded before  the  imagination  of  poet  and  seer,  the  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah,  through  whom  the  ideal  was  to  be 
realized,  gained  a  corresponding  development. 

Every  one  sees  that  the  Prophets  stand  on  a  higher 
mount  of  vision  than  belonged  to  the  age  of  Moses.  In 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  a  broad  view  is  taken  of  the 
providential  plan,  in  which  the  mighty  Powers  then  on  the 
stage — Assyria,  Babylon,  I^pt,  Persia — play  each  an  ap- 
pointed part.  We  have  the  b^inning  of  a  philosophy  of 
history,  from  the  right  point  of  view,  where  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  made  the  final  cause  of  the  rise  and  fiill  of  em- 
pires. There  is,  moreover,  a  more  vivid  discernment  of  the 
spirituality  of  religion.  A  sharp  line  of  discrimination  is 
drawn  between  moral  and  ceremonial  enactments.  This  is 
a  step  in  advance  of  the  Mosaic  Revelation.  Ceremonies 
and  outward  services  are  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place. 
No  more  scorching  denunciations  of  formalism  in  religion 
were  ever  poured  out  from  human  lips.    Pure  affections 
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antl  righteous  conduct  are  what  Jehovah  demands:  He  de- 
lights "not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he- 
goats."' 

In  like  manner,  the  religions  consciousness  of  the  Mosaic 
period  is  perceptibly  in  advance  of  that  of  the  primitive  era 
of  which  we  have  glimpaes  in  the  Patriarchal  traditions 
that  form  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Mosaic  legislation.  It  is 
evident  that  a  book  haviog  the  characteristics  of  Job  must 
have  been  composed  much  later  than  the  date  of  these  tra- 
ditions. The  problems  which  are  agitated  in  this  book 
belong  to  an  age  of  reflection.  It  would  be  an  anachronism 
to  put  them  in  the  primeval  times,*  A  book  like  Eocle- 
siastea  evidently  £ills  mnch  later  than  Job.  It  belongs 
chronologically  in  the  third  and  final  section  of  the  Hebrew 
canon. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  themselves  point  forward  to  an 
epoch  when  the  Old  Testament  system  is  to  resolve  itself 
into  something  higher.  The  words  of  John  the  Baptist, 
"He  must  increase,  but  I  most  decrease,"*  indicate  the  feel- 
ing that  belonged  to  the  highest  representatives  of  the  Old 
Economy.  It  was  felt  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  more  per- 
fect system.  What  other  religion  ever  foretold  its  own 
disappearance  ?  It  is  trne  that  there  was  felt  to  be  a  per- 
manent, as  well  as  a  transient  element  in  the  religion  of 
Israel.  It  was  never  to  be  utterly  thrown  aside,  like  a 
worn-out  garment.  There  was  a  life  in  it  that  would  never 
become  extinct.  The  distinct  foresight  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low was  not  possible  to  the  vision  of  prophecy.  When  the 
Prophets  depicted  the  future  destiny  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion,  they  could  not  so  far  transport  themselves  beyond 
their  age  as  to  discriminate  precisely  between  what  was  to 
endure  and  what  was  to  vanish  away.  Hence  Jeremiah 
>  lKa.i.]l.  '  See  Bleeb,  fini.  in  d.  .i.  r.,  p.  659. 
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declares  that  a  man  shall  never  be  wanting  to  eit  on  the 
throne  of  David,  nor  Levites  to  offer  sacri&ces  on  the  al- 
tar.' "The  Jew,"  observes  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  "could  only 
use  auch  symbols  as  he  possessed,  and  in  describing  the  per- 
feotness  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  compelled  to  repre- 
sent it  as  the  state  of  things  under  which  he  lived,  freed 
from  all  imperfections."'  Nevertheless  he  beheld  in  the 
dim  future  a  momentons  crisis  and  revolution,  when,  in  a 
manner  that  he  conld  but  imperfectly  portray,  old  things 
were  to  pass  away,  and  a  new  order  of  tilings  was  to  arise  in 
their  place.  Had  it  been  granted  to  an  ancient  prophet 
to  foresee  the  rapidity  of  modern  travelling,  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  of  him  that  he  should  describe  the  steam-engine; 
he  would  picture  to  himself  the  end  as  attained  by  a  prcter- 
nalural  perfection  given  to  the  steeds  and  vehicles  with 
which  his  eyes  were  iamiliar.  A  more  full  and  literal  pre- 
diction would  imply  that  the  goal  had  already  beeo  reached. 
The  Prophet  Jeremiah,  in  another  place,  standing  on  the 
pinnacle  of  Old  Testament  inspiration,  predicts  a  mighty 
change  in  religion :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  bouse 
of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah  :  not  according  to 
the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that 
I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt."  The  covenant  made  at  tlie  Exodiis,  proclaimed 
at  Sinai,  is  to  be  superseded  by  one  of  a  different  nature. 
"This  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel :  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts; 
and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  This 
is  the  first  characteristio  of  the  new  covenant:  the  law  is  to 
be  converted  from  an  ontward  statute  into  a  transforming 
principle.  And  the  second  characteristio  is  expressed  in 
I  Jer.  xxxiii.  18.  '  "Speaker's  Commentary,"  in  loco. 
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the  words:  "I  wiU  fbi^ive  titeir  iniquity,  and  I  will  re- 
member  their  sin  no  more." '  The  iree  forgiveness  of  ain 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  infliction  of  penalty.  These  twg 
cardinal  features  are  to  distinguish  the  new  charter,  in 
comparison  with  the  old.  The  outward  spread  of  the  king- 
dom is  equally  an  object  of  glowing  anticipation.  "There 
shall  be  an  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountains ;  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon." ' 
If  the  coming  glory  of  the  kingdom  was  sometimes  figured 
under  the  symbols  of  the  Davidic  monarchy,  spreading  its 
conquesls  among  the  heathen,  and  of  the  sanctuary  at  Je- 
rusalem attracting  the  most  remote  nations  to  worship 
within  its  waIIh,  this,  again,  was  an  unavoidable  limitation 
imposed  upon  the  prophetic  mind.  It  must  frame  its  vi- 
sions out  of  materials  within  the  uircle  of  experience.  It 
was  true  of  the  most  iUnminated  of  the  prophets,  as  Ewald 
says,  that,  "as  soon  as  they  ventured  on  more  explicit  in- 
dications of  the  form  which  the  future  would  take,  they 
were  unable  to  think  of  it  except  as  linking  itself  to  that 
spot  on  whi<^  the  sanctity  of  the  true  religion  had  already 
obtained  an  abiding  seat  and  a  distinct  shape  for  so  many 
centnries ;  for  the  imagination  of  the  true  Propliet  never 
loses  itself  in  shapeless  and  unsupported  visions."* 

That  Christianity  is  a  higher  stage  in  a  process  of  reve- 
lation, the  New  Testament  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt. 
Christianity  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  mere  reform  of  a 
traditional  system  which  had  fallen  into  degeneracy.  Ba- 
ther was  it  claimed  that,  in  the  Gospel,  Hevelatinn'was  car- 
ried fer  above  the  level  which  it  reached  at  the  purest 
epoch  of  Judaism.  It  was  indeed  a  reform,  but  it  was 
something  more.  It  was  affirmed  that  while,  among  all  the 
worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,  no  greater  personage  had 
appeared  than  John  the  Baptist,  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
'  Jer.  zxxi.  31-35.        ■  Ps.  lixii.  16.       ■  Gescbichte,  iv-  43. 
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of  heaven,  which  was  now  to  burst  through  its  couliaed, 
theocratic  form,  was  greater  than  he.  The  least  disciple 
.of  Jesus  was  lifted  above  John  by  stauding  on  a  higher 
plane  of  divine  revelation.  The  imperfection  of  Old  Tes- 
tament law  in  comparison  with  Christian  ethics  is  taught 
by  Christ,  He  set  bis  precepts  in  direct  contrast  with  what 
had  been  said  to  them  "of  old  time."'  When  He  was 
consulted  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  and  reference  was  made 
to  the  legislation  of  Moses,  which  permitted  a  husband  to 
discard  a  wife  by  going  through  certain  formalities,  Jesus 
said  that  the  Mosaic  law  on  this  matter  had  been  acoommo- 
dated  to  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts.'  It  had  been  adapted 
to  the  obtuse  moral  perceptions  prevalent  at  the  time  when 
it  was  given,  and  thus  fell  short  of  the  ideal  of  morality. 
This  memorable  statement  illustrates  the  remarli  of  Herder 
that  the  defects  of  the  Old  Testament  are  those  of  the  pupil 
and  not  of  the  teacher.  The  law  of  Moses  went  as  far  as  it 
was  practicable  to  go,  in  view  of  the  debased  condition  of 
the  people.  To  have  attempted  more  would  have  been  to 
accomplish  nothing.  The  law  of  Moses  was  a  good  begin- 
ning. It  called  for  an  improvement  upon  the  existing 
practice.  It  laid  a  degree  of  restraint  npon  lawless  passion 
and  caprice.  •  It  was  a  license  in  form,  but  a  restriction  in 
reality.  But  it  did  not,  and  could  not,  embody  the  true 
idea  of  the  conjugal  relation,  as  that  idea  lay  at  the  begin- 
ning in  the  Creator's  mind.  The  New  Testament  law  on 
this  subject  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Ijevitical  rule. 

Moral  difBculties  in  the  Old  Testament,  both  in  its  teach- 
ing, and  in  _the  recorded  actions  of  good  men,  are  in  many  ' 
cases  removed  by  an  application  of  the  truth  included  in  this 
pregnant  declaration  of  Jesus  respecting  a  single  topic  of 
duty.  The  doctrine  of  the  ethical  superiority  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Mosaic  system  is  a  plain  inference  from  it.  The 
■  MaU.  V.  21,  27,  33,  38,  43.        *  Matt  xix.  8 ;  Murk  i.  5. 
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heroes  of  the  Old  Covenant  who  are  named  with  honoi  by 
the  author  of  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'  are  men  whose 
conduct  waa  oflea  repugnant  to  the  standard  of  the  Gospel. 
Of  some  of  them  it  has  been  said  that  were  they  living 
now,  in  a  civilized  Chriatian  state,  they  would  be  lodged  in 
the  peoitentiary.  Kahab  and  Samson,  Gideon  and  Jeph- 
tbah,  are  names  that  look  strange  when  placed  in  the  same 
cat^^ry  with  the  Evangelist  John.  It  is  enough  to  eay 
that  they  did  not  live  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  We  do 
not  espect  men  to  see  as  well  at  midnight  as  at  noonday. 
At  a  period  of  barbarism  and  wild  anarchy,  they  had  a  faith 
in  the  Invisible,  and  a  fidelity  induced  by  it,  which  have 
an  imperishable  worth.  Tliey  espoused  the  right  side  in  a 
oonflict  on  the  issue  of  which  was  staked  the  weal  of  all 
future  generations.  The  historic  movement  which  they, 
often  in  a  rough  way,  hut  at  the  cost  of  peril  and  sacrifice, 
helped  forward,  was  in  the  right  direction.  Men  must  he 
judged  in  relation  to  their  times.  There  are  paintings  pro- 
duced in  the  infancy  of  Art,  which  elicit  sympathy,  fur  the 
intent  out  of  which  they  spring,  and  for  the  sentiment  be- 
neath them  which  struggles  for  expression,  though  tlie  ma- 
terials are  crude,  and  the  execution  very  imperfect.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  moral  and  religious  element  that  shines  out 
even  in  the  dark  ages  of  Hebrew  history.  The  general  aim 
may  be  right,  when  the  means  chosen  to  reach  it  are  the 
frnit  of  an  uneducated  moral  sense.  We  must  approach 
these  ancient  records  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  with  the  same 
historic  sense  that  wo  apply  in  Judging  tbe  mediteval  cru- 
sader, or  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  When  the  heart  of 
Qovia,  the  chief  of  the  Franks,  had  been  touched  by  Chris- 
tjao  teaching,  and  he  listened  to  the  story  of  the  crucifixion, 
as  told  to  him  by  the  venerable  Bemigius,  the  Bishop  of 
Rheims,  he  cried  out :  "  Had  I  only  been  there  with  my 
■  Heb.  zi. 
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Franks,  I  would  have  taught  tboae  Jewa  a  better  leeBon  I " ' 
It  waa  the  impulse  of  the  impetuous  disciple  who  drew  his 
sword  in  the  Garden.  The  act  may  be  rebuked,  but  not 
the  warm  devotion,  the  honest  though  unenlightened  zeal, 
that  prompted  it. 

The  principle  of  "  the  gradnalness  and  partialness  "  of 
divine  Revelation  helps  to  explain  events  in  Hebrew  history 
which  otherwise  are  perplexing.  The  invasion  and  partial 
extermination  of  the  Canaanitea  is  one  of  these.  Let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  had  taken  place,  without  an 
explicit  command,  under  the  ordinary  Providence  of  God. 
Kot  only  do  we  find  in  history  that  men  are  indiscriminately 
destroyed  by  pestilence  and  earthquake ;  but  that  migration 
and  conquest  are  means  providentially  employed  for  bring- 
ing retribution  upon  nations  sunk  in  corruption,  and  for 
planting  the  seeds  of  a  better  form  of  society.  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  Israelites)  after  their  liberation  from  bondage, 
and  their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  animated,  to  use  the 
language  of  Ewald,  with  the  newly-roused  enei^y  of  a 
unanimous  faith  in  God,  attacked  the  idolatrous  tribes  of 
Palestine,  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Aatarte,  and  Moloch — 
names  fitly  adopted  by  Milton  for  the  chiefs  of  Pandemo- 
nium— put  a  multitude  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  drove 
the  remainder,  with  the  "  human  sacriRces  and  licentious 
or^es  "  of  their  religion,  to  the  northern  eea-coast  of  the 
country.  Suppose  that  the  natural'  and  rational  dread  of 
the  seductions  of  idolatry  moved  the  best  of  them — their 
leaders — to  insist  upon  a  wholesale  destruction  and  expul- 
sion of  the  inhabitants,  whose  iniquities  they  abhorred ; 
the  intent  being  to  isolate  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  from 
the  contamination  of  heathenism.  Two  things,  at  least, 
are  plain.  The  crusade  sprang  out  of  religious  impulses. 
It  was  not  personal  vindictiveness ;  however  congenial  the 
■  NeaaiJer,  Churek  Ilutory,  iU,  8. 
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way  of  prosecuting  the  00Dt«8t  may  have  been  with  tlie 
barbarous  methods  of  wagiiig  war  then  in  vc^e.  And 
the  alteniativc  was  rightly  uiiderstood ;  it  was  either  an 
unrelenting  hoetility,  or  a  compromise  and  a  mingling  of 
the  Hebrews  and  idolaters,  which  must  have  resulted  in  the 
extiDgoishmeot  of  the  light  of  truth,  dim  as  it  was,  of 
which  the  former  were  possessed.  Had  the  world  been 
different  from  what  it  was,  had  the  Hebrews  been  diSerent 
— more  firm  in  their  faith,  more  enlightened — the  alterua- 
tive  would  not  have  existed.  But  it  did  exist;  and  the 
preserratioD  of  true  religion  in  its  germs,  our  Cbristiaa 
civilization  to-day,  are  dependent  upon  the  course  that  was 
actually  taken,  revolting  as  it  would  be  to  humane  feel- 
ing, if  repeated  at  a  later  day,  and  under  altered  circum- 
stances. Had  the  Canaanites  been  spared,  tlie  historic 
stteam,  narrow  and  turbid  as  it  then  was,  would  have  been 
choked  up,  or  turned  out  of  its  channel,  instead  of  flowing 
on  in  a  broader  and  clearer  current,  until,  at  a  point  &r 
reniote  from  its  source,  it  issued  in  a  pure  Christian  theism, 
the  life  of  our  civilization. 

All  this  is  clear  to  the  historical  student,  whatever  may 
be  bis  creed,  who  values  the  Christian  religion,  and  dis- 
cerns the  genetic  connection  of  events.  We  must  conclude 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  the  only  means  by 
which  the  contagion  of  their  idolatry  and  sensuality  could 
be  avoided — "  terrible  surgeiy  "  though  it  was,  to  borrow 
language  of  Carlyle  in  si>eaking  of  another  matter — was 
yet  a  part  of  the  wise  and  beneficent  order  of  Providence. 
We  must  conclude,  also,  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  highest 
religious  impulses  of  the  people  who  were  chained  with  the 
seed  of  what  is  most  precious  in  modern  religion  and  civili- 
zation. Were  this  the  whole  case,  we  should  have  to  say 
that  the  excesses  springing  from  the  untamed  religious  zeal 
of  an  uncivilized  people,  were  overruled  by  Providence, 
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edumng  good  out  of  partial  evil,  in  Btibservience  to  a  Sir- 
sighted  plan  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race.  But  if 
we  bring  in,  as  an  additional  element,  the  manifested  will 
of  God,  as  the  warrant  for  their  proceeding,  they  are  raised  to 
the  level  of  executionew,  not  merely  of  a  permissive,  provi- 
dential appointment,  but  of  a  direct  commandment.  It 
becomes  an  instance  where  human  agency  is  employed  for 
the  infliction  of  divine  judgment,  the  agent  consciously 
acting  as  the  instrument  of  divine  justice. 

How  can  such  a  commandment,  enjoining  indiscriminate 
massacre,  be  consistent  with  the  divine  attributes  ? 

As  &r  as  the  consequences  are  concerned,  the  destruction 
of  life,  there  is  no  greater  difficulty  than  exists  in  the  case 
of  a  hurricane  or  a  plague,  which  sweeps  away  myriads  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages. 

As  far  as  the  effect  upon  the  actors  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  offence  done  to  the  moral  sense;  there  is  no  such  de- 
parture from  the  common  ideas,  the  accepted  laws  of  war 
and  conquest  in  tliat  age,  as  would  produce  a  moral  deteri- 
oration  in  the  Israelites  themselves.  Rather  is  it  true,  that 
feeling  themselves  to  be  deputies  of  the  Supreme  Power  (or 
the  execution  of  penalties,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  plan 
not  their  own,  they  would  perform  their  stern  work  with  a 
kind  of  sacred  enthusiasm,  unlike  the  base  feeling  of  malice 
and  revenge,  as  for  a  private  injury,  and  impressed  at  every 
step  with  their  own  exposure  to  a  like  retribution  in  case 
they  trod  in  the  path  of  those  whom  they  were  commanded 
to  destroy. 

If  they  were  used  as  a  flail  and  a  scourge,  the  victims 
of  their  hostility  snSered  no  heavier  calamity  than  has  been 
visited  by  the  will  of  Providence  upon  many  a  corrupt  and 
enervated  nation,  which  has  been  crushed  under  the  foot 
of  the  in\'^er;  while  for  the  Israelites  themselves  a  wall 
was  built  up  around  themagainstthe  pollutions  of  heathen- 
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ism,  and  a  sense  of  the  guilt  and  peril  of  apostacy  was 
gained,  which  their  whole  subsequent  history  proves  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  spare. 

Yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  oommandment  took  the  form 
that  it  didtakeonaocountof  "the  hardnesH of  their  hearta." 
Had  they  been  more  ausceptible  to  the  influence  of  gentler 
motives,  less  inclined  to  the  debasing  ritea  of  idolatry,  and 
had  their  moral  sense  been  capable  of  discriminations  which 
are  easy  to  ao  educated  couacience — in  a  word,  had  they 
stood  upon  a  higher  spiritual  plane,  the  injunction  might 
have  been  diBerent.  It  might  then  have  been  as  safe  for 
them  to  mingle  with  the  heathen  as  it  was  in  the  later  ages 
of  their  history,  when  no  enticementa  and  no  terrors  could 
move  them  to  take  part  in  idolatry. 

When  the  Israelites  seized  upon  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
dea,  Samaria,  and  Qalilee,  and  dispossessed  their  inhabi- 
tants at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  the  divine  beheet  by  which 
they  were  impelled,  evinced,  both  in  its  motive  and  in  its 
form,  the  imperfect  morality  of  the  chosen  )>eople.  The 
motive  waa  to  seclude  them  from  the  corruptions  of  idola- 
try ;  its  form  was  accommodated  to  that  low  stage  of  moral 
discernment,  where  the  guilt  of  the  individual  is  conceived 
of  as  extending  its  pollution  to  the  family  and  the  clan, 
and  where  the  obligation  of  love  is  limited  by  the  bounda- 
ries of  kinship.  The  evils  inflicted  were  such  as  God  has 
a  right  to  inflict  by  human  agency,  and  such  as  He  does 
thus  inflict  in  the  course  of  His  Providence  ;  the  agents  in 
the  infliction  of  them  acted  up  to  the  full  level  of  con- 
sdentioua  feeling  to  which  they  had  attained.  They  did 
no  violence  to  any  moral  instinct.  *  The  supernatural  ele- 
'Thu  solution  of  the  problem  laggrated  by  the  Want  of  Eiteniiiii&- 
6aa,  recorded  in  the  Bible  u  undertaken  by  divine  command,  does  not 
diSer  In  the  eMential  potnla  from  that  offered  by  Dr.  Hoily  in  "The 
Baling  Ideas  in  Early  Agw,  and  their  relation  to  Old  TwtBinent 
lUtfa," — m  work  which  I  have  examined  since  these  pages  were  written. 
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meat— the  iDSpiration — that  flnimated  the  Israelibes  to 
their  crusade,  is  not  more  reeponaible  for  the  imperfect 
morality  of  their  conduct,  than  if  that  conduct  had  sprung 
altogether  from  theit  own  undeveloped  moral  sense.  la  it 
asked,  what  then  is  the  advantage  of  inspiration  and  su- 
jjernatural  guidance,  if  they  go  no  farther  in  lifting  the 
recipients  above  the  level  of  natural  conscience  ?  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  test  of  a  gradual  Revelation  is  not  its  pre- 
liminary stages,  but  its  final  outcome. ' 

He  rays;  "It  geeras  to  belong  suitably  to  the  DiTine  Governor  of  the 
world,  to  extract  out  of  every  state  of  mankiad,  the  highest  and  most 
noble  acta  to  which  the  epecial  conoeplions  of  the  ago  can  give  rise,  and 
direct  those  earlitr  ideas  and  raodee  of  thinking,  toward  euch  great 
moral  achievementa  ex  are  able  to  be  founded  upon  them,''  (pp.  55,  56). 
''  A  divine  command  lo  undertake  a  war  of  externiinalion  could  only, 
lo  b^in  with,  necessarily  have  been  a  command  by  condescension  lo 
the  defect  in  the  state  of  man's  moral  percepLionn  in  that  age."  "  'What  it 
[the  command]  starts  from  is  lUo  evil  in  loon,  and  not  the  perfect  good 
in  the  divine  will,"  (p.  15B).  "That  dippensation  starts  with  the 
Minction  of  a  clssa  of  actions,  which  could  not  be  done  by  an  enlightened 
people  with  full  and  mature  moral  perception,"  (p.  170). 

'This  truth  is  well  presented  by  Dr.  HoEly  in  tJie  last  chapter  of  hia 
Jlforoi  I<ka*,  etc,—"  The  End   the  Test  of  a  Progressive  Bevelation." 

(Lect.  I.) 

Bishop  Butler  has  the  following  interesting  passage  ; 

"  Indeed,  there  are  some  particular  precepts  in  Scripture,  given  to 
particular  persons,  requiring  actions,  which  would  be  immoral  and  vi- 
cious, were  it  not  for  such  precepts.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  nil  these 
are  of  euch  a  kind,  as  that  the  precept  changes  the  whole  nature  of  the 
case,  and  of  the  action  ;  and  both  constitutes  and  shows  that  not  to  bo 
unjust  or  immoral,  which,  prior  to  the  precept,  must  have  appeared  and 
really  have  been -bo;  which  may  well  be,  since  none  of  these  precepts 
are  contrary  to  immutable  morality.  If  it  were  commanded  to  culti- 
vate the  principles,  and  act  from  the  spirit  of  Ireachery,  ingratitude, 
cruelty ;  the  command  would  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  of  the 
action  in  any  of  these  instances.  But  it  is  quite  otherwlie  in  precepts 
which  require  only  the  doing  an  external  action ;  for  instance,  taking 
away  the  property  or  life  of  any.  For  men  have  no  right  to  either  life 
or  property,  but  what  ariaeB  solely  from  the  grant  of  Uod.     When  this 
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Each  saccessive  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  ancient  Reve- 
latioQ  was  attended  with  a  curresponding  development  of 
religious  and  ethical  ideas.  Not  only  conduct,  but  also 
doctrinal  and  devotional  utterances  are  homogeneous  with 
the  particular  era  in  which  they  are  found.  The  inspira- 
tion of  prophets  a9br^  but  a  partial  disclosure  of  truth ; 
it  does  not  escape  the  limitations  of  time  and  situation.  In 
the  stormy  period  of  the  Judges,  Deborah  the  Prophetess 

grant  is  revoked,  they  cease  to  have  any  rights  at  all  id  either.  And 
though  a  couree  of  external  acts,  which  without  comToand  woiilil  be  im- 
moral, nia»t  malie  an  immoral  liabtt,  jet  a  few  detached  commands  liave 
DD  such  nHtural  tendency.  I  thouglit  proper  to  saf  thus  much  of  the 
few  Scripture  preceptB,  which  require  not  vidouB  adiooa,  but  actions 
which  would  have  l>ecn  vicious,  h&d  it  not  been  for  inch  precepts;  be- 
cause they  are  sometimes  wealtiy  urged  as  immoral,  and  great  weiglit  is 
laid  upon  objections  drawn  from  them.  But  to  me  there  seema  no  ditfi- 
colty  at  a.11  in  these  prece[ita,  but  what  arisefi  from  their  being  offences ; 
i.  c^  from  their  being  liable  to  be  perrerted,  as  indeed  lliej  are,  bj 
wicked,  de«igning men,  toservethe  most  horrid  purposes,  and  perhaps, 
to  mislead  the  weak  and  eathusiaslic."  Anoiogy,  Part  ii.  Ch.  iii.  Mr. 
Orote,  in  comments  on  this  passage,  in  a  note  in  his  work  on  Plato 
(Vol.  iii.  pp.  394, 395),  appears)  to  think  that  aconservative  Greek,  on  the 
same  grounds,  might  have  defended  the  obnoxious  actsand  commands  of 
his  divinities  against  one  who  would  take  them  as  examples  for  his  own 
CKiducL  But  Mr.  Qrote's  remarks  involve  several  fallacies.  The  first 
is  that  thej  overlook  the  fact  that  the  revocation  of  the  grant  of  life  and 
property  by  the  Deily,  in  the  cases  Rupposed  by  Butler,  ia  considered  (o 
be  baaed  on  justice,  and  to  be  a  part  of  a  wise  scheme  of  general  govern- 
ment ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  myths  in  question,  the  gods  act  mani- 
festly from  caprice,  lost,  and  other  obviously  seifUh  paasionn.  The  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  as  to  the  characterof  the  objects  of  wor^'bip  In  each 
ewe  n  plain.  Then,  secondly,  Butler  implies  that  the  precepts  to  which 
be  refers  aro  tlioan  to  be  the  sole  warrant  of  the  'particular  acts  which 
they  enjoin.  They  are  so  shown  by  the  circumstances  uader  which 
Ihey  are  given,  and— what  is  here  specially  worthy  of  note— by  subso- 
qoent  levelations  concerning  human  duties.  Thun,  these  special  com- 
mands are  on  a  level  with  the  injunctions  of  a  magistrate  to  his  deputies 
to  take  property  or  life,  which  these  individuals,  without  the  authority 
derived  from  the  commands,  would  not  Chink  themselves  to  have  a  right 
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ohftDted  a  soDg  of  triamph  over  the  &llen  enemies  of  Israel, 
Id  this  song,  we  read :  "Blessed  above  women,  shall  Jael 
the  wife  of  Heber  the  Keoite  be." '  Jael  had  treacherously 
stain  Sisera  whom  she  had  decoyed  into  her  tent.  No  argu- 
ment is  needed  to  show  the  iaconsisteiicy  of  such  an  act 
with  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  Yet  it  receives  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Prophetess  the  most  distinguished  praise. 
The  motive  of  the  act  was  a  high  and  unselfish  one;  the 
deed  which  sprang  from  it  \na  wrong,  though  ignorantly 
done.  "If  wecan  overlook  the  treachery  and  violence  which 
belonged  to  the  morals  of  the  age  and  country,  and  bear  in 
mind  Jael'a  ardent  sympathies  with  the  oppressed  people 
of  Grod,  her  faith  in  the  right  of  Israel  to  possess  the  land 
in  which  they  were  now  slaves,  her  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  as  against  the  gods  of  Canaan,  and  the  heroic 
courage  and  firmness  with  which  she  executed  her  deadly 
purpose,  we  shall  be  ready  to  yield  her  the  praise  which  is 
her  due.'"  "  Deborah  speaks  of  Jael's  deed  by  the  light 
of  her  own  age,  which  did  not  make  manifest  tho  evil  of 
guile  and  bloodshed ;  the  light  in  ours  does'." '  What  shall 
be  said,  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  of  Deborah's  applause 
of  Jael?  It  is  merited  if  applied  to  the  motive;  it  is  mis- 
placed when  directed  to  the  act.  The  act  was  right  "ac- 
cording to  that  dispensation,"  where  "  love  your  friend  and 
hat«  your  enemy  "  was  the  highest  recognized  rule  of  con- 
duct Deborah  was  cognizant  of  no  broader  rule  of  mo- 
rality.* 

Nowhere  do  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  religious  mind 
find  so  pathetic  an  expression  as  in  the  Psalms.  Yet  this 
collection  embraces,  in  addition  to  lyrics  composed  by  David, 
others  of  an  earlier  date,  and  many  of  later  origin,  ex- 

'  Judge*  T.  24.        ' "  Speaker's  Commentarf,"  Judges  t.  24. 

■  Ibid.,  Judgee  iv.  21. 

'See  Dr.  Hoxl/s  lenurlu,  Bitling  Meat,  ttc.,  p.  163  eeq. 
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tendiDgdowQ  beyond  the  Exile.  And  they  bear  the  traoes 
of  the  elder  dUpensation  out  of  which  they  were  produoed. 
The  Christian  reader  oocasioDally  meets  with  imprecations 
that  grate  upon  his  ear,  from  their  sneming  antagonism  to 
the  humane  preceptu  of  the  New  Testament.  This  feeling 
is  not  confined  to  sentimental  religionists  who  would  sub- 
tract righteousness  from  religion.  It  b  generally  felt. 
Some  have  sought  to  construe  these  passages  as  a  mere  pro- 
phecy of  what  is  actually  to  befall  evil-doers;  but  this 
untenable  interpretation  simply  shows  the  pressure  of  the 
dilGculty  which  it  seeks  to  avoid.  Some  would  consider 
them  an  outburst  of  nghteous  indignation,  free  from  all 
personal  vindictiveness,  like  the  cry  of  Milton  in  the  Son- 
n^  upon  the'Maaaacre  of  the  Waldenses : 

"Avenge,  O  Lord,  thj  daiighteml  islnti  vhoee  bonea 
Lie  wsttered  on  the  Alpine  mountaitu  cold." 

More  commonly  it  is  allied  that  such  imprecations  were 
uttered  by  David  in  his  character  as  theocmtic  king,  as  per- 
sonating the  Messiah,  and  with  nifcrence  to  the  enemies  of 
Christ.  Butif  imprecations  were  uttered  by  David  and  other 
authors  of  the  Psalms,  from  what  may  be  called  public  con- 
siderations as  distinguished  from  personal  resentment,  it 
stilt  remains  true  that  Jesus  himself  did  not  pour  out  mal- 
edictions against  his  foes,  or  against  the  eaemies  of  his 
kingdom;  for  the  denunciations  uttered  with  reference  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.),  though  expressive 
of  indignation  as  well  as  grief,  are  not  to  be  thus  construed. 
On  the  contrary,  He  bade  his  disciples  pray  for  those  who 
hated  them  and  their  cause.  They  were  rebuked  for  wish- 
ing to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  his  enemies. 
He  himself  prayed  on  the  cross  for  the  pardon  of  his  de- 
stroyers. Among  his  precepte  we  feel  ourseivee  iu  a  new 
atmosphere,  where  the  retributive  sentiment  is  no  longer 
uppermost^ 
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But  do  all  the  maledictions  in  the  Psalms  admit  of  beiog 
referred  to  sympathy  with  divine  justice,  ascontrasted  with 
personal  revenge  ?  Is  there  not  a  residue  which  do  not 
come  under  this  category?  Who  can  suppose  the  109th 
Psalm  to  emanate  wholly  from  this  imporsonal  motive,  or 
to  have  been  written  by  a  Christian  disciple ?  "Let  his 
prayer  become  sin,"  "let  his  days  be  few,"  "let  there  be 
none  to  extend  men^tohim,"  "let  his  children  be  contin- 
ually vagubonda  and  beg,"  "let  his  posterity  be  cut  off" — 
compare  these  invocations  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  truth  is  that  the  rule  of  retaliation — "  an  eye  for  an 
eye  " — had  been  given  to  them  of  old  time,  but  Christ  gave 
another  law,  the  law  of  love.  Forbearance,  and  mercy  to 
enemies  are  not  unknown  to  the  Old  Testament;  but  they 
are  in  the  background.  They  did  not  find  that  place  in 
the  Old  Testament  type  of  piety,  which  is  given  them  in 
the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus.  If  Christ  had  notliing 
new  to  teach,  why  should  he  teach  at  all  ?  To  expect  all  ' 
the  characteristic  graces  of  the  Gospel  in  the  writers  of  the 
Psalms,  and  to  complain  if  they  are  absent,  ia  not  less  un-  ' 
.  reasonable  than  to  wonder  that  flowers  do  not  blossom 
in  January.  "The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ." '  The  revelation  of  jus- 
tice must  precede  that  of  forgiveness ;  and  revenge,  which 
Lord  Bacon  calls  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  bad  as  it  b,  is  a 
less  evil  than  torpidity  of  conscience.  It  was  well  that  men 
should  learn  to  abhor  wickedness;  the  Gospel  has  taught 
us  to  discriminate  between  the  evil  principle  aud  the  person 
in  whose  character  it  mingles.  Tlie  method  of  prepress  in 
the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  is  like  that  which  is  to  govern 
its  spread :  "  First  the  blade,  then  the  car,  ailcr  that  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear."  * 

In  the  ancient  Scriptures  there  is  one  book,  analogous  in 
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its  Btructure  to  the  Psalms,  bnt  of  an  ethical  character, — 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.  It  is  an  "anlhol<^y  from  the  say- 
ings of  the  sages  of  Israel,  taking  its  name  from  the  chief- 
est  of  them ;"  for  it  is  a  compilation  which  did  not  see  the 
light  in  its  present  form  until  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Solomon.  It  is  like  the  Psalms,  which  are  "an  anthology 
from  the  hymns,  not  of  David  only,  but  of  the  sons  of  Ko- 
rah  an<1  others,  some  named,  and  some  anonymous." '  The 
Proverbs  are  distinguished  from  heathen  literature  of  a  si- 
milar kind  by  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment religion  which  are  found  in  them.  The  Fear  of  the 
Lonl  is  made  the  b^inning  of  Wisdom.  Yet  in  the  pro- 
minence given  to  prudential  motives,  in  the  stress  laid 
npon  temporal  rewards,  the  difference  of  tone  from  that  of 
the  Gospel  is  manifest.  It  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  ear- 
lier dispensation.' 

The  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish 
I>ispensation  is  affirmed  by  Jesus  in  the  reply  which  he 
made  to  the  disciples  when  they  were  disposed  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  the  inhospitable  Samaritans,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Prophet  Elijah.  "Wist  ye  not,"  he  said, — 
for  the  answer  should  probably  be  read  as  a  question — 
"  Wist  ye  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of?"*  The 
Spirit  of  Ood  that  animated  them  wati  a  s|)irit  of  forbear- 
ance and  love.     The  Spirit  of  God  was  with  Elijah;*  but 

'  "  SpoBker'e  CommentBiy,"  Introd.  to  ProTBrbs, 
'  When  the  historical  and  progressive  character  of  BeTeUtion  i* 
,  clearly  a[^rehended,  the  valiie  of  such  bookii,  for  example,  aa  Ruth,  Ks- 
ther,  and  Canticles,  i>i  easilj  discerned.  There  is  no  book  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  does  not  aid  in  illustrating  the  IMspenxalion.  The 
aoial  standards,  the  social  and  religloos  sentlmentn,  engendered  at  a 
given  stage  of  Berelatioo,  ai«  reflected  in  the  coittempomneoas  lilera- 
lure  that  springs  up  within  its  cii«Ie.  All  of  tliie  literalure  is  stamped 
with  a  character  which  distinguiihea  It  from  the  products  of  Gcniile 
thoogbl, 

*  Luke  ix.  66.  *  Compare  Lake  L  17. 
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the  retributive  sentiment — the  etera  tone  of  justice — marked 
the  elder  Dispensation.  It  vras  a  high,  but  not  the  highest, 
not  the  complete,  cxpressioD  of  the  principle  of  goodness. 

The  superiority  of  Christianity  over  the  Judaic  system, 
and  the  fitct  that  it  effected  more  than  a  bare  purification 
of  a  corrupted" doctrine  and  ritual,  are  involved  in  the  re- 
ply of  Jesus  to  the  question  of  his  disciples  about  fasting — 
why  he  did  not  make  them  to  fast,  as  John  made  his  disci- 
ples. "Kew  wine,"  he  said,  "miistbe  put  into  new  bottles."' 
Institutions  must  conform  to  the  doctrine  which  they  em- 
body. They  must  be  new,  because  that  is  nenr.  A  new 
type  of  piety  most  create  a  new  ritual  congenial  with  it- 
self It  will  not  brook  customs  incongruous  with  it. 
Closely  connected  as  his  religion  was  with  the  antecedent 
faith,  it  was  yet  no  mere  reproduction  of  the  old.  It  waa 
something  original,  differing  from  the  former  doctrine; 
though,  in  some  sense,  the  complement  of  it.  The  New 
Testament  authors  call  the  hallowed  rites  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, shadows, — nnsubstantial  images  of  the  realities  of 
which  the  believer  in  Christ  is  possessed.'  Indignant  that 
Christian  believers  should  retreat  bacli  to  the  Mosaic  ob- 
servances, the  Apostle  Paul  styles  them  "weak  and  beg- 
garly elemenls,"  or  rudiments,  which  the  Gospel  has  lefl 
behind.*  The  law  which  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Mosaic 
Bevelation  is  described  in  its  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial 
features,  as  a  schoolmaster,  taking  charge  of  the  unripe 
youth,  and  leading  him  to  a  place  where  this  provisional 
office  is  superseded.* 

Apart  from  all  other  defects,  tJie  Apostle  Paul  sets  forth 
the  radical  insufficiency  of  the  Old  Testament  system.  It 
was,  in  its  predominant  character,  a  law-system.  Law, 
ooming  from  without,  had  to  enoounter  the  principle  of  sin 
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within  the  soul ;  and  law  had  in  it  no  power  of  moral  re- 
generation. The  proper  result  of  the  Old  Testament  sya- 
tem,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  explains  it,  was  to  make  this  fact 
manifest  in  the  oonsciousness  of  men,  and  to  awaken  a 
yearniog  for  deliverance  from  sin,  through  a  power  work- 
ing from  within.  The  triumph  of  the  Old  Testament  form 
of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  demonstration  of  its  own  £iil- 
nre;  its  iailure,  that  is,  to  do  more  than  to  pave  the  way 
for  something  more  efiFeotive.  The  ancient  theocracy 
wrought  its  victory  and  attained  its  end  when  it  moved 
"a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews"  to  turn  from  it  la  despair, 
with  the  cry,  "Who  shall  deliver  me?" 

We  proceed  a  step  further  in  the  discussion,  when  we 
say  that  Christianity  is  the  perfect  form  of  reli^ob.  la 
other  words,  it  is  the  absolute  religion.  It  is  the  final  out- 
come of  this  long  processor  growth.  It  is  not  an  inchoate, 
defective  system,  destined  to  vanish,  like  Judaism,  by  being 
merged  in  a  higher  form  of  creed  and  worship.  The  interest 
that  is  taken  atpresent  in  the  study  of  comparative  religion, 
the  more  charitable  spirit  in  which  heathenism  and  heathen 
philosophy  are  judged,  and  a  wide-spread  skepticism  in  re- 
spect to  the  miraculous  element  in  Christianity,  predispose 
many  to  reduce  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  to  tlie  level  of  the 
Jewish  or  even  of  the  ethnic  systems.  Such  plainly  is  not 
tiie  view  which  Christianity,  as  presented  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, takes  of  its  own  rank.  Bather  is  it  the  culminating 
point  in  the  pn^ress  of  Revelation,  fulfilling,  or  filling  out 
to  perfection,  that  which  preceded.  Several  considerations 
will  tend  to  establish  this  claim. 

1.  In  Jesus  Beligion  is  actually  realized  in  its  per- 
fection. 

By  such  means  alone  could  the  kingdom' of  God  on  earth 
he  consummated.     This  the  Prophets,  and  especially  Isaiah, 
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had  discerned.  "There  must  come  some  ooe  who  should 
perfectly  satisfy  all  the  demaads  of  the  true  religiou,  so  as 
to  become  the  centre  from  which  all  its  truth  aud  force 
ehoiild  operate."  "  Unless  there  first  comes  some  one  who 
ehall  transfigure  this  religiou  into  its  purest  form,  it  will 
never  be  perfected,  and  its  kingdom  will  never  come.  But 
he  will  and  must  come,  for  otherwise  the  religion  wbicli 
demands  him  would  he  false;  he  is  the  first  true  king  uf  the 
community  of  the  true  God,  and  as  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceiveil  of  as  supplanting  him,  he  will  reign  forever  in  irre- 
sistible power."  "Before  the  lightning  flash  of  this  truth 
in  Isaiah's  soul,  every  lower  hope  retreated," '  This  lofty, 
inspired  ideal  was  fulfilled  in  Him  who  made  it  his  meat 
and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  God,  an<l  who  drank  the  deep- 
est cup  of  anguish  with  the  words:  "Nevertheless,  not  my 
will,  but  Thine,  be  done!"* 

2.  In  Christ  the  Revelation  of  God  to  and  through  mau 
reaches  its  climax.  Revelation  had  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  revelation  of  God.  In  the  inspiration  of  tha 
prophets,  He  became  "at  sundry  times,"  for  a  season,  a  liv- 
ing Power  in  the  soul,  exalting  and  prompting  its  natural 
activities.  These  revelations,  temporary  and  sporadic,  fore- 
shadow an  abiding  Presence  of  God  in  man,  such  as  con- 
stitutes the  peculiarity  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

3.  In  Christianity  the  fundamental  relations  of  Grod  to 
the  world  are  completely  disclosed.  The  old  dispensation 
was  a  long  crusade  i^inst  heathenism.  Heathenism  par- 
tially, if  not  wholly,  merged  God  in  nature.  The  first  verse 
of  Genesis  is  a  denial  of  an  element  of  heathenism  that 
clings  to  it  even  in  its  most  refined  forms.  The  Znroastrian 
religion,  the  nearest  approach  to  pure  theism,  divided  the 
work  of  creation  between  two  eternal  Powers.  Plato  held 
to  the  eternity  of  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  realm  of 

'  Ewald,  Gaehichti,  iii.  710,  711.  '  Luke  xxii.  42. 
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ideas.  The  Old  Testameot  insists  oq  the  unity,  the  per- 
sonalis, and  the  transceadence  of  God.  He  is  above  tlie 
world,  and  distinct  from  it.  This  truth  being  Beciired,  it 
remained  ibr  the  New  Testament  to  bring  forward  its  coun- 
terpart, the  immanence  of  God.  He  is  in  the  world,  though 
not,  as  the  Pantheist  dreams,  to  be  identified  with  it.  Tlius 
the  New  Testament  rounds  out  the  revelation  of  God's 
essenUal  relations  to  the  world. 

4.  Through  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God  actually  attains 
its  universal  character. 

He  heathen  religions  belonged  each  to  a  particular  na- 
tion. The  divinities  of  evtry  people  were  supposed  to  have 
appointed  the  rites  of  their  worsliip  within  the  territory 
which  they  protected.  The  religion  of  each  country  was 
interwoven  with  its  civil  constitution.  It  was  part  and 
parcel  of  a  political  system,  and  strongly  reflected  the  {>ecu- 
liaritics  of  the  people  in  which  it  had  arisen.  Thus,  instead 
of  bringing  men  together  in  a  common  society,  the  heathen 
religions  rather  tended  to  keep  them  apart.  Religion  formed 
one  of  the  barriers  that  separated  nations  from  each  other. 
Of  necessity.  Revealed  Religion,  at  the  outset,  in  its  rudi- 
mental  st^e,  was  likewise  national.  It  wascoD6iiedwithin 
the  limits  of  a  civil  community.  Whoever  would  have  the 
benefit  of  it  must  become,  if  he  could,  a  member  of  tliat 
Btat«.  The  privileges  of  the  true  religion  were  accessible 
only  within  the  pale  of  a  tingle  people.  Although  they 
were  ever  assured  that  they  were  chosen,  not  because  they 
were  more  deserving  than  others,  hut  merely  to  be  almoners 
of  a  bles^ng  to  mankind,  yet  their  distinction  might  have, 
and  did  have,  the  eflect  even  upon  them  to  engender  a 
proud  isolation.  Through  Christianity,  the  external  theo- 
cracy was  dropped  as  a  thing  outgrown.  Everything  that 
was  accidental,  provisional,  local,  in  religion,  fell  away. 
"  Not  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,"  was  the 
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Father  to  be  worshipped  j  His  temple  was  to  be  in  the  hu- 
man soul. '  la  the  new  kingdom,  there  was  neither  Jew 
Dor  Greek,  barbarian  nor  Scythian,  male  nor  female,  bond 
nor  free.*  That  is  to  say,  in  this  high  fellowship  of  religion, 
distinctions  of  raoe,  of  sex,  and  of  condition — as  between 
masters  and  slaves — vanish.  A  common  sympathy  sweeps 
away  the  walls  of  separation  between  man  and  man.  The 
heavenly  good  of  the  gospel  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  can  be  offered  indiscriminately  to  all.  The  sense  of  a 
common  relationship  to  Christ  and  to  God  melts  away  all 
differences.  The  brotherhood  of  the  race  is  no  more  a  phil- 
osopher's dream ;  it  has  become  a  realized  fact.  Appealing 
to  &  common  religious  sentiment,  a  common  consciousaefls 
of  sin  and  of  the  need  of  help,  and  offering  a  remedy  that 
is  equally  adapted  to  all,  Christianity  shows  itself  possessed 
of  the  attributes  of  a  universal  religion. 

Christianity  vindicates  its  claim  to  this  character,  as  being 
a  religion  of  principles,  not  of  rules.  The  Old  Testament 
system  was  predominantly  l^al.  The  duties  of  men  were 
enumerated,  one  by  one;  worship  in  its  minute  details  was 
prescribed.  Nothing  in  this  department  was  lefl  to  choice. 
The  law  of  human  conduct  was  splintered  into  a  multitude 
of  particulars.  A  tlioughtful  mind  always  feels  relief  when 
it  can  descend  below  rules  to  their  ground  and  source.  la 
proportion  as  one  penetrates  to  the  ground-work  of  princi- 
ples, he  is  enabled  to  dispense  with  rulei<.  The  soul  be- 
comes a  law  to  itself;  the  end  which  the  soul  sets  before  it  is  it- 
self a  criterion  of  what  is  to  bedone  and  omitted.  The  rational 
perception  and  choice  of  an  end  of  action  bring  freedom, 
emancipation.  Conduct  then  flo^vs  &om  an  interior  im- 
pulse; it  is  a  product  of  spontaneity.  Christian  life  is  not 
an  "imitation"  of  Christ,  in  the  ordinary  conception  of  the 
term.     It  is  a  relation  like  that  of  the  branches  to  the  vine 


■  John  ir.  21,  2 
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that  infuses  iato  them  life.  The  work  of  the  Gospel  ia  de- 
scribed as  a  new  creation  in  humanity  ;  its  disciples  as  nev 
creatures  in  Christ ;  Christ  as  another  Adam,  a  second  head 
of  the  race.* 

It  is  evident,  that  a  code  of  rules,  however  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  a  particular  nation,  in  a  certain  state  of 
civilization,  may  not  answer  when  circumstances  are  altered. 
A  legal  system,  therefore,  cannot  be  perman^t ;  it  can 
never  be  an  absolute  religion  in  the  sense  we  have  given  to 
the  term.  But  the  Gospel  establishes  a  filial  relation  be- 
tween man  and  God.  It  implants  principles  that  can  never 
become  obsolete,  because  they  coincide  with  rectitude  itself, 
and  can  never  need  a  supplement,  Btnce  they  involve  in 
diemselves  all  specific  obligations.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
any  more  comprehensive  principle  should  be  brought  forward 
to  supersede  love.  No  typo  of  goodness  can  ever  be  dis- 
covered that  excels  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Because  Christian- 
ity contents  itself  with  the  inculcation  of  seminal  principles, 
□ot  seeking  to  dictate  or  restrain  conduct  fiirther  than  these 
may  prompt,  it  shows  itself  the  ultimate  form  of  religion. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  institutions  of  the  Christian 
religion — its  polity  and  worship — are  not  cast  into  an  in- 
flexible shape.  They  flow  out  of  its  own  creative  spirit, 
and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  variation.  Even  the  simple 
features  of  the  polity  and  cultus,  which  have  an  authori- 
tative sanction,  are  in  direct  accord  with  the  nature  of 
Christian  society.  There  are  thus  no  unalterable  forms  of 
church  government,  and  no  unbending  ritnal,  but  room  for 
that  diversity  which  ia  required  by  difierences  in  tempera- 
ment, and  by  different  grades  of  culture.  Those  who 
contend  for  a  leaden  uniformity  in  things  external,  miscoa- 
ceive  the  genius  of  the  Christian  reli^pon.  They  lose  sight 
of  the  catholic  quality  that  belongs  to  it. 
'  2  Cor.  T.  17,  1  Cor.  it.  «. 
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The  progress  of  religion  within  the  circle  of  the  Scrip- 
tuns  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  kind  of  develop- 
ment through  which  Christianity  has  passed  since  it  waa 
first  promulgated  by  the  Apostles.  That  there  has  been  a 
development  since  that  epoch  is  do  more  than  to  say  that 
Christianity  is  a  living  system.  But  there  is  thiB  differ* 
ence :  in  the  giving  of  Revelation,  at  each  successive  st^e, 
and  especially  at  the  consummation,  there  was  an  inere- 
-mcnt  of  its  contents.  New  truths  were  added  to  the  pre- 
vious stock.  Thu  is  not  true  of  Christianity  since  the 
Apostolic  age.  Those  who  consider  the  Gospel  a'  purely 
natural  product,  would  effiice  this  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween Apostolic  and  poet- Apostolic  theolc^y,  and  put  both 
on  the  same  level.  Among  the  writers  who  have  handled 
the  subject  with  marked  ability  are  certain  Koman  Catho- 
lic authors,  as  De  Maistre,  and  Mohler,  on  the  continent, 
and  Newman  in  England.  As  Newman,  in  his  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  Egs&y,  has  shown,  political  and  re- 
ligious ideas  are  in  their  own  nature  fructifying.  They 
do  not,  like  mathematical  truth,  lie  inert  iA  the  minds 
into  which  they  &II.  On  the  contrary,  they  produce  a 
ferment.  Christian  truth  afl^ts  in  this  living  way  the 
intellect,  the  emotions,  and  the  will.  The  mind  receives 
these  Ideas  as  into  an  alembic.  It  exercises  upon  them  its 
analysis ;  it  formulates  them,  connects  them  with  the  rest 
of  its  beliefs,  elucidates  and  defends  them  by  blending 
with  them  collateral  truth  which  they  imply.  Theology, 
or  the  translation  of  Christian  truth  into  dogma,  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  intellectual  process.  Christian  ideas,  likewise, 
and  the  objects  of  faith,  excite  the  emotional  nature.  They 
call  into  life  sentiments  which  incorporate  themselves  In 
Christian  art  and  worship.  In  the  proportion  in  which 
they  transform  the  mind  and  charatder,  they  transform  life. 
The  ethical  relations  of  Christianity  are  by  degrees  un- 
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folded. .  New  obligations  are  brought  to  consciousness, 
from  day  to  day.  Cruel  amusements  of  heathen  antiquity 
died  out  under  the  silent  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
Ad  atmosphere  of  feeling  is  produced,  iu  which  unrigh- 
teous l^slation  and  brutal  punishments  cannot  survive. 
Less  than  a  ceutury  ago,  Christian  ministers  imported 
slaves  from  Africa  for  domestic  service.  When  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  was  formed,  Cbristiau  sentiment  had  not 
risen  to  a  strength  sufGcieut  to  forbid  the  continuance  of 
the  slave  trade  ;  and  it  was  allowed  for  a  term  of  years. 
Now  this  traffic  is  treated  aa  piracy  by  the  Christian  na- 
tions. The  New  Testament  did  not,  iu  express  terma, 
prohibit  slavery;  but  the  spirit  of  Christianity  abolished  it. 
The  treatment  of  the  poor,  of  the  insane,  and  of  the  suf- 
fering and  afflicted  classes  generally,  which  £iiled  to  shock 
the  Christian  sense  of  a  former  day,  is  now  felt  to  be  in- 
human. All  these  developments,  whether  of  thought  and 
belielj  of  worship  and  devotion,  of  Christian  politics,  or 
morals,  aa  far  as  they  are  sound  or  wholesome,  are  due  to 
the  genius  of  Christianity.  Here  is  at  once  their  source, 
and  the  touchstone  of  their  character.  Afl  Protestants,  we 
must  demur  to  the  doctrine  that  an  infallible  safeguard 
exists  i^inst  the  introduction  of  elements  i\t  variance  with 
Christian  truth,  which  may  prove  the  germ  of  a  false  de- 
velopment But  even  the  writers  to  whom  we  refer,  hold 
that  the  whole  deposit  of  revealed  truth  was  with  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  is  contained  in  their  teaching.  So 
&r  as  the  development  is  normal,  it  springs  out  of  the 
primitive  seed.  What  we  behold  results  from  a  clearer 
understanding,  a  more  vivid  appreciation,  of  the  truth  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament.  To  the  sum  and  substanoe 
of  this  truth,  nothing  has  been  added. 

Christian  ethics  have  sometimes  been  charged  with  Jault. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  bis  Essay  on  Liberty,  says :  "  I  believe 
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that  other  ethics  than  that  which  can  he  evolved  from  ez- 
clusivelj  Christian  aouroes,  rnuat  exiat  side  hy  side  vith 
Christian  ethics  to  produce  the  moral  r^eneratioQ  of  man- 
kind.'" He  guards  against  misunderstauding,  b/  add- 
ing; "  I  believe  that  the  dyings  of  Christ  are  all  that  I 
can  see  any  evidence  of  tlieir  having  been  intended  to  he ; 
that  they  are  irreconcilable  with  nothing  which  a  compre- 
hensive morality  requires ;  that  everything  which  is  ex- 
cellent in  ethics  may  be  brought  within  them,  with  no 
greater  violence  to  their  language  than  has  been  done  by 
all  who  have  attempted  to  deduce  from  them  any  practical 
^stem  of  conduct  whatever." '  If  nothing  more  were 
meant  than  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  pretend  to 
define  all  the  particulars  of  duty,  but  leaves  them  in  some 
cases  to  be  inferred,  Mr.  Mill's  observation  would  he  just. 
He  refers,  in  support  of  bin  criticism,  to  the  absence  of  any 
recognition,  in  Christian  ethics,  of  duty  to  the  state,  to  the 
negative  character  of  Christian  precepts,  to  an  exclusive 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  passive  virtues,  and  to  the  want 
of  reference  to  magnanimity,  personal  dignity,  the  sense  of 
honor,  and  the  like, — qualities  which,  he  says,  we  learn  to 
esteem  (tom  Greek  and  Roman  sources. 

The  imputation  that  Christian  precepts  are  preemi- 
nently negative,  is  ernrely  not  founded  in  tnith.  It  is  not 
"a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue  "  which  is  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament.  To  do  good  is  made  not  less  obligatory 
than  to  shun  evil.  The  religion  which  has  for  its  work  ta 
transform  the  world  is  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  abstinence 
from  wrong- doing. 

It  is  not  true  that  by  insisting  on  mutual  benevolence, 
Christianity  thereby  weakens  the  force  of  particular  obliga- 
tions. The  Gospel  does  not  frown  upon  patriotism  any 
more  than  upon  the  domestic  aSectioos.  Not  the  love  of 
'  Page  93.  ■  Page  M. 
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ooontrr,  more  than  the  love  of  kindred,  is  chilled  by 
Christian  teaching.  The  state,  as  well  as  the  &mily,  is 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  diviae  order.  It  was  an 
Apostle  who  loved  his  own  nation  so  ardently  that  he  waa 
willing  to  be  accursed  for  their  sake. 

If  the  passive  rirtues  are  exalted  in  the  Christian  fiystem, 
it  is  not  as  the  sabstitnte,  but  as  the  complement  of  quali- 
ties of  another  class.  Beveoge  is  unlawful;  truth  is  not 
to  be  propagated  by  violence;  but  unrigliteousness  in 
every  form  is  assaile<l  with  an  earnestness  that  admits  of 
no  increase.  Nor  does  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament 
diaooantenanoe  the  use  of  force  for  the  protection  of  society. 
The  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God  for  the  execution  of 
justice.  As  for  magnanimity,  the  sense  of  honor,  and 
kindred  feelings,  they  are  included  in  the  category  of 
whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good 
report.  *  Christianity  excludes  nothing  that  is  admirable 
from  its  ideal  of  character;  and  if  there  be  virtues  which 
have  flourished  on  heathen  ground,  Christianity  takes  them 
Dp,  while  at  the  same  time  it  infuses  into  them  a  new 
spirit — the  leaven  of  an  unselfish  love. 

Robust  and  aggressive  elements  enter  into  the  Christian 
ideal  of  character;  yet  there  was  a  reason  why,  at  the 
outset,  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  meekness,  patience, 
reeignatifm,  and  the  other  virtues  called  passive.  The  fues 
of  a  Christian  were  of  his  own  household.  All  the  forces 
of  society,  civil  and  eccleeiastica],  were  arrayed  against 
him.  There  waa  the  strongest  possible  need  for  the  excr- 
dse  of  just  these  qualities.  Particular  affections,  like  the 
love  of  home  and  of  countiy,  have  a  root  in  Christian 
ethics.  But  since  Christianity  came  into  a  world  where 
patriotism,  and  other  aSections  limited  in  their  range,  ex- 
erdfled  a  control  that  supplanted  the  broader  principle  of 
'Phil.  It.  8. 
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philanthropy,  it  was  requisite  that  the  wider  and  more 
generic  principle  shoald  be  inculcated  with  all  urgency, 
not  with  a  view  to  extirpate  or  enervate,  but  to  curb  and 
pnriiy  subordinate  principles  of  action.  In  Christian 
ethics,  all  the  virtues,  the  milder  and  more  n^ative,  with 
the  bolder  and  more  heroic — courage  in  sudering,  and 
courage  in  action,  the  self-aocriSoe  of  the  mother  in  her 
household,  of  the  patriot  oo  the  battle-field,  of  the  mis- 
sionary to  distant  nations — find  a  just  recogniUon. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  in  what  relatioa  Christiani^ 
stands  to  the  higher  forms  of  heathen  rGliginn. 

Independently  of  the  doctriae  set  forth,  there  is  an  un- 
deniable contrast  between  the  tone  of  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  that  of  heathen  poets  and  sages  in  their  loftiest  moods. 
There  is  in  the  former  a  holy  urgency,  an  authoritative 
directness,  a  pungency  of  rebuke,  which  strike  t;he  mind 
as  a  voice  from  within  Uie  veil.  As  in  no  other  literature, 
the  soul  feels  itself  in  contact  with  the  supernatural.  The 
human  author  speaks  as  one  inspired,  as  the  oi^^  of  the 
Eternal.  "  He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority  "  ex- 
presses the  feeling  of  those  who  heard  Jesus.'  It  indicates 
a  character  that  belongs  to  the  Bible,  in  distinction  from 
all  the  products  of  heathen  wisdom. 

Yet  underneath  the  superstition  of  heathenism  tlie 
Apostle  Paul  recognized  a  true  seeking  for  God.  He 
quoted  with  approval  a  sentence  from  a  heathen  poet  to 
the  efiect  that  there  is  something  in  man  akin  to  the  divine 
nature.*  He  declares  that  if  a  law  had  been  given  to  the 
Jews,  the  same  was  true  of  the  heathen.  They,  too,  had 
a  law  written  upon  the  heart, — a  rule  which  was  implied 
in  their  judgments  of  one  another.  *  The  contents  of  this 
unwritten  mandate  of  oonscience  corresponded  to  the  moral 

■MaltTii.  29;Mwki.2l       'AcUxriiSS.      *Bom.U.1^19. 
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precepts  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  were  not  wanting 
teachers,  of  whom  Socrates  was  the  foremost,  to  inculcate 
moral  obligations.  There  were  influenoes  fitted  to  educate 
the  conscience.  The  sense  of  stn  was  far  from  being  con- 
fined io  the  Hebrews.  It  finds  a  deep  utterance  in  the 
literature  of  other  nations. 

Even  the  other  element  of  the  Jewish  system,  the  ele- 
ment of  prophecy,  is  not  without  its  analogou  among  the 
heathen.     There  is  a  natural  prophecy,  the  act  of 
"  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  on  thJDgH  to  come." 

There  were  ycftmings  that  could  not  be  met  on  the  plane 
of  natural  reli^on,  and  under  the  order  of  things  insepara- 
ble from  heathenism.  The  sense  of  an  unnatural  estrange- 
ment from  one  another,  and  from  God,  sprang  up  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  There  were  walls  of  separation  which  had 
b^ua  to  chafe  the  spirit,  hut  which  it  was  impossible  to 
surmount.  There  were  ideas  not  to  he  realized  under 
the  divisive  infiuence  of  Polytheism — "  luminous  anticipa- 
tions " — glimpses,  at  least,  of  something  better  for  man, 
yet  beyond  his  reach.  There  was  thus  a  kiud  of  prophecy, 
as  well  as  law,  outside  of  Judaism. 

If  all  this  be  true,  and  if  the  heathen  nations,  as  well  as 
the  Jews,  were  subject  to  a  providential  training,  why  not 
assign  the  same  propedeutic  office  to  Gentile  religion  and 
philosophy  that  we  assign  to  the  Judaic  u'stem  ?  Some 
have  thought  that  we  should  do  this ;  and  among  them,  the 
eminent  theolo^n,  Schleiermacher.  The  arguments  for 
this  view  do  not  lack  plausibility.  Heathenism,  it  is  said, 
at  least  in  its  best  representatives,  was  monotheistic.  The 
Gentiles  were  equally  objects  of  divine  favor,  and  they  were 
on  the  same  footing,  as  r^ards  the  offer  of  salvation,  as  the 
Jews :  "  for  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Greek"  (Rom.  X.  12).     Moreover,  it  is  a  significant  &ct 
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ill  connection  witli  Uie  first  preaching  of  Christianity  that 
the  Gentil«a.  were  found,  as  a  rule,  more  ready  to  receive 
it.  The  number  of  converts  from  the  Jewish  side  was 
small  in  comparison  with  tlie  multitude  of  heathen  who 
welcomed  the  new  faith.  The  Apostle  Paul  had  been  sur- 
prised— we  might  say,  perplexed — by  this  unexpected  and- 
startling  &ct.  This  feeling  iu  his  mind  was  at  the  root 
of  that  whole  discussion  about  election  and  the  phm  of 
Grod,  in  the  Epbtle  to  the  Romans,  which  has  been  a  battle- 
ground of  theologians  ever  since.  What  could  be  the 
moiniDg  of  Provide Qoe  ?  That  the  chosen  people,  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  should  turn  away  from  the  blessing 
which  the  GentileH  were  flocking  to  grasp!  The  immedi- 
ate cause  which  the  Apostle  assigns,  was  the  unbelief  of  the 
Jews,  A  moral  blindness  had  overtaken  them.  But  if 
the  Old  Testament  people  had  beoome  degenerate,  and  if 
the  heathen  were  more  open  to  the  truth  than  they,  where 
lay  the  pre  eminence  of  the  Jndmo  system  as  a  psedagt^ic 
instrument?  Is  not  this  a  case  where  the  tree  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  fruits? 

But  this  question  is  not  one  to  be  settled  by  a  count  of 
heads.  It  remmns  true  that  "salvation  is  of  the  Jews." 
The  tact  of  capital  importance  is  that  Judaism  is  the  parent 
of  Christianity.  There  was  the  hearth-stone  of  the  new 
religion.  The  new  system  sprang  up  on  the  soil  of  the  old, 
and  could  spring  up  nowhere  else.  There  were  "  the  ora- 
cles of  God ; "  there  were  the  Messianic  promises,  and  the 
aspirations  kindled  by  them,  in  a  ibrm  that  made  it  possible 
for  the  Messiah  to  arise,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  his 
calling,  and  to  be  recc^ized  by  others.  The  pecnliarity 
lies  in  the  oi^nic  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  earlier  Reve- 
lation to  each  other,and  the  collective  relation  of  the  whole 
of  them  to  the  Gospel.  Hence,  the  earliest  adherents  of 
the  Christian  &ith  by  whom  it  was  first  propagated  in  the 
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world,  ita  authoritative  expounders  for  all  time,  were  of 
Jewish  extraction.  Among  the  heathen,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fbregleams  of  the  Light  to  come  were  disconnected, 
scattered.  There  was  no  steady  advance.  Why  was  there 
no  defined  Moeiauic  expectation  among  them?  Why  woa 
not  the  Messiah  bom  of  the  Gentiles?  The  Platonic 
Philosophy  has  educated  many,  from  Augustine  to  Xeander, 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  but  out  of  Platonisin  the  Gos- 
pel could  not  come.  The  kingdom  of  Plato  is  presented  in 
"  the  Republic."  Nor  would  men  imbued  with  Platonism 
have  formed  the  best  nucleus  of  the  early  church.  In  the 
first  centuries,  the  attempt  to  sever  the  new  dispensation 
from  the  old,  and  to  degrade  or  ignore  the  Old  Testament, 
resulted  in  the  wild  speculations  of  Gnosticism.  The  fate 
of  the  new  system,  thus  torn  from  its  oi^nic  relations,  was 
like  that  of  a  ship,  cut  loose  from  its  moorings,  and  left  to 
drifl  whither  it  might. 

The  privilege  conferred  on  the  Jews,  iu  the  special  train- 
ing to  which  they. were  subjected,  might,  if  abused,  place 
them  at  a  disad^'antage  as  to  receiving  the  Good  News,  even 
in  comparison  with  the  nations  which  had  been  suffered 
"to  walk  in  their  own  ways."  "It  might  be,"  says  Dr. 
Arnold,  "  that  they  were  tempted  by  their  very  distinctness 
to  despise  other  nations ;  still  they  did  God's  work, — still 
they  preserved  unhurt  the  seed  of  eternal  life,  and  were  tlie 
ministeiB  of  blessing  to  all  other  nations,  even  though 
themselves  failed  to  enjoy  it."  It  is  a  question  how  fiir  the 
principle  of  Natural  Selection  will  account  for  progress  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  a  principle  of 
providential  selection  is  often  exemplified  in  history,  in  the 
dealings  of  God  with  mankind.  Nations  are  sifte<I.  A 
process  of  judgment  and  of  rgection  is  witnessed.  There  is 
an  apparent  loss  and  waste ;  as  when  a  few  blossoms  only, 
out  of  a  multitude,  fhictily.     The  Apostle  Paul   affirms 
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tlii3  very  principle  of  selection  in  the  case  of  tlie  Jews. 
There  was  au  elect  fraction  who  did  not  turn  their  backs 
on  the  Messiah — -just  as,  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  seven  thou- 
sand were  found  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.' 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  some  cases  the 
docility  which  the  heathen  manifested  when  the  Gospel  was 
first  preached,  was  due  to  an  influence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment religion  upon  them. 

The  Apostle  Paul  illustrates  the  character  of  ancient 
heathenism,  by  comparing  the  Gentile  part  of  the  church 
to  the  wild  olive  grafted  into  the  native  olive.*  The  wild 
olive  is  not  worthless,  but  it  can  not  hear  savory  fruit  until 
it  draws  its  sap  from  the  stock  that  has  grown  up  in  the 
garden  of  the  Lord.  The  branches  of  this  stock,  it  is  true, 
were  broken  off";  yet  to  the  engrafted  branch,  which  par- 
takes of  its  root  and  fatness,  it  is  said:  "Thou  beareet  not 
the  root,  but  the  root  thee."'  In  the  same  spirit,  Schelling 
has  called  the  heathen  religions  "  wild-growing."  They  are 
like  the  flowers  tliat  spring  up  of  themselves  by  the  way-side, 
— not  destitute  of  fragrance  and  beauty,  yet  inferior  to  tlie 
plants  which  have  been  watered  and  pruned  by  the  hand 
of  a  skilful  gardener. 

In  the  inquiries  before  us  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  distinctive  character  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  religion. 
It  is  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  an  ethical  doctrine.  Morality 
finds  a  broader  statement,  a  more  solemn  sanction,  and, 
above  all,  gains  a  new  motive.  But  the  morals  of  the  6oa- 
pel  is  not  the  first  or  the  main  thing.  Gibbon  plumes 
himself  on  finding  in  Isocrates  a  precept  which  he  pronounces 
the  equivalent  of  the  Golden  Rule.  He  might  have  col- 
lected like  sayings  from  a.  variety  of  heathen  sources;  al- 
though neither  Confucius,  nor  any  other  of  the  authors  in 
whom  these  sayings  are  found,  contains  the  precept  in  a 
•  Kora.  li.  4  '  Eom.  li.  24  *  Eom.  xL  18. 
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form  at  once  positive  and  aniversal.  But  an  ethical  maxim 
not  veiy  remote  ia  its  tenor  from  the  Goldea  Rule,  may 
nudoubtedly  be  cited  from  a  cumber  of  heatheu  teachera, 
and  also  from  the  Babbis.  Nowhere  else  indeed  does 
thb  precept  have  tita  promineuoe  that  is  given  it  iu  the 
New  Testament  But  the  originality  of  the  Gospel  doea 
not  consist  in  particular  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life, 
bovever  noble  they  may  be.  The  obligation  to  be 
pure,  truthful,  just,  even  the  obligation  to  forbearance 
and  compassion,  was  not  unknown,  to  the  s^es  of  an- 
tiquity. On  these  points  of  duty,  Christianity,  to  be 
sure,  speaks  with  an  tmpreasiveness  never  equalled  before. 
But  apart  front  the  holy  fervor  of  its  moral  injunctions, 
there  is  not  so  much  that  is  absolutely  new.  Christianity 
in  its  essence  is  a  religion. 

Nor  is  it  in  any  special  truth,  like  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality, that  the  substance  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found. 
Faith  in  immortality  is  not  the  exclusive  possession  of 
Christian  believers.  Philosophers  argued  for  this  doctrine, 
and  some  believed  in  it,  with  nothing  to  instruct  them  but 
the  light  of  nature.  They  looked  forward  to  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  various  other  propositions  which  are  considered  a 
part  of  religion, 

Cbris^nity  has  been  properly  styled  tlie  religion  of  re- 
demption. Here  lies  its  peculiarity.  It  is  the  approach 
of  heaven  to  men ;  the  love  of  God  taking  hold  of  men  to 
lift  them  up  to  a  higher  fellowship.  The  originality  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  to  be  sought  in  the  character  and 
pereon  of  Christ  Himself,  and  in  the  new  life  that  flows 
ont  from  Him. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  BOUAH   EHFIKB  AB  A  PBEPARA.TIOM  FOB  CHBraTIAlOTT. 

"The  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  providential  jostifi- 
cation  uf  the  oonqnering  policy  of  the  Senate."*  The  close 
relation  of  the  Kotnan  Empire  to  Christianity  has  not  &iled 
to  strike  thoughtful  minds  of  whatever  creed.  A  stern  spi- 
rit, a  hard,  unrelenting  policy,  marked  the  steps  of  Roman 
conquest.  To  spare  the  submissive  and  war  down  Uia 
proud — jwrcere  attbjectU  et  d^diare  aupo'bos*' — was  the 
recognized  maxim;  but  in  practice  the  Bomaos  not  seldom 
fell  below  the  measure  of  humanity  dictated  by  this  rule. 
There  were  flagrant  crimes  against  civilization,  like  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  and  the  enslaving  of  their  inhabitants.  Yet  in 
the  course  of  events  that  built  up  the  stupendous  and  long- 
enduring  fabric  of  Roraau  dominion,  even  the  Christian 
Fathers  who  reprobated  those  crimes,  discerned  a  provi- 
dential purpose,* 

Circumstances  fevored  the  growth  of  Roman  power. 
Had  Alexander  the  Great  lived  to  cany  his  arins  west- 
ward, the  issues  of  history  might  have  been  wholly  altered. 
Had  Greece  not  fallen  politically  and  morally,  and  had  the 
kingdoms  of  the  East  not  sunk  into  decrepitude,  the  subju- 
gation of  these  countries  might  have  been  impossible,  and 
Borne  might  have  been  stopped  in  her  career  of  conquest 

'  LauppDt,  Barae,  p.  8.  '  Virgil,  -S*  VI.  483. 
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Bat  after  Carthage,  her  great  rival,  had  beon  crushed,  there 
was  no  other  people  that  bad  the  energy  requisite  to  with- 
stand her  progress  to  universal  empire. 

So  extended  was  the  sway  of  Rome,  and  so  deep  were  ito 
ibandations,  that  it  seemed  incapable  of  overthrow,  and 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  fixed  order  of  things, 
on  a  level  with  the  unalterable  system  of  nature.  Some 
of  the  early  Fathers,  therefore,  looked  forward  to  the  sub- 
venioo  of  the  Boman  dominion  as  the  precursor  of  Anti- 
christ, and  the  signal  for  the  final  catastrophe  in  the  world's 
history.*  The  idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Boman  Empire 
entered  deeply  into  the  Christian  thinking  of  the  middle 
ages.  That  Empire  was  conceived  of  as  the  connterpart 
of  the  Chnrch,  securing  that  unity  of  mankind  in  the  secu- 
lar sphere,  which  corresponded,  as  a  necessary  condition,  to 
their  unity  in  things  spiritual.  An  imperishable  State  was 
mated  to  an  imperishable  Church.  Hence  when  Europe 
oystallized  anew  under  the  auspices  of  the  Franks,  it  was 
ihe  revived  Roman  Empire  of  which  Charlemagne  became 
the  anointed  head ;  and  the  same  Empire  was  continued, 
in  all  its  sacred  authority,  under  the  line  of  German  Em- 
perors. 

While  the  agency  of  Rome  in  paving  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity has  never  been  overlooked,  the  tendency  has  beea 
to  dwell  too  exclusively  upon  the  external  features  of  this 
preparatory  work.  The  wide-spread  peace  consequent  upon 
the  subjection  of  so  many  nations  to  a  common  govern- 
ment, the  facilities  for  travel  and  intercourse  which  were 
open  to  the  iiist  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  the  shield  thrown 
over  them  by  Roman  law,  and  other  advant^es  of  a  kin- 
dred nature,  have  justly  attracted  notice.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther side  to  the  inflaence  of  Rome  that  is  even  more  im- 
pressive in  connection  with  the  subject  before  us.  The  ef- 
>  TeitnlUaa,  ApoL,  32;  I^taiitiiu,  IntU.,  viL  19,  25. 
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feat  of  the  ooosoHdatioa  of  so  large  a  part  of  maDkiod  in 
one  political  body,  in  breaWiog  up  local  and  tribal  narrow- 
ness, and  in  awakeniog  what  may  be  termed  a  cosmopolitan 
feeling,  is  in  the  highest  d^ree  interesting.  The  Roman 
dominion  waa  the  means  of  a  mental  and  moral  preparation 
for  the  Gospel;  and  this  incidental  effect  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note.  The  Eingdomof  Christ  proposed  the  unification 
of  mankind  through  a  spiritual  bond.  Whatever  tended 
to  melt  down  the  prgudioea  of  nation,  and  clan,  and  creed, 
and  instil  in  the  room  of  them  more  liberal  sentiments, 
opened  a  path  £)r  the  Gospel.  Now  we  find  that  under  the 
political  system  established  by  Rome,  a  variety  of  agendes 
co-operated  to  effect  such  a  result.  Powerful  forces  were  at 
work  whose  eGTect  was  not  limited  to  the  creation  of  out- 
ward advantages  for  the  dissemination  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  but  tended  to  produce  a  more  or  Jess  genial  soil  for 
its  reception.  We  have  then  to  embrace  in  one  view  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  both  of  these  relations, 
in  shaping  outward  circumstances,  and  in  favoring  a  men- 
tal habit,  which  were  propitious  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  fliith. 

1.  Glance  at  the  extent  and  general  character  of  the 
Empire  established  by  the  Romans.  It  stretched  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  more  than  three 
thousand  miles,  and  from  the  Danube  on  the  north,  and 
the  friths  of  Scotland,  to  tlie  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the 
African  desert.  All  the  tribes  and  nations  inhabiting  this 
immense  territory  had  surrendered  their  independence,  and 
were  connected  together  io  one  political  system.  The  PaN 
thians  in  the  &r  East  were  left  uusubdued;  and  beyond 
the  Rhine  were  the  Germans  whom  the  Romans  failed  to 
conquer,  and  oould  only  repel  to  their  native  forests.  There 
have  been,  and  there  are  now,  empires  which  cover  more 
square  miles;  but  the  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Rome  is 
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that  slie  brought  under  her  Bceptre  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world.  And  the  relatjon  of  most  of  her  provinces  to 
the  Mediterranean  gave  to  her  dominion  u  geographical 
unity.  Of  its  entire  population  we  have  not  tlie  data  for 
an  exact  estimate.  It  was  somewhere  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions. 

The  Soman  world— oriis  Romantia,  aa  tfie  Romans 
proudly  called  it — naturally  divided  itself  into  two  prions, 
the  East  and  the  West.*  It  was  not  a  mere  geographical 
line  that  separated  them,  bat  differences  lying  deep  in  his- 
tory and  in  the  characteristics  of  their  inhabitants;  so  that 
sabsequently,  when  the  Empire  was  divided,  it  was  not 
an  accident  that  drew  tlie  line  between  these  two  grand 
sections. 

The  East  comprised  that  portion  of  Western  Asia  which 
was  included  between  the  BUck  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west,  the  Caucasus  on  the  north,  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  on  the  south,  and  the  Caspian,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  on  the  east.  Egypt  was  placed  by  the 
ancients  in  Asia,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Orient. 

In  the  Isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian, 
were  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  grouped  in  con- 
federacies or  kingdoms  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Ro-' 
mans.  Mostly  uncivilized,  and  in  perpetual  conflict  with 
the  Barmatians,  Scythians,  and  other  Asiatic  hordes  which 
were  already  in  motion,  they  fArmed  the  vanguard  of  the 
Empire.  The  Greek  colonies  along  tlie  coast  of  the  Euzine 
served  as  a  connecting  link  and  a  channel  of  commercial 
interconrse  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  East,  and  the 
dvilized  commnnities  of  the  Wc?t.  Armenia,  harassed  by 
the  Arsacides,  the  Parthian  rulers  who  held.  Babylonia  and 

•  See  Amedee  Thierry,  Ibifcm*  de  F  Empire  Bomain,  p.  84  seq.,  with 
Ibe  Kfeiencei.  Id  the  brief  paragrspha  which  immediatelj  follow,  I 
■m  principally  gnided  hj  M.  Thienyi  sketch. 
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Choldea,  received  its  kinga  from  the  BomanB,  and  was  re- 
duced to  a  province  by  Tmjan.  In  Asia  Minor  there  was 
u  mixture  of  various  races.  Besides  the  indigenous  peo- 
ples, the  Greeks  had  their  ancient  and  flourishing  cities  oa 
the  sea-coast.  The  Thracians  had  made  their  wa.y  to  the 
coast  of  Bithynia.  Celtic  invaders  had  penetrated  into 
Fhrygia,  and  founded  there  the  Galatian  kingdom.  A 
branch  of  the  Syrian  race  had  planted  itself  in  Cappadocia. 
And,  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  all  these  diSerent 
nations  were  mingled  with  occidental  Greeks. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Halye  eastward  to  the  Tigris, 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  on  the  north  to  the 
Arabian  gulf,  were  spread  the  different  branches  of  the  Se- 
mitic race.  On  the  north  and  extending  to  the  Euphrates 
■were  the  Syrians;  in  Palestine  were  the  Hebrews,  and  upon 
the  Tfrian  coast  the  Phoenicians;  in  Babylon  were  the 
Chaldeans  ^  while  the  nomadic  Arab  tribes  roamed  over 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia  and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 
From  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tigris,  stretching  toward 
the  East,  were  the  Persian  dialects  and  nations.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  Homan  boundary  was  the  Euphrates, 
Arabia  was  still  independent 

The  native  Egyptian  race  remained  unmoved  in  its  tra- 
ditions, its  social  organization,  and  its  religion ;  but  in  a  lew 
cities,  of  which  Alexandria  was  the  chief,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Ptolemies,  Greek  civilization  attained  to  a  flour- 
ishing development.  Greece,  which  waa  considered  to  be- 
long to  the  East,  where  it  eventually  fell  at  the  division  of 
the  Empire,  had  nothing  to  boast  of,  save  its  glories  in  the 
past. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  African  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  had  belonged  to  one  race,  but  had  been  di- 
vided into  two  aggn^tions  or  confederates  of  tribes.  West 
of  the  Lybian  nations,  along  the  whole  coast  as  far  as  the 
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ocean,  ihe  Moots  or  Numidians  had  establislied  themaelvea, 
whom  tradition  had  tmced  to  Western  A^ia  oa  their  prior 
home.  Upon  these  barbaroua  peoples  had  come  in  the 
Greeks,  who  plsated  themselves  about  Cyrene,  and  the 
Carthaginians  who  made  their  abode  in  Oirthage  and  its 
dependencies.  Malta  and  Sardinia  attached  themselves  to 
Carthaginian  civilization,  but  Sicily  was  essentially  Greek. 
The  fierce  and  warlike  Iberians,  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Spain,  whose  territory  waa  fringed  by  Carthaginian 
and  Greek  settlements,  Bfl«r  yielding  to  the  Romans,  not 
only  learned  military  discnpline  from  their  conquerors,  but 
developed  a  taste  for  letters.  Over  Gaul  and  Britain  were 
spread  the  Celtic  race,  with  its  various  branches,  of  which 
we  have  so  full  a  description  in  the  Commentaries  of  Csesar. 
The  Romans  generally  included  under  the  term  Illyricum 
the  lands  situated  between  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Bau- 
nbe,  and  the  confines  of  Greece  and  Macedonia;  lands  in- 
habited by  a  multitude  of  petty  nations,  only  a  portion  of 
whom  bad  adopted,  in  aay  noosiderable  measure,  the  arts 
of  civilizatifm.  Thrace  felt  the  beneficial  effect  of  its  con- 
%ni^  to  Asia,  and  to  the  Greek  cities,  especially  Byzan- 
tium. 

The  provinces  into  which  the  Roman  world  was  divided 
were  separated  by  Augustus  (b.  c.  27)  into  the  proconsu- 
lar, onder  the  rule  of  the  Senate,  and  the  imperial,  which 
were  governed  by  the  lientenants  of  the  Emperor.  In  these 
last  were  placed  the  standing  armies.  In  the  Senatorial 
provinces,  the  Emperor's  anthrarity,  when  he  was  present  in 
person,  saperseded  that  of  the  proconsuls.  In  truth,  tlie 
rule  of  the  Senate  within  its  own  provinces  was  little  more 
than  nominal.  Spain  was  divided  into  three  provinces,  of 
which  the  largest,  Tamgona,  in  the  north  and  east,  and 
Lositanio,  embracing  the  principal  part  of  modern  Portu- 
gal, were  imperial,  while  Bsetica,  which  cOTreeponds  pretty 
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nearly  to  the  present  Andalusia,  with  Seville  and  Granada, 
was  under  the  Senate.  Of  the  provinces  into  which  Gaul 
waa  divided,  Gallia  Lugdiinensis — so  called  from  the  flour- 
ishing colony  of  Lyons — and  Belgica,  lying  beyond  the 
Seine,  with  Aquitania,  which  extended  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the Khone,  were  imperial,  whileGalliaNarbonensis, 
or  Languedoo  and  Provence,  vas  senatorial.  Upper  and 
Lower  Germany,  stretching  from  Basle  to  Leyden,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were  not  constituted  into  provinces 
until  later.  They  fell  into  the  imperial  class.  Britain, 
also,  was  conquered,  and  became  an  imperial  province  in 
A.  D.  43;  comprising  England,  Wales,  and  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  os  far  as  the  Friths.  The  other  imperial  pro- 
vinces, under  Augustus,  were  Khoetia  and  Vindelicia, 
stretching  from  the  top  of  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and 
eastward  to  its  junction  with  the  Inn ;  Noricum,  a  battle- 
ground for  the  Roman  legions  and  their  German  enemies; 
Pannonia,  east  of  Noricum,  embracing  modem  Hungary 
and  portions  of  Austria ;  Mcesia,  whose  barbarous  inhabi- 
tauts  occupied  the  territory  which  is  now  known  as  Servis 
and  Bulgaria,  and  which,  with  Pannonia,  included  the 
whole  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  from  Vienna  to  the  Black 
Sea;  and,  in  t)ie  East,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Egypt.  Dacia,  on  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  was  not  incorporated  among  theimpe- 
rial  provinces  until  its  conquest  in  the  time  of  Trajan  (a,  d. 
107).  Under  the  sway  of  the  Senate,  besides  Sicily,  Sardi- 
nia and  Coreica,  of  which,  however,  the  last,  t^^ther  with 
Dalmatia  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  were  subsequently 
allotted  to  the  Emperor,  were  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or 
Laoguedoc  and  Provence,  Bstica  or  South  Spain,  Dalmatia, 
Aohaia,  Macedonia,  Cyprus,  Bithynia,  and  Pontus,  or  the 
land  south-west  of  the  Black  Sea,  Asia — that  is,  the  portion 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  west  of  Mt.  Taurus  and  the  River 
Halys,  Crete,  with   Cyrenaica,   or  the  northern  coast  of 
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Africa,  irliicli  is  now  divided  between  ^gypt  and  Tripoli ; 
Airica — that  is,  the  main  part  of  the  ancient  Carthaginian 
territory  as  &r  as  the  bonndaiy  of  Mauretania  between 
Cirta  and  Siti6s,  now  Constantine  and  Setif,  in  Algiers. 
Eastern  and  Soatheru  Spain,  the  oldest  of  these  pro- 
vinces, with  the  exception  of  Sicily,  had  been  con- 
quered about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  after  the 
JbandatioQ  of  the  city;  the  youngest,  I^'pt,  Mcesia, 
Pannonia,  were  annexed  to  the  Empire  ai  the  frnit 
of  the  victory  over  Mark  Antony ;  Pannonia  not  be- 
ing constituted  a  province  until  a.d.  10.  Italy,  of  which 
Augostus  fixed  the  Northern  boundary  at  the  Var,  was 
governed,  not  by  a  proconsul,  but  by  the  civil  officers 
of  its  own  colonies  and  mauicipalities;  and  was  divided 
Ibr  administrative  purposes  into  eleven  regions  or  circles.  * 
There  were  districts  under  direct  imperial  control,  which 
had  not  a  regular  provincial  organization,  but  might  be 
govenied,  like  the  Alpine  diatricta,  and  Judea,  by  Pro- 
curators, or,  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  by  a  Prefect. 

Home  did  not  make  the  first  experiment  towards  the 
unification  of  mankind  in  a  political  form, — the  only  form 
in  which  the  anciente  could  conceive  of  such  a  union. 
There  had  arisen  a  series  of  great  Empires,  extending  back 
to  the  dawn  of  authentic  history.  First,  Egypt,  then  the 
earlier  kingdom  of  Babylon,  then  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
then  the  later  Babylonian  kingdom,  had  each  of  them  col- 
lected multitudes  of  men  under  the  sway  of  a  single  master. 
These  colossal  despotisms,  notwithstanding  the  oppression 
and  cruelty  that  belonged  to  them,  were  necessary  to  the 
rise  of  civilization.     They  put  an  end  to  the  isolation  of 

'On  tlie  diviiucin  of  Ihe  Empire  into  provinces,  see  Marqunrdt  la  tha 
Haata.  d.  rwm  AlUHhumer,  Vol,  iv.  (1873)  j  espedally  the  tubie,  p.  330 
ieq.  See,  also.  Von  Iteumont,  0«wA.<i.,SSI<uff  Ann.  i.  217,  mud  JleriTBle, 
Bid.  ^  li«  Bomam,  i.  122. 
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warring  tribes.  They  bronght  men  together  in  peaoefal 
intercourse,  within  walled  towns.  There,  since  the  arts  of 
deienoe  always  kept  in  advance  of  the  means  of  attack,  the 
fraits  of  industry  could  be  stored  up,  and  the  oonditioue  of 
society  were  fitted  in  some  degree  to  stimulste  invention 
and  discovery.  Yet  under  these  old  conquering  powers, 
men  were  welded  t<^ther  in  a  mass ;  the  individual 
counted  for  nothing.  With  the  rise  of  the  Persian  mon- 
BFcby,  dominion  was  transferred  from  the  Semitic  to  the 
Aryan  &mily.  The  Persians  in  many  things  anticipated 
the  Komans.  Great  roads,  for  example,  bound  t^^ther 
the  different  parts  of  their  Empire.  Herodotus  describes 
the  grand  highway  stretching  from  Susa,  the  capital, 
to  Sardes  near  the  western  ooast  of  Asia  Minor ;  along 
whose  whole  length  of  1,500  miles,  were  placed,  at  short 
iater\-als,  government  stations,  and  fine  caravansaries  for 
travellers,  and  which  was  traversed  by  the  couriers  of  the 
Great  King,  riding  by  post,  in  five  or  six  days.^ 

But  the  nations  subject  to  the  Persian  dominion  were 
not  assimilated.  It  was  a  conglomerate  of  tributery  peo- 
ples, with  no  approach  to  an  organic  union  among  them. 
The  Greeks  attached  a  moral  value  to  the  individual ; 
through  them  a  government  of  laws  superseded  the  will  of 
a  despot,  philosophy  arose,  and  liberty  and  culture  were 
appreciated.  Yet  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  politic 
cal  talent,  were  driven  by  circumstances  to  oi^nize  them- 
selves in  small  communities.  Their  states  were  municipal. 
Their  confederacies  were  loosely  bound  together,  and  easily 
dissolved.  The  allies  of  Athens  were  so  harshly  treated 
that  they  deserted  her  in  the  time  of  her  deepest  distress, 
and  lefl  her  to  be  crushed  by  her  enemies ;  while  the  wis- 
dom of  Boman  policy  was  manifest  in  the  continued  fidelity 
of  the  Latin  allies  in  the  great  crisb  of  the  sfcru^le  with 
'  Hirt.  T.  62  eeq. 
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Hanoibal.  The  empire  of  ^e  Macedonian  oocqueror 
fell  to  pieces  at  hia  death.  It  perished  with  its  founder. 
He  spread  the  Greek  language  in  the  East,  and  with  it  a 
tinge  of  Bellenio  culture ;  but  he  founded  no  united 
dominion  co-eztensive  with  bia  oonqueste.  E^me,  on 
the  contrary,  which  properly  euoceeded  to  the  work  of 
Alexander,  moved  forward  with  a  slower  but  sure  advance, 
and  held  whatever  she  won,  not  solely  or  chiefly  by  the  iron 
grasp  of  military  power,  but  rather  by  a  sagacious  policy 
whitji,  wLtbont  sweeping  away  local  customs  and  laws, 
aimed  to  dissolve  former  politiial  bonds,  and  to  establish 
stronger  ligaments  of  connection  with  herself.  Through 
her  colonial  system  she  established  bodies  of  trustworthy 
supporters  in  the  very  heart  of  the  communities  that  she 
annexed. 

Borne  did  not  b^in,  like  the  Greek  cities,  in  the  snbjO' 
gation  of  one  race  by  a  stronger  which  trampled  under 
foot  the  SQbject  populatioo.  In  the  Palatine  settlement 
there  was  a  combination  of  different  tribes  and  races  on  a 
ibotiug  of  equality,  and  it  furnished  an  open  aE^lum  to 
fhgitivea  of  all  sorts.  A  distinction  of  classes,  and  an  ar- 
istocracy arose,  and  the  exclusiveneas  of  the  Patrician  order 
increased  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  put.  witJiin  jh" 
walls  of  the  city,  the  Plebeians  gained,  step  by  etepj  the  con- 

CCTSio^    whir>h    at    Inat    brniro    f^nwn    all    ^q    barriers    of 

privilqi^e.  In  the  treatment  of  allies  without,  there  was 
an  analogous  growth  of  liberality.  The  inhabitants  of 
certain  towns — municipia — were  granted  the  righto  of 
Soman  citizenship.  Citizenship  became  not  a  local  but  a 
personal  distinction.  It  embraced  certain  private  rights,  and 
certain  political  rights;  these  last  being  principally  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  eligibleness  to  office.  One  possrased  of  tlie 
full  prerogatives  of  a  citizen,  wherever  bis  abode  might  be, 
could  present  himself  at  Rome  and  take  part  in  the  elections, 
4 
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He  belonged  to  a  great  fi-aternity — the  dvitas — actuated  hy 
common  ideas,  and  taking  pride  in  the  poseeesion  of  pecu- 
liar immunities  and  powers.  The  privil^es  involved  in 
citizeoBhip  might  be  conferred  on  foreigners,  iu  whole  or  in 
part.  Not  unfrequently  upou  Latin  towns  the  private  rights 
— for  example,  the  right  of  commerce  or  of  marriage 
witliRooians — were  bestowed,  without  the  grant  of  politi- 
cal rights.  Thus  there  grew  up  in  connection  with  the 
Koraan  hegemony  in  Latium,  a  l^;al  system— the  jm 
LaiU — which  defined  the  rights  and  privileges  of  these 
more  favored  cities ;  and  a  similar  system — the^'us  MaUcum 
—with  reference  to  the  Italic  communities,  which  were 
favored,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the  Latin  towns.  • 
The  struggle  for  equality  on  the  part  of  the  Latins  and 
Italians  resulted,  in  the  end,  in  the  communication  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  all  these  allies.  This  advantage 
was  gained  by  the  Latins  B.  c.  90,  by  the  Lex  Julia,  as 
the  fruit  of  the  Social  War,  and  was  soon  after  extended  to 
the  Italians.  The  territories  outside  of  Italy,  which  were 
subject  to  Rome,  were  either  provinces,  free  or  confederated 
cities,  or  allied  kingdoms.  The  jus  ItaUcum,  and  sometimes 
)he  ju»  Lata,  was  conferred  upon  cities,  here  and  there, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  The  tendency  of  historical 
changes  was  to  diffuse  abroad  the  privil^ea  connected 
with  citizenship.  This  tendency  was  strengthened  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Republic  into  the  Empire.  Ceesar  had 
sedulously  befriended  the  provinces,  and  in  the  civil  war 
found  in  them  his  strongest  support.  By  his  victory,  the 
democratic  party  of  which  Caius  Gracchus  may  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  founder,  and  which  Marius  hod  after- 
wards led,  gained  tha  ascendency,  and  the  rnling  oligarchy 
fell  from  power.     It  has  been  questioned  whether  Ceesar 

'  Upon  the  Jut  Laiii.m.i  the  Jtu  Saiiatm,  see  Walter,  QtaA-  d-  rS't 
ficcAtt,  pp.  IH  IW. 
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had  distmctlf  ia  view  the  political  elevatioD  of  the  pro- 
vinces, or  aaything  beyOad  their  rescue  from  misgovera- 
meat  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  party  by  which  he 
was  raised  to  power,  had  generally  stood  as  the  opponent 
of  Roman  exclustvenesa,  and  that  his  own  measures  tended 
etrODgly  in  the  same  direction.  The  government  of  the  world 
by  a  single  city  could  not  be  perpetual.  There  was  a  constant 
Kaction  of  the  provinces  upon  Rome.  A.  vast  influx  of  for- 
eigners had  filled  the  capital  with  a  mixed,  beten^neoua 
popnlace.  The  spirit  and  policy  of  Ceesar  were  cosmopolitan. 
He  scandalized  conservative  Romans  by  filling  up  the 
delate  with  Gauls  and  other  foreigners.  He  gave  the  suf- 
fn^  to  transpadane  Gaul,  and  annexed  that  province  to 
Italy.  The  same  privilege  he  conferred  on  many  commu- 
nities and  individuals  in  transalpine  Gaul  and  in  Spain. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  began  a  series  of 
changes  that  led  eventually  to  the  granting  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  all  of  its  subjects.  The  tendenf^'  of  the  im- 
perial system  from  the  b^inning  was  towards  administra- 
tive uniformity,  and  towards  the  eyeing  of  the  distinction 
between  snbject  and  citizen.  It  is  significant  that  the  pro- 
viuoes  were  glad  to  see  the  nile  of  the  Senate  subverted, 
and  the  imperial  government  taking  itf>  place.  Taoitus, 
speaking  of  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  bands  of  Aa- 
gostus,  says :  "  Neither  were  the  provinces  averse  to  that 
condition  of  afiairs;  since  they  mistrusted  the  government 
of  the  Senate  and  people,  on  account  of  the  contentions 
among  the  great,  and  the  avarice  of  the  magistrates ;  while 
the  protection  of  the  laws  was  enfeebled  and  borne  down 
by  violence,  intrigue,  and  bribery."  ^  Even  the  worst  Em- 
perors, Nero  not  excepted,  were  sometimes  not  unpopular 
in  the  provinces,  which  felt  their  cruelty  less  than  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  and  r^oiced  in  their  own  escape  irom  the 
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tyranny  aod  extortion  of  that  dasa  of  Republican  magis- 
trates of  whom  Verres  was  one.  •  The  main  point  is  that 
under  the  Emperors  Rome  became  merely  the  capital,  in- 
stead of  the  mistress,  o£  the  world.  In  proportion  as  the 
government  was  resolved  into  an  absolute  monarchy,  Rome 
was  reduced  to  the  level  of  other  municipalities.  At  length 
the  chiefs  of  the  State  came  to  be  taken  from  the  provinces, 
and  in  the  end  from  the  barbarians  themselves.  The  level- 
ing influence  of  Roman  absolut'ism,  a  tendency  that  inhered 
in  it  from  the  start,  luded  essentially  in  producing  a  sense 
of  equality  among  men. 

2.  Deserving  of  special  mention  is  the  unifying  inflaence 
of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

The  great  system  of  law,  the  principal  I^acy  of  Rome 
to  Bubsequent  ages,  was  of  gradual  growth.  In  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  the  first  written  code,  the  Lawa 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  composed.  This  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  reverence  and  eu1<^  long  after  many  of  its 
provisions  had  become  antiquated,  and  vast  additions  bad 
been  made  to  its  meagre  contents.  The  annual  Edict  of 
the  Pnetor  was  the  principal  provision  for  the  modification 
and  expansion  of  the  l^al  system,  to  meet  tlic  altered  state 
of  society,  and  the  demands  of  an  advancing  morality. 
When  this  m^istrate  assumed  his  office,  he  was  required 
to  set  forth  publicly  the  rules  on  which  he  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed in  administering  justice;  in  particular  the  form  and 
method  of  the  remedies  that  would  be  open  to  litigants. 
The  Edict  constituted  really  a  supplement  to  the  established 
code,  and  a  means  of  liberalizing  as  well  as  enlarging  it. 
Beneficent  legal  fictions  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  inconvenient formalbm  and  unjust  require- 
ments of  thS  ancient  system.  The  jua  gentium  was  not 
without  its  influence  in  efTectingthis  amelioration.  This  was 
not  a  system  of  international  law.     The  Romans  had  no 
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• 

TOch  system,  and  did  not  recognize  the  eqaality  of  States, 

on  which   this  branch   of  modern  law  is  founded.     The 

nearest  approach  to  iuternatioaal  rules  was  furnished  hy  the 

jusfeaale  which  defined  the  customs  to  be  used  in  declaring 
and  b^nniug  wars ;  but  no  inquisition  into  their  justice  was 
involved  in  its  injunctions.  The  oldjtu  geiUiianvma  not  a 
rule  for  the  intercourse  of  nations.  It  was  simply  the  rules 
of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  sojourners  not  entitled  to  the 
privil^;es  of  Roman  law;  rules  deduced  by  Roman  officials 
from  a  comparison  of  their  own  system  with  that  of  the 
nations  to  which  the  class  in  question  belonged.  A  com- 
mon law  was  sought  for,  which  could  be  applied  to  the  de- 
termination of  causes  in  which  foreigners  were  parties.  As 
early  as  247  B.  c,  a  special  magistrate,  the  Prffitor  Peregri- 
nu3,  was  created  to  take  cognizance  of  this  class  of  causes. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  Republic,  however,  afler  the  Stoic 
philosophy  was  naturalized  at  Rome,  the  lawyers  wlio  had 
imbibed  its  tenets,  connected  with  the  Roman  Law  the  Stoic 
idea  of  a  universal  law  of  nature  or  i-eason,  which  under- 
lies all  jmrticular  codes,  and  is  exalted  above  them  in  rank. 
The  jua  gentium  came  to  be  identified  in  this  way  with 
the  jua  nalurale.^  Cicero,  in  the  "  Commonwealth  "  and 
in  the  "  laws,"  frequently  dilates  upon  the  Natural  Law, 
and  upon  the  great  community  of  gods  and  men,  of  which 

.  each  single  country  is  only  a  portion,  or  a  constituent  part. 
"  This  universe,"  he  says  in  a  [rassage  of  the  last  named 
treatise,  "forms  one  immeasurable  commonwealth  and 
ci^,  common  alike  to  gods  and  mortals.  And  as  in 
earthly  States,  certain  particular  laws,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  describe,  govern  the  particular  relationships  of 
kindred  tribes;  so  in  the  nature  of  things  doth  an  universal 
law,  fiir  more  magnificent  and  resplendent,  regulate  the 
al&its  of  that  universal  city  where  gods  and  men  compose 
'  See  Hadlej,  Introd.  la  Sonum  Laic,  p.  92. 
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one  vast  association." '  Of  law  he  writes  in  another  place 
of  the  same  work,  that  "it  was  neither  excogitated  b«  the 
genius  of  men,  nor  la  it  anything  discovered  in  the  prepress 
of  societ/;  but  a  certain  eternal  principle  which  governs 
the  entire  universe,  wisely  commanding  what  is  right,  and 
prohibiting  what  is  wrong."  * 

Aawe  shall  see  hereafter,  the  doctrine  of  a  Natural  law, 
the  expression  of  gen<>ral  justice  and  reason,  did  not  remain, 
in  imperial  times,  a  barren  maxim.  It  affected  to  some  ex- 
tent the  contents  of  the  Uw.  For  example,  it  softened  the 
l^islation  relative  to  slavery,  and  thus  mitigated  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave. 

Through  the  Fnetorian  Fdicta,  there  grew  up,  by  the 
side  of  the  old  law,  a  more  broad  system  of  Equity.  The 
Edict  was  termed  perpetual,  as  not  being  subject  to  altera- 
tion during  the  term  of  6Mce  of  the  Prtetor  who  issued  it. 
Finally,  under  Hadrian,  a  Perpetual  Edict  was  composed 
or  compiled  by  Salvius  Julianus,  which  was  to  be  open  (o 
no  further  increase  in  the  future.*  Through  the  labors  of 
jurisconsults  from  about  100  B.  o.,  this  great  body  of  sup- 
plementary laws  was  reduced  to  a  scientific  form. 

The  Boman  Law  was  for  Boman  citizens  alone.  For 
example,  a  sojourner  at  Rome,  or  a  provincial  in  his  own 

•  — ut  jam  uniTetBOS  hie  mundus  una  cicitae  communis  deorum  atqne 
hominum  existimandB ;  ctqnod  in  cmtatlbus  rstione  qusdam,  de  qun 
dii«tui  idoneo  loco,  ngnadoDibua  familianim  disUaguuntor  BtatiM,  id  in 
rerum  natura  tanto  est  magnificentius,  tanloque  pneclarin^  ut  lioiuines 
deomm  agnations  et  gcnte  leneantur.     De  Lt^Ibus,  L.  L  7. 

*  — legem  neque  hominum  ingeniU  eiDt^tatum,  nee  Bcitam  aliqnod 
esse  populorum,  sed  sternum  quiddam,  quod  oniveraum  mundum  r^ret, 
impcrandi  prohlbendique  sipientia.    Leges,  L.  IL  4. 

'  This  is  Mr.  Maine's  view  of  the  controverted  questicm  m  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  done  bj  Julianus.  See  Aneien^Lav,  pp.  61,  03,  aud 
Prof.  Dwight's  remarks,  p.  xxv.  (Am.  ed^  1877) ;  alw.  Pliilliraore'B  Ro- 
man Primle  Law,  p.  53.  Compare,  however,  Wenck's  note  in  Smith's 
Gibbon,  i.  203,  and  Meiivale,  HaL  of  tU  Romans,  vii.  42Q. 
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home,  could  not  have  the  aid  of  the  Boman  magistrate  in 
enforcing  the  bther's  authority  —  the  patria  potettaa — 
which  was  so  fiindamental  a  feature  of  the  Roman  code. 
And  the  same  was  true  of  all  the  rights  and  immunities 
which  were  inseparable  from  citizenship.  Bat  wherever 
there  was  a  citizen,  this  law  was  operative.  Hence  in  tbo 
colonies  everywhere,  justice  was  administered  according  to 
its  provisions.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  li- 
mit of  its  operation.  The  governors  of  provinces  issued 
edicts  analogous  to  those  issued  by  the  prietors.  In 
these,  they  proclaimed  the  rules  and  methods  by  wbicli 
they  would  abide  ia  the  administration  of  justice.  While 
the  local  laws  and  customs  were  lefb  in  force,  es]>ecia11y  in 
minor  causes,  the  Roman  law  was  nut  without  a  decided 
and  increasing  influence  upon  the  programme  of  the  prefect, 
and  upon  the  whole  judicial  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces.' This  was  more  likely  to  be  the  ease  as  the  Edict 
would  often  be  prepared  at  Rome,  and  under  the  advice 
of  lawyers.  As  the  bounds  of  citizenship  were  extended, 
the  sphere  of  the  Roman  law  was,  of  course,  correspond- 
ingly widened.  In  the  period  when  Chriatiaaity  was  spread- 
ing in  the  Romao  world,  the  minds  of  men  were  becoming 
more  and  more  iamiliar  with  this  legal  system.  It  was 
one  of  the  meansof  reducing  to  homogeneity  the  component 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  conceptions  that  entered  into  tho 
warp  and  woof  of  this  great  code  were  insinuating  them- 
selves into  the  common  thinking  of  mankind. 

3.  We  have  to  refer  to  the  aasimilatiou  of  mankind  in 
langu^e  and  culture. 

The  monarchy  that  was  formed  under  tho  au!<pices  of  Ju- 
lius Csesar  was  Romano-Hellenic  in  its  essential  character. 
It  was  not  a  sudden  creation;  tlie  materials  of  it  had  been 
long  in  preparation.  The  two  nations  which  the  policy  of 
>  See  Walter,  Oaeh.  d.  rbm.  ReahU,  p.  430. 
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this  great  statesman  aimfld  to  unit«  as  the  main  component 
elements  of  the  Empire,  had  long  been  acting  powerfully 
upon  one  another,  as  -well  as  opon  the  so-called  barbarian 
peoples.  The  process  of  Romanizing  and  Hellenizing  the 
nations — if  these  terms  may  be  allowed — had  twgun  centu- 
ries before.  The  Greeks,  like  the  Phoenicians  before  them, 
were  a  maritime  and  colonizing  people.  Their  cities  on  the 
Western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  founded  prior  to  776 
B.  c,  when  the  authentic  history  of  Greece  begins.  The 
Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  South  of  Italy,  wore  some 
of  them  coeval  with  Rome.  Cumte  preceded  Rome  by  se- 
veral centuries.  Greek  settlements  were  dispersed  on  the 
islands  and  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mar- 
seilles was  founded  by  Phocsean  colonists.  From  there 
Greek  colonies  planted  themselves  in  Spain.  The  Greeks 
early  came  into  close  intercourse  with  Egypt;  and  through 
them  was  built  up  the  flourishing  city  of  Cyrene.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Alexander  extended  &r  and  wide  the  Hellenic 
influence.  The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  was 
an  event  of  vast  moment  in  this  direction.  There  a  multi- 
tude of  Greeks  were  collected,  who  made  the  place  a  great 
centre,  not  only  of  trade  and  manuiitctures,  but  of  Hellenic 
philosophy  and  culture.  At  Alexandria,  the  streams  of 
Jewish  and  Oriental  thought  mingled  with  the  current  of 
Greek  speculation.  Its  population  in  the  early  days  of  the' 
Empire  was  not  less  than  one  million.  Recent  excavations 
have  uncovered  the  seven  main  streets,  running  in  straight 
lines  through  the  city,  and  the  twelve  other  main  streets 
that  crossed  them  at  right  angles.  Alexandria  had  an  equal 
reputation  for  industry  and  thrifl  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
wit  and  learning  on  the  other.  The  Museum,  or  Academy, 
and  the  Library,  which  were  founded  by  the  Ptolemies, 
were  brilliant  nurseries  of  scientific  and  literary  study. 
Antioch,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  rivalled  the  EgypUan 
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capital  ID  grandear,  and  in  the  namber  and  diverse  nation- 
ality of  its  inhabitants.  Its  main  street  extended  in  a 
straight  line  for  four  miles,  and  like  the  main  street  of  Alex- 
andria, was  bordered  on  both  sides  by  colonnadee.  The 
rivals  and  successors  of  the  Tjrians  and  Carth^inians,  the 
Greeks  transplanted  their  language  to  every  port  to  which 
their  ships  sailed.  But  the  Greeks  were  the  lettered 
people  of  antiquity.  Wherever  a  love  of  knowledge  and 
of  art  was  awakened,  there  Greek  books  penetrated,  and 
Greek  teachers  and  artists  were  welcomed.  The  down&ll 
of  Greek  liberty,  and  the  political  and  social  calamities  that 
followed,  contributed  efficiently  to  diffuse  their  language 
and  learning.  The  phenomena,  though  on  a  vaster  scale, 
may  remind  us  of  what  occurred  before  and  after  the  cap- 
tore  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. A  multitude  of  Greek  slavefl,  especially  after  the  fall 
of  Corinth,  were  brought  into  Italy.  Roman  households 
were  filled  with  them.  The  conservative  Roman  spirit  had 
at  first  resisted  the  introduction  of  Greek  learning.  Cioero 
refera  to  the  prejudice  of  his  grandfather  gainst  the  study 
of  the  Greek  langu^e.  Cato  was  for  driving  the  embassy 
of  Greek  philosophers  out  of  Rome.  He  opined  the  worst 
resalta  from  the  introduction  of  their  doctrines.  There 
was  a  contest  like  that  between  the  old  learning  and  the 
new,  which  prevailed  at  the  Renaissance.  But  it  was  vain 
to  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  innovation.  The  Roman 
yoafh,  if  at  all  studious,  could  not  be  withheld  from  acquiring 
the  tongue  of  Plato  and  Sophocles,  from  placing  themselves 
under  Uie  tuition  of  Greek  rhetoricians  and  philosophers, 
and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  from  resorting  to  Athens 
for  instnictJon.  Greek  was  the  languc^  of  commerce,  and 
the  vehicle  of  polite  intercourse,  far  more  even  than  was 
true  of  French,  in  Europe,  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
"Greek,"  says  Cioero^  in  his  Oratioa  for  Arohias,  "is  read 
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in  almost  all  nations;  Latin  is  confined  hy  its  own  boun- 
daries, which,  of  a  trutli,  are  narrow."'  "Wherever  the 
Koman  legionary  went,  the  Greek  schoolmaster,  no  leas  a 
cooqueror  in  his  own  way,  followed;  at  an  early  date  we 
find  &mou3  teachers  of  the  Greek  language  settled  on  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  Greek  was  as  well  taught  as  Latin  in 
the  institute  at  Osca."*  To  a  vast  number  of  Jews  dwell- 
ing out  of  Palestine,  Greek  was  tlie  vernacular  tongue. 
Two  oeuturies  and  a  half  before  Christ,  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  made  at  Alexandria; 
and  this  was  the  Bible  with  which  tliey  were  chiefly  Jami- 
li&r.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  itself,  like  so  many 
other  peoples  at  that  time,  were  bilingual.  Their  narrow 
strip  of  territory  was  bordered  on  the  east  and  west  by 
Greek-speaking  towns.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were  doubt- 
less acquainted  with  Greek  from  their  childhood.  When 
the  Apostle  Paul  was  rescued  from  the  mob  at  Jerusalem 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Bomaa  garrison,  he  craved  the  priv- 
il^e  of  addressing  the  people.  When  they  found  that 
he  spoke  to  them  in  Hebrew — that  is,  Aramaic — "they 
were  the  more  attentive."*  It  is  implied  that  they  would 
have  understood  him  had  be  spoken  in  Greek,  as  thpy 
seemed  to  expect  that  he  would ;  but  th^  own  dialect  was 
more  grateful,  as  well  as  more  familiar,  to  their  ear.  An 
illustration  of  this  bilingual  characteristic  so  common  at  that 
time,  is  presented  in  Luke's  account  of  the  preaching  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,  a  town  of  Lycaonia  in  Asia 
Minor.*  A  miracle  wrought  by  Paul  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  people,  that  they  took  him  and  his  companion  for 
gods  who  had  come  down  in  the  form  of  men,  identifying 
Barnabas  with  Jupiter,  and  Paul,  as  the  principal  speaker, 

*  Gneca  legnntur  in  omnibus  fere  gcntibus,  Latiaa  aula  finibui,  exi- 
guii  Bane,  coDtiaentar. — Pbo  Ahch.,  10. 
.     *Mamiiiaea,Hisi.i^Rome,ir.(Hl.    'Actazxii.2.    *Acta  xiv.  8-19. 
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Tith  Meraiiy.  '  Id  their  excitemeat,  they  called  out  in 
their  own  dialect — "  in  the  speech  of  Lycaonia  "—that  the 
gods  vere  with  them,  and  forthwith  made  ready  to  pay 
them  divine  honors.  Paul  and  his  associate  had  not  at 
fiist  perceived  what  they  would  do, — not  understanding 
th«r  language;  but  as  soon  as  the  Apostles  found  out  what 
was  intended,  they  repelled  the  design  with  warmth.  The 
discourse  of  the  A^iostles  had  been  in  Greek,  which  was 
perfectly  intelligible  to  their  auditors;  but  these,  when 
moved  with  strong  emotion,  fell  hack  upon  their  vernacu- 
lar, which  Paul  and  Barnabas  did  not  comprehend.  Had 
the  Lycaonians  not  been  familiar  with  Greek,  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Grospel  could  not  have  preached  to  them. 
But  for  the  difi'usion  of  the  Greek  language  generally) 
they  would  have  been  stopped  everywhere  by  a  like  insu- 
petable  barrier.  Under  this  check,  the  new  religion,  ex- 
posed as  it  was  to  hostility  on  the  right  hand  and  left, 
might  not  have  lived  long  enough  to  take  root.  Perse- 
cated  in  one  city,  its  preachers  could  flee  to  another ;  and 
they  were  poaiessed,  wherever  they  went,  of  a  ready 
vehicle  of  communication  with  the  people.  Greek  may 
be  said  to  be  the  language  of  the  primitive  Church,  at 
least  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  The  earliest  Chris- 
tian worship  at  Rome  was  in  that  tongue.  It  was  the 
medinm  for  the  expression  of  Christian  thought,  the  lan- 
guage of  theology  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  in  the 
West  as  well  as  East.  Of  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the 
Greek  language  and  culture,  Dollinger  writes;  "The  sway 
of  Greek  customs,  of  the  Hellenic  tongue,  maintained  and 
extended  itself  continually,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Adriatic.  Like  a  mighty  stream,  rushing  forward  in 
every  direction,  Hellenism  had  there  overspread  all  things. 
Even  in  remote  Bactria,  as  &r  as  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  Greek  was   understood,      Greek  culture  held  its 
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ground  aa  late  as  the  first  centuries  after  Christ.  Farthiaa 
kings  had  the  dramas  of  Euripides  enacted  before  them. 
Greek  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  the  Hellenio  predilection 
for  public  speeches,  discussions,  and  lectures,  prevailed 
through  the  Asiatic  cities." ' 

In  the  Roman  dominions  west  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Latin 
had  a  corresponding  prevalence.  Gaul,  conquered  by 
Julius  CfGsar,  rapidly  experienced  the  influence  of  the  lan- 
guage and  civilization  of  Rome.  The  same  effect  followed 
in  Spain,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  the  other 
provinces  of  the  West.  Speaking  of  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines.  Gibbon  says:  "The  languagenf  Virgil  and  Cicero, 
though  with  some  inevitable  mixture  of  corniption,  was  so 
universally  adopted  in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Pannonia,  that  the  iaint  traces  of  the  Punic  or  Celtic 
idioms  were  present  only  in  the  mountains  or  among  the 
peasants."  *  As  regards  Britain  only,  the  statement  needs 
to  be  essentially  curtailed  ;  respecting  the  other  countries 
named,  it  is  well  sustained  hy  proof.  Nor  was  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  Latin  restricted  to  the  Occident.  Roman  mag- 
istrates, wherever  they  were,  promulgated  their  laws  and 
decrees  in  thetr  own  tongue.  It  was  the  language  of  courts 
and  of  the  camp.  In  the  year  88  b.  c,  by  the  order  of 
Mithridatej,  all  the  Romans  in  the  cities  of  Asia  were 
massacred  in  a  single  day.  The  number  was  at  least  forty 
thousand ;  it  is  made  twice  as  lai^  by  two  of  the  ancient 
writers,  and  Plutarch's  statement  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  The  Romans  who,  at  all  times,  were  found  in 
80  great  numbers  in  the  countries  of  the  East,  on  errands 
of  bnaineas,  war,  or  pleasure,  made  the  Latin  familiar  to 
numerous  natives  of  those  regions. 

4.  We  hare  to  notice  briefly  the  means  and  motives  of 
intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire.   Fried- 

■  Heidenthum  n.  JudeDtbum,  p.  33.     '  Vol. !.,  p.  174,  (Smith'i  ed.) 
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lander,  in  his  learned  discuflBioD  of  this  topic, '  haa  pointed 
oat  that  at  no  time  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centuiy,  haa  it  been  possible  to  make  journeyB  with  so 
mnch  ease,  safety,  and  rapidity,  as  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  imperial  era.  The  motives  and  occasions  of  travel 
were  quite  as  various  then  as  now-  The  Empire  brought 
peace  to  the  world.  It  was  a  new  condition  of  mankind. 
The  constant  employmeat  of  nations  had  been  war.  The 
ancient  writers  dwell  with  rapture  upon  the  reign  of  tran- 
quillity which  now  prevailed.  The  security  of  the  traveller 
and  tbe  &cility  of  intercourse  are  a  common  theme  of  con- 
gratulation in  writers  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the 
other.  The  majesty  of  Borne,  as  Pliny  proudly  declares, 
was  the  shield  of  the  wayfiirer  in  every  place.  Epictetus, 
and  the  Alexandrian  Philo  are  especially  fervid  in  their 
remarks  on  this  subject.  *  They  dilate  on  the  busy  ap 
pearance  of  the  ports  and  marts.  "  Ciesar,"  writes  the 
Stoic  philosopher,  "  has  procured  us  a  profound  peace ; 
there  are  neither  wars,  nor  battles,  nor  great  robberies,  nor 
piracies ;  but  we  may  travel  at  all  hours,  and  sail  from 
east  to  west." '  The  vast  territory  subject  to  Rome  was 
covered  with  a  net-work  of  magnificent  roada,  which 
moved  in  straight  Hues,  crossing  mountains  and  bridging 
rivers,  binding  together  the  most  remote  cities,  and  con- 
nedjng  them  all  with  the  capital.  The  deep  ruts,  worn 
in  the  bard  basaltic  pavement,  and  still  visible  even  in 
places  fer  from  the  metropolis,  show  to  what  extent  they 
were  used.  Five  main  lines  went  out  from  Home  to  the 
extremities  of  the  Empire.  These,  with  their  branches 
running  in  whatever  direction  public  oonrenience  required, 
were  connected  at  the  sea-ports  with  the  routes  of  mari- 
time travel.     A  journey  might  have  been  made  upon 
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Roman  highways,  interrapted  only  by  brief  trips  upon  the 
sea,  from  Alexaodria  to  Carthage,  thence  throagh  Spun 
and  Fraoce,  and  northward  to  the  Scottiah  border ;  thea 
back  through  Leyden,  Cologne,  Milan,  eastward  by  land 
to  Constant! aople  and  Antioch,  and  thence  to  Alexandria ; 
and  the  distance  traversed  would  have  exceeded  7,000 
miles.  The  traveller  could  measure  his  prepress  by  the 
mile-stones  along  all  these  roads ;  and  maps  of  the  route, 
giving  distances  from  place  to  place,  with  stopping-placen 
fer  the  night,  facilitated  his  journey.  Augustus  established 
a  system  of  postal  conveyances,  which  were  used  by  officers, 
couriers,  and  other  agents  of  the  government;  but  private 
enterprise  provided  similar  means  of  travel  for  the  publio 
generally.  In  the  principal  streets  of  large  cities  carriages 
could  be  hired,  and  one  could  arrange  for  making  a  Journey, 
in  Italy  at  least,  by  a  method  resembling  the  modern  post, 
or  vetturino. 

The  foot  that  so  extensive  territories  were  united  under 
one  government  gave  rise  to  agreatdeal  of  journeying  from 
one  part  to  another.  Magistrates,  and  official  persons  of 
every  sort,  were  travelling  to  and  from  their  posts.  There 
were  frequent  embassies  from  the  provinces  to  Rome. 
Large  bodies  of  troops  were  transferred  from  place  to  place, 
and  thus  became  acquainted  with  regions  remote  from  their 
homes.  A  stream  of  travel  flowed  from  all  directions  to 
the  capital ;  but  there  was  also  a  lively  Intercourse  between 
the  several  provinces.  "  Greek  scholars,"  says  Friedliinder, 
"  kept  school  in  Spain ;  the  women  of  a  Roman  colony  in 
Switzerland  employed  a  goldsmith  from  Asia  Minor ;  in 
the  cities  of  Gaul  were  Greek  painters  and  sculptors; 
Gauls  aud  Germans  served  as  body-guards  of  a  Jewish  king 
at  Jerusalem ;  Jews  were  settled  in  all  the  provinces."  The 
Empire  gave  a  new  impetus  to  commerce.  There  was 
everywhere  one  system  of  law,  iree-trade  with  the  capital, 
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and  uniformity  in  culns,  meafiures,  and  weights.  In  the 
reign  of  Clandius,  an  etnbase/  came  to  Rome  from  a 
prince  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  who  had  been  struck  with 
admiration  for  the  Romane  by  finding  that  the  denarii, 
though  stamped  with  the  images  of  different  Emperors, 
were  of  just  the  same  weight.  Id  ancient  time^  mercantile 
bansactions  conld  not,  as  now,  be  carried  forward  hy  cor- 
respondence. Hence,  merchants  were  com  monly  travel  lere, 
visiting  foreign  markets,  and  negotiating  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers and  dealers,  in  person.  Horace  frequently  refers  to 
the  unsettled,  rambling  life  characteristic  of  merchaots. 
Pliny  describes  them  as  found  in  a  throng  upon  every  ac- 
cessible sea.  In  an  epitaph  of  a  Phrygian  merchant,  acci- 
dentally preserved,  he  is  made  to  boast  of  having  sailed  to 
Italy,  round  Cape  Malea,  seventy-two  times. 

The  pirates,  who,  before  the  time  of  Pompey  and  Csesar, 
had  rendered  navigation  so  perilous,  bad  been  swept  from 
the  Mediterranean.  The  anaexation  of  Egypt  enabled 
Augustus  to  establish  a  new  route  of  oommerce  with  the 
East,  by  the  way  of  the  Nile  and  the  Arabiun  gulf.  Eo- 
lUBD  merchants  visited  every  land.  They  had  their  ports 
for  trade  in  Britain,  and  on  the  cosat  of  Ireland.  They 
brought  amber,  in  the  first  century,  from  the  shores  of  tlie 
Baltic.  They  went  with  their  caravans  and  vessels  to 
Ethiopia  and  India.  The  increase  of  lusary  in  the  capital 
stimulated  trade.  Whatever  could  gratify  the  palate  was 
brought  from  all  quarters  to  the  markets  of  Rome ;  and 
the  same  was  true  of  the  multiform  products  of  art  and 
mechanical  skill. 

In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  where  Rome  is  designated  as 
Babylon,  her  imports  are  thus  enumerated ;  "  The  merchan- 
dise of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  atones,  and  of  pearls, 
and  fine  linen,  and  purple  and  silk,  and  scarlet,  and  all 
thvine  wood,  and  all  manner  vessels  of  ivory,  and  all  maa- 
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ner  vessels  of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass  and  iron, 
and  marble,  and  cinnamoii,  and  odors,  and  oiotmeDts,  and 
frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flonr,  and  wheat, 
and  beasts,  and  sheep,  and  horses,  and  chariots,  and  sUves, 
and  souls  of  men  "  (Rev.  xviii.  12-14).  Except  in  winter, 
when  the  ancieota  laid  np  their  ships,  the  sea  was  alive  with 
vessels,  transporting  to  Borne  the  precious  metala  from  the 
mines  of  Spain,  wild  animals  for  the  arena  from  Africa, 
the  wines  of  Greece,  the  woollens  of  Asia  Minor,  the  gums, 
and  silks,  and  diamonds,  of  the  East.  The  great  com  fleet 
from  Egypt  was  met  at  Futeoli  hj  a  deputation  of  Senators, 
and  greeted  with  public  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Journeys  from  scientific  curiosity  were  not  at  all  unfre- 
quent.  Men  visited  distant  countries  in  questof  knowledge. 
Each  province  had  seats  of  education  to  which  young  men 
resorted.  To  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Athens,  students  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  Rome,  and  Athens,  chairs 
of  instruction  were  established  by  the  State,  and  thus,  like 
Constantinople  afterwards,  they  had  what  resembled  modern 
nniversitjes.  Rhetorical  teachers  were  accustomed  to  jour- 
ney from  city  to  city.  To  the  more  successful  of  them 
statues  were  erected  by  their  admiring  pupils,  or  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  in  the  various  places  where  they  had 
sojourned.  Artists,  and  manu&cturers  of  artistic  works  of 
every  kind,  led  a  wandering  life.  They  plied  their  voca- 
tion for  a  time  in  one  city,  and  then  transplanted  themselves 
to  another.  Th^  might  be  summoned  from  remote  com- 
munities for  some  task  of  peculiar  mE^itnde,  or  requiring- 
extraordioary  skill.  If  this  class  of  persons  were  migratory 
in  their  habit,  much  more  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  act- 
ors, musicians,  atlilctes,  and '  purveyors  of  amusement  of 
every  description.  When  we  consider  how  universal  was 
the  taste  for  art  and  artistic  decoration,  and  how  insatiable 
the  craving  for  popular  entertainments,  we  can  judge  how 
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nnmeroiis  were  the  idneranta  whoee  business  it  was  to  mi- 
nister to  these  demands.  Great  public  festivals,  like  the 
PytbiBD  games,  drew  together  a  countless  throng  of  epecta- 
tors,  Beligious  ceremonies,  like  those  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  had  a  like  attractive  power.  Beligious  pilgrim- 
i^es  are  not  a  peculiar  featare  of  Christian  society.  Such 
visits  were  not  uncommon  to  the  shrines  of  heathenism. 
Invalids,  in  those  days  as  at  present,  either  of  their  own 
motion,  or  by  the  advice  of  physicians,  undertook  journeys 
by  land  and  upon  the  sea,  for  the  restoration  of  health. 
Then  tourists  who  visited  different  countries,  from  a  cu- 
riosity to  see  strange  lands,  and  to  inspect  places  of  histori- 
cal renown,  were  scarcely  less  numerous  then  than  now. 
Egypt  and  its  antiquities  had  a  peculiar  fiiscinaUon  for  the 
Bomans, — the  same  fascination  that  Borne  and  its  monu- 
m^its  now  have  for  us.  Men  journeyed  from  a&r  to  be- 
hold the  stupendous  edifices  upon  the  Nile.  Grecian  his- 
tory, too,  had  a  profound  interest  for  the  Bomans.  To 
them  it  belonged  to  a  glorious  past,  and  they  resorted  with 
reverence  and  delight  to  the  spots  made  famous  by  Hellenic 
wisdom  and  valor.'  In  speaking  of  the  means  of  social  in- 
terooarse,  we  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  great  watcr- 
iog-places, — places  of  fiishionabla  resort,  like  Baisa,  where 
multitudes  were  collected  at  the  proper  season,  and  which 
were  centres  of  gaiety,  dissipation,  and  political  intrigue. 
In  tracing  the  causes  that  produced  a  mingling  of  man- 
■  It  ia  a  coritniB  bet  that  the  Rlish  tor  irild  and  Kirauidc  Menerr, 
(■pedall^  nuiDntaiaouBBoeneTj,ia  of  recent  origin.  Il  seldom  appeuB  in 
Ibe  literatore  of  antiquity,  or  of  tho  middle  igea.  It  is  not  until  the 
ughleenlh  centaiy  that  this  taste  nuuufealB  Itself  to  anj  conBtderable  de- 
gree. The  changed  feeling,  aa  coDtragted  with  times  preriona,  on  thb 
■abject,  may  almoat  be  said  to  date  from  Roosieau.  Riiskiu  has  called 
•ttentioa  to  the  remarkable  diSerence  between  modern  and  ancient  feel- 
ing in  this  paiticular.  The  topic  ii  fully  tretUed  by  Friedliinder,  ii.  204 
wq  {3d  ed,).  Bot  la  to  Homer,  see  Sbairp,  On  Poetie  InUrpra.  iff  N» 
«w*,p  143. 
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kind,  we  find  that  the  terrible  scoui^ea,  war  and  slavery, 
played  a  conspicuoua  part.  The  BomaD  Empire  had  been 
built  ap  by  iDcesaant  wars;  In  war,  men  of  different  races 
met,  though  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  destruction. 
They  crossed  thoir  own  boandaries,  and  gained  a  better 
knowledge  of  each  other.  Armies  were  captured  and  enr- 
rendered,  towns  occupied  by  a  conquering  force.  In  like 
manner,  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  ancient  world,  leading 
aa  it  often  did,  to  the  deportation  of  thousands  of  people  at 
once  from  their  homes  to  a  new  and,  perhaps,  distant  abode, 
contributed  to  the  same  result.  The  hostility  and  cruelty 
of  men  were  overruled  by  Providence,  and  made  the  occa- 
sion of  a  certain  benefit. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Roman  policy  was  to  break  ap 
nationalities.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews  all  efforts  in  this 
direction  proved  futile.  They  maintained  their  separation 
of  race,  and  held  together  in  an  unbroken  unity. 

There  were  three  nations  of  antiquity,  each  of  which  was 
entrusted  with  a  grand  providential  o£E<m  in  reference  to 
Christianity.  The  Greeks,  whatever  they  may  have  learned 
from  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  Tyre,  excelled  all  other  races  in 
a  self-expanding  power  of  intellect — ^in  "the  power  of 
lighting  ^eir  own  fire."  They  are  the  masters  in  science, 
literature,  and  art.  Plato,  speaking  of  his  own  countrymen, 
made  "the  love  of  knowledge"  the  special  characteristic 
of  "  our  part  of  the  world,"  aa  the  love  of  money  was 
attributed  with  equal  truth  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Eg3'p- 
tiana.'  The  robust  character  of  the  Bomans,  and  their 
sense  of  right,  qualified  them  to  rule,  and  to  originate  and 
transmit  their  great  system  of  law,  and  their  methods  of 
political  oi^nization.  Vii^l  lets  Anchisea  define  the  func- 
tion of  the  Roman  people,  in  his  address  to  ^neaa,  a  visitor 
to  the  abodes  of  the  dead : — 

>  KepuWit^  iv.  435  (JoifcH,  ii.  285.) 
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"OUien,  I  knor,  more  t«ndeily  mmy  beat  the  breftthiog  biMi, 
And  better  from  tlfe  marble  block  bring  living  looks  to  poMj 
Olhera  DU17  better  plemd  the  canoe,  maj  compm  heftTen'a  fiMie, 
And  mark  it  oat,  and  tell  the  Stan,  their  rising  and  their  place: 
Bat  thou,  O  Boman,  look  to  it  the  folks  of  earth  to  avij ; 
For  thii  ehall  be  thine  handicraft,  peace  on  the  world  to  lay, 
To  spftre  the  weak,  lo  mar  the  proud  bj  constant  weight  of  war."  ' 

Greece  and  Rome  bad  each  ita  own  p]ace  to  fill ;  but  trae 
religion — the  spirit  in  which  man  should  live— oomes  fro^i 
the  Hebrews. 

The  remarhable  fact  which  we  have  to  notice,  respecting 
the  Hebrews,  is  their  disperaion  over  the  world  at  the  c^)Och 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.*  Among  those  who  listened  to  the 
Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  Jerusalem,  were  Jews 
"out  of  every  nation  under  heaven" — Parthians,  and  Mcdes, 
and  Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea 
and  in  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pam- 
pfaylia,  I^pt,  Gyrene,  Crete,  Arabia,  and  Rome.*  Jo- 
sephns  says  that  there  is  no  country  on  earth  where  Jeira 
do  not  make  up  a  part  of  the  population,'  In  Strabo  we 
find  almost  the  same  assertion.  In  Babylon  and  the  neigh- 
boring r^on  a  maltitnde  of  them  had  remained  atler  the 
close  of  the  captivity;  and,  according  to  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, they  were  numbered  there  by  tens  of  thousands.  A 
colony  of  them  had  been  planted  at  Alexandria  by  its 
founder;  and  there  tbey  became  so  numerous  as  to  occupy 
two  out  of  the  five  sections  of  the  cUtj,  but  were  not  oou- 

■  Excndent  alii  aperantia  mollimi  kta. 
Credo  equidem :  tito*  dncent  de  mannore  rnltm ; 
Onbnnt  caiuae  melilU ;  coelique  meatus 
Detcribent  radio,  et  sargentift  sidera  dicent: 
Td  regere  imperio  popiilo«,  Bomane,  memento : 
Hac  titn  emat  artee;  pacique  imponere  morem, 
Parcer««]bjectis,  et  debellaro  auperboB.— .fki.  vi.  847-«53. 

'  See  Winer,  BealvoTterbueh,  Art  ZeUraAnung, 

'  Acta  ii.  5-12.  *  Bea.  Jvd.,  tu.  33;  Ant.,  xit.  7.  2. 
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fined  to  tliese  quarters.  The^  were  goveraed  by  magistrates 
of  their  own ;  and  while,  in  common  with  Jews  every  where, 
they  kept  up  a  connection  with  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem, 
they  not  only  reared  eynagc^es,  but  had  also  a  temple  of 
their  own  at  Leontopolia.  In  Egypt,  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  there  were  not  less  than  a  million  of  Jews,  con- 
stituting an  eighth  part  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
In  the  flourishing  city  of  Cyrene  they  formed  a  lai^  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Nowhere,  outside  of  Palestine, 
was  the  Jewish  population  more  numerous  than  in  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  At  Antioch  they  constituted  a  powerful 
body,  and  enjoyed  there  privil^ea  analogous  to  those  of 
their  brethren  at  Alexandria.  From  Syria,  they  passed 
over  into  Asia  Minor,  forming  settlements  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  Besides  the  natural  emigration  from  Syria, 
Antiochus  the  Great  had  transplanted  to  that  r^on  two 
thousand  Jewish  fitmilics  from  Mesopotamia.  Among  other 
plaoes,  Ephesus  and  Tarsus  were  noted  seats  of  Jewish  com- 
munities. In  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  other  islands,  there  were 
syoagf^ues  crowded  with  worshippers.  From  Asia  the 
Jews  had  found  their  way  into  the  cities  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece.  Athens,  Corinth,  Theasalonica,  Philippi,  are  among 
the  places  where  were  Jewish  settlements.  Jews  were  found 
in  Illyricum,  and  early  penetrated  to  the  northern  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Jewish  prisoners  brought  by  Pomp^ 
to  Home,  afterwards  received  their  freedom.  The  district 
across  the  Tiber  was  principally  occupied  by  them.  .  An 
embassy  of  Herod  to  Augustus  is  said  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  eight  thousand  Jewish  residents  of  Rome.  Among 
other  towns  of  Italy,  Caprea,  and  especially  Puteoli,  are 
known  to  have  had  a  Jewish  population.  Apart  from  per- 
manent residents  of  Hebrew  extraction,  Jewish  merchants 
made  their  way  to  every  place  in  the  Roman  Empire  where 
there  was  any  hope  of  profit  from  trade.    Thus  the  Pales- 
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tiniflQ  coromanit/,  though  still  the  religions  centre  of  all 
the  Jews,  comprised  within  its  limits  only  a  portioD  of  this 
ubiquitous  natioa.  Capable  of  makipg  a  home  for  himself 
anywhere,  the  Jew  was  specially  adapted  to  the  state 
"  which  was  to  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  hundred  living 
polities."  "la  the  ancient  world,  also,  Judusm  was  an 
effective  leaven  of  cosmopolitanism  and  national  decompo- 
sition ;  and  to  that  extent  specially  entitled  to  membership 
in  the  Ctesarian  State,  the  polity  of  which  was  really  noth- 
ing but  a  citizenship  of  the  world,  and  the  nationality  of 
which  was  really  nothing  but  humanity."  ^  Julius  Ceesar, 
like  Alexander  before  him,  granted  to  the  Jewsspecial  &Tors. 
Eepecially  was  this  the  case  at  Alexandria  and  Kome.  Yet 
the  Jews  throughout  the  West  were  regarded  with  a  peculiar 
antipathy.  In  f^pt,  they  were  always  objects  of  a  national 
animosity.  By  the  Roman  writers,  in  particular  after  the 
stubborn  and  bloody  insurrections  in  which  the  Jews  en- 
deavored to  gain  their  freedom,  they  were  spoken  of  with 
abhorrence.  Their  steadfast  assertion  that  they  alone  were 
possessed  of  the  true  religion,  excited  both  hatred  and  con- 
tempt from  those  who  could  see  nothing  in  such  a  claim 
but  the  spirit  of  arrogance  and  intolerance.  "  Whatever," 
says  Tacitus,  "  is  held  sacred  by  the  Romans,  with  the  Jews 
is  profane ;  and  what  in  other  nations  is  unlawful  and  im- 
pure, with  them  is  permitted."  *  Nevertheless,  the  Jews 
succeeded  in  making  proselytes  to  their  &ith  and  worship 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  out  the  sarcastic  animadversion 
of  Roman  satirists,  and  to  elicit  from  Seneca  the  complaint 
that  "the  conquered  had  given  laws  to  the  conquerors:" 
Vieti  vietoribug  Ugea  dedenmt}  Wherever  they  went,  they 
carried  a  pure  monotheism  which  neither  bribes  nor  tortore 
could  move  them  to  surrender,  and  which  led  them  to  spurn 

■  Mommsen,  it.  H3.  '  HUt  t.  A. 

'  Ap.  Angnatiiie,  de  ew.  Dei,  yi.  II, 
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with  loathing  all  participatioD  in  the  rites  of  beathenism. 
As  tlie  jiret  preachers  of  Cbmtianitj  went  from  citytoaty, 
it  was  io  the  syoagog^ies  that  tliej  Gist  gained  a  hearing, 
and  found  a  starting-point  for  their  labors.  There  the  law 
and  the  prophets  were  read  on  every  Sabbath ;  and  there 
would  be  found  assemblies  capable  of  apprehending,  even 
if  disinclined  to  believe,  the  proclamatioD  of  Jesus  as  the 
predicted  Messiah. 

6.  What  was  the  efTect  of  the  union  and  commingling 
of  nations  upon  the  heathen  religions  ?  The  conmderation 
of  the  general  state  of  religion  in  the  Roman  Bnipire  is 
reserved  for  subsequent  pages.  We  advert  hero  to  a  single 
circumstance, — the  effect  which  must  have  resulted,  and 
which,  as  history  telb  us,  did  result  from  the  combination 
of  so  many  nations  under  one  sovereignty.  There  bad 
existed  a  multiplicity  of  local  religions.  The  gods  of  each 
people,  it  was  believed,  bad  ordaiued  the  method  of  their 
worship  within  the  bounds  of  the  territory  over  which  they 
stood  as  guardians.  National  divinities  were  treated  with 
respect  by  the  Romans,  and  the  diversi6ed  systems  of  wor- 
shipwere  leil  untouched  as  long  as  they  kept  wirhin  their  own 
limits.  This  was  the  extent  of  Roman  toleration.  For 
Roman  citizens  to  bring  in  new  divinities,  or  foreign  rites 
of  worship,  was  both  repugnant  to  the  laws,  and  abhorrent 
to  conservative  Roman  feeling.  Cicero,  with  all  his  lib* 
erality  of  sentiment,  advocates,  in  his  book  of  "the  Laws," 
the  suppression,  among  the  Roman  people  themselves,  of 
all  departures  from  the  l^ally  established  cultus.'  Loyalty 
to  the  state  involved  a  strict  adherence  to  the  state-religion. 
But  polytheism  could  find  room  in  its  Pantheon  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  deities.  In  early  times,  when  the 
Romans  attacked  a  foreign  tribe,  or  city,  they  were  at  pains 
to  invite  in  solemn  form  the  local  divinities  to  abandon 
I  De  Legibus,  B.  ii. 
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the  place  where  they  were  worshipped,  and  to  traDsfer 
their  abode  to  Rome.  What  must  have  been  the  et^cA 
npoa  the  conquered  nations  of  the  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness of  their  ancestral  gods  to  defend  their  own  temples 
and  worshippers?  It  is  hardly  poesible  that  a  shock  should 
not  have  been  given,  ia  many  instances,  to  the  faith  and 
devotion  which  experienced  so  terrible  a  disappointment. 
Bnt  oar  main  inquiry  here  relates  to  the  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  men  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  so  great  a 
variety  of  dissimilar  religions.  As  regards  a  certain  class, 
the  tendency  unquestionably  was  to  engender  skepticism. 
Jjnclan  may  stand  as  a  representative  of  this  class.  In  one 
of  his  diverting  dialogues,'  he  represents  Jupiter  as  pale 
and  anxious  on  account  of  a  debate  which  had  sprung  up 
on  earth  between  Damis,  an  Epicurean  Atheist,  and  Ti- 
mocles,  who  maintdned  that  there  are  gods  and  a  provi- 
dence. To  avert  a  common  danger  all  the  divinities  were 
summMied  to  a  council  They  came  in  a  throng,  those 
with  names,  and  those  without  a  name,  from  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Thrace,  and  every  country  under  the 
sun.  Mercury,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  seat  them,  could 
not  qnell  their  wrangles  for  precedence,  and  Jupiter  ordered 
them  to  be  seated  promiscuously  until  a  council  could  bo 
convoked  to  determine  their  rank.  While  the  debate  goes 
on  below  between  Damis  and  Timoclos,  the  gods  tremble 
with  anxiety  lest  their  champion  should  be  worsted,  and 
they  should  lose,  as  a  coasequence,  their  offerings  and 
honors.  Timocles  appeals  to  the  universal  belief  in  the 
gods.  "  Thank  you,"  rejoins  Damis,  "  for  putting  me  in 
mind  of  the  laws  and  manners  of  nations,  which  sufEciently 
show  how  uncertain  everything  is  which  relates  to  their 
gods ;  it  is  nothing  but  error  and  confusion.  Some  wor- 
ship one,  aod  some  another.  The  Scythians  sacrifice  to  a 
'  Jupiter  Trngokliu. 
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scimetar ;  the  ThraciaiiB  to  Zamolzis,  who  came  to  them, 
a  fugitive  from  Samoa;  the  Phrygians  to  Mine  [the  moon]; 
the  Cyllenlans  to  Fbalea ;  the  AssyrianE  to  a  Dove ;  the 
Fersiaos  to  Fire;  the  Egyptiaos  to  Water."  Then  the 
special  sorts  of  Egyptian  worship,  all  differing  from  each 
other,  are  enamerated ;  and  Bamis  concludes  his  lively 
speech  with  the  exclamation :  "  How  ridiculous,  my  good 
Timocles,  is  such  variety !"  It  would  be  an  error  to  con- 
clude that  the  spirit  of  this  passage,  and  of  other  passages 
in  Lnciaa  of  like  tenor,  prevailed  among  his  contempora- 
ries. Tet  it  is  obvious  that  he  did  not  stand  alone.  All 
these  religions  must  have  seeracd  to  many  a  confused  jum- 
ble, and  have  moved  some  to  reject  all  in  common,  if  not 
to  disbelieve  in  anything  divine. 

Another  large  class  were  tempted  to  forsake,  in  a  degree 
at  least,  their  traditional  creed  and  worship,  and  to  espouse 
another, — It  might  be  some  older  religion  from  the  East, 
which  came  clothed  with  the  fascination  of  mystery. 

A  tendency  to  syncretism — to  a  mingling  of  heteroge- 
neous religions — was  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  age 
contemporaneous  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Men  of  a  philosophical  turn,  in  whom  reverence  for  re- 
ligion was  still  strong,  sought  to  combine  in  a  catholic  sys- 
tem, and  in  harmonious  unity,  the  apparently  discordant 
creeds  of  heathenism.  Plutarch  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  this  tendency.  The  efibrt,  futile  as  it  proved,  was  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  was  owing  lately  to  the 
commingling  of  nations,  and  of  the  multiform  religions 
which  had  divided  the  homage  of  mankind.  An  escape 
was  sought  from  the  distracting  influence  of  polytheism,  by 
an  identification  of  divinities  bearing  different  names,  and 
by  connecting  a  conception  of  the  divine  unity  with  the  ad- 
mission of  multitudinous  deities  with  subordinate  functions. 

Old  beliefi  were  dissolving,  at  least  were  assuming  new 
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^trios,  in  the  ferment  of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  hope 
that  there  could  be  one  religion  for  all  mankiad  was 
deemed  visionary.  CeUus,  the  noted  opponent  of  Chrts- 
ttaolty  in  the  second  century,  thought  that  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  "  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Lybia,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  all  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth  "  were  to  come  under  one  religious  system ;  but, 
he  sa7s,'"an7  one  who  thinks  this  possible  knows  notliiug."  * 
An  ezpectatioa  of  this  sortstruck  him  as  utterly  chimerical. 
The  Emperor  Julian  who  dreamed  of  restoring  paganism 
from  its  fall  could  not  consider  it  natural  or  possible  for  the 
di^rent  nations  to  have  a  common  religion.  Their  diver- 
sities were  too  radical.  The  Roman  Empire  did  much  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  tiniversal  religion ;  but  such  a  religion  it 
had  DO  power  to  create  from  the  materials  of  polytheism. 
The  idea  of  a  common  humanity,  far  aa  it  was  from  at- 
taining the  force  of  a  practical  conviction,  capable  of  neu- 
tralizing deeply-rooted  prejudices  of  an  opposite  nature, 
was  obscurely  present  in  the  minds  even  of  men  unused  to 
philosophic  speculation.     The  line  of  Terence, 

"  Homo  Eom :  hammi  nihil  n  me  alieoam  puto," — 
"I  am  a  man;  nothing  that  aSeots  man  is  indifferent  to  me" 
— signified,  in  the  connection  where  it  occurs,  that  the  cala- 
mities which  afflict  one  man  should  interest  all.*  "  One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  A  Roman 
theatre,  filled  though  it  was  with  an  ignorant  rabble,  when 
that  line  was  heard,  rang  with  applause.^ 

■  Origetm  e.  Cdtum,  viii-  72. 

*  HeauU  Act  i.  8c.  i.  25,  On  the  nse  mode  of  this  pansoge  b/  Cicero,  init 
otberancienlaadmodera  writers,  eeeParrj,  P,  Termlii  Com<Edia,  p.174- 

"  I  Ihink,  ■rliculate,  I  laugb  and  weep. 
And  ezerdM  all  fiiiictiotu  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  I  and  any  man  that  Uvea 
Be  (traogen  to  each  other?" 

*  Aoguitlne,  Ep.,  52.  — Covfek,  IU  TOik.    {The  Ottrdm.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  POPULAR  BELIOION   OF  THE  OBEEEB  A)n>  BOHASB. 

The  heathen  religions  did  not  spring  oat  of  a  mere 
ficientific  curiosity  which,  in  its  rade  beginning,  can  give 
no  better  account  of  the  world  than  to  attribute  it  to  a 
maltitade  of  personal  agents.  JiJa  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  heathenism  is  adequate,  wliich  &ils  to  rect^nize  the  re- 
ligious factor, — the  sense  of  the  supernatural,  the  feelings 
of  dependence  and  accountablenesa,  and  that  yearning  for  a 
higher  communion  which  is  native  to  the  soul.  These  in- 
nate sentiments  h'e  at  the  root  of  religion,  even  in  its 
cruder  forms.  "  I  consider  it  impossible  " — writes  cme  of 
the  most  genial  and  profound  of  scholars—"  that  that  all- 
comprehending  and  all-pervading  belief  in  thedivine  essence, 
which  we  find  in  the  earliest  times  among  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  other  nations,  can  be  deduced  in  a  convincing  man- 
ner from  sensible  impressions,  and  conclusions  built 
thereon;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  historian  must  here 
rest  satiefied  with  pre-supposing  that  the  assumption  of  a 
hyper-physical  living  world  and  nature,  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  every  phenomenon,  was  natural  and  necessary  tu 
the  mind  of  man,  richly  endowed  by  nature.'"  This  na- 
tive iaith  was  determined  as  to  the  particular  forms 
it  should  assume,  by  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  in- 
dividual nations  and  tribes :  hence  the  various  modes  of 
religion.     Under  the  prompting  of  this  latent  belief,  the 

■  K-  O.  MUller,  Proltg.  lu  _einer  intKnacAo^.  JfyCA.,  Leitdi'i  Eog- 
lisb  Tnuul.,  p.  176. 
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peiEODifying  imagination,  so  rife  in  the  childhood  of  mao- 
kiod,  endaea  all  the  separate  parts  of  nature  with  personal 
life  and  agency.'  The  various  beings  thus  created  by 
&D<7  discharge  the  functions  attributed  hy  science  after- 
wards  to  material  and  mental  forces.'  To  them  the  phe- 
nomena of  naturf  without,  and  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  the  mind  within,  as  well  as  the  course  of  events  in  the 
world,  are  relegated,  each  of  them  being  in  charge  of  his 
particular  province.  The  classic  religions  had  risen  above 
that  simpler  stage,  where  the  god  is  shut  up  to  the  special 
natural  operation  which  it  belongs  to  him  in  particular  to 
fnlGl.  The  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  anthropomorphic 
bein^,  still  performing,  each  in  his  place,  the  various 
offices  in  the  movement  of  nature  and  of  human  a^rs, 
which  they  had  been — so  to  speak — called  into  being  to 
execute ;  but  they  are  no  longer  limited  to  these  specialties. 
They  constitute  a  society,  and  enjoy  a  wider  range  of  ac- 
tivity. Poeeidon  (Xeptune),  in  addition  to  the  management 
of  the  seas,  takes  part,  as  a  member  of  the  Olympian 
Coancil,  in  the  administration  of  the  world's  aflkirs.  It  ia 
the  middle  stage  of  religion,  where  the  divinity  is  not  yet 
set  free  from  the  bonds  of  nature,  distinguished  from 
natural  agencies,  and  elevated  above  them.  This  progress 
has  begun,  but  is  only  partially  accomplished. 

But  the  minds  of  men  demanded  more  in  the  object  of 
worship  than  the  imagination  ooold  impart  "The  ten- 
dency to  individualize,  and  the  endeavor  to  comprehend 
the  DDiversality  of  Deity,"  blindly  struggled  with  each 
other.     Hence  the  oonSict  of  higher  and  lower  conceptiomi 

'Upon  the  procMsi  ofths  development  of  mj^g,  and  the  sgeacj  of  lim- 
gtugeincoimecdanirith  it,  gee  Mar  Wiiier'a  C^ipi  from  a  Qtrmaa  Wort- 
•kfi,  V0I.U. 

*  Upon  Ilia  impossibility  of  monotheism  En  tbe  audent  votsbip  of 
GrecM,  in  eoanectioii  with  the  preraloit  notiMW  of  the  exteiul  world, 
■ME.O.Huller,p.lM. 
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•^io  the  case  of  Zeus,  for  example — and  that  undercQireDi 
in  the  direction  of  nnity,  which  marks  the  histoiy  of  the 
Greek  religion.* 

We  shall  have  to  notice  three  phases  in  the  development 
of  the  Greek  popular  religion — the  Homeric  &ith;  that 
syetem  as  altered  and  ennobled  in  the  i^  of  the  tragic  ■ 
poets,  when  Greek  life  was  at  its  highest  point  of  vigor,  and 
the  later  era  of  decline  and  dissolutioD.  We  begin  with 
the  Homeric  theolc^. 

1.  Hie  nature  of  tM  goda  and  thdr  relation  to  the  world. 
The  gods  in  Homer  are  human  beings  with  greatly 
magnified  powers.  They  are  males  and  females,  each  class 
having  the  characteristics  of  the  corresponding  sex  among 
men.  Their  dwelling  is  in  the  sky  above  us,  and  their 
abode  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Olympus.*  They  have  bodies  Uka 
those  of  men,  but  their  veins,  in  the  room  of  blood,  are 
filled  with  a  celestial  ichor.  In  size  they  do  not,  generally 
speaking,  surpass  the  human  measure,  but  sometimes  they 
are  spoken  of  as  gigantic.  When  Area  (Mars)  (II.  xzi.  407) 
is  struck  down  upon  the  field  of  Troy,  he  stretches  over 
seven  plethrums  (nearly  two  acres)  of  ground.  They  ex- 
perience hunger,  but  feast  upon  ambrosia  and  nectar.  They 
are  overcome  with  sleep.  They  acquire  knowledge  through 
the  senses,  which  are  of  vastly  augmented  power,  Henee 
they  must  be  present  where  their  power  is  to  be  exerted. 
This,  however,  does  not  hold  true  of  influences  upon  the 
mind;  but  it  is  true  ofall  external,  visible  doings,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  instances  in  the  case  of  Zeus.  The 
cry  of  Ares  and  of  Poseidon  when  they  are  wounded,  is 
like  that  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  (II.  v.  860;  x.  14, 

<  Bee  MUller,  p.  184,  and  compue  mgelsbsch,  Horn.  Theol.  p.  11,  seq., 
with  the  criticiflm  upon  the  ticwb  of  B.  CooBtont  in  hia  work,  De  ia 
Beligion,  iiL  327  uq. 

■  Chi  the  diMiacUoa  between  the  Iliad  and  OdyBsey  se  to  the  sbode  of 
the  goda,  eee  Prof.  Ihne,  in  Smith's  DitL  tf  Biog.  ami  Myth.,  L  p.  510. 
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148).  The  e^e,  and  ear,  and  the  other  corporeal  organs 
have  a  like  Btreogth  as  compared  with  man.  The  deities 
travel  with  miraciiloua  swiftness.  Hera  flies  from  Mount 
Ida  to  Olympus  as  swiftly  aa  thought.  But  some  physical 
instrumentality  is  frequently  introduced,  as  when  Athena 
puts  on  her  beautiful  sandals  in  preparation  for  her  jour- 
neys. The  divinities  mingle  in  battle  with  men.  They 
cohabit  with  human  beings,  and  heroes  are  the  offspring. 
Thetis  was  obliged  to  defer  presenting  the  complaint  of 
Achilles  to  Zens,  on  account  of  his  absence  from  home  on 
a  visit,  of  twelve  days  duration,  among  the  Ethiopians. 
With  r^ard  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  feculUes  of  the 
gods,  there  is  the  same  unsuccessful,  inconsistent  effort  to 
liberate  them  from  the  limitations  of  humanity.  Their 
boundless  knowledge  and  power  are  asserted  in  terms,  but 
their  title  to  these  high  attributes  is  not  at  all  sustained  by 
what  is  narrated  of  them.  Even  Zeus  is  the  victim  of  a 
trick  of  Hera,  and  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  is  taking 
place  before  the  Trojan  walls.  It  was  only  after  the  event 
that  Poseidon  had  knowledge  of  the  blinding  of  Cyclops 
by  TJIyeses.  As  to  their  power,  they  are  the  creators  neither 
of  nature,  nor  of  men.  They  can  hasten  or  retard  the 
processes  of  nature ;  they  can  heal  diseases  by  a  miracle ; 
they  can  transform  the  physical  shape  of  men.  Ulyseea  is 
dianged  by  Athena  into  an  old  and  shrivelled  be^^ar,  and 
restored  back  again  to  himself.  Moreover,  they  can  give  life 
lo  things  inanimate;  golden  statues,  "with  firm  gait," 
order  the  steps  of  Hepbtestus.'  They  cau  give  immor- 
tality to  whomsoever  they  desire.  The  ease  and  blessedness 
of  the  dwellers  upon  Olympus  are  celebrated.  Yet  this 
bliss  is  &r  from  being  perfect  To  Aphrodite,  wounded 
and  distressed,  Dione  says : 
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"Sobmit,  my  danghter,  and  endare, 

Thoogl)  inlj'  griered ;  for  laaity  of  ui  who  dwell 
Upon  the  Olympian  monnt  have  suffered  much 
From  mortals,  and  have  brought  great  migerie* 
Upon  esch  other." ' 

The  goddefls  proceeds  to  tell  of  Ares,  who  was  chained 
up  for  thirteen  months  in  a  cell,  and  who  became  withered 
and  weak  from  long  confinement;  and  of  the  anguish  of 
Hera,  and  of  Pluto,  when  they  were  pierced  with  arrows. 
If  we  look  at  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Homeric  divinities, 
we  find  it  rather  below  than  above  that  of  the  heroes  who 
figure  in  their  company.  They  resort  to  treachery  and 
deceit  to  compass  tlieir  ends.  Zens  sends  a  &lse  dream  to 
Agamemnon,  in  order  to  effect  a  slaughter  of  the  Greeks. 
Athena  incites  the  Trojans  to  break  their  truce,  to  furnish 
an  occasion  for  their  own  destruction;  and  she  is  sent  oa 
this  malignant  errand  by  Zeus,  who,  in  torn,  is  instigated 
by  the  pleas  of  Hera.  Athena,  assuming  the  form  and 
voice  of  DeiphoboB,  gives  to  Hector  a  deceitful  promise  of 
assistance,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  him  to  death. 
Ulysses,  lying  in  ambush  by  night,  and  finding  himself 
cold,  assumes  that  some  god  has  misled  him  into  leaving 
bis  cloak  behiad  in  the  camp.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to 
examples  of  cruelty  and  sensuality  on  the  part  of  the  Ho- 
merio  divinities.  Tbey  are  painted  as  tlie  authors  of  evil, 
as  well  as  of  good.  Hera  and  Athena  never  forgave  the 
judgment  of  Paris  in  &vor  of  Aphrodite,  and  pursued  the 
Tnjans  with  implacable  wrath.  The  deities  are  capable 
of  being  appeased  in  individual  instances ;  but  as  they  act 
in  this  matter  on  no  fixed  principles,  they  may  show  them- 
selves utterly  implacable. 

*  Itr^aBi,  rticmv  i/iAv,  ail  ivAaxto,  aiSo/Jv^  irtp. 
no?Jol  yip  S^  ri^fiev  'OXV/inut  diifiar'  Ixovrtf 

U.  V.  3S2-3S4  (Biyaut,  v.  473-B«). 
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The  prime  distinction  of  the  gods  is  their  exemption 
from  de&th.  Th^  are  immortal.  But  for  tbie  they  are 
dependent  on  bodily  eastenance.  There  is  a  virtne  in  their 
fixxl  which  avails  to  keep  them  alive.  The  very  words 
"ambrosia  and  nectar  "  aigoify  this.  These,  infused  into 
the  body  of  Patroclus,  keep  it  from  decay ;  "  a  rosy  and 
ambrosial  oil "  saved  the  corpse  of  Hector  from  being  torn, 
when  it  was  dragged  along  the  earth.  The  gods  have  a 
birth  and  banning ;  but  they  are  lifted  above  the  lot  of 
men  by  the  one  distinction  of  being  immortal. 

The  goda  are  the  guides  and  rulers  of  nations.  Their 
interposition  is  pot^it,  their  protection  and  aid  are  indis- 
pensable. But  they  act  in  this  capacity  according  to  no 
wise  and  condnuous  plan.  Caprice  and  personal  &vor 
play  a  principal  part  in  their  proceedings.  The  depend- 
ence of  the  individual  upon  the  gods  is  entire.  All  physi- 
cal and  mental  advantages  are  their  gift.  As  Folydamas 
reminds  Hector : 

"  On  one  the  god  beakiira 

Prowees  in  war,  upon  another  grace 
In  dance,  npon  another  ekilL  to  touch 
The  harp  and  ring.    In  jet  another,  Jove 
The  Thooderer  impUnta  the  prudent  mind, 
Bj  vhich  the  many  profit,  and  bj  which 
Commtmilies  are  aitTed."  ' 

TTlyses  reminds  Laodamaa  that  the  gods  make  one  man 
comely  in  person,  but  may  deny  to  him  the  gift  of  genius 
and  eloquence  which  they  bestow  upon  another  less  beau- 
tifiiL    Two  casketa  of  gifts,  one  full  of  good  things,  and 

'  dUy  iilv  ydfi  liant  Bti;  iroilfi^a  Ipya- 
[JUv  <^  VtV"^'  ^'/V  KiOapiv  net  doiJi^-] 
SXXv  f  if  arbitral  ridii  vimr  ivpiowa  Zthf 
hOUir,  Tob  St  Tt  iciAluil  hravpimovr'  drflpoirec 
Ml  rf  iroUiif  toAaiit,  iiAXiirra  St  li  aiirif  iffyvu. 

U.  xiiL  729-734  (Bryant  xiiL  S13-927). 
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the  other  of  evil,  stand  by  the  threshold  of  Zeas :  out  of 
these  the  lot  of  men  is  made  up.  It  ta  some  god  that 
makes  Achilles  brave.  Athena  inspires  Dioraede  with  valor. 
Zeus  seods  panic  fear  into  the  soul  of  Hector.  Athena  be- 
reaves the  Trojans  of  reason,  that  they  may  choose  to  fight 
in  the  open  plain  instead  of  behind  their  walls.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  wise,  the  courage  of  the  brave,  ielicity  in  do- 
mestic relations,  safety  and  prosperity  on  the  land  and  the 
sea,  flow  from  the  favor  of  the  gods ;  and  so  infirmities  and 
calamities  of  every  sort  are  equally  due  to  them.  There  is 
no  devil  in  the  Homeric  system ;  no  one  being  who  plans 
and  executes  evil  exclusively.  The  idea  of  such  agents 
&lla  into  a  later  period  in  the  development  of  Greek  reli- 
gion. Hence,  in  Homer,  evil  suggestions  and  doings  are 
credited  to  the  gods  generally.  The  functions  of  the  Temp- 
ter and  Adversary  reside  in  them.  They  mislead,  seduce, 
contrive  mischief,  prompt  to  crime.  So  &r  as  -evil  pur- 
poses and  proceedings  are  felt  to  be  of  preternatural  origin, 
they  are  traced  to  Zeus  and  his  associates,  A  deity  is  said 
to  have  prompted  Helen  to  the  foul  wrong  which  led  to 
the  war  of  Troy  (Od.  iv.  339-843). 

The  general  doctrine  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
world  is  expressed  in  the  lines : 

"  The  great  goda  are  never  pleased 

Witli  violenC  deeda;  ihej  honor  eqoitj 
Andjofldce."* 

But  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  on  the  pages  of  Homer 
are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  examples.  The  actual  govern- 
ment of  Olympus  was  marked  by.the  same  sort  of  injustioe, 
oppression  and  partiality  which  were  mingled  in  the  con- 
duct of  human  rulers  towards  their  subjects. 

*  ab  fihi  axtriia  ipya  6t6l  it&naptt  ^Mmaai, 
aXi  Sliapi  Tlouui  Kol  alnva  if^f  iv6p£iitijr. 

Od.  xi?.  S3,  84  (Br^oat  ziv.  100-102). 
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2.  The  rdoHon  of  ihe  gods  to  eaeh  other.  Zens  Bits  aa 
s  King  ia  the  midst  of  his  Council.  The/  are  not  mere 
iostrumenta  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  Fneidon  allows  to  liis 
brother  only  a  patriarchal  supremacy,  not  an  absolnte,  de- 
sptriic  role.  Like  a  family,  the  gods  conault  and  debate 
00  the  summit  of  Olympus,  where 

*■  The  calm  Mher  u  without  k  cload ; 
And  in  the  golden  light  that  lies  on  all, 
Day  after  da;  the  bleaeed  god*  rqjoice."  ' 

Bnt  tbia  high  assembly  is  far  from  being  dig^ifled  or  har- 
monious. Poor  Hepheestus,  limping  across  the  floor,  is 
greeted  with  inextinguishable  laughter.  The  device  by 
which  he  entraps  Ares  and  un&ithful  Aphrodite,  provokes 
the  same  demonstration  from  the  entire  group  of  gods, — • 
the  goddesses,  for  decency's  sake,  having  staid  away  from 
the  brazen  palace  of  the  god  of  fire.'  The  converse  of  the 
deities  is  disturbed  by  harsh  mutual  crimination.  There 
ia  little  domestic  concord  between  Zeus  and  Hera.  Some- 
times  he  takes  pleasure  in  provoking  her  to  anger.  Then, 
like  a  timid  husband,  he  advises  Thetis  not  to  be  seen  to 
leave  his  presence,  lest  Hera  should  raise  new  disputes  and 
stir  up  his  anger  with  contumelious  language.  The  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  abound  in  pass^es  in  which  the  gods  charge 
each  other  with  crimes  and  follies, — generally  with  good 
reason.  When  the  final  stru^le  takes  place  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  deities  are  sent  down  by  Zeus  to 
fight  for  whichever  side  each  may  choose  to  favor ;  and 
when  he  beholds  them  in  the  fierce  contest  with  each  other, 

' tioX'  amp<! 

wtwrarat  £*jfe^,  Itvio}  f  imitipo/itr  alyXir 
T^  !vi  rfpiravToi  paxapet  Oiiil  ^/inTti  irivre. 

Od.  vi.  44-46  (Bryint  ti.  68-60). 
*  But  this  pamage  ia  oonaidered  an  interpolatioa  in  the  Poem.    There 
is  notliiiig  in  the  Poem  which  ia  like  it,  in  the  w&j  of  boileaqiie  apon  tbs 
SoiM. 

e 
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from  his  quiet  seat  upon  Olympus,  be  is  said  "  to  laugh  in 
his  secret  heart." 

Yet  Zeus  is  supreme.  None  of  the  deities  <!an  vie  with 
him  in  strength.  None  venture  to  contend  with  him,  hand 
to  hand.  When  he  rouses  himself,  he  enforces  silence  and 
submission.  Hera  and  Athena  may  suik,  but  they  obey. 
When  his  anger  is  excited,  be  even  flings  about  the  goda 
without  ceremony,  and  to  their  imminent  peril.  There 
.  existed  in  the  Greek  mind  a  natural  craving  for  a  unity  in 
the  divine  administration.  The  superiority  of  Zeus  grati- 
fied, in  some  degree,  this  feeling.  When  the  Greek  thinks 
of  no  other  god,  be  thinks  instinctively  of  Zeus.  Still 
more  is  the  tendency  to  monotheism  disclosed  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Zeus  to  his  four  children,  Aphrodite,  Hermes, 
Athena,  and  Apollo;  especially  to  the  two  last.  They 
stand  as  his  deputies  to  execute  bis  will  and  pleasure.  The 
unifying  tendency  appears,  also,  in  the  conception  of  Fate 
— Moira — which  in  Homer  hardly  attains  to  the  distinct- 
ness of  personality.  There  were  events  which  presented 
themselves  to  the  Greek  mind  as  the  product  of  a  blind, 
inevitable  force.  There  were  things  which  could  not, 
without  difficulty,  be  ascribed  to  the  will  of  the  gods; 
things  which  even  Zeus  deplored  but  could  not  help. 
Hence  arose  the  notion  of  an  all-determining  Fate,  In 
Homer,  Fate  is  in  some  passages  identified  with  the  will 
of  Zens.  Elsewhere  there  is  a  separation  between  the  two. 
The  idea  hovers  l>etween  a  personification  and  a  person.' 
3.  Modes  of  Divine  Revdation.  The  gods  made  them- 
selves known  by  personal  intercourse  with  men.  They 
visit  the  earth,  confer  with  mortals,  and  exhibit  tlieir 
preternatural  attributes.  But  this  communication  between 
heaven  and  earth  belonged,  according  to  the  Homeric  be- 

'Oq   tU«  Hoinerio  idea  of  Moin,  IM  Welcker,  OrUeh.  OSttarldtrt^ 
I.  180  eq. 
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lief,  to  an  ^e  prior  to  the  Poet.  The  record  is  given  of  a 
state  of  things  that  had  once  existed,  bat  had  come  to  an 
end.  *  Even  in  the  epic  period,  during  the  Tnjan  war, 
there  were  no  iurther  marriages  of  gods  and  men.  The 
divinities  present  themselves  invisibly,  or  visibly  in  their 
real  form,  or — what  is  moet  common — in  the  shape  of  man, 
and  frequently  of  some  particular  hero  whose  form  and 
voice  they  simulate.  There  were  signs  by  which  they 
made  known  their  will, — such  aa  thunder  and  lightning,  , 
the  sadden  passing  of  a  great  bird  of  prey.  Where  portents 
were  of  doubtful  import,  it  belonged  to  the  art  of  the  seer, 
or  soothsayer,  to  interpret  them.  Yet  auguries  were  not 
always  regarded  with  trust.  When  the  ei^Ie  dropped 
from  his  talons  the  bleeding  serpent  into  the  Trojan  army, 
Hector  refused  to  be  turned  from  bis  fuirpose,  saying  to 
Polydamas : 

"Thon  doatuk 

That  I  no  longer  reverenoe  the  deerea 

or  Jove,  the  Thunderer  of  the  ekj,  who  gave 

His  promise,  and  coDfinnad.     Thou  dost  ask 

That  I  be  goTerned  hj  tlie  flight  of  bird*, 

Which  I  regard  not,  whether  to  the  right 

And  towards  the  moroing  and  the  sua  thejr  Sy 

Or  toward  the  left  and  evening.     We  shoald  heed 

The  will  of  mightj  Jupiter,  who  bears 

Bule  over  goda  and  men.     One  aagarf 

There  is,  the  aiirest  and  the  best— to  fight 

For'bnr  own  land."  ' 

'H^labarh,  p.  132  seq. 

*  tl  S'  heiv  iij  TOVToii  iirJ  awovi^  ayepeitit 
li  hpa  Hi  TOt  iizciTa  fitol  ^plvas  iiXiaav  abni, 
If  jciXnu  Zijuif  iiiv   IpifdiAmoto  XaSlaSat 
^Muv,  Sort  fuu  ain-Ac  bniaxTo  "'  Kareiievarv 

tbvt)    IP   oiiWWOI    TaWKttpbytBBl  ttT^iii 

dr'  M  Aff  Juoi  "A  'Hu  t  •HlXiov  rr, 
rfr'  iir'  iptoTtpi  Toiyt  irarl  ^O^v  iitpitvra. 
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Dreams  were  soother  great  chanoel  of  divine  revelation; 
bnt  these,  likewise,  might  be  of  doubtful  interpretation,  or 
might  be  sent  on  pnrpose  to  misguide.  More  trustworthy 
than  such  outward  vehicles  of  communicatioa  was  the 
vision  of  the  future,  granted  to  iudividuals  at  favored 
moments,  especially  the  open  vision  vouchsafed  to  the  dying. 
Such  a  superhuman  insight  waa  the  constant  gifl  from  the 
gods  to  select  prophets,  like  Calchas,  by  whom  not  only 
the  iiiture,  but  the  past  and  present  also,  were  clearly  be- 
held. Even  these  might  not,  in  every  case,  command 
implicit  confidence;  so  that  the  surest  means  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  gods,  and  of  their  will,  was  through  their 
direct  personal  manifestation,  in  visible  theophanies.  The 
oracles,  in  Homer,  are  quite  in  the  background. 

4.  Pidy  owi  the  expreseiona  of  it  in  worship  and  eon- 
duel^ — No  doctrine  and  no  law  were  communicated  from 
the  gods.  There  was  no  body  of  written  teaching  to  serve 
as  a  standard  of  belief  and  conduct.  The  religious  senti- 
ment through  all  the  earlier  ages  of  Grecian  history  was 
profoundly  active.  A  sense  of  dependence  on  the  gods, 
and  of  the  need  of  their  help,  existed  in  all  except  the  few 
who  are  denounced  as  impious.     Hector  says  to  Achilles : 

"I  know  that  t 
In  might  am  not  tlij  equal,  but  tbe  eyent 
BesU  ID  the  laps  of  tho  great  gods." ' 

Sacrifice  and  supplication,  the  two  chief  forms  of  devo- 
tion^  attend  every  important  undertaking  and  emergency  of 
life.     Thank-offerings  follow   upon   good    fortune.     The 

tc  traai  i!i»7roiai  Kol  iSavArcnaiv  iv6eati. 
(![  oiuvi;  ipiaroi,  aidrrrrSai  irrpl  rr&rpiK. 

II.  lii.  233-243  (Bryant,  lii.  282-291). 
>  oIAi  (T,  in  ai  pit,  iaSX6(,  lyii  Si  al8ev  iroJ.v  ;f^/pui-. 
iXX'  $ro*  i^v  Taira  BcCiv  iv  yobvaai  KeiTni. 

II.  II.  434-435  (Bryant,  ix.  546-547). 
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deities  occasionally  visit  their  temples  aod  shrines,  where 
these  exist  j'  and  with  each  of  them  a  priest  is  connected. 
Bat  there  is  no  dominant  hierarchy  j  the  &tber  ia  priest 
in  his  own  honaehold.  Prayers  are  chiefly  petitions,  and 
not  anfreqaently  assume  the  form  of  claims  on  the  ground 
of  some' service  rendered  by  the  suppliant  to  the  divinity. 
When  Cbryses  beseeches  Apollo  to  give  him  redress  for 
the  wrong  done  by  Achilles,  he  rests  hb  appeal  on  the 
&ct  that  he  had  decked  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  buroed 
goats  and  bullocks  upon  bis  altar.  Zeus  ieels  a  kind  of 
corapunctioa  in  allowing  Hector  to  be  slain,  who  has 
offered  him  so  many  welcome  gifts,  and  so  many  victims 
upon  the  altar.  *  Wliether  supplication  was  answered,  or 
not,  was  contingent  on  the  will  of  the  divinities,  which 
was  determined  not  so  much  by  general  grounds  of  reason, 
or  justice,  as  by  personal  favor,  or  disfavor.  Moreover,  the 
gods  might  resist  and  baffle  one  another,  and  so  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  tlie  suppliant.  Then  to  what  god  should  a 
maa  in  trouble  resort?  Which  particular  divinity  was 
frowning  npon  him?  The  distracting  effect  of  polytheism 
is  constantly  apparent  in  Homer.  Resignation  becomes  a 
passive  acqniescence  in  what  is  inevitably  ordained.  It  is 
fiir  removed  from  an  active,  cordial  submission  to  the  be- 
best  of  a  higher  wisdom.  Power  eclipses  the  other  attri- 
butes of  divinity.  Hence,  the  sufferer  breaks  out  in  loud 
complaints  against  the  deities.  Agamemnon  more  than 
onoe  asserts  that  Zeus  has  cheated  him.  Menelaus,  when 
his  sword  breaks  in  the  duel  with  Paris,  cries : — 

"0  Father  Jove  t     thou  art  of  all  the  goda 
The  moBt  Dnfiiendl^."  ' 

*See  NSgelcbach,  175.    In  only  one  paarageissn  image  of  a  god  in  • 
temple  referred  to,  (IL  vi.  92).  <  II.  sxir.  91-95. 

'  lev  irirep,  obTi(  aclo  ^siiv  iJaiiTipnt  iXiof — II,  iii.  365  (Brf  ant,  iii. 

447-448). 
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This  soolding  of  the  gods  on  the  part  of  men  is  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  uniformly,  directed  against  Zeua.' 

In  the  Homeric  system,  morality  is  interwoven  with  re- 
ligion. Justice  and  the  fear  of  the  gods  are  involved  in 
each  other.  The  heroes  are  simple  and  frank  in  the  avowal 
of  their  feelings.  When  they  are  smitten  with  sorrow, 
they  weep.  Thos  Achilles  weeps  aloud  over  Patroclns, 
and  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  weep  aloud  in  each  other's 
embrace.  Truthfulness  is  prized.  Achillea  declares  that 
he  who  hides  one  thing  in  hie  heart,  and  utters  another 
with  his  lips,  is  as  hateful  to  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.*  So 
there  is  a  sense  of  honor  and  of  shame,  which  rise  ahove 
the  dread  of  censure,  and  spring  from  an  ideal  of  worthy 
character.  Above  all,  oaths  are  sacred,  and  oath-breakers 
detested  by  gods  and  men.  The  ties  of  afi^tion,  where 
they  subsist,  are  peculiarly  tender.  Many  passages  of  the 
deepest  pathos,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are  linked  to 
this  theme.  The  power  of  friendship  is  displayed  in  the 
relation  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus.  Monogamy  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks.  The  attachment  of  husband  and  wife 
to  one  another  is  deep  and  fervent.  On  the  whole  snhject 
of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  an  air  of  purity  and  innocence 
pervades  the  Homeric  poems.  Maidenly  modesty  is  held 
in  honor.  The  wife  must  be  faithful  to  heithusband.  The 
husband,  though  be  may  have  ooncubines,  is  bound  to  the 
wife  by  a  higher  and  an  indissoluble  tie.  Only  death 
dissolves  their  connection.  The  wife,  though  she  may  be 
acquired  by  purchase,  is  not  a  slave,  but  a  companion,  and, 
with  certain  qualifications,  an  equal.  Homer  has  much  to 
say  of  the  silence  and  compliance  that  befit  woman  ;  but 
his  female  personages,  whether  divine  or  human,  exereise  a 
high  degree  of  practical  freedom  in  speech.  In  the  stones  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,  Ulysses  and  Penelope,  we  have  pio- 

'Nag;GlsbschdoeinotadmitaDjexceplion,p.l94.     ■  II. ix.  38S-3S8.   ■ 
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tores  of  refined  domestic  love.   Ulysses  aaj'3  toKauaicaa: — 

"There  is  no  better,  no  more  bleawed  state, 
Than  when  the  wile  and  husbaail  in  accord 
Order  their  household  loving]/."  ' 

The  thonghts  of  the  wounded  Sarpedon  revert  to  lua 
"dear  wife  and  little  son."'  Helen,  to  express  the  depth 
of  her  attachment  to  Hector,  tells  him  that  he  is  "  father 
and  dear  mother"  now  to  her.  One  of  the  moat  pathetic 
touches  in  the  lament  of  Andromache,  is  the  reflection  that 
Hector  had  not  been  permitted  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort 
to  her,  on  which  she  might  think,  da^  and  night,  with 
tears.^  The  heart  of  Ulysses  melted  within  him  as  he 
clasped  his  aged  &ther  to  his  breast.  The  Homeric  poems 
abound  in  kindred  references  to  the  strength  and  tender- 
ness of  parental,  filial,  and  conjugal  love.  Even  the  lot  of 
the  slave  was  softened  in  families  where  the  patriarchal  sys- 
tem prevailed  ;  although  it  is  said  that  the  day  that  makes 
a  man  a  slave  takes  away  half  of  his  worth.  The  min- 
strel, and  the  aged,  have  a  right  to  kindness  and  protection. 
As  concerns  the  treatment  of  enemies  and  the  feelings 
excited  by  injury,  we  find  abundant  examples  of  unbridled 
anger  and  savage  retaliation.  On  the  battle-field  of  Troy, 
the  heroes  rage,  much  in  the  temper  of  the  wolves,  and 
vild  boars,  and  ravenous  lions,  to  which  they  are  so  often 
likened.  They  often  deny  quarter  to  the  suppliant,  and 
eittlt  over  his  Ctllen  body.  Agamemnon'  advises  Meoe- 
lins  to  spare  not  a  life  among  tlie  Trojans : — 


'  oil  jiis'  yip  T06  yt  Kpeiaaov  «ni  ipenni, 

avijp  ii6t  yw^.—Od..  tI.  182-184  fBryant,  vi.  22S-232). 
860-862.  »  II.  xxir.  9-1S-94G. 

• wf'  hvJiva  -yaarfpi  ^vrijp 

Koiipov  i6iiTa  flpai,  itfi'  Sf  ^•yai- 

—II.  yi.  O8.59  (Bryant,  vi.  7S-74), 
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Yet  geotle  sentimentB  are  oot  waoting;  and  it  ia  a  mis- 
take, even  in  reference  to  the  early  stages  of  tlie  Greek 
religion,  to  afGrm  that  forbearance  and  forgiveaeaa  are 
wholly  unknown.  Magnanimity  and  men^  could  never 
be  imported  into  human  nature,  if  some  sparkn  of  placable 
feeling  were  not  native  to  the  human  soul.  Peleua  had 
warned  Achilles  that  "gentle  ways  are  best,"  and  bidden 
him  "  to  keep  aloof  from  sharp  coatentiooe."  *  Agamem- 
non points  to  Pluto  as  the  god  who  never  relents,  and  pro- 
nounces him,  on  this  account,  of  all  the  divinities,  "  most 
hateful  to  men."  Patroclus  was  admired  as  a  model  of 
gentleness.    Even  Achilles,  in  a  better  mood,  exclaims : 

"Would  that  Strife 

Might  periiih  among  gods  and  men,  with  Wrath, 
Which  makee  ev^i  irite  mea  cruel,  and,  though  aweet 
At  first  M  dropping  honej,  growing,  fills 
The  heart  with  its  Toul  smoke."  * 

Achilles  will  not  be  appeased,  and  never  tires  of  inflict- 
ing vengeance,  not  sparing  the  dead  body  of  his  foe,  and 
filaying  twelve  Trojana  upon'the  funeral  pile  of  Patroclua. 
But  the  wrath  of  Achilles  is  the  subject  of  the  Iliad.  His 
immitigable  anger  is  not  held  up  tor  approbation,  but  rather 
as  an  object  of  censure,  and  even  of  loathing.  The  duty 
of  forbearance  ia  made  to  rest  upon  religious  motives. 
The  finest  illudtratiou  of  this  whole  subject  is  the  exquisite 
speech  which  Phoenix  made,  "  with  many  sighs  and  tears," 
to  Achilles.  Ai^r  referring  to  his  own  tender  nurture  of 
the  hero  in  his  childhood,  and  to  the  hopes  he  had  cherished 
respecting  him,  he  exhorts  him  to  subdue  his  spirit : — 
'  U.  li.  818-319. 

*  iit  Ipi!  Ik  Te  Ocini,  Ik  t'  av8p6irar  dfrdAoiro, 

miSpav  tv  arfficmtv  al^irai,  i/ttt  Mir^rSf 

—II.  iviu.  106-110  (Bryant,  ivUi.  137-140); 
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**  111  it  becomea  thee  to  be  mercilen : 
The  gods  themselTea  ire  placable,  thoagh  btr 
Above  US  k11  in  honor  sad  in  power 
And  TUtne.    We  propitiate  them  with  vowi, 
Incenw,  libatiom,  and  bnrat  ofieringB, 
And  pntfen  for  those  who  have  offended."  * 

This  may  remind  na  of  the  ealogy  of  Mercy  which 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Portia,  and  of  her 
argumeat :  "  We  do  pray  for  mercy." 

The  obligations  of  hospitality  form  a  part  of  the  Homeric 
code  of  duty.  The  guest  is  treated  with  a  chivalrous  cour- 
tesy ;  his  name  is  not  even  asked  until  he  has  sated  hia 
hunger  at  the  table ;  and  when  he  departs  he  is  dismissed 
with  gifts.  The  stranger  and  the  poor  man  are  under  the 
special  guardianship  of  Zeus,  who  will  punish  any  who  ill 
treat  them,  or  refuse  to  befriend  them.  When  one  arrives 
on  a  foreign  shore,  his  first  anxiety  is  to  know  whether  the 
people  among  whom  he  is  to  be  thrown  are  "  god-fearing." 
The  duly  of  civil  loyalty  has  a  pntminent  place.  Regal 
government  is  held  to  be  the  right  form,  as  contrasted  with 
the  rule  of  the  many,  which  is  regarded  with  low  esteem. 
The  king  receives  his  authority  from  Zeus ;  insubordina- 
tion in  the  subject  has  the  character  of  impiety.  Interna- 
tional rights,  any  farther  than  they  are  created  by  treaty, 
have  no  rect^itJon.  The  war  of  Troy  gives  rise  to  leagues, 
truces,  confederacies.  But  war  is  waged  for  purposes  of 
revenge,  or  for  robbery  and  plunder;  and  is  barbarous  in 
its  laws  and  usages. 

6.  jSin  and  Atonement. — ^The  wrath  of  the  gods  is  less 

'  'iXX',  'A^flAi,  6iuaaor  Sv/iAu  lifyar  oM(  ri  at  xp^ 
v^Mt  irnp  Ix'i*.  orptirrol  61  n  nol  Jrol  ourof, 
rEnnrip  coi  fiii^av  aperij  ^t^  Tt  ^t/  rf. 
■a!  /itv  Toif  SvUeai  nol  luj^uXiff  ayav^ir, 
Xot^g  Tt  KUiCTiTj  re,  iraparptjKiia'  avSpuitM 
JuaaifuviH,  ire  tUv  rif  ircpji^  xal  d^iprji. 

—II.  ix.  496-dOi  (Bryant,  ii.  617-622). 
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excited  by  offences  against  themBelvca  directly,  although 
these  bring  punishment  upon  the  trangressor,  than  by  in- 
fractions of  the  moral  order,  such  as  impiety  towards  pa- 
rents, cruelty  to  the  stranger  and  to  the  poor,  the  infidelity 
of  a  wife  to  her  husband.'  The  lawless  self-assertion  and 
insolence — yy9/«c— out  of  vhich  wrongs  of  this  charac- 
ter spring,  is  what  calls  down  in  a  marked  degree  the 
divine  displeasure.  This  temper  provokes  punbhment  at 
the  hands  of  gods  and  men.  Sin  is  an  in&tuation.  The 
mind  is  deluded;  and  this  delusion  of  the  understanding 
is  attributed  to  an  influence  from  the  gods  themselves.  A 
Satanic  element  belongs  to  the  divinities,  and  thus  the  ^I- 
ing  of  responsibility  is  lessened.  Among  the  chief  motives 
to  right  conduct  are  the  impulses  of  conscience,  the  sense 
of  shame,  dread  of  public  opinion,  the  example  of  the  gods, 
and  the  fear  of  punishment  from  them.  A  belief  in  the 
punitive  righteousness  of  the  gods  is  deeply  ingrained  in 
the  Homeric  man.  There  is  an  abiding  conviction  that 
"wrong  prospers  not"  (Od.  i.  165).  The  destruction  of 
Troy  is  decreed,  because  the  Greeks  had  justice  on  their 
side  in  the  original  quarrel,  and  because  the  Trojans  broke 
the  Treaty.  The  rapacioa'3  and  insolent  suitors  of  Penelope 
were  slain  by  the  men  whose  rights  they  had  invaded. 
Then  Laertes  cries : — 

''  O  Father  Joto,  Eiasuredly  the  god) 
Dwell  on  the  Oljmpiaa  height,  unce  we  behold 
The  orrogaat  suiton  punished  for  their  crimeB." ' 

The  divine  Justioe  exerts  itself  in  the  retribatiou  that 
alights  on  individual  evil-doers.  More  ia  said  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked  than  of  the  reward  of  the  good. 

>  See  Nagelsb&ch,  p.  2G9. 

•Zci   jriTcp,i^  Ir-  iorefcfti  tarA  /uucpiv 'OXvpTrov, 
ft  iTcini  firgoT^pi!  aricOaiov  h^pai  Irtami. 

Od.  xziT.  351  352  (Bryant,  xxi?.  426-428). 
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Sin  i9  confessed.     Agamemnon  fnaklj'  ackoowledges  hU 
kulta.     HelcQ  speaka  of  herself  as 

"  Loit  [o  Bhame,  and  cause  of  many  ills."  * 
She  laments  that  she  was  not,  at  lier  birth,  whirled  away 
by  the  blast,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.     She  alludes  to 
the  labors  of  Hector, 

"For  one  bo  rile  as  I  and  for  the  sake  of  ^iltj  Paris."' 

AgamemnoQ  speaks  of  her  as  having  brought  dishonor 

"  On  women,  eTen  the  bitbfol  and  the  good ;" ' 

and  she  is  not  without  a  painful  cxineciousness  of  the  ia- 
Suaj  that  awaits  her. 

The  sense  of  sin  i^inst  the  gods  gives  rise  to  the  seed 
of  pardon  and  reconciliation.  The  offended  deity  is  ap- 
pnnched  with  offerings,  attended  with  prayer.  The  Bacri- 
fices  sire  not  presented  as  symbolical  of  the  penalty  incurred 
by  the  transgressor,  as  if  this  were  transferred  to  the 
animal.  They  are  rather  gitte  to  the  god,  which  gratify 
him,  and  imply  an  acknowledgment  of  his  power,'and  of 
the  honor  dne  to  him.  But  aa  tlie  gods  are  actuated  by 
no  steady  and  impartial  love  to  men,  as  they  are  not  merci- 
fnl  and  gracious  on  principle,  the  suppliant  has  no  cer- 
tainty that  his  suit  for  pardon  is  effectual.  The  divinity 
may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  petition,  and  spurn  his  oflering. 
And  there  are  crimes  which  are  unpardonable,  from  the 
penalties  of  which  there  is  no  room  for  deliverance. 

6.  Life,  Death  and  Immortaliiy, — It  is  a  prevalent 
error  to  suppose  that  the  ancients  r^arded  human  life  as  a 

■  — nwof  K0Hi/(7;(dwMi,  htpwtaotK- — H.  vi.  344  (Bryant,  tI.  449). 
*  &»a(  l/ula  Kwic  Hal  'AiifAvi/iov  IveiC  &t^. 

II.  tI.  856  (Brjant,  vi.  462-403). 
•  — XoXtTt^  it  Tf  f^^ii"  fmaaacv 
Oifiiffipjat  fvraifi,  noi  j  «'  tvip]-it  fv"'- 

Od.  zxir.  202-3  (Biruil,  xxir.  253). 
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Bcene  of  joy.  The  ancieat  writers  sre  full  of  inflections  of 
an  opposite  eliaract«r.     Zeus  himself  is  made  to  say,  that 

"  The  race  of  mortal  men 
Of  all  thKt  breitbe  tnd  more  upon  die  e«rtli 
Is  the  most  wretched."  ' 

I^metita  and  complaintB  relative  to  the  hard  lot  of  mortals, 
of  Tarious  cluRses  of  men,  and  of  individuab,  are  irequent 
on  the  pages  of  Homer.  Fortune  deserts  the  hero  at  the 
moment  of  seeming  triumph.  He  becomes  the  victim  of 
his  own  success.  Nor  is  there  any  &ith  in  a  wise  and 
merciful  Providence  that  orders  all  things,  and  can  mate 
evil  the  occasion  of  good.  Death  ofi^  no  hope  except 
that  of  a  respite  from  anguish,  or  rest  from  ]>ain.  Its 
blessing  is  purely  negative.  The  dead  in  Hades  are 
spectres — ghostly  images  of  the  bodies  worn  on  earth — 
groping  about  in  the  dark,  with  only  a  feeble  remnant  of 
their  former  life  and  intelligence.  The  soul  is  so  identi- 
fied with  the  body  that  there  can  be  no  oonception  of  im- 
mortality wi^out  it.  The  departed  heroes,  who  oonverse 
with  Ulysses,  must  first  drink  blood  in  order  to  exercise 
the  fiicultjes  of  intelligence  and  memory.  Achilles  saya 
to  him: — 

"  I  woald  be 
A  lttbor«r  on  earth,  and  serve  ibr  hire 
Some  man  of  mean  estate,  who  makes  scant  cbeec 
Bather  than  reign  o'er  all  who  have  gone  down. 
To  death."  * 

There  is  no  positive  punishment  in  Hades,  except  for 

.  '  ov  iiiv  yAp  ri  irot  lartv  hi^vpiiTtpoii  ivipit 

•rdviw,  laaa  n  yiHi'v  Ir"  mtiei  re  ml  Ipmi. 

II.  xvii.  446-447  (Bryant,  ivii.  537-539). 
*  pouMliitiv  «'  itc&pmipiii  iiiv  Strreuliuii  JxA^j, 
iiiipl  rap'  inX^piii,  0  irl)  pioTOf  iroXtt  clri, 
(  ira«n>  vubiaat  taratdiptvouriv  ai-damii: 

Od.  xi.  48»-491  (Bryant,  602-606). 
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pe^urers ;  but  there  is,  likewise,  do  reward.  It  is  s  r^ioQ 
oFflittingsliadows;  an  abode  of  hopeless  gloom.  Mcnelaus, 
the  &vorite  of  the  gode,  was  to  be  saved  from  tliis  dismal 
lot,  because  bis  bod/  was  to  be  transported  alive  to  tha 
Elrsian  Gelds.  Death,  except  for  those  whose  sufferings 
had  made  existence  itself  a  burden,  ^vas  deprecated  as  an 
nnmitigated  curse. 

la  this  outline  of  the  Homeric  tlieology,  we  have  pointed 
oat  an  incipient  tendency  to  monotheism,  in  the  patriarctial 
supremacy  of  Zeus  over  the  Olympian  family,  and,  further, 
in  the  half-defined  notion  of  an  all-governing  fate.  We 
have  found  no  conception  of  a  Providence  which  might 
serve  as  a  warrant  for  resignation  under  calamities,  and 
for  the  hope  of  good  to  emei^  out  of  evil.  Nor  is  there  a 
divine  Love,  to  attract  the  rational  confidence  and  reciprocal 
a&ction  of  men.  There  is,  however,  a  moral  government 
on  the  part  of  the  gods ;  a  condemnation  and  punishment 
of  injustice;  but  even  this  conception  is  clouded  and  dis< 
figured  by  stories  of  crime  and  folly  in  theconduct  of  the 
^ods  themselves,  and  by  particular  instances  of  treachery 
and  injustice  in  their  dealings  with  individuals.  And  the 
Homeric  religion  kindles  no  consoling  hope  that  reaches 
beyond  the  grave. 

When  we  pass  from  Homer  to  Sophocles,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  vastly  purer  atmosphere  of  moral  and  religious 
^ling.  How  numerous  are  the  passages  in  this  incom- 
parable poet  which  might  fitly  be  incorporated  in  Christian 
teaching  I  In  the  great  writers  who  fiourisbed  in  the  glorious 
manhood  of  Greek  life,  under  Athenian  institutions,  the  less 
worthy  conceptions  of  the  primitive  age  retreat  into  the 
btckground,  while  the  nobler  features  of  the  popular  creed 
attain  to  a  fiill  development 

1.  The  gods  are  still  conceived  of  as  clothed  in  corporeal 
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form.  Art  gives  to  thb  form  an  ideal  perfection.  Their 
images  abide  in  their  temples ;  and  it  is  felt  that  when  the 
image  is  taken  away,  the  god  forsakes  his  abode.  But  the 
divinities  are  no  longer,  as  in  Homer,  obliged  to  be  phjsi- 
cally  present  where  their  power  is  exerted.  They  can  act 
from  afar.  There  is  a  much  more  exalted  notion  of  their 
might,  as  well  as  of  their  knowledge.  Teucros,  in  the  Ajax 
of  Sophocles,  says  of  the  fatal  belt  and  eword  of  Hector  : — 

"  I  must  needs  own  (he  gods  as  working  tbia. 
And  all  things  else  that  come  to  mortal 
Men."  ' 

Xenophon,  in  the  Anabasis,  makes  Clearchus  say  to  Tissa- 
phcrnes  that  he  who  violates  an  oath  can  never  be  happy, 
"  for  whoever  becomes  the  object  of  divine  wrath,  I  know 
no  swiftness  can  save  him,  no  darkness  hide  him,  no  strong 
place  defend  him ;  since,  in  all  places,  all  things  are  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  gods,  and  everywhere  they  are  equally 
lords  of  all.''* 
Pindar  speaks  of 

"  Qod,  that  o'ertakes  the  Male's  wing 
And  IcBves  Ihe  dolphin's  liaMe  behind 
In  the  mid  sea ; .  whose  chastening  hand  hath  bow'd 
The  loflf  spirit  of  the  proud. 
And  given  1o  modest  worth  the  impeiishtihle  crawn."  * 

and  in  another  place : — 

1  cyii  /liii  nv  Kai  raora  m!  rh  rdvr'  act 
^nKoi/T  £v  diiSpiiiroiai  //iixavap  Sioit. 

Ajax,  1036-1037. 

*  rSi"  j'3/j  •Brijii  irWf/im>  iraic  oOa  otr"  osfl  iro/oM  iv  raxoiK  ffiifw  Tif 
diro^tj'iM  o&r'  cir  Jroioi-  &v  irxSroc  ajcoSpaiii  oh&'  iitur  av  clt  ix>V^  XIV^"* 
iitoarahi.     Anab.  ii.  5,  7. 

•  fleif,  8  ml  jrTtp6cvr'  aitriu  itij-f,  no!  9a>.aaaaSa»  vapaitei^rai 
StXfiiia,    Kai    ir^it^ii6vtM  riij'  iKa/njic  fiporuv, 
Mpoiai  ii  KvSot  ayi/iaot  n-aplSuK.' 

Pyth.  ii.,  Str.  U. 
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"  Vain  hope,  that  guilt  b;  time  or  place, 
Can  'scape  the  Betucblng  glaace  of  heaven."  ' 

The  moDOthel'i^c  tendency  is  coospicuouidy  manifest  in  this  ' 
period.  The  "  gods  "  are  spoken  of  collectively,  in  relation 
to  acts  of  divine  governinent,  as  if  a  single  agency  or  intel- 
l^Dce  were  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Tliis  is  of^n  ob- 
aerved  in  Demopthenes.  The  word  "god"  is  nsed  in  the 
singalar  aumber,  when  no  particular  divinity  ia  meant,  as 
if  there  were  an  obscure  sense  of  one  presiding,  governing 
miad.  These  modes  of  speech  are  not  unfrequent  in  the 
dramatic  poets,  in  moments  of  deep  feeling.  Moreover, 
the  r^al  domination  of  Zeus,  as  the  centre  of  divine  power 
and  authorial  reoeives  a  new  emphasis.  He  is  clothed 
with  the  attribntes  of  might  resistless,  of  wisdom,  of  father- 
hood, of  tnithftilness,  and  immaculate,  unsleepingjus^ce. 
Heimes,  in  "  Prometheua  Bound,"  speaks  tlius : 

"  the  lipa 

Of  ZenB  know  not  to  speak  a  Ijing  Rpeecli, 
Bat  will  peilbrm  each  single  woid."  * 

In  the  "Seven  t^iust  Thebes,"  Justice  is  called  "  Zeus'a 
Virgin  Child."     Elsewhere,  in  .^i^hylns,  he  is  styled 

"  Guardian  of  the  jurt  man's  dwelling ; "  ■ 
>Dd,  in  the  same  drama, 

"Our  Father,  author  of  our  Hie, 

The  King,  whose  right  hand  workcth  all  hla  will."  * 
'  — ti  il  6tiv  iv^p  Tif  IXxiTai  n  h:0i/itp  IpSup,  duapravii. 
— Olymp.  1.,  Str.ii. 
*  ipevAijyt>pe2v  yap  tAt  iirttrraTot  076^^ 
Ti  AJow,  Wia  ffSv  Itot  7(3^1.— Pro meth.  Vinct.  1053-1054. 

'  olTO(lMnf 

ialuv  AvipCn/.^auppViMlM,  26-27. 
*  wiiTiJ/j  ^ovpyic,  avTdx'iO  iviif 

tUtov,  ti  iraw/i^^n/ioipiotZti-f— Suppliants, 586-588. 
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In  Sophodes,  Zeus  is  addressed  (in  the  CEdipns  at 
ColoDos)  as 

"Lord  omnipoteot  of  godt, 

Who  all  on  earth  beholdest."  ' 

Beside  his  throae  dwells 

"  The  eternal  Bight  that  Ksts  on  oldest  lam.  "* 

The  chorus  thus  consoles  Elcctra : 

*■  Migfatj  Id  heaven  he  dwells, 
Z?iui,  seeing,  guiding  all." ' 

There  is 

"nothing  which  Zeiw  works  not."  * 

In  the  theol<^  of  this  era,  Fate  (Moira)  becomes  sabordi- 
nate  to  Zeus,  whose  will  is  supreme;  but  aflerwards,  Fate 
is  identified  witli  Fortune,  (Tyche),  and  then,  in  the  period 
of  decline,  this  Power  is  placed  behind  and  above  all. 

The  goda,  especially  Zens,  are  the  fountain  of  law.    In 
iEsohylus,  we  read  of 

"  Law  Bpnmg  from  Zens,  ropreme  Appoitioner."  ' 

And  a  part  of  the  law  guards  the  right  of  the  suppliant. 
Here  belongs  the  memorable  passage  in  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles : 

"  Nor  did  I  deem  thj  edicts  strong  enough 
That  thou,  a  mortal  man,  should'st  over-paM 
The  unwritten  laws  of  God  Lhat  know  nut  change; 
They  are  not  of  to-day  nor  yeftoday, 

'  ii  Ztv,  irdvrapj', 
u  irovrArra.— (Ed.  Col.,  1036-1086. 

•  elmp  tarlv  j  iroAaf^rot 

A'*7  ibveipot  Z^v6{  apxaajii  Wl/iwf,— (Ed.  Col.,  1382-1383- 
*  jri  fttyaf  oiipav^ 

Zri-t,  Sf  i^pg  irivra  mil  uparfn-n-— Electra,  174-176. 
•  Muiiv  Tobruv  B  n  /nj  ZrC^.— Maidens  of  TtbcIui,  1278. 
*—$i/ii!  Mif  «Aop(inj.— BnppliantB,  351. 
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Bat  live  forerer,  nor  can  niKn  Mnign 
Wben  fimt  they  tpnng  to  being."  ' 

Parallel  with  this  is  the  splendid  passage  in  tbe  Ajaz  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  law  over  winter,  and  night,  and  storm — 
over  the  mightiest  things  in  nature,  and  by  analogVi  over 
haman  feeling  and  conduct. '  There  ore  not  wanting  as- 
sertions of  the  tendernefis  of  Zeus;  as  in  "the  Maidens  of 
Tradiis  :"— 

" — Who  halh  known  la  Zeus  forgetfulnew 
Of  thoN  ha  children  calls."  ' 

It  most  be  remembered  that  we  have  here  the  highest 
thoughts  of  tbe  Greek  mind  upon  divine  things.  It  mnst 
not  be  suppoeed  that  this  \oiiy  mood  was  uniformly  main- 
tained even  by  the  few ;  much  less,  tliat  it  was  diffused 
among  the  multitude,  on  whom  the  Homeric  theology  re- 
tained a  firm  hold.  On  the  contrary,  the  doubb^  of  the 
divine  rectitude,  which  are  uttered  in  .^^hylue  and  Sopho- 
cles, must  not  be  taken  as  habitual  to  the  poets  themselves. 
They  represent  the  occasional  questionings  and  perplexities 
which  sprang  up  in  view  of  the  mysteries  of  life.  A  simi- 
lar struggle  with  doubt  meets  us  in  Job  and  in  Ecclesiastes. 
Perhaps  the  meet  striking  feature  of  the  Greek  popular 
&ith,  as  reflected  in  tbe  classic  writers,  is  the  righteousnesH 
of  Uie  divine  government,  evinced,  in  particular,  in  the  pun- 
isbmentof  evil-doers.  Not  tlie  worst  men  alone,  as  in  Ho- 
mer, but  transgreesors  generally,  are  punished  in  Hades,  as 
well  as  on  earth.  Ketributionsurely,  though  it  may  be  slow, 
overtakes  the  guilty.     The  idea  that   '*  if  the  millstones 

K^piiy/iaffjiiar'  iypairTa  kaapaif/  flfuw 
vifii/ui  SirvaaBai  &viftbv  bi^  virEpApafirlf, 
m  y&p  Ti  H*  yt  xaifit^,  &3X  dti  jrore 

B,  iioWilt  oldtv  ti  Jtou  'f&vti. — Antig.,  453-457. 
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liaiotot  Z^v'  ipoiAw  tlitv.—iiaiiaai  of  Trachu,  13&-110. 
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of  the  gods  grind  slow,  they  grind  fine,"  xiaa  cherished,  loDg 
before  it  was  coined  into  a  proverb.  The  Greek  tragedies 
would  be  emasculated,  were  they  deprived  of  this  pervading 
element.  That  wliich  especially  calls  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  is  haughty  self-assertion,  breaking  through  the 
bounds  uf  law ;  the  pride  and  insolence,  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  word  u^pii.  Zeus  is  called,  in  "  the  Per* 
sians"  of  .^^hylus,  "  the  avenger  of  o'er  lofty  thonghts."  * 
The  ghost  of  Darius  sends  the  admonition  to  Xerxes, 

'<  To  cease  his  daring  sacrilegiouH  pride,"' 
and  predicts  that  tlie  slaughter  of  PItfteea  will 

"  witnew  to  the  ejea  of  men 

That  mortal  man  shoold  pot  wax  OTer-proad ; 
For  wantoa  pride  from  blossom  grovs  to  frait, 
The  fall  com  in  the  ear,  of  alter  noe, 
And  reaps  a  tear-fnuight  horveat."  ' 

The  daring  tran^ressor,  who  tramples  ou  justice, 

Will  have  to  lake  in  sail, 

When  tronble  make»  him  hen,  and  each  jraid-arm 

Ib  ahifeicd  bj  the  blast."  * 

Then  he  will  call  in  vain  for  help,  apd,  in  the  midst  of 
"woes  inextricable/"  will  make  shipwreck  of  his  happi- 

1  Z(£<  roi  Ko^iumjr  rini  i/ircpHi/irav  iyav 
^vn/iaruv  l^ccr-iv.—PersimiB,  823,  824. 
'  mat  Sco^?ia^ivd'  iircpxi/iiri^  Bpdacc—Peirittia,  827, 

•  tniiiavoiiciv  i/itioaiv  ffparov 

if  oix  irtrtp^  Bvjjriv  hvra  zpi  tpopt!v. 
tj3/"C  7^P  tfavfliiJo'  inipnuae  fiTaxvi' 
iriK,  itBtv  viyKXamov  iiafi^  dlpof.—PeratOB,  816-818. 
*  rill  airrlToXfiov  ii  ^fii  icol  napai^roii 
tA  TToUa  TravrS^pr'  ivev  Hkoc 

^Jii^.  irav  Xifi^  irdvof, 

Bpava/ilva^  mpaia^.^^Emaeaide^  S23-627. 

dwiTsltl  u  ilvf.—ihid.  628,  629. 
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neaa.    The  feeling  of  Sophocles  od  ihia  subject  is  expressed 
in  the  CEdipus  Tynuinus,  in  the  words ; — 

"  But  pride  b^ti  the  mood 
Of  wDDloD,  tyrant  power; 
Pride  filled  with  many  thoughts,  jet  filled  in  nin, 
Uatimely,  illadTiBed, 
Scaling  the  topivost  height, 
Falls  to  the  Rbyes  of  woe." ' 

The  "Antigoae  "  winds  up  with  the  moral  irom  the  choms  :- 

"Han't  highest  blesaedness, 
In  wUdom  chiefly  stands; 
And  in  the  Ibiogs  that  toAch  upon  the  gods, 
'Tis  beet  in  word  or  deed, 
To  shoD  unholy  pride; 
Qrttt  words  of  boasting  bring  great  pnairfimenl% 
And  Id  to  grey-haired  age 
Teach  wisdom  at  the  last."  * 
In  the  Ajax  th^same  injuaetion  is  eaforoed : — 
"  Nor  bout  ehy«elf,  though  thou  excel  in  strcnglh. 
Or  weight  of  t(ored-up  wealth.     All  buman  thinp] 
A  day  lays  low,  a  day  lina  up  again; 
But  Biill  the  gods  love  thdae  of  ordered  wal. 
And  hate  the  evil."  * 

'  64p((  ^VTttii  riipenav 

i  fill  'nlvtipa  laifil  avin^ipovra, 
itit(>6TaTnv  riaava^aa' 

[aiirof]  irdTotuiv  iipovan  (If  ivdyan,  • 

ivff.  ov  irodl  XPV'M  V 
XPVnu.— <Ed.  Bex.,  873-879. 
*  jroAA^  rd  ^povelv  rvdnifinviac 
n-parav  iwip^ri-  xpi  ^  'C  to!T  feo^C 
^iv  aatnrtlv  fuyAJ.Bi  It  T^yai 
layiioi  irS.ifydf  run  iiripabxav 
dTorionwrtf 

>«/>?  Ti  ^pcvtiv  tdiAjfn-.— Antig.,  1348-1383. 

4  3^tp\  0pi8ei^  ^  imxpoii  wXovTOV  ^dOei. 

i/r  i/iioo  tMvei  re  tivayti  niXiv 

airowa  Tav6p£ini<a-  rote  ii  ainfpopof 

Sui  fiioiai  ita)  aivyovai  rave  nuo^.-^Ajaz,  129-13S. 
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-  There  is  no  escape  from  panishment  for  any  form  of  ini- 
quity. Pindar  ends  a  verse  in  a  strain  that  reminds  one 
of  the  First  Psalm  :— 

"  Wliile  be  that  walks  ain'i  wandering  Wty, 
Ende  not  in  bliss  the  cfaai^fiil  da;."  * 

The  criminal  is  followed  hy 

"Vengeance  witb  banda  Ihat  bear 
The  might  of  righteousness." ' 

If  the  mnrderer  were  to  escape,  atheism  would  he  the 
.  result : — 

"  For  if  the  dead,  as  dust  and  nothing  fonod, 
Shall  lie  there  in  hia  woe, 
And  the;  Hball  tail  to  paj 
The  penalty  of  blood, 
Then  flhonld  all  fear  of  gods  from  earth  decay. 
And  all  men's  worship  prove  a  thing  of  naught."* 
Such  lofty  and  inspiring  sentiments  place  their  authors 
&a  above  the  nominally  Christian  writers  who  have  felt 
the  enervallng   breath   of  a   materialistic  or  Pantheistic 
creed.     Unhappily  these   setitiments   are  connected  with 
other  notions  which  operated  to  diminish  their  proper  in- 
fluence.    The  doctrine  of  an  all -controlling  Fate  was  one 
of  these  counteracting  forces.     The  idea  was  entertained 
that  a  taint  might  cling  to  a  particular  &mily,  like  &Q 
race  of  Atreus,  and  blight  one  generation  afl;er  another  of 
its  members.     The  Homeric  theology  contained  the  idea 
that  the  gods  themselves  tempt  to  sin,  and  spread  a  net  to 

■  obx  V^  tavra  XP^'  BaJAuv  6/uh3. — lelh.  iii,  Str.  L 
*  A'lca,  iitaui  fcpo^wi  jrcpoEv  Kpinf — Electn,  476. 
*  il  yip  i  iihi  Bavbv  yi  re  jul  miiv  liv 

„»™  rfv 

of  ti  /li)  rriXiv 

Ippot  t'  iv  aiSiii 

airdvTav  f  tliaf^ia  Svaruv. — Electra,  244-260. 
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I  the  objects  of  their  dislike.     This  idea  gradiially 
disappeared  from  Qreek  thought,  at  least  as  &r  as  its  beet 
representatives  are  concerned,     fiat  pare  iaith  in  a  moral 
government  was  adulterated   by  the  theory  of  Nemesis, 
which   pursues   the   prosperous   to  their   hart  and  rain. 
There  is  a  certain  measure  of  happinese  which  the  gods 
accord  to  mortals.     Whoever  surpasses  this  measure   is 
destined  to  have  the  cup  dashed  from  hb  lips.     The  feel- 
ing that  leads  the  peculiarly  fortunate,  at  the  height  of  their 
felicity,  to  be  haunted  with  the  apprehension  of  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  might  arise  &om  the  observation  of  life,  and 
from  an  experience  of  the  &ct  that  the  lot  of  men  is  mixed. 
But  the  Greeks  held  that  the  function  of  Nemesis  goes 
beyond  the  chastisement  of  pride,  and  the  punishment  of 
prosperous  ill-desert.     The  gods  look  with  envy  and  dis> 
approval  upon  the  happiness  of  mortals,  however  innocent 
the  sources  of  it  may  be,  when  it  rises  higher  than  a  mode- 
rate limit.     Herodotus  dwells  upon  this  idea.     He  tella 
the  tale  of  Polycrates  who,  in  consequence  of  his  uninter- 
nipted  good  fortune,  threw  his  ring  into  the  sea,  that  he  might 
ward  off  greater  disasters  with  which  the  envy  of  the  gods 
might  visit  him.'     The  story  of  Croesus  which  Herodotus 
narrates  at  length,  is  one  of  the  marked  illustrations  of  the 
vicissitude  of  fortune  which  is  produced  by  the  resentment 
of  the  gods,     .^^hylus  is  a  witness  to  the  prevalence  of 
^  tenet  in  a  pass^  in  which  he  expresses  his  own  dis- 
Kat  fiom  it  :— 

"  There  lives  tin  old  saw,  framed  in  ancient  daj^ 
la  memories  of  men,  that  high  eaCate 
FolI-KTown  bringn  ibrth  its  young,  nor  chlldleas  dies, 

But  that  from  good  succeee 
Springn  to  the  rooe  a  woe  i[iBatiab]& 
But  I,  apvt  from  aU, 
.    Hold  this  m;  creed  alone; 

iBooltiii.  42seq. 
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For  impionB  act  it  is  that  oSspring  breedB 

Like  to  their  parent  Btocb : 

For  Btill  in  everj  hoiue 
That  loves  the  right  their  fate  for  erermore 
Bejoiccth  in  an  iaauo  fur  and  good."  ' 

So  deeplj  seated  among  the  ancients  was  the  sense  of 
the  instability  of  fortune,  as  springing  froca  the  refusal  of 
the  divinities  to  tolerate  in  mortals  a  degree  of  happiness 
that  seemed  to  encroach  on  their  peculiar  privilege,  that  a 
fikeptio  like  Julius  Ccesar,  on  the  evening  when  he  made 
his  triumphant  entry'  into  Rome,  as  master  of  the  world, 
crawled  upon  hb  knees  up  the  steps  of  the  capitol  to  make 
a  propitiatoiy  offering  to  Nemesis. 

2.  The  number  of  the  divinities  is  multiplied  as  time 
advances.  The  personifying  impulse  is  not  disposed  to  rest. 
Every  perennial  force,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  is  en- 
dowed with  personal  agency.  Xemes  lashes  the  Helles- 
pont, as  an  act  of  punishment.  Xenophon,  on  his  reb'eat 
with  the  ten  thousand,  placates  Boreas  who  blew  fiercely  in 
the  &ces  of  his  men.  '  As  the  gods  become  more  exalted, 
intermediate  powers  are  introduced  as  their  agents,  to  span 
the  gulf  that  separates  the  higher  divinities  ^m  men. 
The  cultos  of  the  heroes,  children  of  the  gods  or  goddesses, 
grows  in  importance.  The  honors  paid  to  the  dead  assume 
gradually  the  form  of  woiship,  the  ceremonies  of  which  are 
performed  at  tHeir  burial  places.  Below  tlie  gods,  and  along 

'  mAaS^arci  S  hi  Pporoit  ytpov  X6yo^ 
Tirwcroi,  /iryaii  TiXeodivra  (Jutdr  M^ov 

it  ffayaSa;  i^Jfnf  ylvtl 
P^mnimv  &K6peeTin"M(,i!V. 
dtxa  ^  UAuv  iiori^pay  cl/jt-  rb  ivaaelilt  yip  Ipym 
pira  /lin  }r}liUnia  tIktii,  o^tpf.f  I'tsiTa  yimii/, 
olnuf  y&p  tuOviiiuJV 

KaXXiinu(  ic6Tpo(  aitl. — AgamemnoD,  7ZI-7SIt 
*  Anab.,  It.  6.  4. 
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with  the  heroes,  are  the  demona,  subordinate  divinitJes,  the 
instrnmeDta  of  divine  intercouiee  with  the  world.  Some 
of  them  are  good,  and  some  evil.  The  old  methods  of 
ascertaiaing  the  will  of  the  gods,  such  as  the  move- 
ment of  high-flying  birda,  which  are  near  the  sky,  and 
atmospheric  phenomena,  as  thunder  and  lightning,  were 
still  in  vogue.  Added  to  these  supernatural  signs,  were 
the  omens  gathered  from  an  inspection  of  the  entrails  of 
animals,  it  being  supposed  that  the  deity  presided  over 
the  selection  of  them  for  sacrifice,  and  thus  made  known 
hb  mind.  80,  accidental  occurrences,  lilce  the  sudden, 
unexpected  meeting  of  persons,  and  the  test  of  the  lot,  had 
their  religious  interpretation.  There  was  direct  revelation, 
too,  by  prophecy,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Cassandra  in 
.^schylus,  uttered  in  the  ecstatic  mood — the  furor  divinus — 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Calchas  and  Tiresias, 
without  this  abnormal  excitement.  Oracles  acquireda  new 
ukI  vast  importance ;  and  these  are  to  be  considered  as 
mainly  the  fruit  of  enthusiasm,  not  of  imposture.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi  exercised  a  great  [wlitical  influence,  as 
esemplifled  in  relation  to  such  events  as  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, and  the  creation  of  the  Athenian  marine.  Its  prestige 
naturally  vanished  with  the  downfall  of  Greek  liberty, 
afler  it  b^;an,  as  Demosthenes  expressed  it,  "  to  philippize," 
or  to  yield  its  authority  to  corrupt  inducements. 

3.  The  visible  objects  of  religious  regard  were  multiplied 
under  the  mingled  impulses  of  art  and  piety,  and  the  rites 
of  worship  ramified  in  all  directions.  The  Apostle  Paul 
found  in  Athens,  on  every  hand,  signs  of  an  excess  of  de- 
votion. The  temples  and  households  were  filled  with 
images  of  the  gods.  Sacred  processions,  festivals,  amuse- 
ments in  which  religious  observances  formed  a  part,  were 
of  constant  occurrence.  There  were  prayers  in  the  family ; 
thanks  woe  rendered  after  meals,  and  in  connection  with 
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all  such  events  as  marrii^es,  births,  and  safe  returns  from 
a  journey.  With  expiatory  sacrifioes,  ceremonies  of  purifi- 
cation, as  lustrations,  are  connected, — a  step  in  advance  of 
Homer.  The  need  of  sincerity  and  spiritual  feeling  in 
approaches  to  the  gods,  was  understood  by  thoughtful  minds. 
They  understood,  too,  that  the  conduct  of  the  worshipper 
must  be  consistent  with  his  act  of  devotion.  Says  CEdipus, 
in  Sophocles ; — 

''  I  pray  je,  hj  Ihe  Oods,  la  je  hsTB  ndsed  me. 
So  DOW  deliver  me,  nor,  with  outward  show 
HoDoiing  the  Gods,  then  count  the  Qoda  as  nanght ; 
Bui  think  that  the/  behold  the  godlj  soul, 
Beholding,  too,  the  godless:  never  jet 
.    Waa  teTuge  found  for  impioas  child  of  man."  * 

It  ia  only  in  the  case  of  human  sacrifices,  as  in  the 
memorable  example  of  Iphigeneia,  or  in  ofierings  substituted 
for  these,  that  the  idea  of  vicarious  expiation  appears. 
And  human  sacrifices,  though  they  reach  down  into  his- 
torical times,  were  more  and  more  repugnant  to  Greek 
feeling.  Glimpses  of  a  truth  not  clearly  defined  to  the 
author's  own  mind,  occasionally  appear;  as  in  the  CEdipus 
at  Colonos,  where  we  read : — 

"For  one  boqI  working  in  the  strength  of  lova 
Ib  mistier  than  ten  thousand  to  atone."  * 

Excellence  of  character  centred  in  iraippoaiv^, — the  prin- 
ciple of  moderation  and  self-government^  through  whidii 

'  &i^  uv  hcvobftat  irpi^  6e&v  iifio^,  f'^^ 
ixsTitp  fit  navtariaaaff  uSe  e6<taTij 
Kai  11^  OecAf  Ti/iiimf  elra  mvc  Otoiii 
fioipf  iroulaOe  fo/Saii^^  ^ila6e  3i 

pXiircni  a  irpdf  roSi  Svaac^lt,  tvyTtii  St  too 
l4itu  yniaeai  furit  iiwii™.— <Ed.  at  Col-,  275-281. 
*  apxeip  yip  ol/iat  tavrl  /mplav  /dav 
'^X')'  ^^^  iKTivovaar,  ^  tbvaiK  irap^. 

<£d.  at  CoL  4W. 
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the  individual  keeps  within  limits,  both  as  concerns  others, 
aod  as  r^ards  the  inward  subordination  of  the  parts  of  his 
own  nature.  This  spirit  involves  temperance,  or  the  due 
control  of  the  appetites  of  sense,  and  justice  which  gives  to 
the  neighbor  bis  due.  In  the  tragedians  and  other  classic 
writers  of  that  period,  the  stern  Bpirit  of  law  prevails,  and 
the  requital  of  injuries  b  approved.  Curses  are  poured 
ont  on  enemies.     CEdipus  exclaims: — 

"  I  did  bat  requite  the  wroQgi  I  unffered,'' ' 
and  Creon  aays : 

"  I  claim  the  right  of  renderiiig  ill  Tor  ill."  ' 

It  was  reserved  for  philosophy,  at  a  later  date,  to  broach 
a  milder  doctrine.  Yet  plaoableneKs  and  forbearance  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Oreeks  of  an  earlier  day.  Thus 
Ooeanus  reminds  Prometheus  that  "wise  words  are  the 
healers  of  wrath."    Ulysses  says  of  Ajax: — 

"  I  know  of  no  man,  and  I  pit/  him, 

Bo  wietcbed  now,  although  mine  eneraj, 

So  tied  and  barneaeed  to  an  evil  fate. 

And  thinking  that  it  touchei  me  ai  well ; 

For  tfaifl  I  Bee  tiiat  we,  all  we  that  live 

Are  bat  vain  phantomi,  ahadowi  fleeting  (tut."  * 

At  Athens,  there  was  public  provision  for  orphans  and  for 
the  help  of  the  poor.  Feelings  of  compassion  for  the 
destitute,  the  ^ed,  and  the  suffering,  find  beautiful  ezpres- 
rion  in  the  beet  Greek  literature. 

■  iffT/f  iraBiiv  /ihi  avridpuv. — CEd.  at  Col-  271. 
^avfr  in  iriff-onfli^  ^f  (ow  rdiT  ivnlpav—CE^  at  Co].,  853. 
■ijii  fj«  oWft^oIrf,  i-noiKTtlpu  Si  vtv 
iKun-TTOii  l/irrac,  naiirep  hvra  Sva/icv^, 
UobvcK'  Arji  avyKaTl^evKTOi  kokj, 
Ov6iv  tA  TrArrov  fihXkoif  #  Tobfiiv  exonav. 
Apu  yAp  ^fia^  oiiAiy  iwa^  AA^d  itA^v 
Ciok'  iaoiirep  ^aiitv  4  not^  aaiv. — Ajax,  121-126. 
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Scattered  up  and  down  the  poets  are  pathetic  utteraDces 
of  kindly  feeling.  CEdipus  ia  touched  with  sorrow  &a 
others.    He  says : — 

— "  To  uae  our  neiinE,  oor  power, 
In  dtuog  good,  is  noblest  service  owned."  ' 

Theseus  compossioDates  CEdipuH,  having  been  himself 
reared  away  froni  home,  and  having  gone  through  many 
struggles.  From  nt)  gtraoger  iu  distress  wotild  be  draw 
back;  for,  be  says, 


(Edipua  feels  that 


n,  and  I  can  conDt 

in  what  the  monow  brings." ' 


Deianeira  io  "The  Maidens  of  Trachis"  is  smitten  with 
oompassiou  at  the  sight  of  captives : — 

— "  Sad  pity  creeps  on  me, 
H7  friends,  when  I  behold  theK  irretchcd  iHtes 
In  a  strange  land  as  horoelcaa,  latfaerleas ; 
And  thej  who  sprang,  perchance,  from  free-bomnre^ 
Now  lead  the  life  of  bond-slaves."  * 

*  ivipa  f  Li^itlv  ip'^ 
txei  rt  mi  AbimtTo  ndUMrrof  irtSvu)'.— <Ed.  Rex,  315. 
■  if  Mil'  iiv^p  Civ  jjSri  T^  if  alipim 
<ni6iv  ttUov  /idi  oou  iilTtarai  i/iipat. 

(Ed.  at  Col.,  567-S6S. 

*  *  Toit  yip  iii:Teii>oi(  fipoT&v 

/tdvei!  olof  rc  amraXatirapdu  rait. 

(Ed.  u  CoL,  1135-1136. 

*  i/jol  ydp  oJurof  Arcvif  tiaf^^,  fl^ai, 
rairaf  ipiia^,  iomrSr/iovt  iirl  (fvK 
X^pa!  ioiiovf  airirop6c  r'  a\t>ftlra(, 
ol  irpiv  /liu  ^ttv  f(  iXrvfflpoi'  imif 

Maidens  ofTlachi^  298-302. 
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Za  contracting  marriage,  the  ieniale  was  passive ;  it  was 
held  to  be  her  duty  to  live  in  retirement  and  in  submiesion 
to  her  husband ;  the  rule  of  divorce  was  extremely  lax,  nor 
was  the  man,  like  the  woman,  held  to  be  bound  to  connu- 
bial fidelity.  Yet  the  idea  of  a  higher  relatioii  of  fellowship 
and  equality  between  husband  and  wife  is  not  wholly 
wanting.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  many  passages 
in  .^achylus  and  Sophocles,  which  touch  upoa  the  recipro- 
cal love  of  parents  and  childreu,  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
Lunene,  in  CEdipns  at  Colonos,  cries  out ; — 
"Mj  father  md'mj  giaterl 


Clytemnestra  exclaims: — 

"Though  wronged,  amother  cannot  hate  her  children."* 
Electra  speaks  sorrowfully  of  Orestefl,  and  of 

— "  All  the  nnriare,  now  w  profitlcaa. 
Which  I  was  wont  with  sweeteat  toil  to  give 
For  thee,  mj  brotber."  * 

The  subordination  of  the  citizen  to  the  state  merged 
every  other  duty  in  patriotism.  The  Qreek  acknowledged 
the  bond  that  united  him  to  other  branches  of  the  Hellenic 
race ;  but  between  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian  a  great 
gnlf  was  set.  The  former,  in  the  proud  consciousness  of 
superior  gifts  of  nature,  of  a  higher  culture,  and  of  more 
honiane  customs,  denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind  the  oon- 
■ideratioQ  which  he  accorded  to  the  people  of -his  own 

1  £  Siaai  irarpif  xal  naatf'iriK  ifiot 
^lora  Tpoa^uviiiaff.— (Ed.  at  Col.,  324-325. 
*obSi  -iipnaxOf 
Kiaxmrri,  iilaot  &i  rfitu  TrpoaYiyvtrai. — Electn,  770-771. 

hwftTi^mi,  ritv  tyii  SA/i'  i/i^  cot 

w6m^  ylma  irapJir;):ov.— Electra,  1143-1146, 
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liaeage.  After  the  attempt  to  enslave  Greece,  which  led  to 
the  Persian  wars,  the  hoetility  of  Greeks  to  barbarians  be- 
came a  traditional  sentiment.  Greeks  might  hold  one 
another  in  slavery,  but  captive  Greeks  might  not  be  sold 
to  barbarians. 

There  was  a  dEq>er  apprehension  of  sin  in  the  post-Ho- 
meric era.  Sin  was  conceived  of,  not  on]y  as  aa  infraction 
of  the  moral  order,  but  as  a  rebellion  against  the  gods, — as 
practical  atheism,  or  ungodliness.  Nor  do  the  gods  any 
longer  tempt  the  innocent  to  sin.  It  is  only  those  who  have 
sioned  whom  they  entice  .onward  to  the  compiisaion  of 
iiirther  iniquities,  by  which  their  retribution  is  rendered 
more  severe.  This  agency  of  the  deities,  by  which  sin  is 
made  itself  a  divine  judgment,  and  the  transgressor  is  made 
to  wade  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire  of  guilt  and  suffer- 
lug,  is  quite  prominent  in  the  poet-Homeric  writers. 

4.  That  human  life  is  replete  with  trouble  and  sorrow 
continnes  to  be  the  subject  of  plaintive  remark.  It  is  an 
undertone  in  the  literature  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
Grecian  history.  The  chorus  in  CEldipua  Tyrannus  thus 
exclaims: — 

"  Ah,  nee  of  mortal  men, 

How  aa  ft  thiog  of  oaiight 

I  coQDt  je,  though  je  live; 

For  who  ia  there  of  mea 

That  more  of  bleaaing  kDowa, 

Thui  Jtut  tt  little  while 

To  mem  to  proaperwell. 

And,  having  aeemed,  tofidlT"* 

Ajax,  in  his  wretchedness,  looking  on  his  child,  says: 

•  ill  ytfrai  ftiorto, 

&f  ifia!  Ion  ml  ri)  fi^Slv  Queat  tvap^/iii, 
Tic  yop,  Ti[  avip  ir^itn 
roc  rvdufioWac  ^pH 
8  mooir™  Joon  iaialr 
■ol  Alfow'  inonJiwa  T— (Ed.  Hex,  1186-1192. 
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— "  Sireetest  life  ia  found 
la  tbow  iiDcoiiscioaa  ;ean  ere  jet  Ihoa  know 
Or  joy  or  Borrow."! 

Kadar  Bings : — 

"  Bat  o'er  men's  hearts  nnnambered  erron  hung ; 
Nor  can  dim  ReaBon'a  glimiuering  show 
The  flowery  path  untrod  by  woe, 
Or  find  the  day's  delight,  that  brings  no  sorroVe  pang,'" 

AndagsiD: — 

"  "Ha  not  given  for  man  to  know  • 

Whoi  pale  death  ahall  strike  the  blow. 
Nor  e'en  if  one  serencr  day. 
The  sun's  brief  child,  shall  pass  away 
UncIoDded  as  it  rose.     The  waves 

Of  life  wilh  ceaselees  changes  fiow, 
And,  aa  the  tempest  slrepg^r  ravea, 
Bring  triamph  or  disaster,  veal  or  woe."  ' 

That  "  no  msa  is  to  be  thought  happy  antil  after  hU 
death"  was  one  of  the  moet  &miliar  of  proverbs,  to  illua- 
trate  the  matable  lot  of  humanity. 

Had€8  contioued  to  be  a  region  of  gloom.  It  came  to 
be  considered  a  ecene  of  trial  and  judgment,  and  of  rewards, 
ss  well  as  of  euSeriags.  The  soul  was  no  longer  30  identi- 
fied with  the  body,  as  in  Homer.  Yet  seldom  is  any  bright 
•  ill  TV  ^poveiv  yip  /n/iiv  ^Siaro;  ^iof, 

AJax,  554-555. 
>  — i)riH  ppoTov  yi  niupmu 
nt'ipa(  bv  Ti  Bariroii, 
evf  aafixiMOV  i/ilpar  iirAre,  iralS'  lUiuv, 
irtiptl  oiiv  ayaSv  TeXtvT&ooiav-  /loal  i'iXhir'  iXia!, 
iMv/uav  T(  /ina  ml  ir6nni  i;  iiiSptf  l^i'. 

Olymp.  ii.    Ant.  iL 
*^fi4l  iT  avip^ut  faalv  a/iiriaiilai 
iiiapiSfi^oi  tpiiuurrae  rwro  iTiJ/idjiatvi'  ibptiv, 
tri  nv  iy  loi  rcXivrf  fiprarDV  liyipX  rvxiiv. 

Olymp.  tU.,  Btr.  iL 
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anticipation  connected  with  death.  The  enthuaiasm  of 
CEdipus  seema  to  intimate  a  happ^  hereafter;  yet  there  we 
find  no  definite  suggestion  of  such  a  prospect.*  On  occa- 
sions where  we  might  look  for  soaie  glowing  expression  of 
hope  in  reference  to  the  departed,  as  io  the  funeral  ora- 
tion of  Pericles  for  tlie  fallen  patriots,  there  is  an  ominous 
silence*  The  consciousness  of  guilt  left  a  sting  in  death. 
The  Orphic  and  Eleusiniaa  mysteries  were  a  means  of 
purifying  the  conscience,  and  of  awakening  more  joyfal 
hopes  for  the  future.  Underlying  the  former  was  the  Py- 
thagorean tenet  of  transmigration.  Theaim  was  to  cleanse 
the  soul  from  sin  and  guilt,  and  thus  to  give  peace  to  the 
conscience,  and  a  better  hope.  Tho  Eleusinian  ceremonies, 
acting  principally  upon  the  feelings,  served  to  dispel  the 
gloomy  dread  of  the  grave,  and  to  infuse  a  more  glad  belief 
and  anticipation  respecting  the  destiny  of  the  soul.  The 
hopes  thus  engendered  find  expression  in  Pindar.  In 
pass^es,  which  Plutarch  cites  in  the  "  Consolation  to  Apol- 
lonius,"'  the  Poet  describes  the  abode  of  the  righteous,  where 
there  b  no  night,  where  grow  tlie  fairest  blossoms  and  the 
most  fr^rant  plants,  and  trees  inhaling  the  evcetest  per- 
fume: 

"  Death  doth  ik  eflbrti  on  the  bod^  upend, 
But  the  aspiriog  soul  doth  upvrard  tend. 
Ifothing  con  damp  that  bright  and  subtile  flame 
ImmortsI  as  the  GoAi  ftom  irhence  it  came."  ' 

In  the  second  Olympic  Ode,  the  lot  of  the  good,  whoae 
souls  liave  thrice  stood  a  trial  on  earth,  and  are  now  in  the 
Happy  Isle,  among  geatle  breezes  and  "  blooms  of  gold," 
is  contrasted  with  the  doom  of  the  bad.     In  the  tragic 

KEd  atCol.,16nseq.  ' Thucjd., ii. SWe.  'Cotuwl.adApoU.  jiixt. 

'  ediia  $ihi  ravniB  ticrrat 
Bavirv  repiitBcvc2,  fSa 
6i  ^.iliriTni  aiOtiof  eUaXov 
[rd]  yip  iiiinv  iar'ai  in  dtem,  ' 
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poets,  it  is  only  the  select  few,  like  Agamemnon,  who, 
being  raised  in  the  under  world  to  tlie  rank  of  heroes,  and 
even  invoked,  have  a  blessed  lot.  But  apart  from  the  iu- 
flaence  of  the  mysteries  upon  the  initiated  class,  and  as 
regards  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Homeric  notions  .still  prevailed,  and  were  the  foundation 
of  the  popular  beliefe  respecting  the  dead.  With  the  culti- 
vated, with  the  exception  of  a  select  band  of  philosophers^ 
the  desire  of  posthumous  &me  took  the  place  of  the  faith 
in  B  fittDre,  immortal  existence  of  the  soul. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

THE  FOPULAB  BEUQION  OP  THE  OBEEK8  AND  BOHA2IB  AUD 
ITB  DBCLIKE. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  how  the  Greeks  could  ever  have 
given  credence  to  the  myths  which  ^itributed  gross  immo- 
rality to  the  gods,  and  at  the  same  time  have  continued  to 
venerate  them.  How  could  men  adore,  and  laud  as  just 
and  good,  beings  to  whom  they  imputed  deeds  of  treachery, 
lust,  and  cruelty,  such  as,  when  done  by  men,  they  abhorred  ? 
In  the  history  of  religion  it  is  o&eu  found  that  inoongruons 
conceptions  may  abide  in  the  mind  without  jostling  each 
other.  The  myths  in  question  might  be  credited,  in  an 
unreflecting  age,  without  prompting  to  such  an  induction 
relative  to  the  general  character  of  the  gods,  as  these  stories 
would  logically  warrant.  These  exalted  beings  might  be 
thought  to  stand  on  a  different  plane  as  to  moral  responsi- 
bility, and  to  enjoy  a  license  not  the  privil^;e  of  mortals. 
Some  might  be  content  to  leave  the  crimes  and  infirmities 
of  the  gods  in  the  twilight  of  mystery,  not  allowing  their 
general  habit  of  reverence  to  be  disturbed  by  their  in- 
ability to  solve  difficulties.  The  ambition  of  the  leading 
families  in  Greece  to  trace  their  descendants  to  the  gods, 
tended  to  mnltiply  the  tales  relative  to  theamoure  of  Jove, 
and  of  his  Olympian  companions.  The  combination  of 
myths  having  a  separate  origin — the  identification  of  deities 
having  different  names — had  the  same  effect.  Not  an 
impure   t&ncy   chiefly,    but   circumstances  attending  the 
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growth  of  mythology  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  cast  by 
the  poets,  had  led  to  the  creation  of  these  oETeDsive  stories.  ' 
One  main  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  jiut  presented 
Iks  in  the  pecaliar  aathropomorphio  idea  of  the  government 
eierciaed  by  the  dwellers  upon  Olympus.  It  was  fashioned 
liter  the  anal<^  of  city  governments  so  &miliar  to  Greek 
eiperience.  One  tnvil  administration  might  subvert  an- 
other ;  individoals  clothed  with  authority  might  oocasioti- 
iWj  abuse  their  power,  and  avail  themselves  of  their 
eilraordinary  opportunities  for  the  gratification  of  ambition 
and  lust;  yet,  on  the  whole,  justice  was  administered, 
Bodety  was  protected,  government  was  a  blessing,  and 
rnlers  were  to  be  loyally  and  reverently  supported.  Zeus 
and  the  members  of  his  great  council  might  wrangle  with 
one  another,  and  the  ruling  body  might  be  torn  by  &ction, 
and  its  members  do  deeds  of  fraud  and  violence ;  yet,  in 
tbe  main,  it  was  a  righteous  and  wholesome  away  which 
they  exercised  over  men.  The  time  must  come,  however, 
and  did  come,  when  the  myths  to  which  we  refer,  became 
repugnant  to  the  moral  sense,  and  men  were  reluctant  to 
believe  such  things  of  their  divinities.  Then  they  were 
igected  as  aa  invention  of  the  poets,  or  explained  away  by 
eome  device  of  interpretation.  This  protest  on  moral 
grounds  goes  back  as  &r  as  Pindar.  He  declares 
that  nothing  but  what  is  becoming  should  be  related 
of  the  heavenly  powers.  *  He  denounces  as  blasphemous 
the  stoty  of  tbe  cannibal  feast  spread  for  tbe  gods  by  tbe 
&ther  of  Pelops.  '  Xenophanes  also,  in  tbe  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  openly  attacked  on  moral  grounds  the 
mythical  tales  of  Homer  and  Ke«iod.  He  alno  drew  at- 
tention to  the  anthropomorphic  character  of  the  popular 
leligioD,  BS  shown  in  the  &ct  that  the  Ethiopians  make 

'  Compare  K.  O.  MUller,  Fnhgomena,  Engl.  tnns\.,  p.  294. 
»  01.  Od.  i.  Btr.  ii.  •  Ibid.  Ep.  ii. 
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the  images  of  their  gods  black  and  with  Bat  noses,  as  the 
people  are  themselves ;  the  Thracians,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  their  gods  blue-eyed  and  red ;  and  in  general  every 
nation  copies  its  own  physical  characteristics.  He  stud 
that  if  beasts  were  to  draw  a  likeness  of  the  gods,  the  horses 
would  make  them  like  themselves,  and  so  oxen  and  lioua 
would  ascribe  their  own  forms  to  the  divinities.  Xeco- 
phaues  himself  asserted  the  unity  of  God,  aocording  to  a 
Pantheistic  conception.  Ailerwards  the  philosophers,  Soc- 
rates and  Plato,  and  their  contemporary,  the  orator  Isoc- 
rates,  deny  that  anything  is  true  of  the  gods  but  what  is 
honorable  and  worthy,  and  reject  the  immoral  fables  as 
the  product  of  fiction. 

But  the  entire  iabric  of  mytholf^y,  being  a  creation  of 
the  &xKsy  of  rude  and  simple  agee,  was  ill  fitted  to  bear  an 
examination.  It  must  betray  its  weakness  the  moment  it 
is  exposed  to  the  light  of  rational  inquiry.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  Greek  mind  brought  with  it  the  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation. Natural  philosophy  had  another  explanatioa 
to  give  for  physical  phenomena  than  that  of  the  incessant 
interference  of  a  crowd  of  personal  divinities.  Historical 
study  dissolved  many  a  saci-ed  legend,  taught  men  to  call 
for  proofs  where  no  proofs  could  be  forthcoming,  and  tended 
to  inspire  a  general  temper  of  distrust  in  r^ard  to  the 
popular  creed.  As  civilization  advanced,  and  men  in  lat^ 
numbers  were  trained  to  use  their  reason  in  the  complex 
affiilrs  of  peace  and  war,  the  weak  places  in  the  traditional 
faith  must  become  more  and  more  exposed  to  view. '  Al- 
legory was  a  natural  method  of  treating  what  could  not 
safely  be  made  the  object  of  a  direct  assault.  Anaxagoras 
pronounced  the  several  deities  to  be  symbols  of  physical 
forces,  and  thus  converted  the  whole  mythology  into  a 

'  For  a  description  of  thiE  Intellectiiftl  chaage,  see  Orote'i  Sut.  fj 
Orttce,  i.  ch.  xvi. 
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aebeine  of  natural  philosophy,  Metrodonis,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, resolved  the  popular  ajstem  into  a  moral  philoeo- 
phy,  by  ideotifying  the  deities  with  abstract  ethical  pre- 
cepts. These  were  not  isolated  individuals,  but  represented 
schools,  or  more  general  movements,  of  opinion.  Anasag- 
oms,  a  man  of  great  ability,  asserted  that  the  son,  instead 
of  being  alive,  as  was  aniversally  supposed,  was  a  stone, 
incandescent  and  larger  than  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
moon,  he. said,  was  an  earth,  with  heights  and  hollows. 
He  denied,  also,  destiny — efftapftiv^—^od  pronounced  it 
an  empty  word.  He  went  so  far,  moreover,  as  to  deny 
the  reality  of  the  signs  and  omens  on  which  auguries  were 
founded.  When  Lampon  the  diviner,  predicted  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  ram  with  one  horn  was  found  on 
the  ferni  of  Pericles,  that  his  party  would  triumph  over 
the  opposite  &ctioD  and  obtain  the  government,  the 
philosopher  dissected  the  skull,  and  showed  to  the  by- 
standers the  natural  cause  of  the  phenomenon  in  the 
pecaliar  shape  of  the  animal's  brain.  It  .is  worth  while  to 
obeerre  that  Platarch  argues  that  both  the  philosopher, 
and  the  diviner  were  right.  The  divine  agency  had 
shaped  the  brain  of  the  ram  that  it  might  serve  as  a  sign 
of  what  was  to  occur.  Pronecuted  for  impiety,  Anaxagoraa 
was  delivered  only  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Pericles.' 
Some,  as  Diagoras  of  Melos,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th 
century  b,  c,  if  the  traditions  about  him  are  to  be  ac- 
oepted,  avowed  a  downright  atheism.  He  is  said  to  have 
indicated  his  general  tone  of  feeling  by  throwing  a  wooden 
image  of  Hercules  into  the  fire  to  cook  a  dish  of  lentils. 
Then,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Euemems  arose, 
who  broached  the  doctrine  that  the  myths  are  exaggera- 
ti<»i8  of  veritable  human  history, — natural  persons  and 
events,  raised  by  fancy  to  the  height  of  the  supernatural. 
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Zeus,  for  example,  was  onca  a  king  of  Crete,  and  a  oon- 
queror.  It  woa  claimed  that  his  grave  had  been  fonud. 
His  poaitioD  and  achievements  as  a  god  were  the  resalt  of 
a  poetic  transformation.  It  belonged  to  historical  inquiry 
to  penetrate  to  the  real  nacleus  at  the  centre  of  the  m^thi* 
cal  and  legendarj  narratives.  This  naturalistic  theorr  of- 
fered a  pTausible  ground  for  many  to  stand  upon,  who 
shrank  from  a  total  rejection  of  the  old  traditions. 

The  dramas  of  Euripides,  in  connection  with  the  way 
in  which  they  were  received,  aSTurd  striking  evidence  that 
tin  era  of  skepticism  was  arising  which  provoked  a  reac- 
tionary hostility  on  the  side  of  conservative  and  supersti- 
tious feeling.  The  irreverent  and  unbelieving  ntterances 
which  the  poet  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  his  characters 
awakened  the  wrath  of  his  auditors.  A  certain  degree  of 
liberty  in  this  direotioa  must  be  allowed  to  a  dramatist, 
and  had  been  exercised  here  and  there  by  Sophocles,  and, 
though  to  a  less  extent — if  we  except  the  Prometheus,  where 
there  was  justification  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  theme,  and 
in  the  final  part  of  the  trilogy — by  JEschyliis.  In  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  or  in  the  "Two  Voices"  of  Tennyson,  the 
poet  is  not  to  be  charged  with  all  the  sentiments  uttered 
in  the  dialogue.  But  there  was  a  skeptical  tone  in  Euri- 
pides, a  betrayal  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
with  the  obnoxious  sentiments  expressed  by  the  personages 
of  the  drama, — which,  coupled  with  the  increased  sensi- 
tiveness of  hia  audiences,  excited  their  anger  and  cansed 
them,  on  one  oooasion  at  least,  to  drown  the  voice  of  the 
actors  with  their  indignant  outcries.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
Sophists,  and  Euripides  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
Whatever  merit  may  have  belonged  to  individuals  among 
the  Sophists,  however  legitimate  and  useful  their  vocation  as 
teachers  may  have  been,  there  is  no  reason,  notwithstand- 
ing the  defence  of  them  by  Mr.  Grote,  to  modify  essentially 
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die  verdict  of  the  best  of  their  contemporaries  coQcerniiig 
their  character  and  influence.  Their  method  fostered  a 
skepticism  which  tended  not  only  to  undermine  the  mytho- 
Ic^Ical  system,  but  to  subvert  generally  the  foundations  of 
religious  truth.  The  mazim  of  Prot^oras  that  man, 
meaning  each  individual,  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  was 
an  assertion  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  which  strikes 
at  the  root  of  objective  reality.'  The  cleverneaa  and  logical 
dexterity  which  their  training  was  directed  to  produce,  in 
the  absence  of  a  proportionate  development  of  moral  feeling, 
was  unfavorable  to  positive  convictions  of  any  sort.  The 
philosophical  service  of  the  Sophists  was  of  a  negative  and 
destructive  sort.*  They  pulled  down,  but  could  not  build 
up.  Hence  their  existence  is  an  indication  of  the  change 
which  was  passing  over  the  Greek  mind,  and  which  their 
influence  helped  to  accelerate. 

The  influence  of  historical  curiosity,  and  the  growth  of 
a  historical  sense,  in  overturning  the  popular  £iith,  were 
potent.  This  eflect  appears,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  Hero- 
dotus, who,  with  all  bis  natural  devoutoess  and  credulity, 
19  driven  by  his  own  reflection  to  subtract  something  from 
the  l^ends ;  for  instance,  to  reject  the  story  of  the  miracu- 
lous labors  of  Herculee.  In  one  remarkable  passage  He- 
rodotus asserts,  on  the  ground  of  what  he  had  learned  at 
Dodona,  that  the  ancient  Pelasgi,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks,  had  given  no  distinct  names  or  appellations  to  the 
gods,  but  had  prayed  to  them  collectively.  Their  names, 
the  historian  erroneously  thought,  came  from  Egypt.  But 
as  for  the  special  epithets  attached  to  them,  and  the  func- 

'Dio;.  L.  ix.  51.  (Rittar  and  Preller,  Mit.  Ph3.,  p.  132.)  The 
Duzim  of  Frotagoraa  is  confuted  bj  PIsto,  in  the  Theaaetv*. 

'For  an  impaTti&l  etitimate  of  the  inSoenceof  the  Sopbiatanpon  Phi- 
kwophr,  Bee  Zeller,  Phil.  d.  Oriethen,  L  244,  Beq.  The  Tiews  of  Mr. 
QroU  ue  coofuted  bj  Vtvt  Blaise  in  hia  Hora  Bdieniea,  p.  197,  oeq. 
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tions  or  oocupatioDB  severally  attributed  to  them — all  this, 
he  savB,  goes  no  further  baek  than  Homer  or  Heaiod.' 
Yet  the  ooniparativelj  reoeat  date  of  thta  clumgfl  appeaia 
not  to  have  affected  the  oredenoe  whioh  Herodotus  gave  to 
the  body  of  the  Homerio  aod  Hesiodio  Bystem,  la  Thn- 
(■ydides,  the  hbtorical  feeling  is  much  more  appareat. 
tireoian  antiquity-  is  dealt  with  in  a  calm,  judicial  tone^ 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  particular  reeults  ar- 
rived at,  is  ID  marked  contrast  with  the  unquestioning  cre- 
dulity of  a  former  day.  There  is  a  characteristic  remark 
of  this  great  historian,  which  follows  hia  interesting  aooouut 
of  the  plague  at  Athens.  There  had  been  an  ancient  pre- 
diction, so  the  old  men  aaid,  that  two  heavy  judgments 
would  come  at  onoe;  a  Dorio  war  without,  and  a  pestilenoe 
within,  the  walls.  There  had  been  a  dispute  whether  the 
correct  reading  of  the  prophecy  was  Xocpix;,  a  plague,  or  iif^,. 
a  famine.  The  people  concluded  that  lotfid^ — a  plague — 
was  the  right  word;  "hut,  in  my  judgment,"  says  Thucy- 
dides,  *'  should  they  ever  agaia  be  engaged  in  a  Doric  war, 
and  a  famine  happen  at  the  same  time,  they  will  have  re- 
course with  equal  probability  to  the  other  Interpretation."' 
Thucydides  records  without  comment  the  alarm  occasioned 
in  the  army  of  Nikias  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  the 
oonsequent  delay  of  the  commander,  acting  under  the  ad- 

'  OiTM  [Heaiod  and  Hoiner]  if  ilai  ol  Koc^aam;  Brnyan'nrv  'TSX'fjitii,  Kttt 
roidi  8ioiet  rdf  ttiainiiua^  S6vTt^,  mil  riiii^  rr  mil  tIt^vo^  iir>Avrtz  mil  ridni 
airrui'  <niutjiiavtt(.—lAh.  ii. 63.  Grote  regards  HerodolnB  bb  here  "re- 
COfniung  Homer  and  Heiiod  u  the  jirime  aiithon  of  Grecian  belief 
ruKpecting  the  namei  and  generationH,  the  attrifantes  and  agency,  the 
forms  and  worship,  of  the  gods.''  EixL  i^  Oreeee,  i.  483.  Blakaalej 
(HtrodoUi*,  i.  207,  n,  153)  considers  this  a  too  sweeping  judgment  on 
the  part  of  Grots,  and  would  make  Horodotos  ascribe  to  the  Poels  the 
woric  of  "  giving  ■  B7mmetr7  and  consolidation  to  the  popular  creed  and 
clothing  it  in  the  langaage  of  poetry." 

*  ^  il  yi  ol/uu  trori  iU^dc  ndAt/ioc  taraXA^^  iapiKif  tovSt  iartpn^  «•! 
("fPy  ycloBai  Xi/i6i',  card  rb  tlitdc  i7VTU(  fcovrai. — HisL,  li.  64- 
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vice  of  Hoothsayera,  to  withdraw  hie  foroes — a  delay  which 
ooatribated  to  their  destnu^ion.  The  silence  of  the  histo- 
rian must  be  tah^  aa  equivalent  to  an  ezplicitconderanation. 
The  remarks  of  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Nikias,  on  this 
erent,  are  worthy  of  note.  Before  that  time,  he  says,  com* 
mon  people  had  learned  that  an  eclipse  of  the  suu  is  occa- 
sioued  by  an  interposition  of  the  moon.  Anaxagoras  had 
explained  the  cause  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  also;  but 
his  book  was  kept  concealed,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  bnt 
few.  Hence,  the  fright  of  the  Athenian  army  which  looked 
upoQ  such  an  occurrence  as  the  prognostic  of  great  calami- 
ties. " The  world,"  flayfl  Plutarch,  "could  not  bear  that 
naturalists  and  meteor- mongers,  as  they  were  then  styled, 
should  seem  to  restrain  the  divine  power  by  explaining 
away  its  agency  into  the  operation  of  irrational  causes  and 
senseless  forces  acting  by  necessity,  without  anything  of 
Providence,  or  a  free  agent. '  For  such  attempts  Prot^o- 
ras  was  banished ;  and  Pericles,  with  much  ado,  procured 
the  release  of  Anaxagoraa,  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Nay,  Socrates,  who  never  meddled  with  any  of  these  points, 
was,  however,  put  to  death  npon  the  chai^  of  philosophi- 
zing." Plutarch,  himself  a  devout  heathen  of  the  first 
century,  was  much  too  enlightened  not  to  perceive  the 
sapCTStition  of  Nikias  and  his  troops,  as  they  had  too  mudi 
knowledge  to  be  disturbed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  son,  which 
wonld  have  terrified  their  predecessors.  Plutarch  here  lets 
fell  ft  word  which  gives  the  real  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Socratffl.  He  abjured  physical  studies  and  speculations; 
he  was  a  believer  in  the  gods;  he  even  adduced  the  doc- 
trine of  Anaxi^oras  about  the  sun  as  a  proof  of  the  vain 
and  profitless  character  of  such  inquiries;*  but  his  habit 
>  rt  rap  ^tlxovTo  roit  nvioAt  *id  ptrwprtWoiac  t6t,  KaXovfUvM^,  elc. 
-xxiU.18. 

'  XcDophoD,  Jlf«ni.,  IT.  7. 
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of  subjecting  moral  and  political  doctrioe  to  the  acrntiny 
of  reason,  and  his  logical  fendi^,  savored  of  rationalism, 
and  ofTeoded  the  populace.  Aristopbanes  classified  him 
with  the  Sophists ;  he  was  ooDdeomed  as  one  of  the  cor- 
rupters of  youth.  Comedy  took  the  side  of  conservatives, 
^[aiDst  the  disint^^ting  tendency  developed  among  intel- 
lectual men.  But  the  Comedy  itself,  by  the  ridiculoos 
aspect  in  which  it  exhibited  tbe  divinities,  not  to  speak  of 
its  other  characteristics,  injured  the  cause  which  it  pretended 
at  first  to  serve. 

Thucydides  makae  it  clear  that  the  Feloponnesian  war 
had  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  national  religion.  The 
bonds  of  morality  were  relaxed.  The  obligation  of  an  oath, 
the  sanctity  of  which  had  ever  been  held  in  the  highest 
reverence,  was  no  longer  regarded,  when  self-interest 
prompted  its  violation.  Tbe  religion  of  Greece  fell  with 
its  liberty,  and  shared  in  its  political  ruin.  "  For  the 
Greek  religion,"  says  Curtius,  "  was  not  a  supersensuona 
religion,  reaching  beyond  the  bounds  of  space  and  time, 
and  inspiring  hopes  of  a  world  hereafter;  but  it  was  inter- 
woven in  the  closest  way  with  actually  existing  conditions 
and  circumstances;  it  was  a  national  and  a  state  religion, 
and  its  maintenance  was  the  condition  as  well  as  ibe  guar- 
anty of  the  public  weal.  The  national  gods  were  so  in- 
corporated with  the  states  in  which  they  were  worshipped, 
that  th^  were  held  accountable  for  the  commonwealth, 
and,  therefore,  the  confidence  in  them  was  gone,  when  the 
commonwealth  entrusted  to  their  care  was  seen  to  £ill."' 
The  terrible  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  under*  Niktas 
led  to  a  contempt  for  prophecy,  which  in  this  case  had  been 
&lstfied,  and  for  tJie  religious  strictness  which  had  led  to 
defeat.  Dcmocnu^  produced  an  impatience  of  all  autho- 
rity. Foreign  divinities  were  brought  in,  and  a  struggle 
'  Histoij  of  Greect^  iu.  6S. 
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of  aaperstitdoD  and  aobelief  arose,  like  that  which  attended 
the  decadence  of  the  relif^ion  of  Rome.  Thenceforward, 
cultivated  men  resorted  to  philosophical  diacufision  aa  a 
source  of  amuaement  and  solace,  while  the  common  herd 
adhered  to  the  ancient  rites  and  forms,  &om  which  the  life 
and  spirit,  and  most  of  the  power  they  had  possessed  to 
corh  the  paauons,  and  to  soothe  and  elevate  the  bouI,  had 


The  Romans  and  the  Greeks  were  d^cended  from  a  com- 
mon stock.     The  rudiments  of  their  religion,  like  the  foun- 
dations of  their  language,  therefore,  had  been  the  aame. 
Thus,  in  oommpn  with  all  the  branches  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  fiunily,  the  progenitors  of  both  peoples  worshipped  a 
god  of  the  effulgentheaven3,theShining  One,  who  thunders 
in  the  skj — Zens,  or  Jupiter.     But  as  the  Romans  differed 
from  the  Greeks,  bo  their  religious  development  was  essen- 
tially diverse.     TheGreekswOTejjuick^ersatiJejjniflgiDfr- 
tivQ.    Their  sens^  and  feelinga  were  alive  to  the  impres- 
mons  of  nature  in  i^jnanifold  forms.     The  Romans  lacked 
ima^nation,  and  testhctic  power;  but  thej  had  a  sobriety, 
a  Hlgnity,  and  a  moral  sense,  which  we  miss  in  the  Hellenio 
character.     The  Greeks,  moreover,  were  so  placed,  geo- 
graphically, that  their  mental  tendencies  were  stimulated 
by  a  maritime  life,  and  by  contact  with  the  peoples  inhabits 
mg  the  neighboring  islands,  and  the  mainland  of  Asia  and 
Sgypt.     How  much  their  religion  owed  to  Semitic,  and 
otha-  oriental  influences,  is  a  point  not  yet  determined.  The 
Romans,  cat  off  from  the  marvels  and  adventures  of  the 
wa,  and  shut  up  to  a  simple  agricultural  life,  gave  to  their 
religion  no  such  poetic  expansion  as  that  which  we  find 
among  the  Greeks.     In  fact,  they  had  no  national  epos. 
Heroic  figares  like  Hercules,  Ulysses  and  .^neas,  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks. 
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The  Roman  divinitiea  were  of  diflcrent  sexes,  but  were 
commonly  childless.  There  existed  only  the  elemente  of  a 
cosmogODy  and  theogony.  The  Romans  were  always  great 
formalbte.  Their  worsliip  consisted  in  the  punctilious  ob- 
Bcrvance  of  a  carefully  defined  ritual.  Their  deities  hare 
not  that  concreteness,  that  vivid  personality,  which  belongs 
to  the  gods  of  Greece.  There  was  a  class  of  beings — as 
Genii,  Lares,  Manes,  Penates — who  did  not  of  themselves 
possess  the  distinct  character  of  persons,  but  acquired  it  only 
as  they  were  identified  with  individuals,  nations,  cities,  and 
localities,  or  with  definite  functions  and  oocupationa  of  men.' 
The  term  num^n,  bo  frequently  used  to  denote  the  exertion 
of  power  by  a  divinity,  has  a  characteristio  yagaeneas.  At 
the  dedication  of  temples,  and  on  oecasious  of  public  ca- 
lamity — for  instance,  when  an  earthquake  occurred — the 
Romans  either  invoked  the  gods  in  common,  or  attached  a 
proviso  which  rendered  their  supplications  applicable  to  ouy 
god  or  goddess  who  might  be  coDoeroed  in  the  event. 

At  first  the  number  of  guds  wliom  the  Romans  adored 
was  small.  But  three  causes  conspired  to  multiply  this 
number  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent. '  The  first  was  the 
old  custom  of  evocation,  or  the  habit  of  inviting  the  divini- 
ties who  protected  the  cities  which  they  were  beuf^ng,  to 
abandon  them,  and  take  up  their  abode  at  Rome,  whither 
their  worship  was  transplanted.  To  avoid  a  similar  act  on 
the  part  of  their  enemies,  the  Romans  in  early  times  kept 
the  names  of  their  own  gods  secret.  Secondly,  the  quali- 
ties originally  ascribed  to  their  divinities  were  expressed  in 
the  substantive,  instead  of  the  adjective  form;  and  this 
gave  rise  to  a  throng  of  deities  extremely  abstract  in  their 
character, — such  as  iEijuitas,  dementia,  Salus,  Voluptas. 
Thirdly,  the  appellations  of  the  gods  were  in  part  the  same 

»  See  Preller,  R™.  MylhaloffK,  p.  46, 

■  See  Becker  and  Marqaanlt.  Bom.  Alt-,  Th.  iv.  p-  21  mq. 
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amODg  the  Romans  and  the  ItalUns,  while  the  rites  of  wor- 
ship were  oaen  dissimilar.  Hence,  when  the  Italian  di- 
vinities were  transported  to  Rome,  this  difference  in  the 
modes  of  worship  led  to  an  entire  departure  from  the  origi- 
nal notion  of  the  divinity.  Thus  Juno  was  worshipped 
very  diversely  in  the  various  Italian  towns;  and  at  Rome 
she  was  worshipped  under  different  appellations  and  forms 
of  ritual.  The  Roman  rel^ion,  both  as  to  the  objects  of 
religious  homage,  and  the  ceremonies  and  institutions  of 
the  system,  underwent  a  vast  expansion,  in  comparison  with 
the  primitive  time  when  the  deities  were  few,  and  were 
worshipped  without  the  use  of  inures.  Yet  the  abstract 
diaracter  of  the  Roman  gods,  each  fulfilling  a  certain  func- 
tion, makes  their  religion  less  distantly  removed  from 
monotheism,  or  monism,  io  the  pantheistic  or  theistio  fbnn, 
than  that  of  the  Greeks. 

But  the  Greek  religion  had  been  undergoing,  for  several 
centuries  before  Christ,  an  amalgamation  with  the  Roman. 
'Same  was  early  brought  into  intercourse  with  the  old 
Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  which  at  length  were  incor- 
porated under  her  rule.  In  the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
Sibylline  books,  which  explained  the  rites  proper  to  be 
practised  in  exigencies  not  provided  for  by  the  ordinary 
ritual,  were  introduced  from  Cumee.  Also,  the  worship 
of  Apollo  was  broi^ht  from  this  oldest  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments, and  acquired  a  constantly  increasing  inflnonoe  until 
at  length  this  Greek  god,  whose  healing  power  was  supposed 
to  go  forth  upon  the  body  and  the  spirit,  received  honors 
second  only  to  thoee  paid  to  Jnpifer.  In  early  times,  the 
Romans  had  resorted  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  for  counsel ; 
and  after  the  capture  of  Veil,  they  sent  there  a  votjve  of- 
fering, Heaogamug  the  Greeks  as  kinsmen,  and  identifying 
the  Hellenic  divinities  with  their  own,  they  incorporated 
into  their  creed  the  myths  and  legends  of  the  Greek  my- 
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tholog7,  and,  more  anil  more,  elements  of  the  cultus  aaso- 
ciuted  with  them.  This  fusioo  went  on  at  a  rapid  pace  in 
the  two  or  three  centuries  that  immediately  preceded  the 
Christian  era.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  it  was  only  the 
shell  of  the  old  Greek  religion  that  the  Romans  received. 
Losing  their  own  religion,  they  received  nothing  real  in 
exchange  for  it.  The  hollow,  unbelieving  spirit  of  the 
last  age  of  the  Kepublic  was  a  verification  of  Cato's  pre- 
diction, that  when  that  race  gave  Kome  its  letters,  it  woiild 
corrupt  all  things.  *  Other  causes  conspired  to  undermine 
and  degrade  the  Boman  religion.  The  triumph  of  the 
Plebeians  broke  up  the  theocratical  and  patriarchal  spirit 
that  had  prevailed  in  the  community  of  Romans  and  Sa- 
bincs  which  had  grown  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Re- 
ligion, like  the  state,  imbibed  a  secular,  worldly  spirit. 
The  decay  and  fall  of  the  Roman  religion  date  from  the 
second  Punic  war ;  for  up  to  this  time  the  Hellcnizing  in- 
fluence had  been  kept  within  bounds,  and  tjie  simple, 
austere  type  of  the  national  cultus  had  not  been  given  up. 
From  this  time,  foreign  rites,  which  had  been  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  former  generations,  pushed  into  Italy  and 
Rome,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  better  class  of  citi- 
zens.  The  cultivated  class,  having  caught  the  skeptical 
spirit  from  the  Greeks,  came  at  last  to  the  point  of  r^ard> 
ittg  the  established  religion  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  civil 
constitution,  as  indispensable  and  valuable  for  the  vulgar, 
but  as  entitled  to  no  credence.  Ennius,  who  was  born 
239  B.  c,  to  whom  the  Romans  looked  up  as  the  &ther 
of  their  literature,  made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with 
the  theory  of  Euemcrus ;  and  this  gained  many  adherents. 
The  Boman  literature,  from  the  start,  was  the  virtual  ally 
of  the  skeptical  tendency.  The  introduction  of  the  Greek 
stage  gave  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  separation  of  the  liter- 
1  See  Becker  and  Marquudt,  p.  80. 
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iiyand  enlighteoed  class  from  the  popular  creed.  The 
represeotatioos  in  the  theatre  preseuted  the  old  mytholc^y 
ID  the  characteristic  features  which  rendered  it  absurd  and 
iDoredtble  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  men.  Tlie  priests,  in- 
stead of  being  chosen  by  their  own  body,  were  elected  by 
the  people.  The  spiritual  offices  became  entirely  secu- 
larized. They  were  filled  by  wealthy  and  ambitious  citi- 
teos,  who  went  through  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  as  a 
matter  of  oEGcial  routine,  with  an  outward  decorum,  but 
without  the  smallest  degree  of  fiiith  or  sincerity.  The  two 
main  causes  of  the  downfall  of  tlie  old  Roman  faith  were, 
first,  the  influence  of  the  skeptical  speculations  of  the 
Greeks,  and,  secondly,  the  political  changes  which  robbed 
ecclesiastical  persont^es  of  all  the  sanctity  which  had  pre- 
viously attached  to  them. 

The  deification  of  the  Emperors  was  a  suitable  climax  to 
the  progressive  d^radation  of  the  religion  of  Rome.  In 
oriental  countries,  kings  had  received  diviiis  honors,  under 
the  idea,  proper  to  despotism,  that  their  power  emanates 
directly  from  heaven.  The  hero-worship  with  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  &miliar,  the  belief  in  demons, 
an  order  of  divinities  concerned  directly  with  the  world, 
and  the  old  Roman  notion  of  genii,  representatives  of  the 
gods,  intermediate  beings,  exercising  a  divine  guardianship 
and  protection  on  earth,  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for 
this  last  act  of  servility,  the  apotheosis  of  their  earthly 
mlers.  Just  aa  every  individual  was  thought  to  have  his 
genius  who  attended  him  invisibly  from  his  birth  through 
life,  80  there  was  a  Genius  Publicus — the  guardian  of  the 
State — whose  statue  stood  in  the  forum.  Religious  honors 
liad  been  paid  to  genii;  especially  were  there  ceremonies 
of  this  kind  on  the  birth-days  of  friends,  or  of  individuals 
IkH  in  honor.  Homage  rendered  to  the  genius  of  the 
Hmperoi  was,  therefore,  natural  to  the  Romans      It  was  a 
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short  step  to  identify  ^e  genius  with  the  Emperor's  own 
person.  Augustus,  aud  the  Emperors  after  him,  at  their 
death  were  consecrated — canonized,  as  it  were— or  raised 
to  the  rank  of  immortals  who  were  entitled  to  divine 
honors.  By  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  followed  by  solemn  cere- 
monies, they  were  enthroned  among  the  gods.  An  eagle, 
let  loose  from  the  funeral  pile,  and  flying  upward,  symbol- 
ized the  ascent  of  the  deceased  to  the  skies.  A  Senator 
wiio  swore  that  he  saw  Augustus,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
consecration,  mount  to  heaven,  just  as  Romulus  was  sup- 
posed to  have  ascended,  was  rewarded  by  Livia  with  a 
gill  of  money.  Divine  honors  began  to  be  rendered 
to  Julius  Cssar  during  his  lifetime.  His  birth-day 
and  his  victories  were  commemorated  with  religious 
services,  a  month  was  named  for  him,  his  bust  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  temple.  After  his  death,  sacrifices  were 
offered  up  to  him  upon  the  altar.  He  was  made  a  god, 
and  went  by  the  name  of  Divus  Julius.  The  same  kind  of 
adulation  was  paid  in  larger  measure  to  Augustus.  A 
multitude  of  altars  and  terpplee  arose  in  his  honor  in  all 
parls  of  the  Roman  world.  Especially  in  Greece  and  in  the 
Eiist,  where  the  spirit  of  sycophancy  was  most  rife,  did  the 
new  cultus  spread.  Other  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
women  as  well  as  men,  received  a  like  deification.  The 
basest  tyrants,  lihe  Nero  and  Commodus,  were  enthroned 
as  objects  of  religious  worship.  To  this  depth  of  degrada- 
tion the  Roman  religion  had  sunk.  The  worship  of  savage 
human  tyrants  was  required  by  law.  This  was  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  Senate,  as  Tacitus  h'lb- 
terly  narrates,  to  decree  offerings  at  the  temples  on  account 
of  brutal  murders  perpetrated  by  the  orders  of  Nero.' 
A  deep  sense  of  justice  and  of  the  obligations  of  law,  was 
native  to  the  Roman  mind.     Hence  there   hod   been  a 
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solemn  &ith  in  a  moral  goveroment  of  the  world.  The 
Trojans  in  Vii^il  gave  utterance  to  the  sound  Bomaa 
feeling,  when  they  enforced  theit  appeal  for  hospitality 
with  the  words  : — 

"Si  genus  humaniuD,  et  morlalia  temnitiB  snna, 
At  BpenU  d«OB  memone  iuidi  alque  nefandi." 

£n.  i.  bi-i-m.  ■ 

The  pnoishment  of  evil-doers  was  sure,  whatever  might 
be  trae  of  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous.  These,  the  Greeks 
too  had  felt,  were  leas  certain  than  the  penalties  of  wrong. 
Tadlus  goes  so  far  as  to  consider  it  proved  by  experience  that 
the  gods  are  not  concerned  about  the  protection  of  the  inno- 
cent, but  only  about  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.*  The 
power  of  conscience  is  manifested  in  nomerous  examples;  as 
in  what  the  same  historian  says  of  the  anguish  of  Tiberius.  * 
"We  talk,"  says  Cicero,  "as  if  all  the  miseries  of  man 
were  comprehended  in  death,  pain  of  body,  sorrow  of  mind, 
or  judicial  punishment;  which  I  grant  are  calamitous  acci- 
dents that  have  be&lleD  many  good  men ;  but  the  sting  of 
conscience,  the  remorse  of  guilt,  is  in  itself  the  greatest 
evil,  even  exclusive  of  the  external  punishments  that 
attend  it."  '  But  Cicero  expressed  the  fear  that  the  loss 
of  religious  faith  would  so  weaken  conscience  as  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  ethical  justice  between  man  and  man.* 

The  Boman  statesmen  and  scholars,   in  the  age  when 

'"Bat  if  menfolk  And  wars  of  men,  ye  wholl]' set  at  naaght. 
Yet  deem  the  Gods  have  memory  atill  of  good  aDdevil  wroughL" 
'  Hitit.  i.  4.  3.  •  Ann.  vi.  6. 

'  Morte,  ant  dolore  corporix,  aut  loctu  animi,  aot  offenpione  judicii, 
honinam  miKriax  ponderamue ;  qua:  fcleor  humana  esse,  et  moltja  bonis 
liraaccidiBse:  BCffileris  est  pcena  triirtis,  et  pnetcr  eoa  eventua  qui  se- 
qunliir,  per  se  ipes  (naiima  est.— De  I^gibuB,  ii.  IS. 

'  Atqne  baud  scto  an,  pietate  adveniuB  Deon  gublata,  fides  etiam,  et 
"oci«aa  humani  generis,  et  una  excelientiasima  virlus,  ju^lia,  tollatui. 
-De  NaL  Deorum,  i.  2. 
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Cbristiaaity  was  introduced,  looked  on  the  popular  religion 
as  a  political  necessity,  and  defended,  as  well  as  practiced, 
the  "pious  frand"  in  dealing  with  the  multitude  on  this 
subject.  Varro,  a  contemporary  and  intiraa_t§_inend  of 
Cicero,  and  called  by  him  the^raost  _acui«  and  lepfned  of 
mcHj  in  his  great  wor^,  the  ArUiifuitiea.  entered  very  fully 
mto  tli^e.  Jiistocy  .ap d  description  of  the  Roman  relimon. 
Augustine,  who  re-echoes  the  laudation  which  Cicero  be- 
stows on  his  eradition  and  acuteuess,  gives  an  account  of 
his  book,  with  copiotts  extracts.  '  Varro  distingnishe<l 
three  kinds  of  religion,  "  mythical,  which  the  poets  chiefly 
use ;  physical,  which  the  philosophers  use ;  and  civil,  which 
peoples  use."  He  did  not-  scruple  to  comment  on  the 
unworthy  and  absurd  character  of  myths  and  legends 
of  the  popular  faith.  He 'went  as  far  as  he  could; 
Augustine  says,  as  far  as  "he  dared,''  in  this  direction. 
The  se<a>Jld— kind  .of.,  theology,,  the.  natural  philosophy 
in  its  various  schools,  he  describes  without,  censure. 
Whatever  sects  it  may  give  rise  to,  it  lends  no  cre- 
dence to  fables.  Civil  theology  is  that  which  the  state 
ordains,  the  worship  which  the  laivs  prescribe.  This  is 
described  by  Varro  in  all  its  minute  ramifications.  By 
this  system  citizens  are  to  abide.  Yet,  as  Augustine  shows, 
the  contents  of  the  legal  religion  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
identical  with  those  of  the  religion  of  the  theatre,  as  Varro 
aptly  designates  the  vulgar  faith.  Objections  that  lie 
against  the  one  are  equally  valid  against  the  other.  Varro 
himself,  in  common  with  many  others,  believed  in  one 
deity,  an  impersonal  spirit  immanent  in  the  world,  and  not 
separable  from  it.  Scholars  like  him,  Augustine  truly 
ol^erves,  set  forth,  side  by  side,  the  fabulous  and  the  dvil 
system  of  religion.  The  "  former  they  dared  to  reject,  the 
latter  they  dared  not;  the  former  they  set  forth  to  be  ceor 
■  De  Cir.  Dei,  Lib.  viL 
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mred,  the  latter  they  showed  to  be  very  like  it ;  not  that 
it  might  be  chosen  to  be  held  in  preference  to  the  other, 
bat  that  it  might  be  imderstood  to  bo  worthy  of  being  re- 
jected t<^ther  with  it."  Seneca,  who  was  bora  a  century 
after  the  birth  of  Yarro,  avowed  in  the  plainest  terms  his 
oontempt  for  the  civil  theology.  His  expressions  on  this 
Bobject  we  owe  also  to  Augustine,  as  the  work  on  Super- 
stition, from  which  they  are  cited,  is  not  extant.'  Of  .the 
rites  appointed  by  law,  Seneca  says:  "All  which  things  a 
wise  man  will  observe  as  beiug  commanded  by  the  laws, 
bat  not  aa  being  pleasing  to  the  gods.*'  "And  what  of 
this,  that  we  unite  the  gods  in  marriage,  and  that  not  even 
Datnrally,  for  we  join  brothers  and  sisters?  We  marry 
Bellona  to  Mars,  Yenus  to  Yulcan,  Salacia  to  Neptune, 
Some  of  them  we  leave  unmarried,  as  though  there  were 
DO  match  for  them,  which  is  surely  needless,  especially 
when  there  are  certain  unmarried  goddesses,  as  Populonla, 
or  Fulgora,  or  the  goddess  Humina,  for  whom  I  am  not 
astonished  that  suitors  have  been  wanting,"  To  this  Se- 
neca adds :  "  all  that  ignoble  rabble  of  gods  which  the  su- 
pasdtion  of  ages  has  heaped  up,  we  shall  adore  in  such  a 
way  as  to  remember  that  their  worship  belongft  rather  to 
custom  than  to  reality."  The  writings  of  Cicero  are  fruit- 
ful in  illustrations  of  the  prevalent  skepticism.  He  twice 
refers  to  the  witticism  of  C^to,  who  said  that  be  did  not  ace 
how  the  soothsayers  could  avoid  laughing  each  other  in 
the  fece.  In  Cicero's  treatise  de  Natura  Deorum,  Cotta, 
who  is  introdaoed  as  one  of  the  interlocutors,  an  orator  and 
Dta^strate  of  eminent  standing,  distinguishes  in  himself 
the  chfuvder  of  a  philosopher,  and  that  of  a  priest.  He 
says,  that  before  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  gods,  it  is 
beat  to  inquire  whether  there  are  gods  or  not;  and  on  this 
point  he  says:  "It  would  be  dangerous,  I  believe,  to  take 
'  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  tL 
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the  negative  side  before  a  public  auditoiy  (ia  ooncioDe) ; 
but  it  IB  very  safe  in  a  conference  of  this  kind  and  in  this 
company."'  In  the  first  of  the  Tusculan  Discussione  occnra 
the  diali^ue  between  M,  which  stands  either  for  Marcus, 
or  Magtster,  and  bis  Auditor :  "  M.  Tell  me,  I  beseech 
you,  are  you  afraid  of  the  three-headed  Cerberus  in  the 
bhadea  below,  and  the  roaring  waves  of  Ckwytus,  and  the 
passage  over  Acheron,  and  Tantalus,  expiring  witli  thirst, 
while  the  water  touches  his  chin,  and  Sisyphus 
"  Who  Bweals  nith  ftrduom  toil  Id  rain 
The  tUxpj  Mimmit  of  the  mount  to  gain." 

Perhaps,  too,  you  dread  tlie  inexorable  judges,  Minos  and 
Rliadanianthus;  before  whom  neither  L.  Crassus  nor  M. 
Antonius  can  defend  you ;  and  where,  since  the  cause  lies 
before  Grecian  judges,  you  will  not  even  be  able  to  employ 
Demosthenes ;  but  you  must  plead  for  yourself  before  a 
very  great  assembly.  These  things,  perhaps,  you  dread, 
aod,  therefore,  look  on  death  as  an  eternal  evil,  A.  Do 
you  take  me  to  be  so  imbecile  as  to  give  credit  to  such 
things  ?  M.  What  ?  Do  you  not  believe  them  ?  A. 
Not  in  the  least,  M.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  A.  Why, 
I  b^  ?  M.  Because  I  could  have  been  very  eloquent  in 
speaking  against  them," '     Those  who  are  &miliar  with 

'  Qunrihir  primum  in  ea  quKfltione,  qu»  est  de  natura  Deoruni,  eiDtDe 

Dei,  necDo  eiaU     Difficile  est  negare,  credo,  ai  in  coacione  qusratur; 

■ed  in  hi^uamodi  aermone  eCcoDaesnu  focillimum. — DtNaL  JTeommi.  22. 

•M.  Die,  qumio,  nuiii  te  ilia  terrentT  Triceps  apnd  infcnM  Cerbenia T 

Cocfti  fremituH?  travedio  AcheroaCis? 

'  Uenlo  snmniam  aqiuun  attingena  «iecliis  eiti,' 
TuUalofl,  turn  illud  qaod, 

'  Sifiiphae  verrnt 

Baxam  eudanti  nitendo  neque  profldt  hilum,' 

tahaeae  etiam  ioexorabileii  judicea  Minoii  et  Bhadamanthiu  T   apud 

qnoBiiMte  L.  CraaiuB  licrendet,  nee  M.  Antonius;  nee,  qnoniani  apud 

Gncos  jndica  rea'  ngetur,  poteria  odbibeie  Demoethenen ;  tihi  ipai  pro  te 
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Sdlost  may  recall  the  aocount  which  he  gives  of  the  debate 
ID  the  Roman  Senate  on  the  question  how  Catiline  shonM 
be  pnnished.  Julius  Csesar  opposed  the  infliction  of  capi- 
tal punishmeut,  on  the  ground  that  death  pnts  an  end  to 
pain,  since  beyond  it  there  is  no  ixMm  either  for  anguish  or 
joy.'  Both  Cato  and  Cicero,  in  their  speeches,  refer  to  the 
doctrine  of  future  retributiou  as  an  opinion  held  by  the 
ancients,  without  attempting  to  defend  it 

It  must  be  observed  that  skepticism  frequently  did  not 
stop  short  with  the  denial  of  the  mythical  divinities,  and 
of  the  fables  relating  to  them.  It  extended  to  the  founda- 
tions of  natural  religion,  the  truth  of  the  being  of  God  and 
of  a  Providence  _  The^snper  of  Pjlate — what  i3_Triith  ? — ' 
expressed  a  prevalent  feeling  of  cultivated  men,  that  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  anything  certain  on  these  things  in 
vain — the  (it  pursuit  of  visiooaries.  There  were  those  who 
mingled  with  their  scorn  for  the  papular  credality  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  God,  irbom,  however,  they  stripped 
of  personal  attributes.  It  was  a  sort  of  materialistic  Psp- 
thcism.  The  elder  Pliny,  whatever  may  be  his  defects  as 
a  naturalist  and  however  inferior  his  work  may  be  to  kin- 
dred waitings  of  Aristotle,  was  not  only  a  man  of  unex- 
ampled industry,  but  also  of  a  vigorous  understandingj 
Near  the  b^inning  of  his  Natural  History,  he  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  subject  of  "God."  "  Whatever  God  be,"  he 
says,  "  if  there  be  any  other  God  [than  the  world],  and 
wherever  he  exbts,  he  is  all  sense,  all  sight,  all  hearing, 
all  life  [totns  animte]  all  mind  [totus  anirni],  and  all 
irithia  himself"*    He  asserts  the  folly  of  believing  in 

erit  maziina  corona  caom  dicenda.  Htec  rortiuse  metDts,  et  iddrco 
^mortem  censes  esse  sempilernuni  malum.  VI.  A.  Adeone  me  deliraie 
censes,  at  i«ta  one  credam?  U.  An  lu  h»)  non  credisT  A.  Uiaime 
vero.  M-  Male  hercule  nairaa.  A.  Cur,  qiueso.  M'  Quia  diaertoa  ewe 
poaRD),  Hi  coDlra  ista  dicerem.      Tuwl.  L  r.  vi. 

■  SaUiut,  *. c  50.  'Nat.Hist,u.S. 
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goda,  who  are  personified  virtues,  aad  vices,  and  even  per^ 
sonified  diseases,  and  in  the  marriages,  quarrels,  foibles,  and 
crimes  which  are  ascribed  to  divicities.  The  deificatiou 
of  men  ia  the  beet  kind  of  worship.  "  But,"  he  proceeds 
to  say,  "  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  the  great  head  of 
all  things,  whatever  it  be,  pays  any  regard  to  human  af- 
feirs.  Can  we  believe— or  rather  can  there  be  any  doubt, 
that  it  is  not  pollated  by  such  a  disagreeable  and  compli- 
cated office  ?"  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  he  thinks, 
which  opinion,  that  which  admits  a  divine  agency  with 
reference  to  human  affairs,  or  the  utter  denial  of  it,  is 
most  advantageous,  bo  multiplied  and  foolish  are  the  ex- 
travagances of  aaperatition.  Our  skepticism  respecting  God 
is  increased  by  the  deification  of  Fortune,  who  has  become 
the  most  popular  of  divinities,  "  whom  every  one  invokes." 
**  We  are  so  much  in  the  power  of  chance,  that  chance  It- 
self is  considered  as  a  God,  and  the  existence  of  God  be- 
comes doubtful."  "  Them  are  others,"  Pliny  goes  on  to 
observe,  "  who  reject  this  principle,  and  assign  events  to 
the  influence  of  the  stars,  and  to  the  laws  of  our  nativity  ; 
they  suppose  that  God,  once  for  all,  issues  His  decrees,  and 
never  afterwards  interferes.  This  opinion  begins  to  gain 
ground,  and  both  the  learned  and  unlearned  vulgar  are 
&lling  into  it.  Hence  we  have  the  admonitions  of  thunder, 
the  warnings  of  oracles,  the  predictions  of  soothsayers,  and 
things  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned,  as  sneezing  and  stumb- 
ling with  the  feet,  reckoned  among  omens.  The  late  Em- 
peror Augustus  relates  that  he  put  the  left  shoe  on  the 
wrong  foot,  the  day  when  he  was  near  being  assaulted  by 
his  soldiers,"  "Such  things  as  these,"  concludes  Pliny, 
"bo  embarrass  improvident  mortals,  that  among  all  of  them 
this  alone  is  certain,  that  there  is  nothing  more  proud  or- 
more  wretched  than  mao."  The  lower  animals  never 
think  about  glory,  or  money,  or  ambition,  and,  above  all^ 
they  never  reflect  on  death. 
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Skepticism,  in  the  absence  of  a  ruling  caste,  such  as 
mainbuos  an  esoteric  system  in  Oriental  coontries,  could 
Dot  be  confined  to  officiate  and  educated  persons.  It  must 
betray  its  existence,  and  to  some  extent  oommunicate  itself 
to  other  classes,  in  the  stir  and  ferment  of  Greco-Boman 
soae^.  To  what  extent  had  the  leaven  of  unbelief  thus 
worked  its  way  downward  into  the  lower  ranks  of societyt 
This  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  a  atiiking  contrast  between  the  impression  made  by  the 
literature,  which  reflects  the  tone  of  the  cultivated  class, 
and  that  produced  by  the  sepulchral  and  votive  inscrip< 
tions  which  emanate  from  all  orders  of  men,*  If  there  be 
the  spirit  of  incredulity  in  the  one,  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
in  the  other,  the  manifestation  of  an  unquestioning  faith. 
Yet,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  Kepublican  era,  and 
prior  to  the  reooostruction  of  society  under  the  Emperors, 
skepticism  had  widely  spread.  Superstition  followed  in 
the  wake  of  infldelity  as  its  natural  companion.  The 
void  left  in  the  soul  by  the  departure  of  tlie  old  faith  was 
filled  by  new  objects  of  belief,  often  more  degraded  than 
the  old,  which  rushed  in  to  fill  its  place.  The  eagerness 
of  Romans  for  foreign  rites,  as  the  cultus  of  Isis  and  Sera- 
pis,  which  was  partly  due  to  this  cause,  prevailed  in  spite 
of  efforts  at  legal  suppression.  Devotional  practices  and 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  old  B(»nans  would  have  despised, 
were  imported  from  the*  East^  and  came  into  vogue.  Ma- 
gicians, sorcerers,  and  necromancers,  swarmbl  in  every 
part  of  the  empire,  and  drove  a  lucrative  trade.  They 
stood  in  the  path  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  as 
we  see  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and  in  the  early  Fathers.  At 
the  same  time,  a  consciousness,  vague  and  undefined  it 
might  be,  Uiat  the  old  religion  was  gradually  losing  ground, 
imparted  a  &natical  tinge  to  the  struggles  that  were  made 
'See  Friedliiuder,  SiiUngctehklUe  Bomi.,  iii.  423,  424, 
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to  uphold  it  It  was  the  bitteroess  that  attends  the  defence 
of  a  sinking  cause  which  is  kept  from  down&U  hj  artifi* 
cial  props. 

The  niiachie&  and  eztrav^anoes  of  superstiUon  are  de- 
picted by  Plutarch,  in  hia  &mou3  Essay  on  this  subject 
Plutarch,  unlike  Pliny,  was  a  religious  man.  By  means 
of  his  Platonic  eclecticism,  he  could  believe  in  one  sopreuie 
Ifeity7«o3  yet  find  room  for  gods  and  demons  in  the  ca- 
jMicity  of  subordinate  agents.  The  tract,  to  which  we  refer, 
opeAs  by  affirming  that  fVom  our  ignorance  of  divine  things 
(here  fiow  out  two  streama;  "  whereof  the  one  in  harsh  and 
coarse  tempers,  as  in  dry  and  stubborn  soils,  produces 
atheism,  and  the  other  in  the  more  tender  and  flexible,  as 
in  moist  and  yielding  grounds,  produces  superstiuon." 
Superstition  has  one  disadvantage  compared  with  atheism, 
that  the  latter  is  not  attended  with  any  passiou  or  pertur- 
bation of  mind.  Its  effect  is  rather  frigidity  and  indtfier- 
ence.  The  superstitions  man  is  under  the  distracting  in- 
fluence of  fear,  and  of  a  sort  of  fear  that  is  attended  with  the 
dread  of  everything.  It  haunts  him  everywhere,  whether 
be  is  an:ake  or  asleep,  on  the  land  or  the  sea.  He  flies  to 
the  next  fortune-teller,  or  vagrant  interpreter  of  dreams. 
He  cannot  use  his  reason  when  awake,  nor  dismiss  his  feara 
when  asleep.  Dreading  the  divine  government  as  an  in- 
ezorable-and  implacable  tyranny,  he  is  yet  unable  to  escape 
from  its  presence.  He  quiveis  at  his  preservers  and  benign 
benefactors.  '  Even  at  the  altars,  to  which  men  betake 
themselves  to  revive  their  courage,  he  is  full  of  trembling. 
The  atheist  is  blind,  or  sees  amiss,  but  he  is  not  subject  to 
a  ftightful  passion.  He  sees  not  the  gods  at  all,  while  the 
anperstitious  man  mistakes  "  their  benignity  for  terror, 
their  paternal  afiection  for  tyranny,  their  providence  for 
cnielty,  and  their  frank  simplicity  for  savageness  and  bra- 
tality."    A&aid  of  the  gods,  he  still  &wns  upon  them. 
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aod  ruDs  afifir  them.  He  reviles  himself  as  an  object  of 
detestatioD  to  heaven.  "  God,"  says  Plutarch, "  is  the  brave 
man's  hope,  and  not  the  coward's  excuse."  Trust  in  him 
is  inspiration  to  valor.  A  man  Tvould  rather  have  his  ex- 
istence denied  altogether,  than  to  be  thought  of  as  vin- 
dictive, fickle  and  unstable.  It  is  the  foul  and  senseless 
excesses  of  superstition  that  breed  atheism  in  the  beholders. 
We  should  flee  from  superstition,  yet  not  rashly,  "  as  people 
run  from  the  incursions  of  robbers  or  from  fire,  and  fiiU 
into  bewildered  and  untrodden  paths  full  of  pito  and  precl- 
picEs.  For  BO  some,  while  they  would  avoid  superstition, 
leap  over  the  golden  mean  of  true  ptety  into  the  harsh  and 
coarse  extreme  of  atheism." ' 

Plutarch  is  one  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  that 
movement  which  aimed  to  find  a  via  media  between  super- 
stition and  unbelief,  and  to  reconstruct  paganism  by  placing 
Dnd«-  it  a  monotheistic,  or  pantheistic  foundation.  A  be- 
liever himself  in  the  unity  and  personality  of  Qod,  he  ex- 
plained what  was  repulsive  in  the  mythological  tales  by  the 
supponidon  of  inferior  demons,  to  whom  much  that  had 
been  attributed  to  the  superior  divinities  was  ascribed.  In 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  this  general  pfailosophical 
movement,  which  aimed  at  the  rescue  and  elevation  of  the 
popular  &ith,  secured  many  adherents  among  the  educated 
heathen,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  reaction  against  the 
spread  of  Christianity. 

Augustus  had  undertaken  religious  reforms  as  a  part  of 
his  genera]  scheme  for  the  renovation  of  society  and  the 
restoration  of  order.  His  efforts  were  naturally  directed  in 
the  main  towards  the  re-eetablisbment  of  religious  ob- 
servances. If  this  movement  gaiiiecl  little  sympathy  in 
that  frivolous  and  skeptical  society,  there  were  some,  of 
whom  Virgil  may  stand  as  an  example,  of  a  graver  and 
>  De  Sapentit.,  1,  3,  8,  14 
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more  seriooB  tarn,  who  sincerely  desired  to  infuse  a  fresh 
life  into  the  ancient  forma.  In  the  second  century,  Uie  in- 
fluence of  philosophy,  which  inculcated  in  some  form  the 
divine  unity,  and  the  influence  dne  to  the  introduction  of 
other,  especially  oriental,  objects  and  methods  of  worship, 
conspired  to  produce  in  the  cultivated  daseee  an  idea  of  the 
essential  identity  of  the  various  religions.  God  was  con- 
ceived of  as  one  being  under  various  names,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  divinities  below  the  Supreme  were  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  variety  of  His  functions,  or  as  subordinate  in- 
struments of  His  Providence.  The  old  rites  were  lefb  un- 
altered,  but  a  new  meaning  was  attached  to  them.  This 
late  revival  of  Paganism  in  a  philosophical  form,  accompa- 
nied as  it  often  was  with  a  real  devoutness,  constituted  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  ^th. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  failure  of  heathenism  un- 
der its  improved  aspect  to  aSbrd  precipe  and  satis&ctory 
solutions  to  the  most  important  problems,  operated  to  pre- 
pare many  thoughtful  minds  for  the  reception  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  change  in  the  apprdiension  of  the  old  system 
acted  in  opposite  directions,  now  a8  an  obstacle,  and  now  as 
a  help,  to  the  religion  of  Chrbt. 

At  no  time  was  it  a  slight  thing  to  break  away  from  the 
old  relij^on.  To  quote  the  language  of  Gibbon :  "The  in- 
numerable deities  and  rites  of  polytheism  were  closely  inter- 
woven  with  every  circumstance  of  business  or  pleusure,  of 
public  or  private  life;  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  escape 
'  the  observance  of  them  without,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
nouncing the  commerce  of  mankind,  and  all  the  offices  and 
amusements  of  society.'"  But  the  spread  of  skepticism 
rendered  the  abandonment  of  the  old  system  easier.  It  is 
possible  to  exaggerate,  and,  as  we  have  said  befcnre,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  exactly,  the  extent  of  this  feeling  in  the 
>  Qi.  XV.  (Smith's  ed.,  ii.  166.) 
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age  of  Ocero,  and  in  that  of  Flinj.  But  this  is  clear,  that 
the  mytliol<^cal  religion  had  entered  upon  a  process  of  de- 
cay and  dissolution,  which  might,  to  be  sure,  be  retarded 
by  efforts  on  the  side  of  conservatiem,  by  ingenious  com- 
binations and  artificial  explanations,  but  which  must  even- 
tually run  its  course.  The  superstition  and  unbelief  to 
wbiiJi  we  have  referred  are  not  indications  of  disease 
wholly;  they  are,  likewise,  indications  of  health.  Super- 
stition might,  it  is  true,  arise  from  an  evil  conscience,  and 
unbelief  might  result  from  the  insensibility  engendered  by 
8  profligate  life.  But,  as  they  existed  in  the  Roman  world, 
they  sprang,  in  great  part,  from  the  tart  that  the  human 
mind  bad  outgrown  the  polytheistic  religion  which  the  ima- 
gination of  former  ages  had  created,  and  was  waiting  for 
Bomelhing  better.  Superstition  testified  to  the  need  of  ob- 
jeda  of  &ith,  which  lies  deep  in  the  heart,  and  which 
Chiistianity  alone  could  satisfy.  Skepticism  arose  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  traditional  belief  to  satisfy  the 
cnving  of  the  spirit,  ever  reaching  forth  for  some  connco- 
tioD  with  the  supematuml  world.  Christianity  could  never 
be  evolved  out  of  this  unsatisfied  yearning  of  the  soul ;  bnt 
it  was  a  hunger  and  thirst  which  prepared  many  minds  to 
Kcave  with  open  hands  the  bread  of  life. 

In  bringing  to  a  dose  the  two  chapters  in  which  we  have 
considered  the  religion  of  "the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  brief 
space  may  be  given  for  an  answer  to  the  question :  What 
relation  of  sympathy  or  affinity  to  Christian  Revelation  can 
the  mythological  religion  sustain  ? 

1.  It  was  religion.  The  subjective  sentiments  which 
enter  into  religion,  as  fear,  reverence,  gratitude,  dependence, 
adoration,  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  to  Deity, 
were  there.  These  sentiments  might  lack  purity,  the  ob- 
ject on  which  they  should  &sten  might  be,  and  was,  very 
defectively  conceived ;  "yet  there  was  worship,  in  its  kind . 
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often  very  earnest."  Plato,  in  the  course  of  bie  fervent 
protest  against  Atheism,  incidentally  brings  out  this  &ct 
with  impressive  force.  "  I  speak,"  he  says,  "  of  those  who 
will  not  believe  the  words  which  they  have  beard  as  babes 
and  sucklings  from  their  mothers  and  nurses,  who  used 
them  as  obarma,  botli  in  jest  and  earnest,  whom  also  they 
have  heard  and  seen  offering  up  sacriGcca  and  prayers^ 
sights  and  sounds  delightful  to  children — of  their  parents 
sacrificing  in  the  most  earnest  manner  on  behalf  of  them 
and  of  themselves,  and  with  eager  interest  talking  to  the 
gods,  and  beseeching  them,  as  though  they  were  (irmly 
convinced  of  their  existence;  moreover,  they  see  and  bear 
the  genufiexions  and  prostrations  which  are  made  by  Hel- 
lenes and  barbarians  to  the  rising  and  setting  eun  and 
moon,  in  all  the  various  turns  of  good  and  evil  fortune, 
not  as  if  th^  thought  that  there  were  no  gods,  but  as  if 
there  were  no  siispiuion  of  their  non-existence." '  In  the 
light  of  such  a  description,  who  can  doubt  that  an  ardent 
and  genuine  devotion,  for  ages  long,  in  the  case  of  a  mul- 
titude of  heathen,  entered  into  their  religious  services? 
The  m^bs  not  unfrequently  embodied  truth  of  the  most 
exalted  character.  A  gifted  Christian  scholar,  speaking  of 
the  "  beautiiiil  and  sublime  £ible  in  the  The<^ny,  of  the 
espousal  by  Zeus  of  Themis,  the  moral  and  physical  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  by  whom  he  begot  the  Destinies ; 
and  of  Eurynome,  of  whom  were  born  tiie  Charites,  "who 
lend  a  grace  and  charm  to  every  form  of  life,"  says:  "He 
who  does  not  here  recognize  religion,  genuine,  true  religion, 
for  him  have  Moses  and  the  prophets  written  in  vain."  ' 

2.  There  was  a  seeking  after  God  in  the  heathen  devo- 
tions.*   The  subjective  sentiments  which  belong  to  religion, 

>  LawB,  I.  888  {JoweU,  it.  397). 

'  K.  O.  Uuller,  Pnlqomena,  etc.  (Engl:  Tiriul.),  p.  188. 
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could  not  reach  their  pedectioD  of  development,  or  meet 
with  aatia&ctioD,  antil  the  one  object,  worthy^  of  them,  who 
might  be  "ignorantly  worshipped,"  was  revealed  ia  hb 
trae  attributes.  There  was  thus  an  nnfulfilled  demand  ia 
the  reli^oos  oatare,  which  impelled  the  soul  of  the  earnest 
worshipper  on  the  path  towards  a  goal  that  was  bidden 
from  his  sight,  prior  to  the  Christian  B«velatioD. 

3.  The  drift  towards  monothebm,  which  was  due  to  the 
necessities  of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  as  well  as  to  in- 
tellectual progress,  is  discerned  irom  the  Homeric  days. 
If  Zeus  mingled  in  human  af&tiis,  of)«n  displaying  weak- 
ness and  folly,  there  was  another  conception  of  him,  as  one 
who  dwells  in  ^ther,  the  &ther  of  gods  and  men,  who 
flashes  the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  governs  all,  and  ao- 
complishes  all  his  will.  *  More  and  more,  as  we  advance 
towards  the  Christian  era,  the  monotheistic  tendency ^rows 
in  strength. 

>  Compue  K.  O.  MOllei,  p.  188. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

THE  GREEK  PHILOBOFHT  IN  ITB  RBLiTlOS  TO  CHHIBTUinTT. 

The  Greek  Philoeophy  was  a  preparatioa  for  Christi- 
anity in  three  ways.  It  dissipated,  or  tended  to  dissipate, 
the  superstitions  of  polytheism ;  it  awakened  a  sense  of 
need  which  philosophy  of  itself  failed  to  meet;  and  it  so 
educated  the  intellect  and  consotence  aa  to  render  the 
Goepel  appreheoBible^  and,  in  many  cases,  congenial  to 
the  mind.  It  did  more  than  remove  obstacles  oat  of  the 
way ;  its  work  was  positive  as  well  as  n^ative.  It  origi- 
nated -ideas  and  habits  of  thought  which  had  more  or  less 
direct  affinity  with  the  religion  of  the  Guspel,  and  which' 
found  in  this  religion  their  proper  counterpart.  The  pro- 
phetic element  of  the  Greek  philosophy  lay  in  the  glimpses 
of  truth  which  it  could  not  fully  discern,  and  in  the  obscure 
and  unconscious  pursuit  of  a  good  which  it  could  not  defi- 
nitely grasp. 

Socrates  stands  at  the  beginning  of  this  movement.  The 
preceding  philosophy  had  been  predominantly  physical. 
It  sought  for  an  explanation  of  nature.  The  my^io, 
Pythagoras,  blended  with  his  natural  philosophy  moral 
and  religious  doctrine ;  but  that  doctrine,  whatever  it  was, 
appears  to  have  rested  on  no  scientific  basis.  Socrates  is 
the  founder  of  moral  science ;  and  tJie  whole  subsequent 
course  of  Greek  philosophy  is  traceable  to  the  impulse 
which  emanated  from  this  sublime  man.  A  parallel  has 
more  than  onoe  been  drawn  between  Socrates  and  Jesus 
himself;  nor  are  there  wanting  points  of  resemblance, 
which  readily  suggest  themselves.     More  aptly  was  So- 
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eratffi  styled  by  Manilius  Ficiuus,  the  Florentine  Platonist 
of  the  Reoaissance,  the  Johnthe  Baptist  for  the  aqdent  world. 
Respecting  the  relation  of  Socrates  and  of  his  teaching  to 
Christianity,  the  following  points  are  worthy  of  notice : — 
1.  The  soul  and  its  moral  improvement  was  the  great 
enbject  that  employed  his  attention.    He  turned  away  from 
the  stndy  of  material  oatnre.    He  could  not  sfmre  time  for 
such  inquiries;  they  seemed  to  him  unpractical, — which 
was  not  so  strange  a  judgment,  considering  the  physical 
theories  that  prevailed ;  and  they  meddled  with  a  province 
which  it  belonged  to  the  gods  to  regulate.     "  As  for  him- 
self,"  writes  his  loving  disciple,.  XenophonJ  "  man,  and 
what  related  to  man,  were  the  only  subjects  on  which  he 
diose  to  employ  himself.     To  this  end,  all  his  inquiries  and 
consideration  turned  upon  what  was  pious,  what  impious ; 
what  hoDorable,  what  base ;  what  just,  what  unjust ;  what 
wisdom,  what  folly ;  what  couragit,  what  cowardice ;  what 
•  state  or  political  community,"  and  the  like.  *     His  great 
maiim — "know  thyself" — called  the  individual  to  look 
within  himself  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  his  de- 
ficiendes,  duties,  and  responsibilities.     To  probe  tho  con- 
ceiled  and  shallow,  expose  them  to  themselves,  and  by  that 
process  of  interrogation   which   he  called   "midwifery," 
to  elicit  clear  and  tenable  thinking,  was  his  daily  employ- 
ment.  Euthydemus,  an  ambitious  young  man,  who  thouglft 
himself  fitted   for  the   highest  public  office,  after  being 
oamiaed  by  Socrates,  "  withdrew,"  Xenophon  says,  *'  full 
of  confusion  and  contempt  of  himself,  aa  beginning   to 
perceive  his  own   insignificance."  *    "  Many,"  Xenophon 

'nlrinJi  T(ol  tOv  avSptnrtlav  iv  ill  ilif Wj'Ito,  eKoaOt;  r!  eiior,3f r,  rl  iatfll;- 
'I  •aUr,  Tt  aiaxpiv  rl  SiKomv,  rt  Mikov  ri  ou*/iofffrv7,  ri  iiavia'  ri  aviptia, 
*■' JtOiir  ri  iri?jf ,  ri  iroXiri^-  ri  ipx^  &v9p6!Toy,  ri  apxaik  ifSpturui; 
•1  itwl  rOc  iMtw,  etc.— Mem.,  I.  i.  16. 

'  Ksi  rin  aSiiiat  Ix'^v  airijX-Bi  uil  Karafponfylas  htVToii  ml  VDfifmc  r$ 
^'laifijtoiav  (Iwa.— Mem.,  IV.  iJ.  39. 
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adds,  "  who  w^re  ooce  his  followere,  had  forsaken  him  "* 
for  this  very  reason  that  he  laid  bare  their  Belf-eufficteocy, 
and  their  other  faults.  Who  can  fail  to  be  reminded  of  the 
ftsTdvoia — tlie  self-judgment  and  reform — which  were  re- 
qaired  at  the  veiy  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ? 

2.  Socratfis  asserted  the  doctrine  of  Theism,  and  taught 
and  exemplified  the  spiritual  nature  of  religion.  It  is 
true  that  he  believed  in  "gods  many  and  lords  many." 
But  he  believed  in  one  supreme,  personal  being,  to  whom 
the  deepest  reverence  was  to  be  paid.  He  presents  the 
argument  from  design  lor  the  existence  of  God,  appeal- 
ing to  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  eye  in 
particular,  and  to  the  various  instances  of  adaptation  in 
nature,  precisely  in  the  manner  of  Paley  and  other  Chris- 
tian writers.  He  ai^es  with  Aristodemus  to  show,  him 
the  folly,  being  conscious  of  reason  and  intelligence  him- 
self, of  supposing  that  there  is  no  intelligence  elsewhere. 
How  irrational  to  disbelieve  in  the  gods,  because  he  can- 
not see  them,  when  he  admits  the  reality  of  his  own  soul, 
which  is  invisible  I  *  In  looking  at  a  book  of  Anaxagoras, 
Socrates  had  been  struck  with  pleasure  in  finding  that  he 
admitted  a  supreme  intelligence — wu; ;  but  he  was  pro- 
portionately disappointed  in  discovering  that  nothing  was 
said  to  be  done  by  this  being,  except  to  give  the  initial 
motion  to  matter. '  He  tanght  the  truth  of  a  universal 
Providence.  "He  was  persuaded,"  says  Xenophon,  "that 
the  gods  wstch  over  the  actions  and  afiaiiB  of  men  in  a 
way  altogether  different  from  what  the  vulgar  im^ncd  ; 
for  while  theae  limited  their  knowledge  to  some  particulars 
only,  Socrates,  on  tlie  contrary,  extended  it  to  all ;  firmly 
persuaded  that  every  word,  every  action,  nay,  even    our 

I  IloUoi  u^  oini  7-uv  oirii  itarc^tvrur  iiri  JiatpiTOBC  ovutn  ai>r{i  irpcNV 
*«mii-.— Ibid.,  1 40. 


'Mem-,  I.  iv.  2Beq. 
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most  retired  deliberatjons,  are  open  to  their  view ;  that 
&ey  are  everywhere  present,  and  communicate  to  mankind 
all  such  knowledge  as  relates  to  the  oonduct  of  human 
life."  '  He  had  onljr  one  prayer,  that  the  gods  would  give 
him  those  things  that  were  good,  of  which  they  alone  were 
the  competent  judges.  To  aak  for  gold,  ailver,  or  power, 
was  to  seek  for  a  doubtful  advantage.  The  poor  man's 
gift  was  as  acceptable  to  heaven,  as  the  ofTeringa  of  the 
wealthy.  "  The  service,"  he  said,  "paid  to  the  Deity  by  the 
pore  and  pious  soul,  is  the  most  grateful  sacrifice." ' 
Not  only  as  to  offerings,  but  also  as  to  all  other  things, 
be  had  no  better  advice  to  give  to  hia  friends,  than 
that  "they  should  do  all  things  according  to  their  abil- 
i^." '  He  counseled  absolute  obedience  to  the  Deity, 
and  acted  on  this  principle.  It  was  no  more  possible  to 
induce  him  to  go  counter  to  any  intimation  from  the  Deity 
respecting  what  should  or  should  not  be  done,  than  to 
make  him  desert  a  clear,  well-instructed  guide  for  one 
»ho  is  ignorant  and  blind.*  He  looked  with  contempt, 
writes  his  faithful  disciple,  upon  "all  the  little  arts  of 
hnnan  prudence,"  when  placed  in  comparison  with  di- 
vine  counsels  and  admonitions.'  He  chose  his  career  in 
craipliance  with  an  inward  call  from  God,  which  he  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  disr^ard.  He  abstained  from  any 
proposed  action  when  he  felt  himself  checked  by  a  feeling 
within,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  voice  of  the  demon,  or 

'  iiii  yip  ixiiu?jJeBai  Beovj  ivi/u^fv  dvflpuTruw,  oiix  flv  To6tmi  ot  iroUot 
Wfiitouoni.  mirai  fiiv  yip  alovrai  Toic  "Eoif  ri  /liv  riili™i,  ri  S"  om  dAhai, 
Io.(jirW  «  ndrra  piv  iytjro  ftofcf  e'Mvai,  t&  re  ^>6pevii  ml  Trpnrriuem 
nl  ri  eifi  ^'Xnidptm,  jtavTaxov  31  vaptlvai^  tai  di/iaivtai  Taif  av0piiiroi( 
^tpl  Tim  itSpurreluimivTuv. — Mem.,  I.  I.  19. 

"AW  h6fuCt  Toi(   ftoif  raif  wapi    Tin  tiai^eiiTirav   ri^oZt  fM>Mrra 

Wfjaw.— Mem.,  I.  jii.  3. 
•MemTl.iii,3.  *  Mem,,  I,  Hi.  4. 

•  Airif  Si  jravra  Tav6p&ttna  incptiipa  irpif  rfpi  napa  tOv  Siuv  fop^iv- 
ii»— Mem.,I.ui.4, 
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Bpirit,  that  attended  him.  These  things  belong  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Socrates;  but,  ta  this  case,  character  and  conduct  arc 
not  to  be  separated  from  teaching.  Hia  spirit  is  well  shown 
in  llie  beautiful  story  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  which  he 
narrates  to  Aristippus,  whom  he  would  persuade  to  lead  a 
manly  and  virtuous  life.^  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  "ApQ]ogy"  reports  with  substantial  truth  what  So- 
crates Baid  to  his  judges.  Af^r  explaining  how  his  plain 
dealing,  in  exposing  to  men  their  defects,  and  in  unveiling 
&lse  pretensions,  made  bira  many  enemies,  he  says  that  he 
lamented  this  fact ;  "  but,"  he  adds,  "  necessity  was  laid 
upon  me, — the  word  of  God,  I  thought,  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered first."'  His  immovable  fidelity  to  his  convictions 
of  right  was  connected  with  his  profound  &!th  in  the  mo- 
ral government  of  the  world,  and  in  the  care  of  Qod  for 
His  servants.  "A  man" — so  he  spoke  to  his  judges  — 
"a  man  who  is  good  for  any  thing  ought  not  to  calculate 
the  chanoe  of  living  or  dying ;  he  ought  only  to  consider 
whether  in  doing  any  thing,  he  is  doing  right  or  wrong — 
acting  the  part  of  a  good  man,  or  of  a  bad."  *  "  Be  of  good 
cheer  about  death,  and  know  this  of  a  troth — that  no  evil 
can  happen  to  a  good  man,  either  in  life,  or  after  death. 
He  and  his  are  not  neglected  by  the  gods ;  nor  has  my  own 
approaching  end  happened  by  mere  chance.  But  I  see 
clearly  that  to  die  and  be  released  was  better  for  me ;  and 
therefore  the  oracle" — that  is,  the  demon  who  imparted 
only  n^ative  monitions — "gave  no  sign."' 

'  Mem.,  n.  i. 

'  &/ujr  il  iva-Ytalov  itint  iImu  li  Toii  9aA  wtpl  irWffrro  ir»«(<nJoi.  21 
E.-(Jowett,  L  336). 

'  Oi  KaXui  /i)-(i[,  iL  hv^paiztj'a  oin  Stlv  Klviwm  VJreAoyilicirOiu  ™  ftf 
4  Tcdr&voi  iiiipa,  firnii  ri  nal  a/iiKpiv  i^Xit  i^riv,  aAA'  obk  calm  u^v 
anovciv,  brav  irpdrry  n,  irdnpou  ditaua  ^  difjjca  Trpdrrci,  «u  avipd^  Ofa^tm 
Ipya  1/  iiaiHii.  28  B.— {Jowelt,  i.  343). 

*  'AA^  mi  l/i6{  xphi  ^  ivSptf  tinaarai,  riiXiriia^  tVrat  icpln  rdv  Advaret, 
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3.  Socrates  had  a  belief,  though  not  a  confldent  belief, 
in  the  future  life  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  tlie 
"Apology,"  he  refrainB  from  any  poeitive,  d<^matic  ntter- 
aacs  on  this  subject.  The  fear  of  death  is  unwisp,  "since 
DO  one  knows  whether  death,"  which  is  apprehended  as 
(be  greatest  evil,  "  may  not  be  the  greatest  good." '  Such 
1  dread  implies  a  conceit  of  knowledge.  He  argues  that 
either  death  is  unconscious nesa  and  a  state  of  nothingness, 
u  eternal  sleep,  or,  for  the  good,  a  companionship  with 
noble  and  glorious  beings  who  have  gone  before  us ;  and 
dkat,  in  either  event,  it  is  no  evil.  The  last  word  in  hia 
iddreas  is  :  "  The  hoar  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  we  go 
onr  ways — I  to  die,  and  you  to  live.  Which  is  better, 
God  only  knows." '  But  his  last  words  to  hia  friends  were 
—for  on  this  point  we  may  trust  the  Phsedo — s  direction 
to  make  an  offering  for  him  to  the  god  of  healing,  which 
implies  an  expectation  of  a  blessing  in  store  for  him  in 
aoother  state  of  being.* 

4.  In  the  ethical  doctrine  of  Socrates,  virtue  is  identi- 
fied with  knowledge,  with  the  discernment  of  the  highest 
good.  This  is  evident  from  the  reports  of  Xenophon, 
as  well  as  from  Plato.  No  action  was  truly  righteous 
that  was  not  consciously  so,— done,  .not  from  mechanical 

u! »  Ti  roBTD  dmvorladai  iiii^fc,  iri  oiw  laTiv  avApi  a}a»f  amlHi  avSiv 
•(ri  (ujffi  (Arc  TtXivrfyiavn,  oiiii  i^eXtiria  inrb  tfruw  ri  nvTOV  Kpiy/iara- 
(x6t  ro  f/io  vim  iirJ  TOv  aVTOfUiTini  yiyonev,  oUi  /hh  dF/Mv  tori  twto,  6ri 
ii^  Ttttinu  xal  iiniUAx^ai  irpay/iiTW  ^IXrior  ^v  fuu.  Sia  rovro  ati  ifii 
"V*  islrpeiit  rt  oJiiiiim — 41  C,  D  ( Jowett,  i.  356). 

'  OUi/iJv  ydp  niiilt  riv  divaToraii'  li  TVf;iiveiTi^  JvAfi^ir^  irdvruv  fily- 
BTm  hi  Tin  iya^iiv,  Utiiaat  (T  iS{  rf  tiiiTK,  S"  iifyiarov  rur  icai&v  lari, 
ApoiaA.{Jowett,i.343). 

'  'AiXa  yip  iJJj  lipa  airif  wu,  i/jol  ^i"  iiroAiiw/if  iv,  (*''''  '^  /iuao/iimir_ 
irinpoi  li  f/iiai  Ipxoirat  hr\  hfitaov  wpSy/ia,  U7A0V  irovrl  ir^^  1^  rf  Brf, 
O-  (Jo*«t.  i.  816). 

'H*d.,118. 
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habit,  but  vith  a  perceptioQ  of  its  tnoml  quality.  More- 
over, the  perception  of  virtue  oould  not  £iil  to  be  at- 
tended witji  the  practice  of  it.  Noue  who  saw  the  highest 
good,  would  fail  to  choose  it.  It  is  probable  that  Socrates 
had  in  miod  a  theory  like  that  of  Locke  who  makes  the 
,  will  follow  the  lost  dictate  of  the  understanding,  or  like 
that  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  that  the  will  is  as  the  greatest 
apparent  good.  Whatever  is  preferred  is  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a  good.  Xenophon,  in  one  place,  states 
the  doctrine  in  this  way  :  "  Socrates  made  no  distinction 
between  wisdom  and  a  virtuous  temper ;  for  he  judged 
that  he  who  so  discovered  what  things  are  laudable  and 
good,  as  to  choose  them,  what  evil  and  base,  as  to  avoid 
them,  was  both  wise  and  virtuously  tempered."  ^  Never- 
theless, the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  which  Aristotle,  also, 
attributes  to  him,  would>  if  logically  carried  out,  resolve 
virtue  into  an  intellectual  state,  and  subvert  the  ground 
of  moral  aocountableness  for  evil-doing.  It  is  plain  that 
Socrates,  notwithstanding  counter  elements  in  his  teaching, 
and  his  practical  earnestness,  unwittingly  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  intellectualism  nrhich  made  the  highest 
spiritual  attainments  accessible  only  to  the  gifted  few, — 
a  spirit  which  pervaded  the  sohooU  of  Greek  philosophy 
afterwards.  His  aim  was  a  worthy  one,  to  impart  to 
ethics  a  scientific  character ;  as  it  was  his  aim,  generally, 
to  rescue  objective  txutb  from  the  skepticism  that  would 
convert  all  verities  into  subjective  notions,  or  feelings. 

Yet  Socrates  was  personally  &r  from  disposed  to  ex- 
aggerate the  intellectual  powers  of  man,  or  to  overlook  the 
limits  of  human  reason.    On  the  contrary,  he  was  cba- 

'  Zo^lovit  mt  mj^peeiinpi  oi  Si&pd^tv,  dUd  rilf  rd  i^  mU  rt  xai  liyiM 
•fiyvixmorra  xp^/oOai  ovroic.  «il  rdv  rd  ai^Xpd  (iMra  riila^iaftii,  aoti*  ^* 
■al  aiitpova  iKpivtv. — Mem.,  III.  ix.  4.  For  flirther  illuBtratlTe 
■ee  Ucbenr^,  HuL  ^  Pha.,  L  86. 
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racterized  hj  a  genuine  bumilit^.  The  Pytliian  prophetee 
bad  called  him  the  wisest  of  men.  He  could  explain  this 
laudation  only  by  the  reflection  that  he  was  conscious  of 
his  ignorance.  After  talking  with  a  politidan,  be  said  to 
himself:  "He  knows  nothing,  and  thinks  that  he  knows. 
I  neither  know  nor  think  that  I  know.  In  this  latter 
particular,  then,  I  seem  to  have  slightly  the  advantage  nf 
him." '  After  plying  others  with  questions,  he  was  led  to 
the  same  concluBion,  Simmias,  in  tho  Flisedo,  says  that 
one  who  cannot  learn  the  truth  about  the  great  matters 
connected  with  the  soul  and  the  future  life,  must  take  the 
best  of  human  notions  as  a  raft  on  which  to  sail  throngh 
life,  "if  be  cannot  Bnd  some  word  of  God  which  will  more 
surely  and  safely  carry  him."  *  This  reference  to  a  poaai-' 
ble  divine  revelation  is  quite  in  the  Socratio  spirit. 

In  passing  to  Plato,  we  do  not  leave  Socrates ;  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  draw  the  line,  in  the  Platonic  I)ial<^ues,  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  the  master,  and  the  ideas  and  opinions 
<^the  more  speculative  disciple.  The  elevated  tone  of  the 
Platonic  system,  and  its  many  points  of  congeniality  with 
Christian  truth,  have  always  been  recognized  in  the  Church. 
Men  like  Origen  and  Augustine,  among  the  Fathers,  were 
imbued  with  the  Platonic  spirit.  Not  a  few,  as  far  back 
as  Justin  Martyr  and  as  late  as  Neander,  have  found  in  the 
pure  and  lofty  teaching  of  Plato  a  bridge  over  which  they 
have  passed  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Turn  where  we  will 
in  these  immortal  productions,  we  are  in  the  bracing  at- 
mosphere of  a  spiritual  philosophy.  We  touch  on  some  of 
the  most  important  points  which  invito  comparison  with 
Christian  doctarine. 

'  ApoU  21  (Jowett,  L  336). 

'  —  ti  /i^  rif  SlivaiTa  iiKpaXicrtpcni  ml  AiuvSw&rcpov  iirl  0e0awTlpo» 
ijt4pnvf  4  ^r™  Oclov  Tivd{  iiairopne^ttu.     Plued.,  86  (Jowett,  I.  434). 
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1.  Plato's  GODceptJon  of  God  approaches  but  does  not 
attain  to  that  of  Cbristianity.  Hie  eeose  of  tjie  mysberj 
that  nurrouods  the  divine  being  is  expressed  in  the 
Timseus,  where  he  asks :  "  How  can  we  find  out  the  Father 
and  Maker  of  all  the  universe?  Or  when  we  have  found 
him,  bow  shall  we  be  able  to  speak  of  him  to  all  men  ?"  * 
Plato  teaches  that  God  is  a  Person,  a  self-conscions  intel- 
ligence, No  other  interpretation  of  bis  doctrine  can  be 
consistently  applied  to  his  various  utterances  on  the  subject. 
When,  in  the  Bepublic,  he  refers  to  the  idea  of  the  good 
as  "  that  which  Imjiarts  truth  to  the  object  and  knowledge 
to  the  subject/' '  he  is  setting  forth  the  final  cause,  which 
is  also  the  moving  spring,  of  divine  action,  and  of  human 
action  so  far  as  it  is  rational.  In  the  Philebua,  he  speaks 
of  Zeus  as  possessed  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  a  king,  and 
affirms  that  mind  rules  the  universe.  *  It  is  impossibleto 
doabt  his  profound  earnestness,  when,  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  Laws,  he  speaks  of  the."  lost  and  perverted  natures  " 
who  have  adopted  atheism,  and  describes  it  as  a  notion 
which  superficial  youth  may  take  up,  but  which,  as  men 
advance  in  life,  they  abandon.  It  is  with  moral  indigna- 
tion that  he  comments  on  this  disbelief  in  the  existence  of 
Deity,  and  on  the  skepticism  which  dreams  that  the  gods 
stand  aloof  from  human  afRiirs,  or  can  be  bribed  by  offer- 
ings to  withhold  the  retribution  that  is  due  to  sin — as  if  they 

'  rir  fiiv  of  V  tronrr^  mi  warrpa  nni6e  rob  irovrif  tiptiv  Tt  Ipyav  ait  ti- 
pdvra  eU  ir&VTK  liibvarov  S/j'tiv.— Timreus,  2B  (Jowett,  ii.  524). 

'  Totiro  Toivw  ri  ri/v  aX^eiav  irap/jj-ov  7oIg  jiyvuamfiiroif  mil  rjT  yiyv^artTi 
TJu  ilniaiiiv  ojroiiSiv  Trfii  Toi  iyaSoi  iSlaii  ^68i  t'aat. — VI.  508  (Jowelt.  H. 
344),  The  interpretation  given  above  tetaa  to  be  most  coniistent  with 
Platiyi  other  teaching*.  Bj  some  the  idea  of  the  good  in  idmlified  ah«o- 
iDtelj  with  Ood.  See  Botlei'B  Ltdwa  on  AndeM  PhU.,  ii.  Q2,  but  also 
llompaoD's  Note.  Bee,  also,  Bitter,  EitL  rf  Am.  i%tl.,  ii,  284.  For 
other  TiewB  of  the  panage,  aee  ZeUer,  GskA.  <f.  OtmcA.  FhA.,  ii.  208, 
809,  310. 
•Phileb.,  30. 
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were  ready  to  share  with  a  robber  his  ftpoils.  His  doctrine 
is  that  im  inward  affinity  between  us  and  the  gods  leads 
US  to  believe  in  them  and  honor  them,'  But  I'lato  did  not 
escape  from  the  dualism  which  clung  to  Greek  as  well  as  to 
Oriental  thinking.  Matter  is  eternal,  and  is  an  independent 
and  a  partially  intractable  material.  God  fiisbious.  He  does 
not  create,  the  world.  Then,  side  by  side  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  the  realm  of  ideoEi,  the  patterns  and  arclietypes  of 
whatever  oomea  to  be,  ami  which,  it  is  clear  not  only  from 
Plato  bimaelf,  but  also  from  the  polemical  attitude  of  Aris- 
totle, are  conceived  of  as  subetantial  entities.  By  thus  assign- 
ing to  the  ideas  a  kind  of  separate  existence,  Plato  gave  room 
and  occasion  for  the  pantheistic  turn  which  his  system  as- 
sumed in  the  hands  of  professed  Platonists  of  a  later  day. 

Rect^nizing  the  gods  of  the  popular  creed,  Plato  dis- 
carded as  false  and  impious  the  myths  which  attributed  to 
them  infirmities  and  crimes,  and  he  wonid  banish  from  the 
ideal  Repablic  the  poeta  who  related  these  revolting  stories. 
In  the  beautiful  dialogue  at  the  opening  of  the  Fhfedrus, 
Socrates,  who  reclines  upon  the  sloping  grass,  in  the 
shadow  of  "a  lofty  and  spreading  plane-tree,"  on  the 
margin  of  the  Ilissus,  and  with  his  feet  resting  in  its  cool 
water,  explains  to  his  companions  his  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  rationalistic  solntione  of  Kuemcrus. 

Of  divine  Providence,  so  &r  as  the  care  of  the  individual 
is  concerned,  it  is  enough  to  quote  this  passage  from  the 
Republic,  which  sounds  like  Apostolic  teaching :  "  This 
must  be  our  notion  of  the  just  man,  that  even  when  he  is 
in  poverty,  or  sickness,  or  any  other  seeming  misfortune, 
all  things  will  in  tbe  end  work  tx^ther  for  good  to  him, 
in  life  and  death :  for  the  goda  have  a  care  of  any  one 
whose  desire  is  to  become  just  and  to  be  like  God,  as  far  as 

■  Legsa,  I.  8&g  (Jowett,  iv.  411). 
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lUED  cao  attain  bis  likeness,  hy  the  pursuit  of  virtue."  * 
This  &ithin  Providenoe  led  to  the  condemnation  of  suicide. 
Man  has  a  post  assigned  him  by  heaven,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  desert  it  on  account  of  any  hardship  that  he  suffers. 
"  The  gods  are  our  guardians,"  says  Socrates,  "  aad  we  are 
a  possession  of  theirs." '  When  one  remembers  how  the 
opposite  doctrine  prevailed  among  the  Stoics,  one  is  struck 
with  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  Plato.  But  we  miss  in 
him,  as  in  the.ancient  philosophers  generally,  any  concep- 
tion of  the  final  cause  of  histor}',  of  a  goal  to  which  the 
course  of  history  tends,  such  as  we  have  in  the  Christian 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth ;  and  hence  there  is 
wanting  a  broad  and  satisfying  conception  of  the  Providence 
of  God  as  related  to  mankind.  Hellenic  pride,  the  Greek 
feeling  of  superiority  to  the  barbarian,  was  one  thing  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  an  ampler  idea  of  the  plan  of  God  re- 
specting the  human  race.  Plato  was  not  emancipated  from 
this  feeling.*  But,  independently  of  all  prejudice,  the  means 
of  arriving  at  a  lai^r  view  were  not  present  on  the  plane 
of  ancient  heathenism.  Here  was  a  limitation  which  Plato 
could  not  surmount;  but  as  to  the  moral  government  of 
God,  under  which  the  good  are  rewarded  and  the  evil 
chastised  and  punished,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world 
to  come — this  is  a  conviction  with  which  his  mind  is  pro- 
foundly impressed.  The  rewards  and  punishments  which 
we  receive  here,  he  says,  are  nothing  "  in  comparison  with 

'  Obtu(  ipa  iTToXtiTlai'  Trepl  tov  Jmaiav  afSp6^,  liv  t'  iv  Tccvlf  ylyv^ 
rat  e&v  rt  iv  I'iSooif  ti  rivi  ifXtf  ruu  Sniioi:vruv  xaiiaii,  uf  to6t^  rovnt  rlf 
iYn96v  ri  nTirvH/ati,  fuvri  ft  no!  in-oflowifri.  ob  ydp  i^  <i!r6  yt  ^euv 
rori  i/ie^irai  »c  hv  irpoflii/iriotfai  tSlXi)  (Jinaiof  ylyveaSai  ml  iviT^eiiuv 
ipm>  fif  benv  dujarSv  iv^flinrip  i;joioim9cu  ^ci^.—X.  CIS  [Jowett,  ii.  455). 

»  — rS  9e6v  Tt  clvai  rSv  iiri/uXol-iirvav  ifiCiv  Kttl  ^/la;  Iteiyov  icTi/iaTa  el-rat. 

PhEcd.,  62  (Jowett,  i.  406). 

■  Plain's  objection  to  the  distJactioD  of  Hellenes  and  BorbBriuui,  in 
the  PolilicuH  (262),  is  on  a  Ii^cal  gronnd;  jnsC  aa,  in  the  oootext,  h« 
objects  to  the  distinction  of  men  and  animalB. 
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those  other  recompenses  which  await  both  the  just  and  the 
iiDJDst  after  death."  ' 

2.  Plato  teadies  the  saper-terrestrial  properties  and  d.es-  ' 
tiny  of  the  soul.  Man  is  possessed  of  a  principle  of 
intelligence — (wuf — and  is  thus  in  the  image  of  God. 
In  a  heautiful  passage  of  the  Pb»do,  the  notion  is  confuted 
that  the  soul  is  a  mere  harmony  of  parts  or  elements,  sub- 
ject to  the  affections  of  the  body.  Bather  ia  it  a  nature 
vhich  leads  and  masters  them — "  herself  a  diviner  thing 
than  any  harmony."*  The  soul  is  immortal.  The  inward 
life  is  '*  th^  true  self  and  concernment  of  a  man." '  "  Let 
each  one  of  us,"  says  Plato,  "  leave  every  other  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  seek  and  follow  one  thing  only,  if  perad- 
venture  he  may  be  able  to  learn  and  find  also  who  there  is 
that  can  and  will  teach  him  to  distinguish  the  life  of  good 
and  evil,  and  to  choose  always  and  everywhere  the  better 
life  as  far  as  possible."  *  There  are  two  patterns  before 
men,  the  one  blessed  and  divine,  the  other  godless  and 
wretched.  It  ia  utter  folly  and  infatuation  to  grow  like 
the  last.  We  are  to  cling  to  righteousness  at  whatever 
sacrifice.  "  No  man,"  says  Plato,  "  but  an  utter  fool  and 
coward  is  afraid  of  death  itself,  but  he  is  afraid  of  doing 
wrong.  For,  to  go  to  the  world  below,  having  a  sont 
which  is  like  a  vessel  full  of  injustice,  b  the  last  and  worst 

'  TavTYi  Tobna,  Ipi  f  tjii,  mith  imi  irXfyict  oiSi  /leylOet  ttpif  lialva  \ 
nltvHioavra  ItiTtpor  irt/Hfifwi.— Bep.,  i.  614  (Jowett,  iL  456). 
■Phad.,94(Jowetl,i.444). 

'  — oTU  irt/ii  r^  hni;  uc  dX^A^,  irtfil  laurAir  nal  T&  lavrov. — Bep. 

iT.443(Jowett,ii.274}. 

' — /uiljoTn  iirifuJiiiTiin>  Biruf  IxavTnq  iliibv  tSui  HXav  futdiijiirav  aiuX^at 
n>(m>  Tail  /la^^fiarof  nal  ((jtitttc  tal  /laSiiril;  larai,  iiv  iroflrv  oliic  t'  7 
liMtir  mi  ifniptiv  Ti(  aural"  jroujmi  ivrariv  Kol  iitter^fiava,  jiiov  nal  XPI- 
arbii  jtol  JTDvijpiii  SuryiyviioKOVTa,  tSb  ptXjUi  ix  riiv  dwarai"  aii  ffawroa;o6 

•ipdrfoi.— Bep.  1. 618  { Jowett,  u.  461). 
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of  all  evIlB."*  He  goes  so  &r,  in  a,  remarkable  passage  in 
the  Qorgias,  as  to  say  that  a  righteous  man,  if  he  has  done 
wrong,  will  prefer  to  bepuniabed  rather  than  deprive  justice 
of  her  due.  "  The  next  best  thing  to  a  man  being  just, 
13  that  he  should  becoioe  just,  and  be  chastised  aad 
panisbed."*  No  Christiaa  preacher  can  be  more  solemn 
and  earnest  than  Socrates  in  what  be  is  represented  in  the 
Phasdo  as  saying  relative  to  the  duty  of  caring  tor  the 
spiritual  part  of  our  being.  "  O  my  friends,"  he  said,  "  if 
the  soul  is  really  immortal,  what  care  should  be  taken  of 
her,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  portion  of  time  which  is 
called  life,  but  of  eternity  1  And  the  danger  of  neglecting 
her  from  this  point  of  view  does  indeed  appear  to  be 
awful.'"  The  soul,  it  is  urged,  takes  nothing  with  her  into 
the  other  world  but  her  nurture  and  eduoatioo.  The 
thought  is  like  that  of  the  Apostle — ^we  brought  nothing 
into  the  world,  and  take  nothing  out.*  No  Obristian  mo- 
ralist can  be  more  severe  in  his  rebukes  of  the  sensual,  who 
"fatten,  and  feed  and  breed,"  and  "fill  themselves  with 
that  whicli  is  not  subefantial."  * 

3.  Plato  insists  on  the  need  of  redemption.  In  one 
place  he  compares  the  soul,  in  its  present  condition,  "  dis- 
figured by  a  thousand  ills,"  to  the  sea-god  Glaucus,  "whose 

•  ovrfl  /itv  yap  ri  ijrofli^imi'  oiicl^  ^^eirat,  Jorij  fi^  irnvrd  iraani  aWj'iorir 
re  Hit  bvav6(i6i  iari,  t<I  6i  aSueir  ^^eirai-  iriMiivydp  adiK7^druii  ■ylfanira 
Ti/v  iivxp"  «'t  'Aiiloi'  a^iadiu  irdin-uv  laxoTOV  KaKinr  ieriv. — Oorgitts,  622 
E.(Joir«*t,iii.l2I). 

■  kav  it  rif  Kfira  rt  KoifA^  ylyv^at,  KoXa^iof  tarlt  Kal  tovto  SeiiTrpow  itya- 
^hv  fieri  r&  elvat  S'tKotov,  rb  yiyvttT&ai  Koi  Ka^^Oftevov  St&6iftu  SU^, — Qor- 
paa,  627,  B.  (Jowelt,  iu.  125). 

'  'AXia  tUc  y\  Ipi,  iL  h<iAjXi,  Sinaiov  iiavo^^inu,  6ri  el  irep  1/  iiexi 
iSivaros  iariv,  im/nXilac  ir)  ieiTai  oiix  i'rip  toil  XP^"""  Toirrov  /tSvov  h-  li 
lca3Jn^|l^v  ri  CV"!  o^'  ^''fp  roi  toit^t,  not  i  KivSwot  vbir  Si  «al  WJwct  4» 
AiBdf  t'ivat,  kl  Tif  oirftr  d/uA^i.— Plued.,  107  ( Jowett,  i.  468). 

•ITim.,  vl.7. 

*  B«p.,  ix.  586  [Jowett,  iL  426). 
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original  image  can  hardly  be  discerned  because  hia  natural 
members  are  broken  off,  and  orusfaed,  and  in  many  ways 
daotaged  by  the  waves,  and  incrastations  hare  grown  over 
them  of  sea-weed,  and  shells,  and  stone,  so  that  he  is  liker 
to  some  sea-moDster  than  to  hia  natural  form."  ^  But 
Plato's  idea  of  the  nature  of  redemption  is  feulty  from  the 
defect  that  belongs  to  his  notion  of  eia.  £«demption  is 
not  strictly  moral,  the  emancipation  of  the  will  from  tlie 
control  of  evil,  although  this  element  is  not  ignored;  but 
it  is  the  purification  of  the  soul  from  the  pollution  sup- 
posed to  be  inevitable  frt>m  its  connection  with  matter. 
The  spirit  is  to  be  washed  fixim  the  effect  of  its  abode  in 
the  body,  its  contact  with  a  foreign,  antagonistic  element 
that  defiles  it.  And  what  is  the  method  of  redemption? 
Sia  being  conceived  of  as  ignorance,  as  an  in&tuation  of 
the  understanding,  deliverance  b  through  instruction, 
through  science.  Hence  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry  is  among  the  remedies  prescribed  for  the  disorder 
of  humau  nature.  The  intellect  is  to  be  corrected  in  its 
action.  The  reliance  is  predominantly  upon  teaching. 
Thus,  PUto,  through  his  dualism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  exaggerated  part  which  he  gives  to  the  understanding 
in  connection  with  moral  action,  on  the  other,  &tls  to 
apprehend  exactly  both  the  nature  of  sin,  and  of  salvation. 
4.  There  is  a  Christian  idea  at  the  bottom  of  Plato's 
ethical  system.  Virtue  he  defines  as  resemblance  to  God 
according  to  the  measure  of  our  ability.  *  To  be  like  God 
Christianity  declares  to  be  the  perfection  of  human  cha- 
racter. But  there  was  wanting  to  the  heathen  mind,  even 
in  its  highest  flight,  that  true  and  full  perception  of  the 
divine  excellence  which  is  requisite  for  the  adequate  reali- 
zation of  this  ethical  maxim.     We  cannot  but  wonder  at 

>Bep.,  X.  612  (Jowett  II.  464). 

uzrd  ri  imardv.—TiiMt.,  176  A  (Jowett,  Ui.  400). 
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hearing  Plato  say,  tdmoet  hy  inspiratioa :  "la  God  Is  no 
UDiightoounnesa  at  all — ^He  is  altogether  righteous;  and 
there  is  nothing  more  like  Him  than  he  of  us  who  is  most 
righteous."  "  To  become  like  Him  is  to  become  holy,  just, 
and  wise."  *  Yet,  with  Plato,  justice  is  the  crowning  vir- 
tue, the  highest  attribute  of  character.  It  is  Justice  which 
keeps  all  the  powers  of  the  sauL  in  harmony,  and  connected 
with  this  r^nant  virtue  are  Wisdom,  Courage,  and  Tem- 
perance, corresponding  respectively  to  the  several  functions, 
reason,  the  will  with  the  higher  impalsee  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  appetitive  nature.  Plato  has  only  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  higher  principle  of  Love,  which  Chris- 
tianity makes  the  sum  and  source  of  moral  excellence;  it 
does  not  enter  as  an  essential  link  in  his  system.* 

Moreover,  the  possession  of  virtue  in  the  highest  sense 
is  possible  only  to  the  philosopher.  And  Plato  says 
that  the  philosophic  nature  is  a  plant  that  rarely  grows 
among  men.'  In  the  ideal  commonwealth,  it  is  only  the  few 
who  are  endowed  with  plnlosophic  reason.  It  is  their  pre- 
rogative to  rule  the  many ;  and  it  is  only  the  few  who  are 
capable  of  realizing  the  moral  ideal  in  its  perfection.  How 
opposed  is  this  to  the  GJospel,  which  oflfers  the  heavenly 
good  to  all !  The  idea  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  witK 
respect  to  which  Plato  stands  on  the  common  level  of  ancient 
thought,  is  made  somewhat  less  repulsive  by  the  duty  which 
is  laid  upon  the  philosopher  of  descending  "  into  the  den,"  * 
and  working  among  men,  laboring  "  to  make  their  ways  as 
far  as  poeaible  agreeable  to  the  ways  of  God."  * 

•Ibid.  (Jowelt,  iii.  400). 

*The  Sjntpofliom,  which,  though  difficult  ot  ajitljda,  couUJiu  pan- 
Ege^  of  great  beauty,  showB  how  far  he  went  in  thii  direction. 

•Eepablio,  B.  tL  (Jowett,  ii.  324). 

*  — TdAiv  MBTa^aivtiv  nap'  iKitrav;  ro^  Sca/iiirai.  Bep.  vii.  619  (Jow- 
ett, ii.  353). 

' — iufit  ftri  piiiara  ninS/nJirtio  ifflff  ii(  baev  Mfxrrai  'Ste^Mf  noi^eua, 

SqraA.,  vi.  501  (JoweU,  U.  335). 
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flato'B  Republic  offen  the  finest  iUustration  of  the  lofti- 
nesB  of  his  aspirations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  barnen 
which  it  waa  impossible  for  him  to  overpass.  This  work 
gives  evidence  of  the  yearning  of  hiB  miod  for  a  more  in- 
tiinate  onion  and  fellowship  of  men  than  had  hitherto 
existed.  Uow  conld  this  aspiration  be  realized  ?  The  only 
form  of  society  in  which  be  could  ccmoeive  it  possible  for 
such  a  community  to  come  into  being,  waa  the  State.  And, 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  his  conception,  individuality  must 
be  lost  in  the  all-controlling  influence  and  sway  of  the 
eocial  whole.  Plato  says  that  in  the  best  ordered  state  there 
will  be  a  common  iceling,  such  as  pervades  the  parts  of  the 
huiuaD  body ;  he  uses  the  very  figure  of  St.  Paul  when  he 
Bays  of  Christiana  that  they  are  members  one  of  another. 
But  this  relation  could  never  be  produced  by  any  form  of 
political  society.  Besides  this  ineurmountable  difficulty, 
Plato  does  not  escape  &om  the  pride  of  race.  It  is  an 
Hellenic  state,  which  he  will  found,  and  the  Hellenes  are 
not  to  treat  the  barbarians  as  they  treat  one  another,  the 
Hellenic  race  being  "  alien  and  strange  to  the  barbarians.'* ' 
The  vision  of  the.  Republic  must,  therefore,  stand  aa  an 
nnoonflcions  prophecy  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
andent  heathen  world  could  not  supply  die  conditions  de- 
manded for  its  fulfilment. 

Aristotle,  when  compared  wi^  Plato,  his  great  teacher 
and  friend,  presents  fewer  points  of  similarity  to  Christian 
teaching,  for  the  reason  that  his  mind  is  less  religious,  and 
that  he  oonfinca  himself  more  closely  to  this  mundane 
sphere,  and-to  the  phenomena  that  fall  directly  under  hu- 
man observation.  Aristotle  was  a  Theist.  He  undertakes 
a  scientific  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligent 

•  — 47H1  jdo  rfl  uiv  IWiT"**''  yf^^  "f"^  "*'*!  eintiov  elnu  jcoi  fuf^i- 
W[,  r^  it  0ap3ap.«y  o^vttdv  re  uu  i}J^rpun:  B«p.,  v.  470  (Jovett,  u.  303). 
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Being,  who  must  be  presupposed  ta  the  first  cause  of  mo- 
tioQ.  God  is,  in  His  nature,  pure  energjr,  not  a  mere  poteu- 
tialitj ;  He  is  eternal,  immaterial,  unchangeable,  incapable 
of  motion ;  He  is  one  being,  a  pure  intelligence,  leading  a 
life  of  serene  and  blessed  contemplation. '  HLs  concepUon, 
though  lofty,  is  defective  from  a  Christiaa  point  of  view, 
since  God  is  brought  into  no  constant,  living  relation  to  the 
world,  as  its  Creator  and  Ruler,  and,  especially,  no  place  is 
found  for  His  moral  government. 

Aristotle  holds,  likewise,  to  an  immaterial,  intelligent 
principle  in  man;  but  he  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  this 
element  of  the  soul  is  invested  with  individuality,  and  thus 
whether  our  personal  life  continues  after  death.  Ethios, 
according  to  Aristotle,  relates  to  human  oonduct,  and  does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  end  or  rule  of  action  which  the 
gods  adopt  for  themselves.  He  sets  forth  no  general  prin- 
dple  like  that  of  Plato,  that  we  are  to  imitate  God  as  far 
as  possible.  And  as  the  highest  bond  of  unity  is  political, 
Ethics  is  treated  as  a  subordinate  branch  of  Politics.  But 
within  his  own  horizon,  the  perspicacity  of  this  powerful 
thinker  merits  the  admiration  which  has  generally  been 
bestowed  upon  iL  He  discerns  and  opposes  the  error  of 
Socrates  in  confounding  virtue  with  knowledge.  He  assigns 
to  the  voluntary  faculty  its  proper  place.  If  passion 
were  caused  by  ignorance,  he  says,  then  ignorance  ought  to 
precede  the  passion,  which  is  not  the  case — for  example, 
when  a  man  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  anger. 
Moreover,  if  sin  were  merely  ignorance,  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  blame  or  punishment.  As  far  as  meu  are  the 
authors  of  their  character,  they  are  responsible  for  the  at- 
traction which,  in  consequence  of  that  character,  evil  as- 
Bumes.     Our  vices  are  voluntary,   and  are  not  the  less 

>AriBtotle,  Mdaphyi^  B.  xii.,  where  die  vhole  doctrine  of  Qod  is  syate. 
madcaU/  unfolded. 
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goilty,  because  the^  have  become,  through  long  indulgence 
and  the  power  of  habit,  incurable.  Luther  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  that  a  virtuous  principle  19  created  b^ 
the  doing  of  virtuous  acts.  The  Reformer  asserted  that 
gnch  acts  presuppoee  a  virtuous  principle,  and  spring  from 
it  It  is  true  that' Aristotle  is  acquainted  with  no  trans- 
fbrmiag  priDcij>le  which  may  dictate  conduct  the  reverse  of 
what  has  existed  hitherto;  but,a9NeaDder  has  pointed  out, 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  eflect  of  moral  action 
holds  good  when  applied  to  the  fortifying  of  a  principle  al- 
ready implanted.  One.  must  be  good  in  order  to  do  good ; 
bnt  it  is  a  case  where  the  fountain  is  deepened  by  the  outflow 
of  its  waters. 

Passing  b;  the  discussion  of  the  particular  virtues,  where 
mnch  is  said  in  harmony  with  Christian  morals,  we  advert 
to  the  interesting  passage,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  where  Aristotle  describes  the  man  of 
magnanimity,  or  noble  pride.  This  portraiture  of  the  ideal 
man  contains  many  features  winch  deserve  approval,  from 
a  Christian  point  of  view.  Yet  when  such  a  man  is  i-epre- 
aented  as  eager  to  do  favors,  bat  as  ashamed  to  receive 
them,  nnwilling  to  stand  in  a  relation  of  dependence  on  bis 
fellow-men,  and  therefore  scorning  to  be  the  recipient  of 
benefits  from  them,  we  have  a  type  of  character  at  variance 
with  the  humility  and  fraternal  fellowship  which  belong  to 
Gbristian  excellence.  The  character  which  is  depicted 
by  Aristotle  in  this  remarkable  passage,  is  grand  in  its  ont- 
lines,  but  it  lacks  an  essential  element,  the  very  leaven  of 
Obristiao  goodness,  the  spirit  of  love. 

It  is  evident  that  Aristotle  does  not  rise  above  the  intel- 
lectnalism,  which  excludes  the  mass  of  mankind,  on  account 
of  an  alleged  incapacity,  from  access  to  the  highest  good. 
In  his  treatise  on  Politics  he  makes  slavery  to  be  of  two 
kiods,  one  of  which  springs  from  violence,  and  the  law  of 
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war,  and  the  other  from  the  inferior  mental  powers  of  the 
enslaved.  '  This  last  species  of  servitude  he  defends,  on 
the  ground  that  the  enslaved  are  not  fitted  by  nature  for 
any  higher  lot.  Some  are  bom  to  command ;  otheis  are 
fitted  only  to  obey.  To  these  last,  servitude  is  a  benefit. 
As  reason  in  the  individual  is  to  the  lower  faculties,  and 
as  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  so  is  the  enlightened  claaa  in 
society  to  those  beneath  them.  The  latter  perform  the  part 
of  animated  implements,  guided  and  managed  by  the  su- 
perior intelligence  of  their  owners.  *  But  in  his  Ethics, 
when  he  undertakes  to  explain  the  nature  and  foundation 
of  friendship,  he  raises  the  question  whether  a  man  can 
have  a  slave  for  a  friend,  and  betrays  some  perplexity  in 
answering  it.  As  being  a  mere  animated  tool,  a  slave  can- 
not stand  in  the  relation  of  friend ;  but,  as  a  man,  he  may ; 
and  as  such,  may  be  the  object  of  sincere  attachment.  '  la 
this  distinction,  Aristotle  shows  a  partial  discernment  of  the 
incompatibility  of  slavery  with  the  laws  of  nature,  which, 
nevertheless,  from  the  andcnt  point  of  view,  he  denied.  * 
At  the  close  of  his  principal  ethical  treatise,  Aristotle 
dilates  with  genuine  eloquence  on  the  lofly  delight  which 
belongs  to  intellectual  contemplation,  wherein  man  calls 
into  exercise  that  part  of  his  being  in  which  he  resembles 
the  godfl,  and  in  this  act  mutit,  therefore,  be  most  pleasing 
to  them.  This  I^  to  live  conformably  to  that  which  is 
highest  in  ua,  which  is,  to  be  sure,  in  bulk  small,  but  in 
digni^  and  power  is  incomparably  superior  to  all  things 

'  B.  I.  3,  geq. 

•  Eai  i  SobXo;  tr^/ii  n  Iji^x""- — Polit.,  I.  3.  i  6i  JoMof  plpof  ri  tov 
6iair6TOB,  oiov  liiinixiv  ri  roii  aiifiarot  icejupuw^TOi'  6i  f^CKK. — Lib.,  i.  7. 

'  'Hi  /ifv  oiv  doiAof.  ovu  inTi  ^Xia  jrpic  avrhv,  j  ^ivSpairo^  toal  yap 
I'lval  TL  iitaiov  irauri  auflpiifr^  irjidf  irdwa  riv  Svvi^vor  tiOivuv^ia  v6itoi> 
uH  aw^qnK'  itai  fiAiac  Jif,  naff  baov  Stflptwor. — Eth,  Nic,  viii.  22. 

*  With  leferenee  to  occasional  protaitB,  in  Antiquity,  against  sUTeij, 
tee  J.  Bulhelemj  Saint  Hilur«,  PolUiqvt  tFAritMe,  L  ii.  j  3  d. 
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besides.  So  doiog,  we,  though  mortal,  pat  on,  lu  &r  as 
may  be,  immortality.  The  exaltation  of  tbia  kind  of  in- 
tellectual activity  and  joy  above  g;ratifiGatioaH  of  an  earthly 
sort  is  most  impressively  set  forth.  What  Aristotle  here 
describes,  with  so  rouch  depth  of  feeling,  as  the  highest 
state  of  man,  was  necessarily  oonoeived  of,  however,  as  the 
privil^e  of  only  a  select  few,  while  Christianity  opens  the 
door  of  access  to  the  highest  spiritual  good,  to  all  mankind. 
Nor  does  Aristotle  connect  this  elevated  form  of  activity,  as 
it  exists  either  in  God  or  men,  with  a  principle  of  benefi- 
cence which  is  a  fountain  of  blessing,  not  to  the  subject 
alon^  but  to  universal  society.  On  the  question  whether 
personal  consciousness  survives  death,  the  great  question  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  writings  of  this  Philosopherf 
as  we  have  said,  contain  no  clear  and  definite  expression  of 
opioion. 

From  the  time  of  Aristotle,  the  speculative  tendency 
declined,  and  Philosophy  assumed  a  practical  cast. '  Its 
themes  were  virtue  and  happiness ;  its  problems  related  to 
hamao  life  on  earth.  The  later  schools,  for  the  most  part, 
borrowed  their  metaphysics  from  their  predecessors.  Re- 
ligious questions,  snch  as  the  relation  of  Divine  Providence 
to  human  agency,  and  to  the  existence  of  evil,  became  pro- 
minent. The  individual  was  thrown  back  upon  himself, 
and  became  an  object  of  consideration,  not  as  a  member  of 
the  state,  but  as  a  man,  a  member  of  the  human  race.  The 
causes  of  this  great  philosophical  change  were  various. 
The  fall  of  the  Greek  political  communities,  with  the  loss 
of  freedom,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  intercourse 
of  nations.  East  and  West,  with  each  other,  the  fusion  of 
nnmerous  peoples  in  the  Roman  Empire,  were  events  which 
compelled  this  intellectual  revolution.  The  old  political 
orguiizations,  in  which  the  life  of  the  individual  centred, 
^  See  ZeUer,  PkU.  d.  OrUdten,  iii.  1  seq. 
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were  broken  up.  He  waa  driven,  slmost,  to  look  apon 
himself  in  a  broader  relation,  ae  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  the  iinpulne  which  Socrates  gave  to  ethical  in- 
quiry, although  it  was  combined  in  him  with  a  specu- 
lative element,  and  still  more  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  con- 
tinued to  be  potent,  and  became  prevailing.  The  Stoic 
and  Epicurean  systems,  antagonistic  to  each  other  as  they 
appear  to  be,  and  as,  in  their  f»rticular  features,  they  really 
are,  mani^t  the  same  sut^ective  character.  Tranquilli^ 
and  serenity  of  the  inner  life  is  the  end  and  aim  of  both. 
Skepticism  wad  the  natural  sequence  of  the  stagnation  of 
philosophical  speculation,  after  the  productive  period  was 
over,  and  of  the  mutual  conflict  of  the  various  eyatevas. 
Skepticism  passed,  by  a  natural  transi^on,  into  edec^cism, 
which  selected  from  each  of  the  rival  systems  whatever 
might  accord  with  individual  predilection.  Finally,  the 
New  Flatonism  was  a  form  of  mysticism  aflbrding  refuge  to 
the  believing  but  perplexed  inquirer. 

The  two  systems  which,  on  account  of  their  influence, 
we  have  occasion  here  to  consider,  are  the  Epicurean  and 
the  Stoic     We  b^in  with  the  former. 

The  theology  of  Epicurus  was  a  scheme  of  practical 
atheism.  The  adherents  of  this  school  did  nut  deny  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  but  they  denied  to  them  any  interest^ 
or  concern,  in  the  afbirs  of  the  world.  The  current  ideas 
of  this  philosophy  are  embodied,  with  wonderful  skill  and 
beauty,  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  which  has  for  its  subject 
the  Nature  of  Things.  Hoarding  superstition  as  the  great 
bane  of  mankind,  he  sets  out  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the 
beliefs  that  give  rise  to  it.  He  adopts  the  atomic  theory 
of  Democritus,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  world  :— 

"  For  never,  doubilew,  from  remit  of  thoaght, 
Or  natural  compact,  could  primordial  seedi 
Firat  hamuniiie,  or  move  villi  powers  pcedae; 
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Bat  ever  changing,  ever  changed  ud  rext 

From  earliest  time,  thruogb  evei-dtiriDg  space, 

From  ceaaelem  repercosBion  eveij  mode 

Of  motion,  magnitude  and  shape  easaj^ ; 

At  length  the  unwieldj  maa  the  fonu  iMtinted 

Of  thinga  created." ' 

The  same  power  that  began  these  njovementfl  carries 
them  forwanl.  The  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  the^  had  a 
b^DDing,  approach  the  epoch  of  decay  and  dissolution. 
The  eoal  ie  material,  and  mortal ;  hence  the  dread  of  any- 
thing hereafter  is  needless  and  vain.  All  fear  of  the  gods, 
with  which  men  torment  themselves,  is  irrtitional,  since  the 
gods  stand  aloof  from  men,  and  are  absorbed  in  their  own 
enjoyments.  Such  is  the  gloomy  creed  of  the  great  Poet 
of  the  Epicurean  sect.  The  end  and  aim  of  existence, 
according  to  this  school,  is  pleasure.  Socrates  had  held 
that  man  is  made  for  virtue  and  for  happiness,  without  de- 
fioing  accurately  the  relation  of  these  two  ends  of  our 
being.  Plato,  though  not  with  entire  consistency,  gives 
the  precedence  to  virtue,  and  teaches  the  doctrine  of  in- 
tuitive morals.  Aristotle  holds  that  happiness  is  the  chief 
good,  but  distinguishes  bntween  higher  and  lower  kinds  of 
happiness.  To  ascertain  what  happiness  man  is  made  for, 
we  must  ascertain  the  function — the  tpyoi^ — of  a  being  en- 
dowed with  reaaon.  Virtue  is  the  action  which  produoea 
the  highest  happiness,  the  happiness   proper  to  man ;  but 

'"If am  eerie  neqne  consilio  primordia  rerum 
Ordine  te  mo  quoque  ugaci  aente  locarnnt 

Nee  qooa  qooque  darent  motna  pepigeie  profecto, 
8ed  quia  multtteodis  multis  tnutata  per  omue 
Ex  infinito  vesontur  percttAplagb, 


motUB  et  ooetiM  experiimdo 
mMSSna  I        ~ 


Tandem  devenddMin  talis  dispoaitnns, 
QualibiM  h»c  remm  consisUt  summa  txettti,  tie. 

B.  i.  1021-1028. 
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then  the  highest  happinesa  is  defined  bs  that  which 
springs  from  virtue ;  nor  does  the  Stagyrite  extricate  him- 
neir  from  tJiis  circle.  The  Epicureans  resolved  all  good 
into  pleasure.  AH  special  desires  are  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  general  desire  of  happiness;  and  in  this  notion  of 
happiness,  tite  approbation  of  conscience  is  not  included. 
Virtue,  therefore,  is  a  Belf-r«f;ardiRg  prudence  which  bo 
regulates  the  various  propensities  and  cravings  of  human 
nature  as  to  derive  the  highest  pleasure  in  the  ^^regate. 
It  is  the  control  of  a  &r-sighted  expediency  by  which 
auruly  instincts  are  kept  in  subjection.  The  founders  of 
this  school  led  virtuous  lives,  bnt  the  doctrine  contained 
no  motives  of  sufficient  power  to  restrain  the  passions  of 
men  generally,  and,  in  the  progress  of  time,  showed  its  real 
tendencies. 

Stoicism  existed  in  two  forms ;  first,  the  original  system 
of  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  and,  secondly,  the  modified  Roman 
Stoicism  of  the  fint  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  If  we  looked  at  the  metaphysics  of  Stoicism,  we 
should  infer  that  this  philosophy  contained  little  or  nothing 
in  harmony  with  Christianity.  It  was  a  revival  of  the 
Heraolitic,  or  Hylozoist,  Pantheism.  Nothing  exists  but 
matter.  The  soul  itself  is  a  corporeal  entity.  The  universe 
is  one,  and  is  governed  by  one,  all-ruling  law.  Matter  and 
the  Deity  are  identical — the  same  principle  in  different 
aspects.  The  Deity,  that  is  to  say,  is  the  immanent,  crea- 
tive force  in  matter,  which  ads  ever  aocordii^  to  law.  This 
principle,  developed  in  the  totality  of  things,  is  Zeus.  It 
is  Providence,  or  Destiny.  The  universal  force  works 
blindly,  but  after  the  analogy  of  a  rational  agency.  The 
world,  proceeding  by  evolution  from  the  primitive  fire, 
eveutually  returns  to  its  source  thh>ugh  a  universal  con- 
fli^ration,  and  the  same  process  is  to  be  renewed  in  an 
endless  series  of  cycles.     Fate  rules  all.     The  world  is  an 
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organic  nnity ;  conudered  as  a  whole,  it  is  perfect  Evil, 
when  looked  at  in  relation  to  the  entire  sjstem,  is  good. 
Tile  denial  of  free  agency,  and  of  Immortality,  waa  a  oorol- 
lary.  As  to  the  personality  of  the  minor  gods,  the  old 
Stoics  were  vacillating.  Now  they  are  spoken  of  as  func- 
tions of  nature,  and  now  as  persons.  But  if  personal,  they 
share  the  fate  of  men ;  they  disappear  in  the  final  oonfla- 
gmtioD. 

It  seems  strange  that  any  system  of  morals  worthy  of 
the  name  could  co-'exist  with  tliese  ideas.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  the  Stoics  did  not  derive  their  Ethics  from 
their  physical  and  metaphysical  theories,  hut  borrowed  these 
last  from  the  pre-Socratic  schools,  without  setting  them  in 
a  vital  connectioa  with  their  ethical  doctrine.  Self- 
preser\-ation,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  desire  of  happi- 
ness, they  hold  to  be  the  original,  fundamental  impulse  of 
all  beings.  The  essential  thing  is  to  live  according  to  na- 
ture. Thifl  is  the  great  maxim  of  the  Stoic  Ethics.  ^  By 
"nature"  is  meant  the  universal  system  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual ia  one  link  ;  sometimes,  however,  the  constitution  of 
the  individual  is  denoted ;  and  sometimes  the  term  is  used 
in  a  more  restricted  way  still,  to  denote  the  rational  fiiculty 
by  itself.  But  to  live  according  to  nature  is  the  one  su- 
preme, comprehensive  duty.  Virtue  springs  from  rational 
self-determination,  where  reason  alone  guides  the  will,  and 
the  influence  of  the  affections  and  emotions  is  smothered. 
These  are  contrary  to  reason ;  they  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  soul.  No  anger,  no  pity,  no  lenity,  no  indul- 
gence— this  was  the  pnre  creed  of  Stoicism.  Apathy  is  the 
right  condition  of  the  soul,  which  should  be  moved  only 
by  reason.     Knowledge  is  necessary  to  virtue,  since  right 

•  — TlXof  tvTl  Ti  i/u>i<ryin^itvu(  tj  ^Iw«  ffi-.  Teachiiig  of  Cleanthn^ 
Rp.Btob.,  .£H.ii.,p-132  (Ktler  and  Pieller,  p.  3S0,  where  are  the  paral- 
lel itatemaita  of  ChiyiippQa). 
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doing  without  rational  insight  does  not  fill  out  the  concep- 
tiou  of  virtue.  Henoe  the  virtuous  man  is  the  fiagc,  the 
wise  man ;  every  other  is  a  fool.  Virtue,  too,  if  it  exist 
at  all,  must  exist  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  single  principle  ;  and 
80,  too,  the  vices  are  united.  Hence  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  virtuous  or  wise,  and  the  wicked  or 
foolish. 

This  stem  ideal  of  primitive  Stoioism  was  softened  by  the 
doctrine  of  preferables.  Virtue  is  the  sole  thing  which  is 
good  in  itself  But  there  are  external  things  wliich  are 
auxiliary  to  virtue,  and  these  may  be  called  good,  in  a 
secondary  sense;  and  so  external  things  which  are  un- 
fiivorable  to  virtue,  may  be  termed  evil.  There  is,  also, 
a  third  class  of  ncntral  things,  not  being  either  advantege- 
oug  or  hurtful  In  this  relation.  Thus  the  Stoics  discussed 
the  question  whether  &me  is  a  preferable.  Chrysippus  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  and  so  did  Marcos  Aureliua  in  one 
of  the  moat  interesting  passages  of  his  "  Meditations." '  A 
class  of  conditional  duties,  or  middle  duties,  resulted  from 
the  doctrine  of  preferables.  Then  the  doctrine  as  to  the 
aflectioDS  was  softened.  Their  first  beginnings  were  al- 
lowed; and  certain  emotions  were  admitted  to  be  desira- 
ble. So,  difterent  grades,  or  stages  in  the  attainment  of 
virtue,  were  conceded  to  exist. 

Stoicism  was  cosmopolitan.  It  brought  in  the  idea  of  a 
oitizenship  of  the  world.  There  is  one  community,  one 
Btate,  one  set  of  laws.  To  this  one  state,  all  particular 
states  are  related,  as  are  the  houses  in  a  ci^  to  one  another. 
The  sage  labors  (hat  all  may  recognize  themselves  as  one 
flock,  and  dwell  together  under  the  common  rule  of  rea- 
son. "  My  nature,"  says  Marcos  Aurelius,  "  is  rational 
and  social ;  and  my  city  and  country,  so  &r  as  I  am  An- 
toninus, is  Rome ;  bat  so  &r  as  I  am  a  man,  it  ia  the 

^*L  16, 18  (Long't  TnuulaUoo,  pp.  166, 167). 
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world."  *  A  Stoic,  writes  Epictetus,  "  when  beaten  most 
love  those  who  beat  him,  aa  the  father,  as  the  brother,  of 
all." '  One  most  give  himself  np  with  perfect  resignatioa 
to  the  course  of  the  world.  There  la  a  rationality  and  wis- 
dom in  it;  hence  the  doty  of  perfect,  ancomplaining  sub* 
mission  to  thiugs  as  they  occur.  All  things  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  things  that  are  within  our  power,  and 
the  things  that  are  beyond  our  power.  With  regard  to 
everything  that  falls  under  the  latter  category,  "  Be  pre- 
pared," says  Epictetus,  "to  say  that  it  is  nothing  to  you." ' 
"You  must  accuse  neither  God  nor  man.  You  moat 
altogether  control  desire;  and  you  must  transfer  aversion 
to  such  things  only  as  are  controllable  by  will."  *  "  That," 
says  M.  Aurelius,  "  is  for  the  gootl  of  each  thing,  which 
the  univenial  nature  brings  to  each.  And  it  is  for  its  good 
at  the  time  when  nature  brings  it."  *  "I  say  then  to  the 
nniverse,  that  I  love  as  thou  lovest."  * 

The  Roman  Stoicism  departed  in  certain  particulars 
from  the  rigid  system  of  the  founders  of  the  sect.  There 
is  a  recognition,  though  not  distinct  and  uniform,  of  the 
personality  of  God,  of  the  reality  of  the  soul  as  distinct 
from  the  body,  and  of  the  continuance  of  personal  life  aiW 
death.  In  Seneca,  the  Stoic  philosophy  appears  in  a  very 
mitigated  form.  Self-sufficiency  gives  way  to  a  sense  of 
weakness  and  imperfection,  which  is  not  far  removed  from 

'i  61  i/i^  ^&oif  fjiyuii)  ui!  iroJjriit^,  fnJ?jf  Jta!  trarplc,  ur  uiv  Avruvia^, 
fioi  ^  'Fuffi,  tif  <!r  aii0p6rrv,  i  niaiiix.  MediUlioim,  yi.  44  (Long,  p.  178). 
' — Kul  Aaipificvmi  piAiiw  aiimv^  iaiiunrrai:  itq  narlfla  navruf,  t-f  a6i7if6v. 
tHscourera,  III.  iiii.  54  (Carter'a  trsn«lHtiaD,  Btralon  Ed.,  1806,  p.  250). 
'—3p6x'ipov  loTu  rb  6i6Tt  ovSh' jrpdt  i/it.  Encheirid.i.  (C»rler,.p.  376). 

*m  St^i  iyatKdurra,  oix  Mlpimi^-  6pt(ni  ipa!  at  grl  wavreiM^,  liaXisn 
ttlpira  iicToSilixu  rfi  rpoacpcruti.  '  IHscoiines,  III.  xiii,  13  (Carter,  p. 
«*).  .     • 

'  St/i^^fWi  indari^,  i  fipa  iniarv  i  rCni  tXjv  ffcffif.  Kol  tire  av/utipti, 
bn  talni  ^pti.     Meditt.  i.  20  (Long,  p.  259). 

*lityoi^  T^Kioiufbnit'nomtpu.    Ueditt  x.  21  (Long,  p.  2fi9). 
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Christiaii  feeling.  He  declares  that  there  is  no  poe- 
Bibilitjr  of  a  sinlesa  chanioter  among  men ;  we  are  to 
follow  the  gods  aa  fiir  as  human  infirmity  will  allow. 
He  paints  the  struggle  of  the  soul,  aspiring  heaven- 
ward, with  the  flesh  which  clogs  and  enchains  it.  * 
There  is  a  paragraph  in  his  treatise  on  Clemency,  in  which 
he  describes  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  in  language  which 
reminds  one  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  calls  upon  us  to 
imagine  a  populous,  crowded  city,  through  the  streets  of 
which  the  multitudes  are  harrying.  What  a  solitude  and 
desolation  would  be  there,  if  none  were  left  except  those 
whom  a  strict  judge  could  acquit  of  guilt!  The  judge  and 
the  accuser  themselves  are  invoU-ed  in  oondemnaUon. 
We  have  all  sinned.  Not  only  so,  hut  we  shall  sin  to  the 
end  of  life.  *  Like  Phito,  he  ascribes  the  creation  to  the 
goodness  of  Ood.  The  first  essential  of  worship  is  to  be- 
lieve in  the  gods,  and  to  imitate  their  excellence.  Men  are 
the  children  of  God.*  The  auSerings  of  good  men  are 
the  iatherly  chastisement  inflicted  by  Him,  It  is  good  for 
men  to  be  afflicted ;  those  who  have  not  experienced  ad- 
versity are  objects  of  pity.  A  divine  spirit  dwells  within 
the  soul  as  a  watchman  and  prot^wtor.  From  God  nothing 
can  be  concealed.  Seneca  says  that  when  he  retires  to  his 
bed  at  night,  he  reviews  his  words  and  conduct  for  the  en- 
tire  day.'     Meditation  and  self-examination  are  inculcated 

'Oniiie  illi  cum  hac  came  gravi  certamen  eM,  ne  abstrahstur  el  lidal ; 
nilitur  illo  unde  dimiasuB  est :  ibi  ilium  oterna  requies  mtmel,  e  con- 
fuain  crnxeinque  purs  et  liquids  Tinentem.     (ad  Marc.,  ixir.} 

* Pi!ccavimu8  omnee:  alii  gravia.  alii  levioni,  alii  ei  dealinato,  tiii 
forte  impuUi,  aut  aliena  neqaiiia  ablati;  atii  in  bonis  conailiia  panim 
foKiter  HtetimuH,  et  innocentiam  inviti  ac  renitentes  perdidimuH.  Nee 
delinquimuB  tantum,  sed  usque  ad  citremum  mvi  delinquemua.       C.  ri. 

'de  Prov.  I.  Quoniara  quidem  bonua  ipse  tempore  tsntUDi  a  Deo  dif- 
fer!, diBcipuJu»  ejus,  emulatorque,  et  vera  progenies.  Ct  de  Bm^.  ii* 
29 :  Cogita  quanta  nobis  tribuerit  parens  noMer. 

*  de  In. ,  iii.  36.    "  Nihil  milii  ipee  abacondo,  niliil  tnuuea" 
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with  all  the  urgency  of  a  Christian  preacher.  It  is  well 
for  each  one  to  have  a  &ithiul  coafidaot  and  counaellor  to 
whom  he  can  unburden  the  secrets  of  his  heart.  "  Pray 
and  live,"  he  says,  "  aa  if  the  eye  of  God  were  upon  you." ' 
"  Live  every  day  as  if  it  were  the  last," ' 

The  obligation  to  cherish  joat  and  hnmaa  feelings  is  fre- 
quently asserted  by  Seueca.  "You  must  live  for  another," 
be  says,  "  if  yon  would  live  for  yourself."  *  "  Nature,'* 
he  says,  "  bids  me  assist  men;  and  whether  they  be  slaves 
or  free,  whether  of  gentle  blood  or  freedmen,  whether  they 
enjoy  liberty  as  a  right  or  a  friendly  gift,  what  matter  ? 
Wherever  a  man  is,  there  is  room  for  doing  good."  *  He 
condemns  gladiatorial  shows.*  He  says:  "live  with  an 
inferior,  as  you  would  have  a  superior  live  with  you,"  ' 
He  declares  that  "slaves  are  our  fellow-servants,"  and  are 
to  be  kindly  treated,' 

The  coincidences  between  the  moral  teaching  of  Seneca 
and  that  of  the  New  Testament  are  numerous  and  striking.' 
That  only  a  pure  mind  can  nomprehend  God ;  that  in  Uie 
intent  of  the  heart  guilt  lies ;  that  a  wise  man,  when  he  is 
hufl^ted,  will  imitate  Cato,  who,  when  he  was  smitten  on 
the  mouth,  refused  to  avenge  himself;  that  we  .should  be 

'  Sic  TiTe  <:am  hominibun,  luiquftin  Dem  Tident.     Ep.  x, 

'Bic  ordinaoduH  est  dies  omnia,  tanquani  cogM  agmen,  et  eonnimet 
Mqne  explest  yilam.     Ep.  lii. 

'  Ep.  ilviii,    Alteri  vivaa  oporiet,  si  via  tibi  vivere. 

*de  Vilsbeala,  24.  HomiDibuH  prodcsse  natun  jubet;  serri  liberine 
lint,  ingenui  aa  libertiiii,  JubUb  iibertatui,  an  inter  amicoa  dttm,  quid 
nktt  T  ubicumqne  homo  est,  ibi  benefido  locos  est. 

'  Epirt.,  Tii. 

•Sic  cum  inferiore  vivas,  qnemadmodom  tecum  soperiorem  vellea 
vivere.    Ep.  xlvii. 

'SerrisunIT  immo  conHervi,  si  u^itaveris  ttmlumdein  in  atroique 
licere  fortniue.    Epist.,  xlvii. 

'  See  Dr.  ligbtroot's  Enay,  Philippiam,  p.  281  Beq.,  where  the  refer- 
cuM  an  giveo,  and  the  parallel  nieienoeB  to  the  New  Testament. 
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geotle  to  enemies;  that  we  shoald  follow  the  example  of 
the  goda  who  "  soften  the  ground  with  ahowere,"  and  do 
'good  without  the  hope  of  reward;  that  we  should  avoid 
the  manucrs  and  dress  of  ao  ascetic,  and  do  nothing  to  at- 
tract praise ;  that  we  should  seek  after  true  riches,  and  in-' 
vest  our  good  deeds  as  a  treasure  buried  in  the  ground ; 
that  we  should  not  mark  the  pimples  of  others  when  we 
are  covered  with  countless  ulcers ;  that  we  should  expect 
from  others  what  we  have  done  to  others;  that  we  should 
give  as  we  should  wish  to  receive ;  that  good  does  not  grow 
out  of  evil,  mora  than  a  fig  from  an  olive-tree ;  that  hypo- 
crites are  miserable  and  filthy  within,  though  adorned 
without,  like  their  own  walls ;  that  words  must  be  sown 
like  seed,  which,  though  small  at  first,  unfolds  its  strength 
and  spreads  into  the  largest  growth ;  that  it  is  madness  to 
embark  on  distant  hopes,  and  to  say:  "I  will  buy,"  "I 
will  build,"  "I  will  lend  out,"  "  I  will  demand  payment," 
"I  will  bear  honors;"  that  the  gods  are  not  honored  by 
&t  victims,  but  by  the  pious  and  upright  intent  of  the 
worahipper;  that  love  cannot  be  mingled  with  fear;  that 
our  lite  is  a  pilgrimage  in  a  strange  land,  and  oar  bodies 
tabernacle^  of  the  soul ;  that  good  men  toil,  they  spend  and 
are  spent ;  that  the  evil  man  tarns  all  things  to  evil ;  that 
to  obey  God  is  liberty ;  that  the  whole  world  ia  the  temple 
of  the  immortal  gods;  that  God  must  be  consecrated  in 
the  heart  of  each  man  ;  that  God  ia  near  thee,  with  thee, 
within  thee ;  that  Ilk  should  not  be  framed  out  of  silver 
and  goldj-r-these  are  among  the  sayings  of  the  Roman 
Philosopher  which  recall  parallel  statements  in  the  New 
Testament. 

The  personal  character  of  Seneca  fell  short  of  his  own 
exalted  standard  of  independence  and  excellence.  But  in 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  noblest  principles  were 
exemplified  as  Veil  as  taught    The  former  excels  all  other 
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Stoic  ffritera  in  the  ter8eD^a_and.  vigor  of  hi«  tdtemocea, 
which  oflen  startle  the  rntder  fram.  their  resemhlaDce  to 
New  Testament  teachinp.  The  meditations  of  Marciia 
Alurelius  1ike\Qse^abomKiiii~{)aa3agea  which  a  Christian 
believer  (»n  readjrith  earnest  sympathy*  In. these.  WC'tera, 
Stoicism,  while  ij_"'talBt'  '^^  fi'"'1«"'ppti't  ideas,  bossiest 
much  of  its  austerity,  and  bcsath^  a  gentler  spirit. 

The  resemblance  between  certain  sentiments  in  the  later 
Stoics,  and  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  has  given  rise 
to  the  sa^estion  of  an  inflnence  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  accordance,  as  regards  pbraseology^  as  well  as  thought, 
is  most  striking  in  the  case  of  Seneca.  A  fictitious  corres- 
pondence, consisting  of  fourteen  letters,  between  Paul  and 
the  Roman  Philosopher,  was  composed,  probably  in  the 
iburth  century,  either  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
Seneca  to  the  esteem  of  Christians,  or  of  exciting  them  to  a 
study  of  his  writings.  By  Bome,  Seneca  is  thought  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  Paul,  and  to  have  derived  from  him, 
and  from  other  New  Testament  authors,  sentiments  and 
expressions  of  the  kind  already  quoted.  But  the  earlier 
writings  of  Seneca  must  have  antedated  the  circulation  of 
the  Gospels  in  Rome,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
which  the  passage  respecting  the  chastiaement  of  God's 
children  bears  the  closest  resemblance.  *  Some  of  the  sen- 
tences which  remind  us  of  Christian  teaching  are  drawn 
by  the  Boman  Stoic  from  Plato,  and  other  earlier  writers. 
Morover,  these  choice  doctrines,  which  we  have  cited,  stand 
in  connection  with  principles  at  variance  with  Christian 
truth,  which  prove  iocontestably  that  Seneca  was  not  a 
Christian  disciple.  The  phrases  which  are  parallel  in  form 
to  statements  in  the  New  Testament,  of^  have  in  Seneca 
an  entirely  different  setting.  They  rest  upon  metaphysical 
and  theolc^ical  dogmas  widely  diverse  irom,the  doctrines 

t  See  Ligbtfoot,  p.  289. 
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of  Cbristiaoity.  We  may  reasonablj  aesame  a  ^miliarit^ 
on  the  part  of  Paul  with  Stoic  ideas  and  phrases,  sioce 
Tarsus  was  a  prominent  seat  of  Stoic  teaching.  The  quo- 
tation in  Acta  xvii.  28,  is  from  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  and 
from  the  Stoio-Poet,  Aratus,  who  was  connected  with  Tareus. 
The  Stoic  description  of  the  St^,the  Apostle  applied  in  a 
higher  and  truer  sense  to  the  Christian  believer.  In  the 
believer  alone  ware  true  liberty,  kingship,  and  the  other 
lofty  attributes  imputed  to  the  Sage,  realized.  The  ethical 
terms  and  conceptions  of  Stoicism  were  widely  diffused. 
While  it  b  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  Seneca,  it  may  be 
thnHigh  intercourse  with  Christian  slaves,  had  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  not 
justified  in  affirming  with  any  confidence  that  this  was  the 
case.  * 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  are  so  few  allusions  to 
Christians  in  the  heathen  writers  of  the  fir^  and  second 
oenturies.  There  is  no  meotiou  of  them  whatever  in  Plu- 
tarch, but  one  reference  to  them  in  Kpictelus,  and  but  one 
in  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  is  thoagbt  by  some  scholars,  how- 
ever, that  Stoicism  was  affected  indirectly  by  Christian 
teaching,  and  caught  up  from  the  atmosphere  induced  by 
the  Oospel,  peculiarities  most  accordant  with  Christian 
feeling.  It  is  undeniable  that,  from  the  second  century 
onward,  there  was  an  amelioration  of  sentiment,  and  a  cor- 
responding softening  of  the  rigor  of  laws,  on  the  heathen 
side.     Thus,  the  laws  bearing  on  domestic  relations,  on  the 

'  Thenecewity  ofsappoungBD  acquaintance  with  Christianily  on  the 
putof  SeoecA,  as  the  Bolutioitofthepeculiui^eainhiateiichiag  towhich 
we  have  raferred,  is  opposed  by  Baai  in  hia  able  enar.  Seneca  u.  Faidwi, 
in  Hilgenfeld'B  Zeiltehr.  /.  immenKlx^  TheoL  i.  1848,  and  by  Denia, 
HitL,  da  IM>riet  el  Idiet  moraU*  dan»  TAnliq.  The  oppoule  opinion  a 
adwoc»,taA\>y^^ta\il,Fs>ainiMt.wiirlaSoc.Oiii'dedantU Monde  Ronam 
etc,  p.  378,  and  by  Troplong,  Dt  tJi^b^not  d»  Otriitiammte  nir  it  Droit 
CiPil  dtt  Bomatat,  p-  77- 
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[ffefogatiyes  of  husbands,  Others,  and  masters,  became  more 
nearly  conformed  to  Christian  ideas.  There  was,  more- 
over, a  general  prepress  of  humane  feeling.  Epictetus  con- 
demns slaveiy  aa  growing  out  of  a  higher  regard  fur  "  the 
UBJiist  laws  of  men  long  dead  "  than  for  "  the  divine  laws/" 
Nerva,  Trajan,  and  other  Emperors,  and  subordinate  ma- 
gistrates in  cities,  provided  funds  for  the  sustenance  of  poor 
children.  Unqnestionabl/,  Stoicism  had  an  influence  in 
producing  this  improved  tone  of  feeling,  which  is  seen  in 
lavs  and  social  customs.  A  learned  French  writer  ob- 
serves :  "  The  Jurists  who  flourished  after  Cicero  were  in 
general  inspired  by  Stoicism,  which  gave  them  bevere  and 
precise  rules  for  the  conduct  of  men  to  each  other.  The 
whole  moral  and  philosophical  part  of  Roman  Law,  from 
lAheon  that  Stoic  innovator,  to  Caius  and  Ulpian,  is  drawn 
from  this  school,  the  partiality  to  which  grows  from  day  to 
day  among  the  choice  men  who  shine  forth  here  and  there 
in  the  imperial  period.'"  Mr.  Maine  has  remarks  of  a  like 
tenor.'  The  question  is,  how  fer  this  widening  of  sympa- 
thy, which  we  see  in  Stoicism,  sprang  from  the  indirect 
effect  of  Goepel  teaching  upon  the  general  currents  of 
thought  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.  That  a 
party  may  be  thus  affected  by  its  antagonists  is  a  &mi- 
liar  experience.  For  example,  none  will  deny  that 
the  English  Church  was  materially  influenced  by  the 
Methodist  movement  which  it  so  generally  opposed. 
Without  denying  that  an  influence  of  the  character  de- 
scribed may  have  reached,  to  some  extent,  cultivated  men 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  who  knew  little  directly  of  the 
Goepel,  or  knew  it  only  to  oppose  it,  we  most  guard 
against  attributing  too  much  to  such  a  modifying  agency. 
It  is  an  evident  faot  that  the  tendency  of  politimi  events 
and  of  philosophic  thought — we  might  say,  of  the  whole 
>  Di«.,  i.  13.       ■  Ttoplaag,  p.  &3.        '  Ancient  Law,  ch.  ilL 
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course  of  history,  had  been  to  engender  a  more  ooemopoli~ 
taa  view,  a  more  catholic  sympathy.  Tlie  early  masters 
of  Greek  Philoaophy,  and  none  more  decidedly  than  Aris' 
totie,  had  inculcated  the  obligation  of  matnol  love  amoDg 
citizens  of  the  same  community.  With  the  fall  of  these 
communities,  there  came  in  the  Stoic  conception  of  the  uni- 
versal city,  coterminous  with  mankind.  As  the  privileges 
that  belonged  to  Rome  were  more  and  more  imparted  to 
the  nations  subject  to  her,  Rome  was  conceived  of  by  many 
as  a  realization  of  the  univcreal  city,  as  the  common  country 
of  the  race.  We  find  these  conceptions  in  Roman  writers 
from  the  time  of  Cicero ;  and  along  wfth  this  general  notion 
of  a  universal  state,  we  find,  in  theory  at  least,  a  wider 
spirit  of  humanity.  It  is  not  from  any  Christian  influence 
that  Lucan,  who  died,  A.  D.  65,  calls  upon  mankind  to 
lay  down  the  weapons  of  war  and  to  love  one  another, ' 
and  that  Plutarch  affirms  that  man  has  his  country  in 
whatever  part  of  the  earth  he  may  find  himself. ' 

The  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny  afford  fine  illnstrations 
of  this  more  benevolent  and  refined  tone  of  sentiment.  * 
We  can  account,  then,  fijr  the  elevated,  philanthropic  ex- 
pressions of  men  like  Seneca,  and  for  the  broader  spirit  of 
the  Stoic  lawyers,  by  a  providential  development  within 
the  limits  of  heathenism  itself 

When  we  bring  the  Stoical  Philosophy  into  comparison 
with  Christianity,  we  discern  some  marked  characteristics 
of  a  general  nature  which  they  have  in  common.  First, 
Stoicism  was  an  eminently  practical  system.     It  sougbf  to  . 

*  Tddc  genua  bumamim  poaitia  ntri  ctwitulat  armii^ 
Inqae  vicem  gena  omnu  ftmet.    Phars.  i.  SO. 
'  de  Eiil. 
'  See,  for  example,  his  Letter  on  tbe  death  of  bu  Blavei,  to  Patenioa 
(viii.  16),  or  his  Letter  occaiioiied  by  the  death  of  the  dMighler  of  Fun- 
dsDua  (t.  16). 
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determine  how  men  shonM  live,  and  how  thej  coald  be 
j>repared  to  bear  trouble,  and  to  die,  with  com[>o6ure. 
Secondljr,  like  Christianity,  it  exalted  inward,  or  spiritual 
excellence.  All  outward  thing$  are  counted  as  nothing. 
The  Stoio  held  power,  &me,  wealth,  evea  health  and  life, 
as  poesessiouB  to  be  resigned  without  a  murmur.  Inde- 
pendence, inward  freedom,  was  deemed  the  pearl  of  great 
price.*  And  thirdly,  there  are  special  injunctions,  in 
which  the  Stoic  teachers  approach  near  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

The  difierences  between  Stoicism  and  the  Gospel  are 
equally  apparent: — 

1.  Stoicism  makes  victue  the  ethical  end.  But  Chria- 
tJani^,  while  ^ving  the  first  place  to  holiuess,  ia  not  indif- 
ferent to  happiness.  Love,  the  essential  principle  in  Chris- 
tian morals,  is  itself  a  source  of  joy,  and  seeks  the  happi- 
ness of  its  object.  The  Cynics  were  the  precursors  of  the 
Stoics,  and  the  leaven  of  Cynicism  was  never  wholly  ex- 
pelled from  the  Stoic  teaching.  We  find  when  we  scruti- 
nize the  Stoical  idea  of  virtue  that  it  is  practically  self- 
T^arding.  It  is  not  the  good  of  others,  but  a  subjective 
serenity,  which  is  really  sought  for.  There  is  a  more 
benevolent  feeling  in  the  later  type  of  Stoicism,  but  this 
involves  a  partial  desertion  of  the  oharacteristics  of  the 
school. 

2.  The  Stoic  definition  of  virtue  is  formal,  not  material. 
It  gives  a  certain  relation  of  virtue,  but  not  its  contents. 
What  that  life  ie  which  ia  conformed  to  nature,  and  swayed 
by  reason,  is  not  contained  in  the  definition. 

3.  We  are  furnished  with  no  concrete  or  exact  concep- 
■  tion  of  "nature."    '5  Live  according  to  nature,"  we  are  told ; 

but  no  criterion  is  afforded  for  distinguishing  between  the 
original  nature  of  man,  and  the  corruption  resulting  from 
'  Bee  the  noble  chapter  of  Epictetni,  on  Freedom,  Diu.  it.  I. 
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hainan  perversity  and  bIq.  It  ia  remarkable  thai:  Seneca 
acknowledges  the  need  of  a  moral  ideal,  a  pattern  by  vrhidi 
ve  can  shape  our  conduct.  He  advises  us  to  revolve  the 
examples  of  good  men  and  heroes,  like  Cato,  in  order  to 
draw  from  them  guidance  ;  though  he  admits  their  imper- 
fection,  and  consequent  insufficiency  for  this  end.  Chris- 
tianity, alone,  supplies  thb  need,  by  presenting  human 
nature  in  its  purity  and  perfection,  In  the  person  of  Christ. 
4.  Stoicism  supposes  a  possible  incompatibility  between 
the  wel&re  of  the  individual  and  the  course  of  the  world. 
It  implies  a  discordance  in  nature,  which  is  in  violation  of 
a  primary  assumption  that  the  system  is  harmonious.  For 
the  Stoics  justified  suicide.  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  destroyed 
their  own  lives.  Seneca  praises  Cato  for  killing  himself. 
"If  the  house  smokes,  go  out  of  it,"  '  is  the  laconic  mode 
of  advising  suicide  in  case  one  finds  his  condition  anbear- 
able, — a  phrase  which  we  find  in  Epictetus  and  Marcus 
Atirelius.  There  might  be  situations,  it  was  held,  when  it 
is  undignified  or  dishonorable  to  continue  to  live.  Poverty, 
chronic  illness,  or  incipient  weakness  of  mind,  were  deemed 
a  Buffident  reason  for  terminating  one's  life.  It  was  the 
means  of  baffling  a  tyrant,  which  nature  had  given  to  the 
weak ;  as  Cassius  is  made  to  say  : 

— "  Life,  being  weary  of  these  worldl  j  ban. 

Never  lacki  power  lo  diBmiea  itBel£"  ' 

Seneca  says  that  a  man  may  choose  the  mode  of  his  death, 
as  one  chooses  a  ship  for  a  journey,  or  a  house  to  live  in. 
Life  and  death  are  among  the  adtaphora — things  indifferent, 
which  may  be  chosen  or  rejected  according  to  circamstano&. 

'  Kairdii  n-eiro(jj«i'  Iv  rifi  olnj/ian;    in  iitrptev,  luviy  hv   Wov  iroi&v, 
^f'pl"/""-— EpicL,  DisMunwa,  I,  xct.  18  (Carter,  p.  72).    He  auoe 
nmile  k  Aeqaently  iu<ed.    Compare  Seneca,  Epp.  xrii.,  xxir.,  xxvi. 
*  Bbske^Mtre,  JvL  Oauar,  Act  i.  Sa  i. 
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How  GDDtrary  ia  all  this  to  the  Christian  ieeling!  The 
Christian  believes  in  a  Providence  which  makes  all  things 
work  tf^ther  for  his  good,  and  believes  that  there  are  do 
circa  Distances  in  which  he  is  authorized  to  lay  violent  haods 
upon  himself.  There  is  no  situation  in  which  he  cannot 
live  with  honor,  and  with  advantage  to  himself  as  long  as 
God  chooses  to  continue  him  in  being. .  Hence,  in  the 
Scriptures  there  is  no  express  prohibition  of  suicide,  and  no 
need  of  one. 

5.  Stoicism  exhibits  no  rational  ground  tot  the  passive 
virtues,  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  Stoic  morab.  There 
is  no  rational  end  of  the  cosmos ;  no  grand  and  worthy 
consummation  towards  which  the  course  of  the  world  is 
tending.  Evil  is  not  overruled  to  subserve  a  higher  good 
to  emerge  at  the  last.  There  is  no  inspiring  future  oa 
which  the  eye  of  the  sufferer  can  be  fixed.  The  goat  that 
bounds  his  vision  is  the  conflagration  of  all  things  Hence 
there  is  no  basis  for  reoonculiation  to  sorrow  and  evil. 
Christianity,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  fur- 
nishes the  element  which  Stoicism  lacked,  and  provides 
thus  a  ground  for  resignation  under  all  the  ills  of  life,  and 
amid  the  confusion  and  wickedness  of  the  world.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  character  of  Christian  resignation  is 
di^rent  from  the  Stoic  composure.  It  is  submission  to  a 
wise  and  merciful  Father,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning. Hence,  there  is  no  repression  of  natural  emotions, 
asof  grief  in  case  of  bereavement;  but  these  are  tempered, 
and  prevented  from  overmastering  the  spirit,  by  trust  in 
the  Heavenly  Father.  In  the  room  of  an  impassible 
serenity,  an  apathy  secnred  by  stifling  natural  sensibility, 
there  is  the  peace  which  flows  from  filial  confidence. 

6.  Much  less  does  Stoicism  afford  a  logical  foundation 
for  the  active  virtues.  The  doctrine  of  fatalism,  if  con- 
sistently carried  out,  paralyses  exertion.     And  how  is  the 
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motive  for  aggressive  virtae  weakened,  wbea  the  ultimate 
result  of  all  effort  is  auDibilatioD — the  destruction  of  per- 
sonal life,  and  the  return  of  the  universe  to  chaos ! 

7.  The  cosmopolitan  quality  of  Stoicism  was  n^ative. 
Zeno's  idea  of.  a  universal  oommunity,  transcending  the 
barriers  imposed  by  separate  nationalities,  shows  that  the 
ancient  order  of  things  failed  to  satisfy  the  spirit,  aspiring 
afler  a  wider  commanion.  Seneca  eays :  "  VYe  are  mem- 
bers of  a  vast  body.  Natnre  made  us  kin,  when  she  pro- 
duced lis  from  the  same  things,  and  to  the  same  ends." 
"  The  world  is  my  country,  and  the  gods  its  rulers."  There 
is  a  vast  commonwealth,  in  which  are  comprised  gods  and 
men,  and  which  is  coextensive  with  the  world.  "  Virtue," 
he  says,  "  is  barred  to  none :  she  is  open  to  all,  she  receives 
all,  she  invites  all,  gentlefolk,  freedmen,  slaves,  kings, 
exiles  alike."'  Sentences  like  these  indicate  that  the  limita- 
tions essential  to  ancient  thought,  whicli  knew  lio  fellowship 
broader  than  that  of  the  state,  were  broken  through.  But 
such  a  community  as  Zentj  and  Seneca  dreamed  of,  did  not 
and  could  not  arise,  until  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  estab- 
lished on  earth.  Then  these  obscure  aspirations,  and  grand 
hut  impossible  visions,  became  a  reality. 

8.  The  predominant  motive  which  the  Stoic  moralists 
present  for  the  exercise  of  forbearance  and  the  kindred  vir- 
tues, is  not  love,  but  rather  fealty  to  an  ideal  of  character, 
the  theory  that  sin  is  from  ignorance,  and  is  involuntary, 
which  turns  resentment  into  pity,  and  the  consideratioa 
that  everything  is  fated,  and,  in  its  place,  useful.  Tho 
offender  is  often  regarded  with  a  feeling  akin  to  disdiun. 
The  ten  reasons  which  &f.  Aurelius  addresses  to  himself  as 
motives  to  forbearance  are,  that  it  is  nature  that  orders  all 
things;  that  men  are  nnder  compulsion  in  respect  of 
opinions;  that  men  do  wrong  involuntarily,  and  in  igno- 

>  De  Baief.  iiL  18. 
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ranoe;  that  thou,  also — addresrang  himaelf^— doest  numy 
things  wrong,  and  art  diapoeed  to  other  faults,  but  art 
withheld  from  timidity  or  some  other  unworthy  motive; 
that  one  must  know  much  in  order  to  pass  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  another;  that,  when  vexed,  one  should  remember 
that  "  man's  life  is  only  for  a  moment,  and  alW  a  short 
time  we  are  all  laid  out  dead;" '  that  no  wrongful  act  of 
another  brings  shame  on  thee;  that  anger  and  vexation 
give  more  pain  than  the  actions  that  provoke  them ; 
that  benevoleuce  is  invincible,  and  that  evil  is  overeome  by 
patience  and  kindness;  and  that  to  expect  bad  men  not  to 
da  wrong  is  madness.  Among  these  considerations  are 
some  on  which  the  New  Testament  also  insists.  The  sweep- 
ing remark,  which  is  sometimes  heard  from  the  pulpit,  that 
the  duty  of  forgiving  injuries  was  not  known  to  the  hea- 
then moralists,  is  not  true.  The  younger  Pliny  recom- 
mends forbearance  and  forgiveness.  Plutarch,  in  his  book . 
on  the  delay  of  Providence  in  pnnishing  the  wicked,  assigns 
among  the  reasons  for  this  course,  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
God  to  give  room  for  repentance,  and  to  furnish  an  example 
ofa  forbearing  and  placable  disposition.'  Clemency  is  an  im- 
pulse of  human  nature  as  truly  as  resentment.  Christianity 
introduced  no  new  element  into  the  constitution  of  the  soul. 
It  gave  new  motives  for  the  exercise  of  forbearance,  and,  by 
its  power  to  conquer  selfishness,  imparted  to  the  benevolent 
sentiotents  a  control  which  had  not  belonged  to  them  be- 
fore. It  is  evident  that  the  felse  metaphysics  of  the  Stoic 
school  played  an  important  part  in  producing  the  temper 
of  forbearance  which  they  inculcated.  Sin  is  ignorance,  sin 
is  &ted,  sin  is  for  the  best,  anger  disturbs  the  peace  of  the 
soul, — these  are  prominent  among  the  motives  for  the  exer- 
dfie  of  forbearance.     "If  a  right  choice,"  says  Epictetus, 


18  (Lou.  p.  2BI). 
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"  be  the  only  good,  and  a  wrong  one  the  only  evil,  what 
further  room  ia  there  for  quarreling,  for  reviling?  About 
what  can  it  be?  Abont  what  is  nothing  to  ua.  Against 
whom?  Agaiust  the  ignorant,  against  the  unhappy,  agwDst 
those  who  are  deceived  in  the  most  important  respects."  ^ 

9.  The  self-sufficiency  of  Stoicism  stands  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Christian  hamility.  The  independence  of  the 
individual,  the  power  to  ^and  alone  as  regards  men  and 
the  gods,  is  the  acme  of  Stoical  attmnment.  The  Stoic  felt 
himself  on  the  level  of  Zeus,  both  being  subject  to  &te;  and 
be  aimed  to  find  the  sources  of  strength  and  peace  within 
himself.  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  Sods  tibe  highest 
good  in  the  complete  fellowship  of  man,  sensible  of  his 
absolute  dependence,  with  God.  The  starting-point  is 
humility,  a  feeling  the  very  reverse  of  Stoical  pride  and 
self-dependence.  It  is  a  noteworthy  but  not  inexplicable 
&ct,  that  while  many  from  the  Platonic  school,  in  the  first 
centuries,  became  Christian  disciples,  very  few  Stoics  em- 
braced the  Gospel.  Notwithstanding  the  many  points  of 
resemblance  and  affinity,  there  was  a  radical  antagonism 
between  the  two  systems. 

The  Greek  Philosophy  reached  the  limit  of  its  develop- 
ment in  New  Platonism,  as  taught  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  by  Plotinus,  and  his  successors,  Porphyry 
and  Jamblichus,  and  by  Proclus,  the  last  eminent  representa- 
tive of  this  school.  '  Skepticism,  the  consequence  of  the 
bewildering  conflict  of  philosophical  theories,  left  no 
resting-place  fi>r  minds  of  a  religious  turn.     Their  natural 

>  E!  (f  Ola  ^I  irpoatptait,  robro  iiivoii  iyoBiti  iari.  lol  ola  ^  dei,  Toiro 
liiiniv  kokAv  itnv  iri  ftiX9i  '""'  ^"fw^,"  "pl  ^Ivm;  irepi  riw  oMiv  rpd( 

iitanilihioin  rtp3  r&v  layiorui'.     DisconreeB,  IV.,  t.  32.    (Cuter,  p.  332). 
■  Plotinoi  WM  bom  A-  D.  201,  and  died  A.  D.  269. 
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refuge  was  in  mystidsm,  where  feeling  and  iotuitioa  super- 
Bede  the  slow  and  doubtful  processes  of  the  intellect.  Plotinus 
fottnd_  in_  ^Platonism  the  starting-point  and  priocipal 
materials  for  his  speculations ;  although  the  reconciliation 
of^ilosophies,  and  especially  of  the  two  maatervI*lato.aiid 
jnstotie,  was  s  prominent  part  of  hia  effort. 

With  Plotinns,  the  absolute  Being,  the  antecedent  of 
all  that  exists,  is  impersonni,  the  ineffible  amty,  exalted 
above  all  vicissitude  and  change.  The  idea  of  a  creative 
activity  on  the  part  of  God  is  thus  excluded.  Emanation, 
after  a  Paotheistio  conception,  would  seem  to  be  the  method 
by  which  the  universe  originates  from  the  primary  being; 
yet  this  doUod  is  discarded,  since  it  would  imply  division 
in  this  being,  and  the  imparting  of  a  portion  of  its  contents. 
Matter  is  evil,  and  the  original  fountain  of  evil.  The  hu- 
man sonl  finds  its  purification  only  in  separating  itself  from 
the  material  pvt  with  which  here  it  stands  in  connection. 
The  highest  attainment  and  perfect  blessedness  lie  in  the 
ecstatic  condition,  in  which  the  soul  rises  to  the  intuition 
and  embrace  of  the  Supreme  Entity,  sinking  for  the  time 
its  own  iodividuali^  in  this  rapturous  union  with  the 
In6nite 

While  the  Platonic  idea  of  resembUnee  to  God,  as  the 
life  and  aoul  of  virtue,  is  held  in  form,  its  pcactical  value 
is  lost  by  this  sacrifice  of  personality  in  the  object  towards 
whidi  we  are  to  aspire.  The  civil  virtues  '—wisdom,  cou- 
rage, temperance  and  justice — are  retained ;  but  higher 
than  these  are  placed  the  purifying  or  cathartic  virtues,  by 
which  the  soul  emancipates  itself  from  subjection  to  sense; 
while  the  highest  achievement  is  the  elevation  to  God, 
where  the  consciousness  of  personal  identity  is  drowned  in 
the  beatific  contemplation  of  the  Supreme. 

'  woJUTuuU  ifitrai. 
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This  kind  of  rapture  is  possible  only  to  elect  spirits,  who 
are  qnaliSed  hy  saperior  endowments  for  bo  lofty  an  asoent. 
The  snpercilious  tone  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  the  notion 
of  an  oligarchy  of  philosophers,  to  whom  the  common  herd 
are  subservient,  is  thus  maintaioed  to  the  full  in  this  final 
phase  of  Greek  thought.  "The  lifeof  worthy  men,"  saya 
Plotinus,  "  tends  to  the  enmmit  and  that  which  is  on  high." 
The  life  which  is  merely  human  Is  two-fold,  "the  one 
beiog  mindful  of  virtue  and  partaking  of  a  certain  good ; 
but  the  other  pertaining  to  the  vile  rabble,  and  to  artificers 
who  minister  to  the  necessities  of  more  worthy  men."* 
Asceticism  was  the  natural  oflspring  of  a  system  in  which 
all  that  is  corporeal  is  evil.  Superstition,  especially  in  the 
form  of  m^ic  and  sorcery,  was  likewise  conspicuous  in 
Jarablichus,  and  in  the  other  later  devotees  of  this  school. 

Christianity  holds  to  a  possible  illumination  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to, a  blessed  communion  with  God. 
But  this  is  not  a  boon  open  only  to  a  few  who  are  raised 
intellectually  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  egoistic 
absorption  of  the  individual  in  bis  own  mental  states, 
where  the  idea  of  doing  good  is  banished  from  thought,  or 
supplanted  by  a  contempt  for  mankind  generally,  is  an- 
tagonistic to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Self-purification  is 
an  end  which  the  Christian  sets  before  him ;  but  he  pur- 
sues it,  not  in  the  way  of  mystic  contemplation,  but  hy 
the  daily  practice  of  all  the  virtues  of  character.* 

What  were  the  actual  resources  of  Philosophy?  What 
power  had  it  to  assuage  grief,  and  to  qualify  the  soul  for 
the  exigencies  of  life,  and  to  deliver  it  from  the  fear  of 

'  — TOi[  /liv  oTTOudnloir  Jrplf  rt  nitpdrarov  koI  tS  Ivu,  roli  Ji  iv6pan-ito- 
Ttpmt,  Jirrdf  ou  Lv,  A  phi  ittinuijiivog  ipcT^  /ariaxti  iyadoi  raiot,  i  ii 
fab^  iX^  oiov  X'^porfxi^K  ''^  ""P*!  ^viyori  rait  tritauarlptut. — Emi, 
U.  9. 

■  Compaie  Neander,  Wu»eniAa/U.  AbhandiL,  p.  213. 
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death?  An  instructive  "answer  to  this  inquiry  may  be 
gathered  from  the  works  of  Cicero.  Whatever  were  hit) 
&nlts  as  a  man,  in  the  writings  of  no  Roman  of  that  age 
does  there  breathe  a  more  enlightened  spirit.  The  Stoio 
conception  of  the  nniversal  city  is  a  &miliar  thought  to 
him.  That  the  individual  is  to  live  for  mankind,  and  to 
restrict  his  sympathies  by  no  narrower  limit,  he  expressly 
affirms.  Humanity,  in  the  sense  of  a  philanthropio  regard 
for  the  race,  is  a  word  frequently  apon  his  lips.  Aoti- 
tbeses  like  that  of  Greek  and  Barbarian,  he  declares  to  be 
contrary  to  truth  and  nature.  A  good  man  is  not  even  to 
requite  injuries,  but  to  confine  himself  to  the  restraint  of 
the  a^ressor.  In  hb  political  coarse,  however,  and  in 
dealing  with  ethical  questions  in  the  concrete,  Cioero  too 
oAen  failed  to  exemplify  these  liberal  maxima.  There  is  a 
like  failure  to  realize  practically  his  religious  theories.  In 
his  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  and  in  that  on 
Divination,  he  shows  the  folly  of  polytheism,  and  of  the 
cnltus  connected  with  it.  He  wishes  that  it  were  as  easy 
to  discover  the  truth  as  to  confute  error.'  He  is  a  Theist, 
preferring  to  follow  Plato  in  the  belief  in  a  personal  God, 
rather  than  the  Stoics  in  their  dogma  of  the  impersonal 
spirit  of  nature.  He  finds  in  the  wonderful  order  of  the 
world  irresistible  evidence  of  the  supreme  Mind.  He  sees  a 
corroboration  of  thb  faith  in  the  concurrent  judgments  of 
men,  as  evinced  in  the  universal  prevalence  of  religion. 
Equally  strenuous  is  he  in  maintaining  that  the  soul  is 
immaterial  and  immortal.*  But  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  testing  the  character  of  his  convictions  when  he  is 
brought  into  circumstances  of  keen  distress.  What  was 
the  practical  force  and  value  of  these  opinions  ?  He  com- 
posed the  Tuscnlan  Discussions  when   he  was  sixty-two 

■  de  Nil  Deoram,  i.  32. 

■E.  g.  Disp.  TuBC  I,  xxvii.  xzvUl- 
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jeara  of  age,  after  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tallia. 
Just  afler  this  heav;  bereavement,  Jie  wrote  a  treadse  od 
Consolation,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviatiug  his  sorrow, — a 
treatise  which  is  loBt,  but  the  general  character  of  which 
he  describes.  The  topics  of  the  Tuscutan  Discussions  are 
the  Contempt  of  Death,  on  Beariug  Pain,  on  Grief  of 
Mind,  on  other  Perturbations  of  Mind,  on  the  Sufficiency 
of  Virtue  to  make  a  man  happy.  In  the  perusal  of  these 
writings,  we  are  struck  with  the  distinctness  with  which 
the  problems  of  life — the  practical  necessities  of  the  soul, 
exposed  as  it  is  to  afBiction,  and  looking  forward  to  deatb 
— are  discerned  and  stated.  We  are  equally  impressed 
with  the  efibrt  that  is  put  forth  to  find  a  ground  of  rest. 
Ingenious  reflections  are  brought  forward,  remedies  against 
grief,  which  in  Christianity  are  collateral  and  qnite  seo 
ondary  to  the  mun  sources  of  consolation.  He  says : 
"  There  are  some  who  think  with  Cleanthes  that  the  only 
duty  of  a  comforter  is  to  prove  that  what  one  is  lament- 
ing is  by  no  means  an  evil.  Others,  as  the  Peripatetics, 
prefer  saying  that  the  evil  is  not  great.  Others,  with 
Epjcurus,  seek  to  divert  your  attention  from  the  evil  to 
good.  Some  think  it  eu6Bcient  to  show  that  nothing  has 
happened  but  what  you  had  reason  to  expect ;  au^  this  is 
the  practice  of  the  Cyrenaics.  But  Chrysippus  thinks  that 
the  main  thing  in  comforting  is  to  remove  the  opinion 
from  the  person  who  is  grieving,  that  to  grieve  is  his 
bounden  duty.  There  are  others  who  bring  t^i^her 
all  these  various  kinds  of  consolation,  as  I  have  done 
myself  in  my  book  on  Consolation ;  for  as  my  own  mind 
was  much  disordered,  I  have  attempted  in  that  book  to 
discover  every  method  of  cure." '  "  The  principal  medi- 
cine to  be  applied  in  consolation  is  to  maintain  either 
that  it  is  no  evil  at  all,  or  a  very  inconsiderable  onej   the 
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next  best  to  that  is  to  speak  of  the  cotnmon  condition 
of  life,  having  a  view,  if  possible,  to  the  state  of  the  person 
whom  you  comfort  particalarly.  The  third  la  that  it  is  folly 
to  wear  yourself  out  with  grief  which  can  avail  nothing." 
He  saya  in  another  place :  "  In  order  to  persuade  those  to 
whom  any  misfortune  has  happened  that  they  can  and  ought 
to  bear  it,  it  is  very  useful  to  set  before  them  an  enumera- 
tion of  other  persons  who  have  borne  similar  calamities."  * 
To  be  sure,  Cicero  argues  eloquently  for  the  existence  of 
God,  and  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Bat  when  he  is 
himself  plunged  into  auction,  we  find  that  neither  he,  nor 
his  intimate  friends  who  strive  to  console  him,  recur  to 
truths  of  this  nature.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  discourses  composed  for  the  public  eye,  aud  the  &miliar 
letters  which  passed  between  him  and  these  friends.  His 
correspondence  with  Servius  Snipicius,  after  Tullia's  death, 
is  an  impressive  illustration  of  the  small  degree  of  practical 
power  which  these  religious  opinions  or  speculations  had 
over  the  minds  of  such  men.  The  Letter  of  Condolence 
which  Sulpicius  writes  to  Cicero  is  marked  by  refinement 
and  tenderness.  He  adverts  to  the  fiiU  of  the  Kepublic,  an 
event  which  had  filled  the  cup  of  grief  to  the  brim,  so  that 
no  new  eventcouldincrease  the  weight  of  calamity  that  had 
fallen  ou  his  friend ;  to  the  ruins  of  four  renowned  Grecian 
cities,  of  which  Corinth  was  one,  which  had  met  his  eyes 
upon  a  recent  voyage,  and  which  brought  to  mind  dis- 
asters compared  with  which  any  loss  that  an  individual 
could  sufier  is  small;*  to  the  fact  that  TuUia  had  lived  to 
witness  her  father's  public  honors  and  fame ;  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Cicero,  who  bad  sought  to  console  others, 

"  B.  iii.  29. 

'  Cttpl  egoroet  mecam  nc  cogitire:  Hens  I  noa  homnnciiH  indignt- 
mnr,  n  quia  noatrum  ialeriil  sut  occisiu  est,  quorum  vita  breviar  ease 
debet;  quaraaooloco  lot  c^pidoram fsdarera  pr<^ectajaceiil  f-^lerv.  StU- 
pituii  Citenrth  F.,  iv.  b. 
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TTOuld  be  charged  with  inconsiateocj  if  he  himgelf  gave 
wa^  to  sorrow.  These  are  among  the  promioent  thoughts 
in  this  remarkable  letter.  Cicero,  in  his  Keply,  dilates 
upon  the  peculiar  circumetances  of  aggravation  that  be- 
longed to  his  affliction,  being  deprived,  as  he  was,  of  the 
occupation  and  diversion  which  arise  from  offlcnal  employ- 
ment, and  lefl  without  a  solace  at  home.  *  In  neither  of 
these  letters  is  there  the  slightest  reference  to  Qod,  or  to  a 
future  life.  Cicero's  treatise  on  Old  Age  is  another  monu- 
ment of  the  vain  attempt  to  elevate  considerations  which, 
when  merely  snbordinate  and  auxiliary,  have  their  \'alue^ 
into  prime  sources  of  consolation.  How  current  the  con- 
solatory reflections  were,  which  are  recited  by  Cicero,  in 
his  moral  treatises,  is  evident  from  their  familiar  use  by 
other  writers.  Plutarch,  in  his  Letter  of  Consolation  to 
Apollonius,  who  had  lost  a  son,  and  in  his  Letter  to  his 
own  wife  after  the  death  of  his  daughter,  a  child  two  years 
of  age,  incorporates  some  of  these  reflections.  As  usual, 
he  inveighs  against  that  Stoical 'ajiathy  which  "can  never 
happen  to  a  man  without  detriment ;  for  as  now  the  body, 
so  soon  the  very  miod  would  be  wild  and  savage."  "  A 
wise  and  well  edurated  man,"  he  observes,  iu  the  first  of  these 
T.,etter8,  "  must  keep  his  emotions  within  proper  bounds. 
It  is  DO  unusual  thing  for  a  man  to  be  afflicted ;  Socrates 
was  right  in  saying  that  if  all  of  our  misfortunes  were  laid 
in  one  common  heap,  most  people  would  be  content^  instead 
of  taking  an  equal  share,  to  take  their  own  and  depart-;  the 
sufferer  endures  nothing  but  what  is  common  to  him  with 
other  men ;  how  irrational  to  wonder  when  tliat  perishes 
which  by  nature  is  perisluible;  we  must  call  to  mind  the 
reasons  which  we  have  ui^ed  to  our  kinsmen  when  they  were 
in  trouble,  and  apply  them  to  ourselves — these  thoughts  have 

'  When  in  exile,  Cicero  coaceived  of  hia  calamilies  u  altogether  ex- 
ceptiomJ. — See  Epiut,  ad  Auicunt,  iii.  10,  15. 
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■  protninent  place  ia  Plutarch's  Epistla  He  iotermiDgles 
refereoces  to  the  Provideace  of  God  which  may  have  or- 
dained for  US  what  is  beet,  and  to  the  poesible  felicity  of 
another  state  of  beiug.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life, 
even  in  Plutarch,  is  not  set  forth  as  a  firm  conviction,  but 
only  as  a  probability ;  and  be  makes  an  argument  in  behalf 
of  serenity,  on  the  hypothesis,  which  is  admitted  to  be  not  ab- 
solutely disproved,  that  death  is  the  dissipation  of  our  being, 
and  the  termination,  therefore,  of  pain  as  well  aa  of  joy.  Even 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  Stoical  school,  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  make  much  of  natural  fortitude  and  manliness  as 
a  means  of  counteracting  sorrow.  Plutarch  himself  says, 
that  when  evil  comes  "  one  must  put  on  a  masculine  brave 
Bpirit,  and  so  resolve  to  endure  it."  *  Plato  says  that  the 
principle  which  inclines  us  to  recollection  of  our  troubles 
and  to  lamentation,  is  "  irrational,  indolent,  and  cowardly." 
We  are  not,  "  like  children  who  have  had  a  fell,  to  be  keep- 
ing hold  of  the  part  struck  and  wasting  time  in  setting  up 
a  howl.".  Hence  the  emotional  nature  must  not  be  in- 
dulged. For  this  reason  the  dramatic  poets  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Republic.  This  poetry  "  feeds  and  waters 
the  passions  instead  of  withering  and  starving  them."  It 
evokes  pity  by  showing  us  the  calamities  of  others,  and  the 
result  ia  that  when  we  are  afflicted  we  pity  ourselves.  *  The 
Stoic  element  which  entered  into  the  character  of  Socrates, 
an  element  which  is  quite  discernible  in  Plato's  account  of 
his  apology  to  his  judges,  crops  out  occasionally  in  the 
Platonic  dialogues,  though  connected  with  other  tenets  not 
consonant  with  the  Stoical  system. 

In  Cicero's  time,  and  in  the  century  that  followed,  laith 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  mostly  confined  to  minds 
imbued  with  the  Platonic  influence.     We  have  adverted  to 

'Conaol,  ad  Apoll.,  1 
*  Bcpublic,  X.  SOS.  (Jowett,  U.  MS). 
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the  gloomy  disbelief  that  prevailed  in  a  clans  of  whom  the 
elder  Pliu}'  is  an  example, '  The  Epicureans  were  avowed 
free-thinkers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars,  the  Epi- 
curean creed  was  popular  at  Rome.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  &ct  that  Julius  Ccesar,  in  an  address 
to  the  Senate  agaiust  the  Infliction  of  capital  pnnisli- 
ment  upon  the  associates  of  Catiline,  maintainetl  that 
death  would  be  a  less  severe  peoal^,  since  it  would  end 
all  life  and  seDsation ;  the  idea  of  a  survival  of  the  sool  he 
treated  as  a  chimera.*  Tacitus,  who  was  not  without  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  gods,  and  in  their  providential 
agency,  shows  himself  to  be  a  doubting  adherent  of  the 
opinion  of  Chrysippus  that  the  soals  of  the  most  worthy 
survive  until  the  final  conflagration.  In  the  beautiful 
apostrophe  with  which  he  closes  the  Life  of  Agricola,  he  de- 
sires that  "  if  there  be  any  habitation  for  the  shades  of  the 
virtuous ;  if,  as  philosophers  suppose,  exalted  souls  do  not 
perish  with  the  body ;"  the  illustrious  dead  may  repose  in 
peace,  and  recall  hb  kindred  irom  vain  laments  to  the 
oontemplation  of  his  virtues. 

In  the  seooud  century,  along  with  the  revival  of  the 
ancieot  religion,  and  the  restoration  of  political  order,  phi- 
losophy played  a  more  important  part  as  an  educator  among 
the  Romans  than  it  had  ever  done  before.^  There  had  been 
not  only  a  popular  dislike  of  philosophers,  but  also  a  strong 
prejudice  against  any  absorbing  devotion  to  philosophical 
study,  which  was  felt  by  persons  like  Tacitus,  on  the  ground 
that  it  diverted  men's  minds  from  the  affairs  of  state,  and 
made  them  poor  citizens.  For  political  reasons  partly, 
from  a  sense  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  philosophical 
thinking,  philosophers  bad  been  repeatedly  banished  from 

>  See  abore,  p.  132.  *  BalluKt,  b.  c.  60. 

'  See,  on  this  subject,  Boimier,  La  Rdigum  Eomaine,  etc.,  li.  410  seq. 
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Rome  in  the  course  of  the  first  century ;  but,  after  the  death 
of  Domitiau,  philoeophy  not  only  gained  a  toleration,  but 
often  received  on  effective  personal  patronage  from  the 
Emperors.  There  was  still  a  popular  aotipatJiy  from  the 
sappoeed  uselessnesa  of  studies  and  discussions  of  this  na- 
ture, and  iroiD  the  Pharisaical  character  of  many  who  were 
devoted  to  them.  There  was,  also,  a  vehement  opposition 
from  the  rhetoridans  like  Quintittan,  who  had  to  defend 
themselves  against  ceosoriooB  criticism,  and  who  claimed 
that  etbies  was  embraced  in  tbeir  own  art,  since  virtue  was 
an  essential  quality  of  a  trne  orator.  A  great  number  of 
the  noblest  minds  embraced  Stoicism,  though  the  systems 
of  Epicurus,  and  the  Eclectic  school  were  not  without 
numerous  adherents.  Philosophers  taught  in  schools,  deli- 
vering lectures  which  were  often  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  taking  nnder  their  oversight  the  entire  conduct 
of  the  young  men  who  adopted  them  as  guides  in  the  for- 
mation of  character.  Their  exactions  were  sometimes  severe, 
and  their  rebukes  fitithful.  Besides  the  work  of  philoso- 
phers in  this  public  capacity  as  the  heads  of  schools,  they 
exerted  their  influence  in  a  more  private  relation.  They 
were  sometimes  received  into  the  families  of  the  great  in  the 
character  of  spiritnal  advLsers.  As  a  pastor  or  confessor, 
the  philoeopher  solved  questions  of  duty,  gave  counsel,  and 
administered  consolation,  in  the  household  where  he  took 
np  his  abode.  In  certain  cases,  he  accompanied  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  soothed  in  the  lost  moments  of  life,  per- 
sons sentenced  to  death,  ostensibly  for  political  offences. 
If  these  household  instructors,  like  chnplaina  in  great  &mi- 
lies  in  more  modern  times,  were,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  Lucian,  occasionally  subject  to  indignities,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  not  unfrequently  they  iield  a  dignified  and 
nselbl  position.  Princes  associated  with  these  philoso- 
phers for  the  sake  of  their  instructive  companionship. 
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There  was  a  certaia  claaa  of  philosophers,  the  Cjmics, 
who  engaged  in  a  distiactivelf  misaioDaty  work.  Like 
mendicant  friars,  they  perambalated  the  streets  and  high* 
ways,  offering  their  doctriae  and  their  rebukes  to  whomso- 
ever they  chose  to  address.  Hated  and  despised  as  they 
were,  not  unfrequently  with  good  cause,  there  were  not 
wanting  among  them  individuals  of  a  mild  spirit,  and  of 
disinterested,  noble  aims.  Epictetus,  in  one  of  his  Dis- 
courses, has  sketched  the  ideal  of  the  Cyuio  Missionary.' 
He  who  takes  upon  him  this  work,  it  is  said,  must  not  do 
it  without  divine  guidance.  He  must  not  presumptuously 
take  this  offioe  upon  himself.  He  must  divest  himself  of 
discontent,  and  of  all  the  excitements  of  passion.  He  miut 
pnrify  his  mind ;  leara  to  despise  the  body,  and  give  up 
all  dread  of  death.  He  must  be,  and  feel  himself  to  be,  a 
messenger  from  Zeus  to  men,  and  must  tell  them  the  truth 
at  all  hazards.  He  must  give  up.  house,  land,  property, 
and  external  comforts  of  all  sorts,  and  take  up  with  the 
hardest  fare.  He  must  not  return  evil  for  evil,  hut  as  a 
brother  love  those  who  beat  him.  He  must,  as  the  ser- 
vant of  Zeus,  be  indifferent  to  Csesar  or  toProconsuI.  He 
must  be  without  the  distraction  of  worldly  care — Epictetns 
uses  the  same  word  (d,TS|OfffT(iffratc)  with  Paul  {1  Cor.  vii. 
35)  — that  he  may  be  entirely  attentive  to  the  service  of 
.  God ;  and  for  this  reason  he  must  abstain  from  marriage. 
He  must  have  a  sound  bodily  constitution,  so  tiiat  bis 
pure  doctrine  aud  exalted  standard  may  not  be  attributed 
to  the  accident  of  bodily  infirmity.  He  must  be  endowed 
with  natural  tact  and  acuteness.  He  must,  above  all,  be 
free  from  every  vice,  with  his  reason  clearer  than  the  sua. 
Few,  if  any,  fulfilled  the  lofty  ideal  which  the  Stoic  sage 
presents  of  one  who  undertakes  to  reform  and  guide  his 
fellow-men.     Yet  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  such  aa 
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ideal  was  exhibited,  aod  that,  here  and  there,  an  individual 
was  found  who  made  some  near  approach  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  it. 

Philosophy  yielded  a  certain  amoont  of  strength  and 
solace  to  able  and  cultivated  men ;  an  increased  amount, 
we  may  say,  among  the  Roroanii,  in  the  second  century,  as 
compared  with  the  age  that  witnessed  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  -  The  Stoics  looked  forward  to  a  continuance 
for  an  indefinite,  though  limited  period,  of  personal  life 
beyond  the  grave.  Platonists  may  not  unfrequently  have 
cherished  a  larger  hope.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
philosophy  exerted  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  mass 
of  mankind,  either  in  tlie  way  of  restraint  or  of  inspira- 
tion. They  were  lefl  in  the  adversities  of  life,  in  sickness, 
in  bereavement,  and  in  death,  to  such  consolation  as  was 
to  be  drawn  from  the  old  mythological  system.  The  epi- 
taphs in  memory  of  the  dead  in  some  eases  betray  a  crass 
materialism,  in  other  cases  a  bitter  and  resentful  despair; 
while  many  express  a  hope  in  behalf  of  the  beloved  who 
are  gone,  which  is  slow  to  be  extinguished  In  the  human 
heart 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  ancient  philosophy  in  its 
entire  course,  we  find  in  it  nothing  nearer  to  Christianity 
than  the  saying  of  PUto  that  man  is  to  resemble  God. 
But,  on  the  path  of  speculation,  how  defective  and  dis- 
cordant are  the  oonoeptions  of  God  I  And  if  God  were 
adeqoately  known,  how  shall  the  fetters  of  evil  be  broken, 
and  the  soul  attwn  to  its  ideal  ?  It  is  just  these  questions 
that  Christianity  meets  through  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  God,  the  Head  of  that  universal  society  on 
which  Cicero  delighted  to  dwell,  is  brought  near,  in  all  " 
Hia  purity  and  love,  to  the  apprehension,  not  of  a  coterie 
of  philosophers  merely,  but  of  the  humble  and  ignorant. 
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There  13  a  real  deliveranoe  frooi  the  burdeD  of  evil, 
achieved  through  Christ,  actually  for  Himself,  and  po- 
tentially for  loankind.  How  altered  in  their  whole  cha- 
racter are  the  ethical  maxims  which,  in  form,  may  not  be 
without  a  parallel  in  heathen  sages  I  Foi^iveness,  forbear- 
ance, pity  for  the  poor,  universal  compassion,  are  no  longer 
abstractions,  derived  from  speculation  on  the  attributes  of 
Deity.  They  are  a  part  of  tlie  example  of  God.  He  has 
so  dealt  with  us  in  the  mission  and  death  of  His  Son. ' 
The  Cross  of  Christ  was  the  practical  power  that  annihi- 
lated artificial  distinctions  among  mankind,  and  made 
human  brotherhood  a  reality.  In  this  new  setting,  ethical 
precepts  gain  a  depth  of  earnestness  and  a  force  of  impres- 
sion which  heathen  philosophy  could  never  impart.  We 
might  as  well  claim  for  starlight  the  brightness  and  warmth 
of  a  noon-day  sun. 

■SeeCol-iii.  12;  Eph.  iv.  32;  I  Pet.  u.  18 ;  2  Cor.  x.  1 ;  LnkexxiL 
27;  Johnxiii.  14;  IJohn  iJL  16;  2  Cor.  Tiii.  9;Eph.Y.  2;Pha.ii.7j 
Hid  the  NeiT  Testament  paatim. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  STATE  OF  HORALS  IN   ANCIENT   HEATHEN   SOCIETY. 

Beneath  the  tranquillity  that  prevailed  under  the  rule 
of  Augustas  Ciesar,  there  appeared  appalling  eigus  of  ex- 
haastioD  and  decay  in  the  central  portions  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  world  waa  weary  of  strife,  and  resigned 
itself  to  the  sway  of  a  master  who  was  supported  by  a 
standing  army  of  340,000  men,  and  who,  by  absorbing  the 
various  magistracies  in  his  own  person,  knew  how  to  com- 
bine the  substance  of  absolute  power  with  the  forms  of 
repnblican  government.  But  the  decay  of  that  virile  ener- 
gy, the  loss  of  that  virtue,  which  had  carried  Rome  forward 
on  its  career  of  conquest,  were  visible  on  every  hand.  The 
civil  wars,  from  the  time  of  Sylla,  had  desolated  the  most 
flourishing  r^ons  of  the  Empire.  The  wars  in  Gaul  had 
been  attended  with  an  enormous  destruction  of  life  in  that 
country.  Of  these  wars  Plutarch  says  that  Cnsar  had  not 
pursued  them  for  ten  years  "when  he  had  taken  by  storm 
800  towns,  subdued  300  states,  and  of  the  3,000,000  of 
men  who  made  up  the  gross  sum  of  those  with  whom  at 
several  times  he  engaged,  he  had  killed  1,000,000,  and 
taken  captive  a  second,'"  This  loss  of  population  was  par- 
tially made  up  by  the  lai^  influx  of  Roman  colonists. 
There  were  countries,  like  Sicily  and  Egypt,  whose  extra- 
(mlinary  fertility  enabled  them  to  recover  rapidly  trom  the 
devastating  eflects  of  war,  and  to  furnish  supplies  of  food 
to  provinces  whose  agriculture  was  blighted.    Greece,  as  a 
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conseqneiice  of  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  wars,  was 
covered  with  ruins.  The  most  of  her  renowned  cities  were 
reduced  to  villages.  Corinth  onlj,  favored  by  its  situa- 
tion, rose  from  its  ashes,  and  gained  rapidly  in  population 
aud  wealth — the  increase  of  luxury  and  profligai^  keeping 
pace  with  its  growth.  The  nobler  qualities  of  the  Hellenic 
race  bad  vanished.  Still  proud  of  their  blood,  dexterous, 
supple,  unprincipled,  and  accomplished  in  the  art  of  cater- 
ing to  the  appetite  for  amusement  and  sensual  indulgence, 
tbey  swarmed  in  Italy  and  Rome,  and  iufecteS  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  domestic  and  social  life  with  their  pestiferous 
influenoe.  Juvenal  pours  out  bis  wrath  at  seeing  "a  Gre- 
cian capital  in  Italy,"  *  and  bis  scorn  at 

''The  flattering,  cringing,  treocheroiu,  Htful  imoe, 
Of  fluent  tongue,  And  neTer-bluBhing  Tace, 
A  Protean  tribe,  one  knova  not  what  to  call, 
That  ahiflB  to  everj  form,  and  Bhines  in  all."  ' 

"  Greece,"  he  says,  "  is  a  theatre  where  all  are  players ;" 
this  versatile,  insincere,  sensual  race  "  make  all  parts  their 


*  The«e  lines  of  Oiflbrd  are  a  free  paraphrase  of  the  ori{{{nal :  — 
''  Ingeninm  yelox,  aadacia  perdila,  aermo 
Promptoi,  el  Iseo  torrendor:  ede  quid  iUam 
Esse  pntes  T    qaemris  hominem  eecum  attulit  ad  om  : 
GrammaticDs,  Bhetor,  Q«ometrea,  lector,  AUptes, 
Angnr,  Schcenobates,  Hedlcua,  Uagtu :  omnia  novit : 
GracalnB  esurieni  in  Ccelum,  juBKris,  ibit."     S«t.  iii.  73-78, 
A  mor« literal  rendering  ie  tbatof  Mndan: — 
''A  qnick  wit,  deepeiste  impudence,  speech 
Beadj,  and  more  rapid  than  Isrob.     Sb/— what  do  jon 
Think  him  to  be  7    He  has  brought  ub  with  himwlf  what 

Qnunmarian,  Rhetorician,  Geometrician,  lUnter,  Anoinfer,  - 
Angnr,  Rope-dancer,  PbTaicien,  Wiiard :  he  know*  all  things. 
A  hungry  Greek  wilt  go  into  heaveo,  if  yon  oonmuud." 
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own ;"  they  cast  on  enchantment  over  all,  and  defile  what- 
erer  they  touch. 

The  population  of  Italy,  like  that  of  Greece,  was 
diminiahmg.  The  slaughter  of  men  in  battle  was  a  cause, 
but  not  the  chief  cause,  of  this  remarkable  fact.  The  country 
was  blighted  by  slavery,  to  which  more  than  to  any  other 
agency  the  iall  of  Rome  was  eventually  due. ,  In  the  room 
of  the  fiirmers  who  had  once  owned  the  soil  which  they 
tilled,  and  who  had  filled  the  Roman  armies  with  hardy 
soldiers,  were  the  few  great  proprietors,  each  with  his  throng 
of  bondmen  who  toiled  in  the  fields  with  fetters  on  their 
limbs.  Thus  the  race  of  independent  Italian  yeomen  was 
extirpated.  It  was  one  consequence  of  this  calamitous 
change,  that  numerous  acres,  which  had  previously  been 
cultivated  with  the  plough  and  the  spade,  were  turned  into 
grazing  land.  The  grain  and  the  wine  which  had  once 
been  produced  at  home  were  now  imported  from  abroad. 
Moreover,  the  small  land-owners  who  had  been  left,  were 
expelled  irom  their  homes,  in  large  numbers,  to  give 
place  to  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  legions  of  Augus- 
tus. These,  disinclined  to  labor,  and  having  no  relish  for 
their  new  abodes,  parted  with  their  property — thus  en- 
lari^ng  further  the  estates  of  the  great  slave-holders — 
and  resorted  to  Rome,  to  swell  the  multitude  of  vaga- 
bonds who  mehed  to  the  Capital  from  all  quarters,  for 
purposes  of  pleasure  or  crime,  or  in  order  to  teed  at 
the  public  crib.  The  population  of  Borne  exceeded 
1,000,000,  and,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  pro- 
bably rose  to  double  this  number." '  In  the  vast  throng 
that  crowded  its  narrow  streets,  which  ran  between  houses 
built  higher  than  in  other  ancient  cities,  were  mingled  the 
costumes  of  every  nation,  and  the  confused  accents  of  a 

'  See  Friedl&nder,  SUteivjaduehte  Rami.,  i.  54  seq.,  where  the  calcnla- 
tfaoa  of  Bonsen,  Zumpt,  Marqoaidt,  and  others  ate  oonudered. 
13 
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hundred  dialects.  No  small  fraction  of  this  motley  popiH 
lace  was  made  up  of  the  scum  of  all  the  proriuces.  Juve- 
nal oomplainB  that 

"  Long  dnoe  the  strei 
Has  disembogoed  it 

A  hoet  of  ad7enturers  had  come  to  iuainuate  themselvee 
into  the  oonfidenoe  of  the  great,  and  to  step  into  their  shoes.* 
Not  lees  than  200,000  persons  were  supported  by  donations 
of  mdney  and  provisions  from  the  government.  To  these 
we  are  to  add  legions  of  mendicants,  who  picked  ap  their 
living  by  beggary  or  theft,  and  lodged  at  night  in  the4M)r- 
ticoes  of  temples  and  of  other  public  edifices.  There  was 
never  a  more  terrible  contrast  between  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  the  opulence  and  laxnry  of  the  few, 
and  the  destitution  of  the  many.  Shivery  had  rendered 
all  manaal  industry  disreputable.  Even  Cicero  takes  this 
view,  making  an  exception  only  in  fiivor  of  the  fine  arts, 
where  money  is  not  the  sole  object  of  pursuit.  Ordinary 
trade  is  stigmatized  as  unworthy ;  teaching,  and  commerce 
on  a  large  scale,  he  regards  as  not  unbecoming. 

Of  course,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  morals 
at  any  given  time,  caution  is  requisite.  The  vehement  re- 
bukes of  an  austere  philosopher,  and  the  humorous  exag- 
gerations of  a  satirist,  cannot  be  literally  taken.  We  must 
guard  against  generalizing  from  exceptional  instances  of 
depravi^.  In  the  worst  times  of  Rome,  there  were  men 
of  probity,  and  women  of  unsullied  virtue.  There  were 
femilies  bound  together  by  tender  aflfection.  There  were 
twave  and  generous  actions,  and  examples  of  high  conrage 

'  "  Jwn  pridem  Sttui  in  Hberim  defloxit  Onmtea 
£t  linguam  tit  moraa  et  cum  tibicine  cfaordu 
Obliquaa  nee  non  gentilia  tympsiu  Becum 
Vexil  et  ftd  Circem  juwu  prostare  puellsB.'*    Sot  iii.  62-65. 
■  Vucem  DM^mrnin  domnum  dominiqne  futuii."  JureniJ,  Sat.  iIL  TL 
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and  self-sacrifice  for  the  pnblic  good.  There  were  not  want- 
ing individuals  to  protect  against  the  baseness  and  corrup- 
tion of  ^eir  age.  And  we  must  not  overlook  the  extent 
of  profligacjr  that  may  exist  in  our  own  daj,  in  ChristiaD 
countries,  and  especially  in  populous  cities.  Bat  when  all 
allowance}  are  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ajicient 
society,  at  the  particular  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
presented  a  scene  of  unexampled  demoralization.  "  To  see 
the  world  in  its  worst  estate  we  turn  to  the  age  of  the  satt- 
rista  and  of  Tacitus,  when  all  the  different  streams  of  evil, 
oomiog  firom  east,  west,  north,  south,  the  vices  of  barbarism 
and  the  vices  of  civilization,  remnants  of  ancient  cults,  and 
the  latest  refinements  of  luxury  and  impurity,  met  and 
mingled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber." '  Some  scholars  have 
been  disposed  to  deny  that  Uie  mytholc^cal  religion, 
through  the  stories  of  vioe  and  crime  perpetrated  by  the 
objects  of  worship,  tended  to  corrupt  the  popular  mind.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  the  noble  and  beautiful  forms  which 
art  gave  to  the  divinities  must  have  exerted  on  their  be- 
holders an  elevating  influence.  But  these  same  divinities 
were  believed  to  be  capable  of  the  worst  forms  of  iniquity. 
What  must  have  been  the  effect  ofthis  belief  on  the  yqung? 
It  is  idle  to  call  in  question  the  judgment  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  ou  this  point  The  latter,  speaking  of  the  stories  in 
Homer  about  the  heroes,  as  well  as  the  deities,  says:  "  They 
are  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  du  those  who  hear  them ;  for 
everybody  will  b^n  to  excuse  his  own  vices  when  he  is 
convinced  that  similar  wickednesses  are  always  being  per- 
petrated by  the  kindred  of  the  gods."  *    But  Homer  was  the 

•  ProfenoT  Jcrw«*t,  £^j<a  c^flL  Paul,  p.  76. 

■  Eal  fi^  roif  >«  imiotei  0)ji0tpi-  irif  yap  Itarr^  fu)7i;iw»  *f"  ««* 
'"^  "leiii;  &(  ipa  Toioura  irp&mmat  n  ml  tirpamv  mil  ol  ^tOv  &yxf^- 
lofm,  Zvi«c  hn*t,  etc.  Bep.  iii.  391  (Jmrett  li.  216).  See,  tloo,  Arta- 
tode,  Ptia.  riL  17. 
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one  school-book  of  Grecian  yoath.  Kath^phro  jostifies  hia 
treatment  of  his  own  father  by  appealing  to  the  example  of 
Zeos ;  and  Socrates,  denying  that  the  story  is  true,  says  that 
his  rejectioD  of  these  im pious  myths  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
charge  ofimpietywhich  was commooly  brought  against  him,' 
The  causes  of  sornl  demoralization  in  the  age  of  Augustus 
were  manifold;  of  the  fact  there  is  abundant  evidence. 
When  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  opening  of  his  Letter  to  the 
Bomans,  describes  the  hideous  vices  that  prevailed  among 
the  heathen,  be  speaks  as  an  eye-witness.'  That  terrible 
indictment  is  not  more  severe  than  the  indignant  assertions 
of  Seoeca.  He  compares  society,  where  every  one  makes 
his  profit  by  injuring  somebody  else,  to  the  life  of  gladiators, 
who  live  together  to  fight  each  other.  "All  things,"  he 
says,  "are  full  of  crimes  and  vices.  More  is  perpetrated 
than  can  be  removed  by  force.  There  is  a  stru^le  to  see 
which  will  excel  in  iniquity.  Daily  the  appetite  for  sin 
increases,  the  sense  of  shame  diminishes.  Casting  away 
all  respect  for  right  and  justice,  lust  hurries  whithersoever 
it  will.  Crimes  are  no  longer  secret ;  they  stalk  before  the 
eyes  of  men.  Iniqni^  has  so  free  a  course  in  public,  it  so 
dominates  in  all  hearts,  that  innocence  is  not  only  rare — it 
does  not  exist  at  all.  -  It  is  not  a  case  of  violations  of  law 
in  individual  cases,  few  in  number.  From  all  sides,  as  at 
a  given  signal,  men  rush  together,  confounding  good  and 
evil."  *  He  then  proceeds  to  specify,  in  a  long  oatal<^e,  the 

■  EadiTpli.,  6.    (Jovett,  I,  3DS.) 

■  Eom.  i.  24-32. 

*  "  KnnquSim  inisci  desinet  Bapieon,  hi  semel  coeperit ;  omnia  Meteri< 
bm  et  idtiii  plena  mnt ;  plus  committitar,  qnam  qaod  poesit  <x>erdtione 
Mnari.  Certator  ingenti  quodam  neqaitin  cerUunine:  mt^or  qnoUdie 
peccandi  cnpiditss,  minor  TerecnndiaesL  Expulso  melioris  Kqoiorisque 
respectn,  quoconque  ruum  tut,  libido  m  impinpt;  neo  fbrlm  jam 
acdera  sunl;  pnetrr  ocnlos  eunt  \  adeoqiie  in  pablicum  mina  oeqaitia 
ert,  et  in  omaibos  pecioribtu  evaluit,  ut  innocentia  uon  ran,  aed  nulla 
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forma  of  iniqmty,  Bome  of  them  revolting  and  nnnatoral 
crimes,  which  exhibited  themselves  on  every  hand.  We 
must  allow  something  for  the  spirit  of  declamation  that 
belongs  to  the  Bomaa  philosopher;  yet  his  testimony  is 
borne  out  in  its  general  tenor  by  other  evidence.  The 
contrast  between  the  Kome  of  an  earlier  age,  and  Rome 
as  it  had  then  come  to  be,  through  these  social  evils,  was 
a  theme  of  indignant  and  sorrowful  remark.  It  is  true 
that  the  Roman  oommnnity  at  the  outset  was  virtuous. 
The  people  were  temperate,  industrious,  and,  after  a  man- 
ner, oonscioitious.  The  domestic,  as  well  as  the  public 
virtues,  prevailed.  But  after  the  power  of  Rome  had 
spread,  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  followed 
by  the  subjugation  of  the  East  and  of  Egypt;  after  the 
incoming  of  wealth,  the  aiqoaintance  with  Asiatic  luxury 
and  vice,  the  committal  of  the  young  to  Greek  pedagogues, 
the  spread  of  Greek  mythology  and  art,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Greek  stage,  the  old  Roman  character  was 
broken  down.  The  absence  of  a  oertata  refinement,  which 
belonged  to  the  Greeks  even  when  they  were  steeped  in 
seosuality,  led  to  an  indulgence  in  loathsome  excesses,  such 
as  gluttony,  to  which  we  find  the  Romans  addicted. 

In  considering  the  state  of  morals  among  the  an(dent  na- 
tions,  we  single  out  certain  topics  for  special  remark.' 

(it.  Nnmqaid  nim  siiigali  et  paad  mpere  legem  T  TJndlqii^,  velot 
ligDo  dato,  ad  fta  nefuque,  muc«ndum  courti  mnt."     De  Jro,  u.  8. 

I  On  Ihe  inor»l«  of  the  andent  heathen  (wdety,  mo  TholoA'a  Emt^ 
in  Neander'B  DmiiHiTdigtaim,  vol.  i.  (1823);  tmnHlKed  in  theBiW. 
iUpaniory.  toI.  ii.  Thw*  tnajt,  though  presenting  a  mm  of  traques- 
tiooable  beta,  were  designed  to  exhibit  the  dark  ride  of  heathenism. 
The  rooi«  plearii^  featurM  of  ancient  Bodety  Neander  wai  to  preset  in 
■notfacr  tm*J,  which,  however,  wan  not  written.  A  plea  for  the  benefi- 
cial inflnence  of  Greek  art  wa«  made  hj  F.  Jacob,  in  hii  emy  Urber  di» 
BrnehiMg  d.  Hc&Mn  tor  Sittiu^JteU,  trsnilated  in  the  Cbutuoi  Svdia 
pabliahedb7Se>ra,EdwaTdi,  udFelton  [BoBton,1843).    See,  howerer, 
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1.  Immoralities  wimeded  mih  v)or^ip.  Among  variooB 
nations  of  antiquity,  human  sacrifioes  were  in  vogae.  The 
Tyrians  and  Culhaginians  threw  children  into  the  fire  as 
an  offering  to  Moloch.  The  Dniidical  priests  in  Gaul 
eUnghtered  haman  victims.  In  pre-historio  times,  humau 
sacrifices  had  been  practised  l>y  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  far^med  story  of  Iphigenia  is  an  illustration  of  this 
primitiTfl  custom.  In  later  ages  the  Greek  and  Komaa 
feeling  did  not  countenance  this  sort  of  brutality.  Yet 
isolated  examples  are  recorded  of  the  revival  of  the  hor- 
rible custom.  In  the  year  227  B.  c,  when  it  was  found 
in  die  Sil^lline  books  that  Gaula  and  Greeks  were  destined 
to  overpower  the  city,  the  Eomans,  in  order  to  verify  the 
prediction  and  thos  to  save  themselves  from  ruin,  caused  a 
man  and  woman  of  that  nation  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
fomm.  It  is  said  that  Sextus  Pompeiiie,  at  a  time  when 
a  storm  had  shattered  the  fleet  of  his  enemy,  caused  livit^ 
men,  as  well  as  horses,  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  as  an  offering 
to  Neptnne.  A  decree  <^  the  Senate,  b.  c  95,  had  abo- 
lished human  sacrifloes ;  but  tiie  elder  Pliny  tells  as  that 
in  bis  time  they  were  still  occasionally  made.  There  seems 
to  be  reason  to  believe,  although  the  &ct  has  been  doubted 
by  some,  that  Augustus,  after  the  surrender  of  Perusia, 
caused  300  captives  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Julius.  * 

Licentiousness  entered  into  the  rites  of  heathen  worship. 
Prostitution  was  not  made  a  part  of  reli^ous  service 
among  the  Babylonians  and  other  Semitic  peoples  alone. 

Qieieler*)!  critidam  npoo  JacoVi  view,  Kireiwgetek.  I.  29,  n.  1.  There 
M  a  fiill  discDMioD  of  the  rabject  hj  Dr.  DSllinger  in  his  SlndenMum  u. 
Jvdmtlrum.  Bat  the  bcis  adduced  bj  thif  leanied  irriter  are  not  alwajs 
■triotlj  TeriGable.  Larapoona  and  gotdp  were  not  mora  troatwortbj  in 
ancient  times  than  the;  are  now.  Compare  Ibe  anecdotea  of  Jaliiu  Cr- 
nr  laken  np  t^  D6llinger  (p.  719)  from  Saetualiu,  irith  the  remarks  of 
Uerivale,  Hitloiy  of  the  Somant,  ii.  390. 
'  Suet.,  OeUn.  16,  Seneca,  dc  Clan.,  I.  U  ("post  Peraunasaras"). 
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It  was  practised,  likewise,  id  honor  of  Aphrodite  at 
Coriath.  The  indecent  song?,  Bymbols,  and  reveliy,  which 
attended  the  Bacchanalian  and  other  festivalB,  cannot  be 
mentioned  in  detail.  The  Baocfaiii  orgies  were  carried  by 
the  Greeks  to  Etrurian  and  being  thenoe  transferred  to 
Rome,  led  to  most  indecent  and  iniqaitous  excesses;  ao 
that  the  conauls,  in  the  yesr  189  b.  c,  interfered  to  sup> 
prees  ceremonies  that  involved  murder,  as  well  aa  gross 
debauchery.  At  that  time,  seven  thousand  persons  in 
Rome  were  united  in  the  practice  of  these  frightful  orgies. 
Livy  states  that  subsequently  a  Prtetor  condemned  to 
death,  in  one  year,  3,000  persona  on  the  charge  of  poison- 
ing, where  crime  waa  mixed  up  with  religion.  *  The 
Romans,  notwithstanding  their  earlier  r^ard  for  decency, 
admitted  rites  of  an  opposite  character.  Mythological 
stories,  which  were  adapted  to  excite  the  baser  propensities, 
were  represented  in  pictures  and  statues,  and  swelled  the 
tide  of  corruption  which  beat  with  ever  increasing  force 
against  the  ancient  barriers  of  chastity  and  order. 

2.  ITie  character  and  poaUion  of  wotaen.  In  Greece, 
womea  enjoyed  relatively  less  ireedom,  and  less  influence 
in  their  &mi]ies,  in  the  age  of  Pericles  than  in  the  Homerio 
period.  Little  pains  were  taken  with  their  education. 
Before  their  marriage,  they  were  kept  in  seclusion,  and 
under  wateh.  After  their  marriage,  they  managed  their 
households,  governed  their  children  and  alavee;  but  they 
had  their  own  apartments,  separate  from  the  husband, 
and  seldom  lefb  their  dwellings.  They  ate  at  the  same 
table  with  their  husbands,  but  did  not  do  this  when  he 
had  gaeste,  nor  did  they  go  out  with  him  when  he  took 
meals  with  his  friends  abroad.  The  purity  of  the  wife 
end  mother  was  guarded  by  strict  laws ;  hut  the  utmost 
laxity  in  this  respect  was  allowed  to  males.     Higher  ideas 


■  XiTT  xxxi.  8-19.    See  DolUnger,  p.  4S2. 
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in  r^ard  to  the  education  of  females,  and  the  relation  of 
the  wife  to  the  hnabaDd,  are  found  in  Plato  and  Plutarch.' 
Bat  Plato  was  so  &r  governed  by  the  prevalent  view 
that  the  prime  object  of  the  marriage  relation  was  to  raise 
ap  citizens,  strong  in  body  as  well  ae  of  soand  mind, 
and  was  so  oblivions  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  marriage, 
that  he  makes  a  community  of  wives  one  characteristic 
of  the  ideal  republic.  Cultivated  Greeks  made  com- 
panions of  the  hetterse,  or  oourtesans,  who  were  sometimes 
witty  and  educated.  So  innocent  waa  the  occupation  of 
thb  class  of  persons  deemed  to  be  that  we  find  Socrates 
making  a  visit  to  Theodota,  who  waa  one  of  them,  and 
giving  her  advice  on  the  best  means  of  prosecnting  her 
business  of  winning  and  keeping  "  friends."  *  The  pro- 
fligacy that  reigned  in  the  declining  ^  of  Qrecian  his- 
tory is  illustrated  in  the  story  of  Pbryne.  This  &mous 
courtesan  amassed  such  wealth  that  she  could  offer  to  boild 
the  walls  o{  Thebes.  Praxiteles  and  Hyperides  were 
among  her  adorers ;  and  when  she  was  charged  with  Athe- 
ism, the  latter  secured  her  acquittal  by  bidding  her  nnveil 
her  bosom  to  the  eyes  of  the  judges.  Finally  at  Eleosis, 
in  the  preeenoe  of  myriads  of  spectators  &om  all  Greece, 
she  personated  Venus  by  entering  naked  into  the  waves. 

In  Rome,  the  wife  from  the  first  liad  a  higher  position 
in  the  household.  Notwithstanding  the  absolute  anthorily 
in  the  fimiily,  which  was  conceded  to  the  hnsband,  she  was 
more  his  companion.  Matrons  of  the  type  of  Cornelia 
were  a  subject  of  patriotic  pride.  Matrimonial  fidelity  was 
for  a  long  period  remarkably  observed.  The  Romans 
boasted  that  fiir  tiie  first  five  handred  years  of  their  his- 
tory, there  was  no  instance  of  divorce.  But  the  old  senti- 
ments rapidly  passed  away  under  the  infinenoe  of  Hellen- 
ism, and  in  the  general  decline  of  Roman  character.  As 
^  Plutarch,  de  Amort,  24, 2C.  '  XBDophon,  ifon-,  iii- 11. 
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vttij  as  131  B.C.,  Metellas  MacedoDicoa,  who  was  held  id 
general  admiration  tuv  his  honorable  domeatio  life,  in  a 
speech  described  marriage  as  an  oppressive  burden  which 
dtizens  would  gladly  be  olear  o^  but  which  they  were 
bound  to  undertake  Irom  a  sense  of  daty. '  Divorce  be- 
came more  and  more  oommon.  Marcus  Cato  did  not 
hesitate  to  part  from  his  wife,  with  the  consent  of  her  ' 
&ther,  and  to  hand  her  over  to  his  friend,  Hortensins; 
and  then,  afler  his  death,  to  marry  her  again.*  The  form 
of  marriage  which  inTolved  the  stricter  Ic^l  and  religious 
sanctions,  gradually  disappeared,  and  marriages  without 
the  manvs,  admitting  of  easy  separation,  became  universal. 
Divorces  came  to  be  events  of  every-day  occurrence.  Cicero 
divorced  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  thirty  years, 
and  married  a  yonng  woman  of  wealth.  Her,  also,  he 
soon  divorced.  Seneca  speaks  of  "  illustrious  and  noble  " 
women  who  reckoned  time  not  by  the  number  of  tlie  con- 
suls, but  by  the  number  of  their  successive  husbands. ' 
Meantime,  eedaction  and  adultery  spread  until  RoraaD  so- 
ciety had  become  a  sink  of  pollution.  "  Liaisons  in  the 
first  faonsea,"  says  Mofamsen,  "had  become  so  frequent, 
that  only  a  scandal  altogether  exceptional  could  make  them 
the  subject  of  special  talk;  a  judicial  interference  seemed 
now  almost  ridiculous."  *  The  Roman  aristocracy,  in  the 
warm  season,  flocked  to  the  watering-places  of  Baise  and 
Puteoli,  where  women  mixed  in  political  intrigues,  and, 
witli  yonng  efleminate  Roman  fops  at  their  side,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  amusements  and  vices  pecaliar  to  these 
places  of  fiwhionable  resort.  The  sb^  acquired  an  irre- 
sistible &8cinatJon,  and  women  belonging  to  high  families 
appeared  upon  it  as  dancers.     It  was  one  feature  of  this 

'  See  HumQueD,  iii.  602.  *  PlutarcK,  Oalo  Min.,  vii.  67. 

■  De  BcDcficiu,  iii.  IS.  *  HommBen,  iv.  618. 
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demoralized  condition  of  society  tbat  men  refused  to  many. 
They  preferred  an  illicit  gratification  of  tbe  senses,  and 
shraak  from  the  burdens  incident  to  a  connection  with 
such  women  as  were  open  to  their  choice,  addicted  as 
they  were  to  habits  of  profuse  expenditure.  The  eSarta 
of  Au^stus  to  promote  marriages  by  legal  enactments, 
which  o&red  bounties  to  those  who  would  take  wives,  bad 
little  effect  Where  marriages  took  plaoe,  tbe  children 
were  few  in  number,  and  parents  jH^ferred,  for  pecu- 
niary reasons,  to  remain  almost  or  altogether  childless. 
Such  parents  could  quote  the  authority  of  Cato  who  said, 
that  it  was  the  "duty  of  a  citizen  to  keep  great  wealth 
together,  and  therefore  not  to  b^et  too  many  children."' 
If  a  tithe  of  what  Juvenal  and  contemporary  writers  say 
on  this  matter  is  true,  lioentiouBnesa  pervaded  all  ranks 
of  Roman  society.  The  example  was  furnished  in  the 
impwial  &mily.  One  has  only  to  remember  the  almost 
incredible  wickedness  of  Messalina,  tbe  wife  of  Claudius  I., 
as  she  is  described  by  Tacitus,  to  learn  to  what  an  unex- 
ampled abyss  of  profligacy  a  Roman  woman  of  the  hi;i;he8t 
rank  could  descend.*  Tbe  multitudes  of  slaves  presented 
an  ever  present  temptation  to  sensual  indulgence.  This 
degradation  of  woman,  this  all-pervading  impurity,  be- 
longed to  tbe  provinces  as  well  as  the  capital. 

3.  Xurury  atvl  Iktravoganee.  Friedltinder  maintains 
tbat  the  common  representations  on  this  point  are  exagger- 
ated.' Too  much  baa  been  built  upon  exceptional  inci- 
dents of  wild  extravagance,  as,  for  example,  Uie  stwies  of 
costly  pearls  dissolved,  and  swallowed  from  tbe  goblet,  in 
some  fit  of  mad  caprioe.  The  monstrous  prodigality  of 
certain  emperors,  as  Nero  and  Caligula,  is  not  to  be  attri- 

I  Mommnen,  it-  613. 

*  TadtQi,  Annal.  xl.  20,  ST ;  Dio  Curiiu,  Ix.  IS,  81. 
,    *  Bee  Die  SiiUngack.  Somt.,  iii.  1  seq. 
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baled  to  their  eubjecto,  nor  even  to  other  emperorB,  some  of 
whom,  like  Vespasiso,  were  noted  for  frngality.  If  the 
Bomana  sought  for  new  delicacies  fur  the  table,  one  conse- 
quenoe  was  that  they  were  led  to  naturalize  in  Italy  a  great 
varie^  of  animals  and  plants  which  are  useful  tor  food. 
Even  the  vine,  with  theartofcnltivatiDg  it,  had  been  trans- 
planted at  an  earlier  day  £rom  Greece.  What  was  censured  by 
the  men  of  austere  views  is  ofton  something  connected  with 
food  or  dress  whidi  no  one  olgects  to  at  present.  For  ex- 
ample, Pliny  and  Seneoa  inveigh  against  the  use  of  snow 
for  cooling  drinks,  as  an  unnatoral  Inxary.  It  was  then 
something  new ;  but  so  &r  from  being  considered  a  super- 
fluity, ice  has  become  an  article  of  iudispensable  con- 
vmience,  esperaally  in  southern  latitudes.  The  entertain- 
ments of  the  higher  class  of  Romans,  their  wardrobes, 
their  silver,  and  jewels,  when  compared  with  what  is  wit- 
nessed now  amtmg  the  rich,  hardly  justify  the  ordinary 
jadgment.  Nether  were  the  incomes  of  rich  persons  in 
|«ivate  life  then  lai^^  than  the  incomes  of  iudividoals  of 
the  same  class  in  Europe  and  America  now,  Anecdotes 
relating  to  Bonum  habits  may  create  astonishment,  when 
in  troth  doe  examination  will  show  that  they  are  not 
without  a  parallel  in  modern  society.  It  must  be  remem- 
boed,  however,  that  the  Romans  hod  been  a  frugal  people, 
living  upon  the  products  of  their  own  soil.  The  infiox 
of  oommodities  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  through 
conqnesl  wad  oommeroe,  produced  a  vast  and  rather  sud- 
den revolution  in  their  habits.  It  may  be  true  that  bills 
of  &re  of  grand  feasts  at  Rome  do  not  display  a  more  pro- 
fuse variety  of  meats  and  viands  than  a  Lord  Mayor's  din- 
ner. But  unless  all  testimonies  are  &lse,  there  was  a 
ooane  appetite  for  food,  a  gluttony,  which  finds  no  analogy 
in  the  higher  circles  of  modem  society.  To  pay  two  hun- 
dred an^  fifty  dollars  for  a  single  fish — the  mullet— was 
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no  doubt  UDUsual ;  yet  occasional  instances  of  this  kind 
throw  light  upon  the  drift  of  social  habits  at  the  tame 
when  they  occurred.  The  humoroos  passage  in  which 
Juvenal  describes  the  assembling  of  the  chieb  of  state,  at 
the  call  of  Domitian,  to  determine  how  a  turbot  should  be 
cooked,  is  equally  significant '  The  reader  of  Cioero's 
letters  will  remember  the  description  of  his  reception  of 
JuIiuB  Csssar  at  his  country  villa,  where  it  is  incidentally 
mentioned  that  the  Dictator  took  an  emetic  in  conneo- 
tion  with  his  dinner.  *  It  was  no  nncommou  thing  for 
Boman  gentlemen  to  take  this  method  of  relieving  the 
riomach  of  its  contents,  id  order  that  they  might  indulge 
the  appetite  with  impunity,  or  prolong  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  beyond  the  wants  or  capacity  of  nature.*  There 
'is  no  evidence  that  this  loathsome  custom  was,  usually 
at  least,  from  a  sanitary  motive,  not  connected  with  in- 
temperance in  eating.  Suppers  were  extended  &r  into  the 
night.  Female  slaves  waited  on  the  tables,  attired  in  a  way 
to  excite  the  passions  of  the  guests  whom  they  served  ;  and 
when  they  were  inSamed  with  wine,  dancing-girls  were 
introduced,  and  a  scene  of  coarse  revelry  ensued.  The 
enormous  expenditure  in  baths,  in  villas  with  their  gardens 
and  fish-ponds,  in  magnificent  sepulchres,  and  in  works  of 
art  of  every  description,  needs  no  illustration.  The 
samptuary  laws  which  were  frequently  issued,  but  which 
were  violated  \ty  those  who  made  them,  testify  to  a  general 
sense  of  the  iact  tbataheadlong  passion  for  luxurious  living 
was  breaking  through  the  bonnds  of  propriety  and  of  tra- 
ditional custom.  Speaking  of  the  later  days  of  the  Re- 
public, Mommsen  says :  *  "  Extravagant  prices,  as  much  as 

>  Bat  IT. 

*  ThU  psMoge  ii  qnoted  in  Fonyth's  2/i/a  of  Oieera,  ii.  167. 

■  Compue  Seneca,  ad  Bdmat» :  "  Vomant  nt  edwnt,  edonl  nt  Tomant.'' 

•  VoL  UL  p.  601. 
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100,000  sesterces  (£1,000)  were  paid  for  an  exquisite 
cook.  Houses  were  constructed  with  special  reference  to 
this  object."  "  A  dinner  was  already  described  as  poor,  at 
which  the  fowls  were  served  up  to  the  guests  entire,  and 
not  merely  the  choice  portions."  "  At  banquets,  above  alb 
the  Romans  displayed  their  hosts  of  slaves  ministering  to 
luxury,  their  bands  of  musicians,  their  dancing-girls,  their 
el^ant  furniture,  their  carpets  glittering  with  gold,  or  pic- 
torially  embroidered,  their  rich  silver  plate."  Luxury 
vent  on  increasing  in  defiance  of  all  laws  designed  to  curb 
it.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  period  when  luxury  and 
extravagance  were  at  their  height  includes  the  tatter  days 
f^the  Republic,  and  the  centuiy  that  followed  the  battle  of 
Acdum,  extending  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

4.  Unnatural  Viee  and  Pollution.  In  any  comparison  of 
ancient  society  with  Christian  times,  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
over  in  absolute  silence  practices  too  revolting  to  admit  of 
more  than  a  passing  allusion.^  The  annataral  sensuality 
on  which  the  Apostle  Paul  poured  out  his  indignant  repro- 
bation, in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent  among  the  Greeks,  and  was 
taugbt  by  tliem  to  the  Romans.  In  Greece  the  passion  for 
beautiful  boys  [TtmSspatnia)  was  relieved,  in  some  slight 
degree,  of  its  grossness,  by  an  infusion  of  lesthetio  sentiment. 
This  kind  of  love,  springing  in  part  from  the  adoration  of 
beaaty,  assumed  all  the  characteristics  of  a  sentimental 
attachment  between  persons  of  dilferent  sexes.  Assiduous 
devotion  to  the  object  beloved,  rivalship,  jealousy,  despair — ■ 
all  the  phenomena  of  courtship  and  love — were  connected 
witli  this  uonatural  relation,  and  served  to  cloak,  even  to 
the  eyes  of  philosophers,  the  shameless  indecency  that  be- 
lolled  to  it.    There  is  scarcely  a  writer  of  Greece  who 

>  The  &ctB  mod  the  evidence  are  pieaented  bj  DSlboger  md  by 
Tfaolnck.    See  tbove,  p.  1S7,  n.  1. 
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directly  condemns  iL  One  effect  of  it  was  to  dinndine 
men  to  marriage,  as  both  Flato  and  Plutarch  remarked ; 
and  90  thiD  di^usting  vice  contributed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  population  of  Greece,  as  well  as  to  the  moral  ruin  of 
her  people.  Like  moet  other  Greek  vioee,  this  form  of 
impurity  took  root  and  flourished  in  Bom&  Statesmen, 
judges,  generals,  and  emperors  were  guilty  of  it.  Al  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  A.  u.  c,  Polybiua  states  that  many 
Romans  paid  as  high  as  a  talent  ($1000)  for  a  beautiful  boy. 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  the  sons  of  Senators,  and 
youth  from  the  highest  fitmilies,  obtained  from  the  judges 
an  acquittal,  which  a  bribe  of  money  could  not  procure,  by 
this  species  of  prostitution.  Slaves  were  mora  commonly 
the  victims  of  diis  base  afl^ion.  All  pahis  were  then 
taken  to  stunt  their  growth  and  preserve  their  fresh  and 
effeminate  appearance;  and  the  same  thing  was  done  in  the 
case  of  free  persons.  The  fact  that  stones  imputing  the  vice 
of  which  we  are  speaking  to  a  man  like  Julius  Cnsar,  were 
in  circulation,  and  formed  a  matter  for  jesting,'  even  if  the 
stories  were  lalse,  shows  the  measure  of  toIeraUon  that 
was  granted  to  practices  which  in  modem  times,  would 
render  the  perpetrator  of  them  an  outcast  and  an  object  of 
loathing.  * 

6.  Infaniicade.  That  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  human 
life  which  prevails  at  the  present  day,  is  due  to  Christianity, 
and  did  not  exist  in  the  same  decree  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  We  might  refer  to  the  cruelty  that  belonged  to 
ancient  warfare,  as  an  illustration.  The  lives,  as  well  aa 
tlie  property,  of  the  captured  were  a  forfeit  to  the  conquer- 
or, and  those  who  were  spared  were  sold  into  slavery. 
The  surrender  of  a  town,  espemally  if  it  had  nude  a  stub- 
born resistance,  was  the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate  mas- 

'  SueloniDH,  Qnor,  49, 73. 

'  See  Prot  Jowelt's  rematka.  Epiakt  ^  Sf.  Fmd,  p.  76. 
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BBcre.  Little  heed  vas  pud  to  the  distinction  between 
combatantB,  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants  for  whom  they 
foaght — a  distiDction  which  a  Chrietian  civilizatioo  has  at 
length  fall;  established.  A  scene  like  that  witoessed  at 
the  sack  of  Magdeburg  hy  Tilly  would  have  caused  no 
mrpriae  in  andent  times.  It  would  have  been  a  merciful 
treatment  of  a  coac|nered  town.  How  often  do  we  meet  in 
tiie  writers  o{  antiquity  statements  of  which  the  following 
is  a  specimen :  "  When  onr  soldiers  had  entered  the  town, 
Oesar  sold  at  aoctiun  the  entire  spoil.  He  was  informed 
by  the  purchasers  that  the  number  of  heads" — people 
sold  to  the  Boman  merchants  as  slaves — "  was  fifty-three 
thousand." ' 

Practices  like  these  might  be  the  natural  result  of  the 
prevalent  ideas  of  the  treatment  due  to  an  enemy.  But 
the  custom  to  which  we  have  now  to  advert  could  plead 
no  sooh  npoI<^.  It  rested  upon  other,  and,  to  say  the 
least,  equally  repulsive  maxims. 

The  right  of  parents  to  destroy  the  offspring  which  it 
was  sot  thought  expedient  for  them  to  bring  up,  was  re- 
cognized in  law  and  practice.  Sometimes  such  children 
were  left  by  the  Greeks  to  perish  by  starvation  in  some 
desolate  place ;  sometimes  they  were  killed  outright.  The 
moral  teachers  of  Greece  did  not  rise  above  the  popular 
feeling  on  this  subject  Aristotle  approves  of  the  custom 
of  exposing  iu&nts  where  it  is  desired  to  prevent  an  e.xcee8 
of  population ;  and,  if,  in  any  state,  this  is  forbidden,  he 
recommends  abortion  as  a  substitute.  *  Plato,  in  the  Be- 
pnblic,  holds  that  children  of  bad  men,  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, and  children  of  parents  too  &r  advanced  in  years, 
flhoald  be  destroyed  by  exposure ;  the  state  is  not  to  be 
burdened  with  them.'    Among  the  Komans  there  had 

■  B«IU  QalL,  ii.  23.  *  Arirtut.,  Fdiit.  vii.  I^  10. 

■  B«p,,  T.  4G9,  46a 
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been  originally  a  Jaw  forbidding  tiie  deatraction  of  in&nts ; 
but  this  law  became  practically  obsolete.  This  kind  of 
murder,  was  tolerated  and  practised.  Suetonius,  de8cril>- 
ing  the  popularity  of  Germanicus,  states  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  bis  death,  and  in  honor  of  him,  new-bom  in- 
iants  were  exposed.  *  Abortion,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  became  very  common  among  the  Ro- 
mans, to  escape  the  pains  of  child-birth,  an4  especially  to 
get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  rearing  children,  Cuatoms  which 
found  their  only  apol<^  at  the  start  in  the  ancient  feeling 
that  the  state  must  be  furnished  with  the  right  number  of 
able-bodied  citizens,  came  to  rest  at  laat  upon  the  cruel  and 
ignoble  desire  to  avoid  the  burdens  of  the  ^rnily. 

6,  Slavery,  In  the  principal  states  of  Greece  the  number 
of  slaves  was  fer  in  excess  of  that  of  the  free  population. 
In  Attica,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  fourth  century,  B.  c, 
there  were  20,000  free  citizens,  10,000  foreign  settlers  who 
were  protected  by  the  State,  and  400,000  slaves.  In  Sparta, 
the  number  of  actual  slaves  was  relatively  less,  but  if  all 
whose  condition  diSered  little  from  that  of  servitude  were 
counted,  the*  ratio  of  freemen  to  bondmen  was  not  materi- 
ally different.  In  Corinth  there  were  said  to  be  46,000 
slaves,  and  on  the  island  of  .^ina,  at  one  time,  470,000 ; 
but  this  must  have  been  before  Athens  became  the  centre 
of  commerce.*  There  were  great  slave  markets,  as  Ephe- 
Bus,  @amos,  Athens, — which  supplied  all  Greece.    Strabo 

'  Caligula,  5. 

*  This  io  the  »taternent  of  Ctenicles  (ap.  AAeri.  ri.  p.  272  c. :  iee  Smith, 
DiO.  t^  Gt.  and  Boman  AiUif.,  p.  1035.)  Dollliiger  {Judtnlh.  u.  Hti- 
dailh.),  p-  674,)  IB  probably  wrong  in  excluding  female  iUves  from  thia 
estimate.  Slarce  being  reckoned  as  property,  all  were  counted.  Not 
■o  in  the  cane  of  citizens  and  metice.  Boeckh  {Public  Economy  of 
Athetit,  p.  55)  ei^tiaiateA  the  number  of  sUves  in  Athetm,  including 
women  and  children,  at  385,000  Compare  the  discnsiion  in  Wallon, 
Hvl,  dt  L'Eadaoage  dant  V AntUpiiU,  vol.  i.  c  viil. 
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■tates  that  in  his  time  tens  of  thousands  of  slaves  were 
landed  by  the  Gilictan  pirates  on  the  island  of  Delos,  in  one 
day.  The  treatment  of  slaves  by  the  Qreeks  was  milder 
than  by  the  Romans.*  Only  those  who  labored  in  the 
miaes  worked  in  fetters;  but  this  olass  were  nnmerous. 
The  Spartan  Helots,  who  were  serfi,  attached  to  the  soil, 
were  treated  with  cruelty  in  later  times,  when  there  waa 
more  fear  from  their  insubordination.  Thncydides  mys 
that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  of  them  were  persuaded 
to  come  forward  by  the  promise  of  emaucipation,  and  were 
then  treacherously  murdered.*  Slaves  in  Greeoe  always 
testified  under  torture.  The  master  might  not  kill  his 
sUve,  but  he  could  beat  him  bo  &r  as  to  make  him  a  crip- 
ple. There  was  no  protection  fbr  the  chastity  of  female 
slaves.  When  weary  of  them,  their  owners  might  let  them 
or  sell  them  to  houses  of  prostitution. 

The  stem  character  of  the  Roman  law  appeared  in  the 
powers  which  it  gave  to  the  slaveholder,  *  He  was  clothed 
with  absolnte  autliority ;  he  could  beat,  maim,  and  kill  his 
slave  with  impunity.  The  slave  could  own  no  property, 
he  conid  contnict  no  marriage ;  whatever  connection  he 
was  allowed  to  form  with  a  woman  waa  dissolved  at  the 
command  of  his  owner.  Slaves,  when  they  were  allowed 
or  forced  to  give  testimony,  were  examined  under  the  tor- 
ture. If  a  master  was  murdered  by  a  slave,  the  vengeance 
of  the  law  was  visited  upon  all  the  slaves  of  his  household, 
who  were  crucified  without  mercy.  Slaves  were  brought 
from  all  directions,  but  in  the  lai^eat  numbers  from  Asia. 
When  King  Nicomedea  of  Bithynia  was  called  upon  by 

'  On  the  whole  niLiject  of  ilarcrj  unong  the  Qreeks,  aee  Becker, 
Otarida,  Th.  ii.,  p.  20  leq. 

•  HiHt.,B.iT.80. 

*  UpoD  the  chuM^eiiBtin  of  Bonun  Amrj,  lee  Becker,  Oallat, 
Ettun.  lil. 
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Marina  to  furnish  bis  contingent  of  aaxiliaries,  he  answered 
that  all  his  able-bodied  eubjecta  had  been  dragged  off  into 
slavery  by  Koman  tax-gatherers.  Ever/  Boman  of  mode- 
rate meuia  felt  a  pride  in  owning  at  least  a  £ev  slaves. 
There  were  individuals  who  owned  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand,  most  of  them  field  haada.  A  Ireedman  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  who  bad  loet  many  slaves,  was  still 
able  at  his  death  to  leave  4,116.  Many  households  were 
possessed  of  as  outny  as  500.  The  slaves  in  a  &mily  were 
divided  into  groups,  to  each  of  which  a  special  function 
was  assigned.  Among  them  were  included  carpenters, 
secretaries,  physicians,  and  architects.  The  architects  and 
carpenters  of  Crassus  numbered  600.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  an  irritable  or  drunken  master  from  wreaking 
his  resentment  upon  a  slave,  except  the  pecuniary  loss, 
which,  as  the  market  was  glutted,  was  usually  small.  A 
slave  who  had  given  offence  might  be  sent  to  the  arena,  or 
flung  to  the  fishes.  The  female  appear  to  have  been  as 
cruel  and  oppressive  in  the  treatment  of  their  servants 
as  the  men.  Juvenal  speaks  of  those  who  hire  a  beadle 
by  the  year  to  lash  their  servants,  and  let  him  go  on 
with  his  work  nntil  he  drops  the  scourge  in  weariness. 
A  woman  of  hot  temper  orders  a  slave  to  be  crurified 
without  caring  to  inquire  whether  he  may  not  be  inno- 
cent. A  petulant  female  lays  the  whip  over  the  bare 
shonlders  of  the  trembling  maid  who  is  dressing  her  hmr.  ' 
Cato's  mode  of  treating  his  slaves  is  well  known.  To 
prevent  them  from  conspiring  together,  he  sowed  dis- 
sension and  fomented  quarrels  among  them.  After  a  sup* 
per  where  he  had  sat  with  his  guests,  he  took  his  whip 
and  chastised  the  servants  who  had  foiled  to  do  their  part 
to  his  satisfaction.  Worse  than  all,  the  old  slaves,  who 
could  no  longer  work,  he  sold  for  what  he  could  get  for 
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them.  GeneraUy  apeaking,  sUves  were  considered,  and 
jtutly  considered,  as  at  heart  enemies  of  the  master.  In 
the  oonntry,  they  worked  by  day  in  chains,  and  at  night 
were  lodged  in  the  vrgaetula — apartments  excavated  ander 
ground.  Slaves  were  nnmerons  almost  everywhere  to  the 
Bomao  empire,  but  nowhere  was  the  namber  bo  great  in 
proportion  to  the  population  as  in  Bome.  Zumpt  estimate 
that  at  the  banning  of  the  Christian  era  there  were  two 
sUves  to  one  freeman.  When  we  consider  the  almost  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  demoralization  among  the  slaves  them- 
selves, the  temptations  to  perfidy,  licentiousnees,  and  almost 
every  other  vice  to  which  they  were  exponed,  and  when  we 
consider  the  balefal  influenoe  which  fell,  from  the  unH- 
mited  control  of  all  these  human  beings,  upon  the  masters, 
and  the  contamination  of  the  young  by  their  familiarity 
with  slaves,  from  the  Ix^nning  of  life,  wo  shall  feel  that 
the  amount  of  evil  resulting  Irom  Roman  slavery  is  b^ond 
calculation.^ 

7.  Roman  AmuBementa, — the  8lagf,  the  C!n-oua,  and  tht 
Arena* 

The  vast  proletariate  in  Kome  were  not  only  hungry, 
and  needed  to  be  fed,  but  were  idle,  and  needed  to  be 
amused.  Bread  and  games — Panem  et  Otrcensea — were 
the  two  things  to  which  they  felt  they  hod  a  right.  But 
the'pablic  shows  and  games  became  on  engrossing  passion 
of  the  entire  populace.  The  emperors  found  it  well  to  oc- 
cupy thus  the  attention  of  the  people,  who  were  diverted  in 
this  way  from  thoaghta  of  liberty.  The  great  gatherings  in 
the  circus  and  amphitheatre  took  the  place  of  the  as- 
semblies where  the  Romans  had  chosen  their  mi^btrates 

■  Compare  Walka,  iL  c.  tx.  (Inflneooea  <]•  I'EselaTage  nir  la  cIbhk* 
Ulwes). 

'  See,  on  this  whole  topic,  Friedlander  ii  283-481  (Die  Schuupiele), 
tram  whom  man)'  of  the  irtateiuetitB  which  folloir  have  been  drawn. 
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and  r^ulated  pablia  af&irs.  The  battles  of  the  arena 
supplied  the  place  of  the  contests  b^  which  Rome  had  ex- 
tended her  sway  over  the  world.  The  excudng  perform- 
aDces  in  the  Circus  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventiae,  re- 
minded the  spectators  of  the  triumphal  processions,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  kingdoms,  which,  tor  a  soocession  of 
centuries,  had  marched  over  the  same  ground.  In  these  • 
public  places,  the  emperois  showed  themselves  to  their 
subjeots  and  heard  from  them  expressions  of  popular 
feeling. 

The  theatre  was  t6o  tame  to  rival  the  more  stirring  ex- 
hibitions of  the  circus  and  the  arena.  Yet  theatrical  per- 
formances had  a  powerful  attraction,  and  exerted  a  vast 
influence.  The  character  of  these  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Tragedy,  which  interested  'only  a  minority  of  cultivated 
persons,  could  scarcely  maintain  itself,  and  found  itself 
obliged  to  depend  for  what  success  it  had  upon  showy 
scenic  representations,  in  which  elephants,  giraScs,  and  other 
animals,  with  gorgeously  attired  men  and  women,  passed 
in  glittering  procession  across  the  st^e.  Tlie  Greek 
comedy,  and  the  Roman  plays  of  the  same  order,  had  a 
larger  measure  of  popular  &vor.  The  subjects  of  the 
comedy  were  borrowed  largely  from  the  lioentious  storiea 
of  the  Greek  mythology.  But  the  Pantomime  gradually 
usurped  the  place  of  almost  every  other  species  of  dranmtio 
performance.  The  art  of  expression  through  movement 
and  gesture  was  carried  to  a  marvellous  perfecticm.  The 
dancers  were  beheld  with  an  enthusiasm  which  knew  no 
bounds ;  and  as  the  mimes  were  commonly  of  an  unchaste 
and  even  obscene  character,  they  had  the  most  oorrupting 
efi^t  upon  the  morals  of  women  and  of  youth. 

The  Circus,  in  Julius  Cesar's  time,  furnished  seats  for 
150,000  men.  Titus  added  seats  for  100,000  more,  and  in 
the   fourth  century  there  were  places   for  not  less  than 
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386,000.  *  Here  were  foot-races,  feato  upon  boise-back, 
eoch  as  may  be  seen  in  the  modem  circus,  and  other  like 
amosemeofs.  But  the  chief  thing  waa  the  chariot  race- 
About  this  contest  the  most  interest  was  gathered.  The 
several  combatants  were  pat  in,  and  thechariota  and  hoTses 
owned,  by  companies — foor  in  nnmber — and  thus  arose 
-the  Actions  of  the  circus,  each  having  its  characteristic 
color,  and  enlisting  with  the  most  ardent  feeling  in  behalf 
of  its  &vorite.  Thus  the  keenest  excitement,  such  as  might 
be  evoked  by  matters  of  grave  and  serious  moment,  was 
kindled  in  all  classes  by  a  horse-race.  When  nobles  of 
ancient  lineage,  and  emperors  themselves,  when  even  wo- 
men, entered  personally  into  the  contests  of  the  oirciis  and 
the  amphitheatre,  the  prostration  of  Roman  dignity  and 
virtue  seemed  complete. 

Tlie  gladiatorial  oonteets,  in  which  living  men,  often  in 
large  numbers,  were  set  to  fight  in  deadly  combat  with 
one  another,  and  with  wild  beasts,  for  the  amusement  of 
spectators  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age  and  rank,  are  a 
most  impressive  sign  of  the  state  of  moral  feeling  in  the  soci- 
ety which  beheld  these  bloody  games  with  increasing  delight. 
It  was  not  until  five  hundred  years  after  the  building  of 
the  city,  that  these  games  were  introduced  firom  Campania 
and  Etruria.  They  took  place  in  connection  with  fnnmil 
ceremonies,  and  in  honor  of  deceased  friends.  First,  in  264 
B.  c,  at  the  obsequies  of  D,  Junius  Bmtns,  three  pairs  con- 
tended in  the  cattle  market.  In  216  B.  c.,  at  the  funeral 
of  M.  ^milius  Lepidns,  22  pairs  contended  in  the  forum. 
In  174  B.  c,  Titus  Flaminius,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
caused  74  pairs  to  fight  for  three  days.  As  the  passion  for 
tJiese  contests  increased,  demagi^ues  and  magistrates  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  efibrts  to  miuister  to  it.  Julius 
Cffisar,  as  .£dile  (65  b.  a),  caused  not  less  than  320  pairs 
>  Friedlftnder,  il.  2B4  (3d  ed.). 
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to  fight.  At  the  gsniee  which  Aagustos  instituted  in  his 
logn,  10,000  meu  joined  in  these  oombats.  Trajan,  in  106 
A.  i>.,  after  hia  victories  on  the  Danube,  caused  gladiatorial 
fights  to  be  oontinaed  for  four  months,  in  wbidi  10,000 
combatants  took  part.  Besides  the  games  which  were 
^veD  by  public  authority  and  by  the  emperore,  there  •wen  - 
otliers,  often  on  a  large  soale,  which  were  provided  by 
l>rivate  individuals  at  their  ownexpenae.  Theanaphitheatree, 
with  their  circular  walls  and  elliptioal  areaa,  grew  in  their 
dimenriona  as  the  relish  for  these  games  inorcaaed,  until,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  first  century,  the  gigantic  Coliseum 
arose,  the  stupeodoua  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  The 
gladiators  were  oondemaed  criminals,  prisoners  of  war, 
slaves,  and  otheis  who  were  hired,  or  volunteered,  to 
fight.  In  the  first  century,  a  master  might  sell  his  slaves 
Sx  this  purpose.  It  was  a  common  punishment  fi>r  slaves 
who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  owners.  Gangs  of 
gladiators  ven  kept  by  private  persons,  and  either  exhi- 
bited by  them,  or  let  to  snch  as  wished  to  hire  them.  In 
soDW  cases  tbey  broke  out  in  fierce  mutiny ;  in  other  cases 
th^  manifested  a  strong  attachment  to  tlieir  owners.  In 
the  last  days  of  the  B«publi<^  they  often  served  their  mas- 
ters as  body-guards,  or  braves.  The  emperois  established 
gladiatorial  sohoola  in  varioos  plaoes  for  the  training  of  com- 
batants for  the  arena.  Immense  edifices  were  constructed 
for  this  purpose,  each  of  thpse  eetabiishments  being  provided 
with  a  corps  of  officials  for  ite  management,  and  with  phy- 
sioians,  suiveons,  fencing-masters,  workmen  for  the  mann- 
fiMJture  and  repair  of  weapons,  and  other  persona  employed 
in  various  capacities.  The  gladiators  were  subjected  to  s 
rigid  training,  and  a  oarefbl  diet,  and  lodged  in  cells  from 
whidi  they  oould  not  escape.'    On  the  day  before  they  were 

■  lotheminaofPompaiiskeletonaofgUdialonharetmeufonttdwitk 
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to  enter  the  arena,  they  were  treated  to  a  snpper  in  com- 
mon. There  some  sent  measles,  which  probably  might  be 
the  last,  to  their  friends,  others  gave  themselves  up  reck- 
lessly to  the  gratification  of  the  appetite,  and  Christians 
tnmed  the  occasion  into  a  fraternal  love-fettst.  Almost 
incredible  statements  are  made  as  to  the  nnmber  of  animals 
which  were  brooght  into  the  amphitheatre  to  be  hunted 
there,  and  to  mangle  and  devour  human  beings.  In  the 
festival  of  a  hundred  dayB  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Coliseum,  Titus  is  said  to  have  brought  into  the  arena 
SOOO  wild  beasts  of  every  kind.  In  the  festivals  lasting 
for  four  mmiths,  under  the  auspices  of  Trajan,  in  106  A. 
D.,  11,000  tame  and  wild  animals  were  slain.  It  had  cre- 
ated astouidiment  when  Sylla  presented  a  hundred  lions ; 
bnt  this  achievement  was  of  little  account  in  comparison 
with  what  was  done  afterwards.  Animals  were  hunted 
sod  caught  in  the  remotest  r^ons ;  even  the  crocodile  ami 
hippopotamus,  and  other  beasts  extremely  difficult  to 
transport,  as  the  giraffe,  were  brought  together  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Roman  populace.  The  arrangements  of 
the  amphitheatre  were  adapted  to  exoite  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  almost  to  bewilder,  the  spectators.  The  citizens 
were  obliged  to  wear  the  white  t(^.  The  lower  seats  were 
set  apart  for  the  senators,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  the 
gallery  of  die  imperial  family ;  next  above  them  were  the 
equestrian  order;  higher  still  the  body  of  citizens,  the 
women  sitting  apart  from  the  males ;  and  to  the  topmost 
benches  the  rabble  were  admitted.  Over  the  immense 
multitude,  who  thus  encompassed  the  arena,  was  stretohed 
an  awning,  parti-oolored  and  reflecting  its  various  hues 
upon  the  ground  beneath.  Strains  of  instrumental  music 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  contests,  which  were  intro- 

iroD  fetlcTB  npoa  them,  who,  not  being  able  to  Sj,  were  elowl^  buried 
under  the  asheB  of  Veravius, 
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dnced  hy  a  procession  of  gladiators  around  the  arena,  when 
the  greeting  may  have  been  addressed  to  the  Emperor; 
"Ave,  Csesar,  Imperator,  morituri-  te  aalutantl"  When 
a  combatant  was  struck  down,  the  victor  appealed  to 
the  assembly  of  epectators  to  decide  the  &te  of  his 
&llen  antagonist.  Menials '  touched  the  slain  with  hot 
irons  to  see  that  death  was  not  simulated.  They  were 
dragged  out  to  the  dead-room,  where  those  in  whom  life 
was  not  extinct  were  despatched.  Al  intervals,  servants 
appeared  to  spade  up  the  ground^  saturated  with  blood, 
and  to  spread  over  it  a  new  coating  of  sand.  The  diver- 
sions of  the  amphitheatre  were  &r  from  being  limited  to 
conflicts  between  men,  or  between  men  and  animals,  or 
among  animals  themselves.  By  ingenious  and  elaborate 
machinety,  a  sti^  could  be  made  to  rise  from  beneath  the 
ground,  and  then  suddenly,  with  the  men,  and  beasts  and 
whatever  else  was  upon  it,  to  sink  out  of  sight  At  tie 
appointed  moment,  a  platform  would  &11  to  pieces,  and 
the  man,  who  was  standing  upon  it,  would  drop  into  a 
o^e  of  wild  beasts,  and  be  instantly  torn  in  pieces  before 
the  eyes  of  all.  The  boys  and  girls  would  be  pleased  with 
the  gilded  apparel  and  bright  crown  of  one  who  came  for- 
ward in  the  arena,  when  they  would  see  the  flames  burst 
forth  from  his  dress,  and  behold  him  leaping  and  writhing 
in  agony  until  death  ended  his  torture.  '■ 

The  Komans  were  not  satisfied  with  seeing  men  engage 
in  mortal  combat  in  pairs  and  squads.  They  wanted  to 
see  earnest  fighting,  and  bloodshed  on  a  larger  scale. 
Spectacles  of  this  nature,  therefore,  were  presented  to  them. 
Julius  CiEsar  celebrated  his  triumph  by  an  actual  battle  of 
this  sort  in  the  Circus,  .where  there  fought  on  each  side  600 
Ibotmen,  SOO   cavalry,   and   20   elephants   with   men  in 

'  Flutuch,  dt  aera  Niaiunu  Tindtisto,  9. 
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toweiB  apon  their  backa.  Thifl  waa  only  one  of  a  eeries 
of  bloody  encounteis  between  large  bodies  of  men,  which 
the  emperors  caused  to  take  place  for  the  diversion  of  the 
popalaoe.  Julius  Ctesar,-  in  the  year  46  b.  c,  as  a  part 
of  his  triamphal  games,  caused  a  lake  to  be  dag  out  on 
Mars'  Field,  and  a  sea-fight  to  take  place  upon  it  between 
a  Tyriao  and  an  I^ptian  fleet,  in  which  were  a  thousand 
soldiers,  and  two  thousand  oaremen.  Augustus  gave 
another  sea-fight,  upon  an  artificial  take,  made  in  Cfesar's 
garden,  ou  the  other  «de  of  the  Tiber,  where  three  thou- 
ssud  soldiers  were  eng^ed.  These  and  various  other 
battles  upon  the  watra  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
great  sea-fight  which  Claudius  caused  to  take  place  on 
Lake  Fucinus,  at  the  completion  of  a  publio  work  there, 
where,  under  the  eyes  of  an  innumerable  multitude  that 
covered  the  neighboring  shores  and  bills,  two  fleets,  with 
nineteen  thousand  armed  men  on  board,  engaged  in  a 
sangninary  combat.  Over  this  stru^le,  where  mimicry 
and  stern  reality  were  blended,  the  Emperor  presided, 
with  Agrippina,  clad  in  a  mantle  refulgent  with  gold,  at 
his  side.* 

It  most  be  remembered  that  the  gladiatorial  games  in- 
stituted by  the  emperors  and  other  high  officers  of  state, 
were  not  the  only  ccHitcsts  of  this  kind.  Similar  ex- 
hibitions on  private  account,  and  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scale,  were  very  frequent  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Among 
the  most  durable  monuments  of  antiquity  are  the  amphi- 
theatres which  are  found  wherever  the  Boman  rule  ex- 
tended. 

The  Greeks  were  at  first  averse  to  these  exhibitions, 

where  the  human  form  was  gashed  and  mangled.     But  this 

repugnance  diminished  with  &miliarity.     Jneephus  tells  us 

that,  in  Judea,  Herod  Agrippa  had  700  pairs  contend  in  one 

*  Bee  the  deicription  of  Tacttni,  Atuiai.,  xii.  66. 
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day.*  Id  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  these  brntal  and 
brutalizing  spectaclea  were  exhibited.  The  Latin  writers, 
with  the  exoeptioD  of  Seneca  ia  a  single  passage,  give  them 
their  approval.  AbhorreDt  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
they  were  denounced  by  Christian  teachers  from  the  outset. 
Constantine  was  the  first  to  condemn  them  in  an  edict.  But 
this  inhuman  diversion  oontinaed  at  Rome  until  the  reign 
of  Honorius  (404  A.  B.).  Telemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk, 
leaped  into  the  arena  to  separate  two  combatants,  and  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  people,  who  were  angry  at  this  inter- 
ference with  their  pleasure.  But  he  was  honored  as  a  mar- 
tyr, and  the  laws  of  Honorius,  prohibiting  these  contests, 
were  obeyed.* 

One  may  ask  how  it  was  possible  for  men  and  women  to 
enjoy  spectacles  of  agony  and  death,  ^e  bare  narrative  of 
which  excites  an  emotion  of  horror.  We  may  be  aided  in 
some  slight  degree  to  comprehend  this,  by  recollecting  how 
throogs  will  gather  now  to  witness  a  bull-figbt  or  a  prize- 
fight; and  still  more,  by  the  scenes  that  took  place  formerly 
in  connection  with  public  executions.  But  Christianity  has 
so  fiir  modified  the  sentiments  that  no  modern  custom  can 
afford  more  than  a  &int  parallel  to  the  brutality  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. What  a  ghastly  impression  is  made  when  we 
find  Ovid,  at  a  time  when  the  sexes  were  not  seated  apart, 
speaking  of  this  as  a  fit  place  for  the  lover  to  prosecute  his 
suit :  he  can  discuss  the  pn^ramme  with  his  companion, 
say  soft  things  in  tlie  intervals  between  the  combats,  and 
join  her  in  a  wager  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest  which 
ends  in  the  butchery  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants.' 
We  can  account  for  such  a  state  of  things  only  by  the  fact 
that  the  gladiators  were  considered  as  condemned  or  worth- 
less men,  for  whose  lives  nobody  cared.     Human  rights 

'  Aniiq.,  lii.  7. 5.  •  Theodore!,  S.  E.,  t,  S6. 

'  An  AiD.  L,  104  Bcq. 
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■ad  human  eqnalit^  were  the  vagoe  theories  of  a  tew 
philosophers.  International  law  existed  only  in  its  rodi- 
ments.  Luxury  and  vice  had  dulled  the  appetite  for  di- 
veraions  lees  terrible  and  exciting. 

Such  was  the  state  of  society  in  the  fiist  centary.  Nor 
was  there  wanting  a  consciousness  of  tlie  decay  aad  ap- 
proaching min  of  all  things  which  men  had  most  valued. 
The  noblest  men  took  refuge  in  Stoicism ;  and  eaicide  was 
frequent  among  them.  A  vein  of  melancholy  runs  through 
the  histories  of  Tacitus.  Kepeatedly  he  adverts  to  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  agfuost  the  Roman  state,  as  a  &ct  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  He  apologizes  for  the  interminable 
catalogue  of  crimes  and  sufferings  which  he  is  compelled  to 
record.  "  The  more  I  meditate,"  he  says,  "  upon  the 
events  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  more  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  cspricioiis  UDcertainty  which  mocks  the 
calculations  of  men."*  He  was  oppreaeed  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  gloomy  drama  of  human  histor}'.  It  was 
not  a  period  of  hope,  but  of  sadness  and  despair.  The 
world  seemed  to  have  stopped  its  motion  and  to  have  be- 
gun to  dissolve  itself  into  the  primitive  chaos.  An  incu- 
rable internal  disease  had  listened  upon  the  Boman  State, 
and  what  was  there  beyond  it  ? 

Licentiousness  and  cruelty,  the  two  eharaoteristio  vices 
of  an<nent  society,  which  produced  a  brood  of  unnatural 
eins  and  crimes,  did  not  prevail,  to  be  sure,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree in  the  different  periods  of  ancient  history.  Under 
Trajan  and  the  Antooiues  there  was  a  better  state  of  things 
than  existed  in  the  era  which  we  have  chiefly  considered 


'  Hihi,  quftnto  plurft  reocDtium  ten  Tel«mm  revolTO,  tanto  migla 
Indibrik  remm  mortaliQin  cdhciU  in  n^^tlis  obserruitar.  Quippo 
&ni>,  ape,  TeDcraUone,  poliua  omnei  deslinabantur  imperio,  qusm,  quern 
fiitanim  principem  fbrtniu  in  occuJto  teaebat."    AdouI.  iii.  18. 
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Id  this  chapter.  When  we  go  back  to  an  earlier  period,  to 
the  age,  for  example,  when  Athene  was  in  its  glory,  there 
ia  likewise  preseDted  a  leas  reroUing  picture.  And  jet 
we  must  join  in  ^e  verdict  of  a  scholar,  not  wanting  in 
catholicity  of  judgment,  "  that  if  the  inner  Hie  bad  been 
presented  to  us  of  that  period  which  in  political  greatness 
and  art  ia  the  moat  brilliant  epoch  of  humanity,  we  should 
have  turned  away  from  the  sight  with  loathing  and  detes- 
tation. The  greatest  admirer  of  heathen  writers,  the  man 
endowed  with  the  finest  sensibilities  for  beauty  and  form, 
would  feel  at  once  that  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
us  and  tbera,  which  no  willingness  to  make  allowance  for 
the  differcQce  of  ages  and  countries  would  enable  va  to 
pass."  *  This  disparity  betjreen  heathen  and  Christian 
society,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  mainly  due  to  the  iaot  that 
under  the  one  the  objects  of  worship  were  the  imperfect 
creatures  of  human  fancy,  and  worship  was  itself  largely 
sensuous,  while  under  the  other  the  objects  of  religious 
&ith  correspond  to  the  tme  ideal  of  perfection,  aud  worship 
rises  to  an  unseen  world. 

'  ProfeBBOr  Jowett,  Epp.  of  &-  Aut  p.  77. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SOGtAI.  Aim   REUQtODB  CONDITION  OF  THE  JEW8  AT 
THE  BIRTH   OF  CHRIST. 

On  the  eastera  borders  of  the  Koman  empire,  inhabitiDg 
a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  dwelt  a  people  who  defied  every 
attempt  to  break  up  their  aatiooal  feeling,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
subjection  to  foreign  domination,  whicli  had  lasted  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years,  still  conGdently  believed  that  they 
were  the  predestined  coni^uerora  and  rulers  of  mankind. 
The  germ  of  this  great  hope,  which  had  grown  into  an 
absorbing,  passionate  expectation,  antedated  their  existence 
as  a  nation.  It  lay  in  a  divine  purpose  revealed  to  their 
pn^nitor,  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  be  as  the 
stars  for  multitude,  and  that  from  them  a  blessing  should 
go  forth  to  all  other  nations.  Such  was  the  prospect  that  was 
opened  to  the  soul  of  the  Patriarch,  a  faithful  worshipper  of 
the  only  true  God,  in  the  midst  of  the  spreading  idolatry.  Of 
the  Hebrew  people,  as  of  no  other,  was  it  true  that,  irom 
the  banning  of  their  career,  religion  was  consciously  the 
one  end  and  aim  of  their  being.  That  the  true  religion 
mig^t  both  attain  to  its  perfect  development,  and  gather 
all  mankiud  undev  its  sway — this  may  be  said  to  be  the 
idea  of  their  history.  Their  abode  for  several  centuries  in 
Egypt,  following  upon  the  nomailio  life  which  they  bad 
previously  led,  brought  them  into  contact  with  what  was 
even  then  an  ancient  and  civilized  people.  From  the 
Egyptians  they  learned  the  mechanical  arts ;  but  from  the 
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Bcductiona  of  their  religion  the  Hebrews  were  sftved  bjr 
the  hostile  relations  that  sprang  up  in  conseqnence  of  the 
opprftsaioa  with  which  thej  were  treated.  Moses,  their 
deliverer,  stands  also  at  the  head  of  the  prophets,  the  in- 
terpreters of  the  will  of  God,  who  came  forward  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  an  age  might  require,  to  give 
expression  to  whatever  was  deepest  and  holiest  in  the  reli< 
gious  life  of  the  people,  and  by  impassioned  rebuke,  exhor- 
tation, and  command,  to  purify^  their  conduct  and  exalt 
their  enthosiasm. 

With  the  l^islation  of  Moses,  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth bc^n.  Now  for  the  first  time  they  became  a  politi- 
cal commanity.  They  were  to  stand  under  the  spedal 
protection  and  guidance  of  Qod,  who  was  not,  however,  a 
national  God,  ia  the  narrow  sense  of  heathenism,  but  the 
Snpreme  Creator  and  Buler  of  the  whole  earth.  Thus 
their  religion  was  distinguished  from  every  other  ancient 
feitb  by  being,  of  necessity,  exclusive,  and  intolerant  of 
dissent.  They  were  to  be  witnesses  for  God,  a  nation  of 
priests,  set  apart  from  other  peoples  by  virtue  of  this  rela- 
tion, and  by  the  unique  polity  under  which  they  were  to 
live.  In  keeping  the  divine  law,  they  fulfilled  their  part, 
and  acquired  a  title  to  the  promises  connected  with  obedi- 
ence. This  covenant  between  them  and  Jehovah  was  the 
magna  ckarta  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  For  about  450 
years,  after  entering  Palestine,  they  lived  in  a  kind  of  the- 
ocratic state,  governed  by  judges,  who  arose  in  dififerent 
places,  and  from  time  to  time,  under  the  impulse  of  a 
divine  call  to  exercise  the  functions  of  leadership.  Anar- 
chy led  to  the  popular  demand  for  »  monarchical  system. 
Banger  from  foreign  enemies  called  for  a  firmer  political 
organization ;  and  to  this  motive  was  added  the  considera- 
tion that  while  Samuel,  the  last  and  most  eminent  of  the 
judges,  had  grown  old,  his  sons  were  not  worthy  to  succeed 
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to  his  power.  Accordingly,  in  1099  b.  c,  Saul  was  crowned 
king.  The ,  Theocracy,  however,  did  not  ceaee  with  this 
chai^.  Side  hj  side  with  the  kings,  stood  the  prophets 
to  atter  the  divine  will  to  ruler  and  subject,  to  curb  and 
rebuke,  as  well  as  to  sUmulate  and  uphold  the  temporal 
power.  Nor  did  the  monarchy  operate  to  quench  the 
higher  hopes  of  Israel. 

Under  I>avid  and  Solomon  the  boundaries  of  the  Uing- 
dom  were  carried  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  confines  of 
E^pt.  This  vast  extension  of  power  seemed  to  foretoken 
the  realization  of  the  promise.  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
conquered  from  the  Canaanites  I^  David,  became,  with  its 
palace  and  temple,  the  centre  of  sacerdotal  and  r^al  splen  - 
dor.  But  not  one  of  the  kings  was  the  man  demanded  by 
the  deepest  purposes  and  aspirations  that  were  latent  in  the 
religion  of  Jehovah.  Hence,  the  Messianic  hope,  while  it 
acquired  a  new  definitoness  through  the  type  and  precursor 
which  the  monarchy  furnished,  remained  unfulfilled.'  More- 
over, the  temporal  grandeur  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  lux- 
nry  and  corruption  that  were  incidental  to  it,  menaced 
that  pure  religious  development  which  was  the  heaven- 
appointed  work  of  the  nation,  Solomon  built  the  temple, 
and  elevated  the  priesthood  and  worship  of  the  Sanctuary. 
He  excited,  also,  among  the  people  a  relish  for  wisdom,  of 
which  he  was  venerated  as  the  founder  and  master,  in  all 
subsequent  times.*  His  reign  became,  in  after  times,  a  sym- 
bol of  earthly  glory  and  riches.  '  But  his  magnificence  was 
costly,  and  involved  the  burdensome  taxation  of  his  sub- 
jects. His  son,  Rehoboam,  arrogantly  spurned  the  peti- 
tions for  relief  which  were  presented  to  him  by  the  di»if- 
feoted  people ;  and  the'  ten  tribes  north  of  Judea,  partly  for 
this  reason,  and  partly  from  tribal  jealousy  and  from  a 

>  Ewald,  OtKh.  d.  Voiiet  brad,  iii.  12. 
*  Ewdd,  iii.  436. 
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coDtinaed  attachment  to  the  house  of  Saal,  renoanoed  their 
all^^noe.  The  kingdom  was  thus  divided  forever.  This 
was  in  975  B.  c.  From  this  time,  monarchy  among  tlie 
Hebrews  approaches  its  dissolution.  It  rose  to  fall  vigor 
under  the  auspices  of  David  ;  its  era  of  splendor  was  the 
reign  of  SolofflOD ;  but  its  third  and  final  period,  though 
much  longer  than  either  of  the  others  that  preceded  it,  was 
one  of  decline.  Israel,  the  northern  division,  fell  a  pre;  to 
Assyrian  invasion.  Samaria,  the  capital,  was  taken  by 
Shalmaneser  in  722  b.  c,  and  a  multitude  of  Israelites  were 
deported  from  their  oonntry.  In  tfieir  room,  heathen  were 
introduced,  and  hence  the  Samaritans,  being  of  mixed  de- 
scent, as  well  as  separated  from  the  temple,  were  ever  after 
counted  as  aliens  and  foes.  Their  position  could  not  be 
more  completely  or  concisely  expressed  tiian  in  the  words 
of  the  Evangelist :  "  For  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with 
the  Samaritans."  *  Judea,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  follow^  the  &te  of  Israel,  In  688  B.  c.  Jerusalem 
was  captured  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  and 
the  principal  inhabitanta  carried  off  into  exile.  This  ter- 
rible catastrophe  did  not  crush  the  &ith  and  hope  which 
had  animated  the  Jewish  heart  through  all  preceding  vicis- 
situdes of  the  national  history.  Rather  was  it  true  that 
just  in  this  era,  before  and  during  the  Exile,  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  rose  to  its  loftiest  height.  There  was  a  feithfal 
body  who  were  inspired  with  the  unconquerable  conviction 
that  the  kingdom  of  God,  now  trampled  in  the  dust,  was 
imperishable,  and  that  its  adversaries  would  be  broken  in 
pieces. 

The  monarchy  had  Allen.    It  had  given  the  people  o^ 

God  a  name  and  feme  among  the  nations.     It  had  aided, 

in  many  ways,  in  the  preservation  and  development  of  the 

natioDal  religion.     Compare  the  Songs  of  Deborah  with  the 

>  John  IT.  9. 
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Psalms  of  David. '  But  the  monarchy  embodied  an  ele- 
ment of  force  through  which  the  religion  could  neither 
attain  to  its  perfection  in  the  conceptions  and  life  of  the 
people,  nor  diffoae  itself  abroad  upon  the  earth.  The  civil 
umty  of  the  nation  was  now  broken  in  pieces.  Nothing 
was  left  to  them  in  their  helplessness  but  to  fall  back  upon 
die  traUis  of  that  religion,  and  the  suocor  of  God.  To  no 
earthly  power  could  they  look  for  sympathy  or  help.  Thus 
religion  assumed  its  rightful  supremacy  as  the  one  peculiar 
possession  and  glory  of  the  people.  The  prophetic  activity 
was  left  to  exert  itself  with  unimpeded  power.  Hencefor- 
ward, the  work  of  the  nation  ooald  no  longer  be  limited  by 
its  own  borders.  "  Israel,  afler  having  once  been  thrown 
into  the  great  stream  of  aaiversal  history,  though  only  as  a 
spiritual  power,  could  never  again  withdraw  from  the  midst 
of  all  the  nations,  and  build  for  itself  a  close  and  strong 
kingdom  similar  to  the  other  greater  or  smaller  empires  of 
the  world."  *  But  the  religion  had  not  yet  ripened  into  its 
universal  form,  the  prerequisite  of  its  universal  difinsion. 
A  consciousness  of  this  imperfection  was  attended  with  two 
results.  First  the  yearnings  of  the  people  reached  out  with 
a  new  earnestness  towards  the  Messiah  of  the  tiiture ;  and, 
secondly,  the  longingfor  a  return  to  their  own  land,  and  to 
tiieir  life  as  a  community  there,  held  possession  of  their 
minds. 

The  &11  of  Babylon,  in  636,  brought  to  them  deliverance. 
Tb^  bad  been  usually  treated  more  as  oolonist^  than  cap- 
tives ;  bnti'mingled  as  they  were  with  the  heathen,  they 
were  subject  to  strong  temptations  to  compromise  or  give 
up  their  &ith  and  observances.  It  was  that  part  of  the 
people  which  had  sternly  withstood  these  enticements,  that 
chose  to  avail  tbemselves  of  the  permission  of  Cyrus  to 

■  Emld,  Butory,  liL  SS.     (Engl.  tnoBl.) 
*  Ewald  T.  3fl.    (&)gl.  tniul.) 
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retnrn  to  their  own  land,  and  rebuild  the  sacred  plaoea. 
Their  zeal  for  the  law  had  been  sharpened  hj  the  ex- 
periences of  the  exile.  In  them  the  mingled  sentiments 
of  religion  and  patriotism  burned  with  intense  ardor. 
There  was  really  a  sifting  of  the  nation,  for  the  number 
that  remained  were  to  those  that  returned  to  the  old  home 
and  sanctuary  as  six  to  one.  In  the  first  caravan  were 
42,360,  besides  servants.  Other  bodies  followed  later, 
under  Ezra,  b.  c.  45S,  and  under  Nehemiah,  B.  c.  445. 
The  temple  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  the  rites  for  which  the 
devout  had  longed  were  restored  in  all  their  strictness. 
The  People  of  God  were  now  once  more  a  community, 
within  the  borders  of  their  own  land.  But  they  were  no 
longer  independent.  The  restoration  of  the  monarchical 
theocracy — tlie  kingdom  of  David — was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Their  religion  had  been  preserved;  to  rescue  and 
fortify  this  chief  and  characteristic  possession  had  neces- 
sarily become  the  supreme  object  of  pursuit.  In  reorgan- 
izing society,  they  fell  back  upon  ancient  laws,  the  primi- 
tive constitution,  which  formed  the  covenant  with  Jehovah, 
for  the  violation  of  which,  as  they  deeply  felt,  these  heavy 
Ijenalties  had  fallen  upon  them.  Everything  fevored  the 
legal  and  ritualistic  spirit.  Under  its  influence,  prophetic 
activity  was  repressed.  After  the  Exile,  ensued  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hagiocracy.  It  availed  to  fortify  the  ancient 
laith  against  the  inroads  of  heathenism.  It  invested  as 
with  a  thiok  crust  the  spiritual  life  which  it  sought  to  pro- 
tect. Yet  in  the  long  interval  between  the  Return  from 
Babylon  asd  tiie  Consummatioa  tlirough  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah,  while  the  nation  was  under  a  succession  of 
foreign  mastere,  not  only  did  the  body  of  religions  doc- 
trine expand  itself,  in  many  points  legitimately,  but  the 
Gospel  element,  if  one  may  so  term  it,  was  rife  within  the 
bosom  of  the  community,  and  struggling  to  liberate  itself 
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from  the  boadage  of  the  letter  aod  of  the  priesthood. 
There  is  s  strtkiog  resemblance  between  the  ancicDt 
Church  io  this  period,  and  the  Christian  Church,  under 
the  hierarchical  oi^nization  of  the  middle  ^es,  when 
the  purer  principle  of  Christianity  was  imprisoned,  as 
it  were,  yet  acquiring  the  strength  through  which  at 
length  it  burst  its  bonds.  The  closing  part  of  this  in- 
terval in  Jewish  history,  when  tbe  ioduenoe  of  HelleniBm 
was  most  active,  is  not  without  points  of  parallelism  with 
the  age  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  Jew3,thougfa  restored  to  their  old  home,  had  not 
gmnecl  their  independence.  The  chosen  people,  separated 
from  the  heathen,  and  receiving  their  laws  directly  from 
Jehovah,  were  still  subject  to  the  foreigner.  But  as  long  aa 
ihe  mild  rule  of  Persia  continued,  there  was  less  reason  to 
complain.  Cyrus  was  regarded  as  a  providential  man,  raised 
up  by  Providence  for  the  emancipation  of  his  people.*  Their 
local  institutions,  and,  above  all,  their  religion  were  left 
untouched.  But  after  the  great  campaign  of  Alexander 
(334-323  B.  c),  their  lot,  under  the  Greek  domination,  be- 
came a  bitter  one.  The  grand  effort  which  he  made  to 
hellenize  the  Eastern  nations,  to  diffuse  the  Greek  language, 
customs,  and  manners,  and  thus  to  create  a  homogeneous 
empire,  was  carried  forward  by  his  successors,  the  Seleucids, 
who  reigned  in  Syria.  Palestine  became  the  prize,  and 
fieqnently  became  the  theatre,  of  contest  between  these 
princes  and  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  It  &.rei  compaia- 
tively  well  under  the  Ptolemies,  who  were  patrons  of  learn- 
ing and  commerce.  But  at  length  it  fell  permanently  under 
the  sway  of  Syria.  The  Jews  found  themselves  surrounded 
and  invmled  by  Gentilism.  Their  little  territory  was 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  Greek  cities.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  streams  of  trade,  commerce,  conquest  would  overwhelm 
'  Ib.  xllr.  28,  zl7- 1. 
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them ;  aa  if  the  contagifm  of  perpetual  interconrse  witfa 
the  heathen  would  infect  their  religions  system  to  aadi  a 
d^^ee  as  tp  destroy  its  characteristio  features.  It  was  a 
new  chapter  in  the  long  conflict  with  heathenism,  which 
mofe  than  once  seemed  ahout  to  sweep  away  their  creed 
and  worship,  or  to  sap  their  foundations.  The  foreign, 
Greek-speaking  Jews,  although,  in  the  main,  steadfast,  in- 
terposed, on  the  whole,  a  less  firm  barrier  in  the  way  of 
heathen  innovations.  In  Judea  itself,  there  was  a  party 
lukewarm  in'its  faith,  and  disposed  to  give  way  to  the  for- 
eign influence.  But  these  perils  rendered  the  majority  of 
the  people  the  more  immovable  in  their  resistance,  the 
more  punctilious  and  rigid  in  their  observance  of  the  law, 
and  the  more  zealously  hostile  to  the  pollutions  of  hea- 
thenism. The  crisis  came  when  Antiochus  Epipbanes, 
embittered  by  his  failures  in  conflict  with  Egypt,  and  with 
a  despot's  impatience  at  seeing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  capridous  will,  determined  to  break  down  the  wall  of 
separation  between  the  Jews  and  the  rest  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  exterminate  their  worship.  He  so  far  succeeded 
that,  in  16S  B.C.,  he  set  up  an  altar  of  Jupiter— the  "abo- 
mination of  desolation" — in  the  temple,  and  even  com- 
pelled the  Jewish  priests  to  immolate  swine.  Then  occurred 
the  Maccabean  revolt,  Matta^hias,  the  father  of  the  Aa- 
moneau  family,  of  priestly  descent,  dwelling  at  the  town 
of  Modin,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  idolatry  required  by 
the  king,  and,  with  his  five  sons,  armed  with  cleavers,  cut 
down  the  apostate  Jew  at  the  altar  on  which  he  was  at- 
tempting to  offer  idolatrous  sacrifice.  Then  followed  a 
heroic  contest  with  the  whole  power  of  Syria.  "  We  fight," 
said  Judas  Maccabeus,  "  for  our  lives  and  our  laws."  "  It 
is  better  for  us,"  he  said,  "  to  die  in  battle  than  to  behold 
the  calamities  of  our  people  and  our  sanctuary.  Kever- 
theless  as   the  will  c^  Qod  is   in  heaven,  bo   let    Him 
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do." '  Jadas  reccxvered  the  temple,  but  fell  io  battle,  in  160 
B.  c,  and  all  was,  for  the  time,  lost.  Jonatban,  bis  htOiher, 
took  hia  place.  He  was  seized  tretu^erousJy,  and  mur- 
dered, ID  143  B.  c.  Simon  was  the  next  obampion  from  this 
family ;  and  under  him,  a^r  a  long  alternation  of  tri- 
nmph  and  defeat,  the  victory  was  achieved,  the  Syrian  yoke 
was  cast  o£f,  and  the  Jews  were  free,  Simon  was  made 
governor  and  liigh-priest,  naiting  thos  in  himself  dvil 
and  eocleeiaatical  jarisdiotion ;  and  this  power  was  to 
descend  in  his  family  "  until  'a  fiuthful  prophet  should 
arise."*  In  136  b.c.,  Simon  was  assassinated  by  hb  son- 
in-law  Ptolemseos,  who  &iled  to  profit  by  his  crime.  John 
HyrkanuB,  the  son  of  Simon,  a  vigorous  prinoe,  reigned  un- 
til 105  B.  c.  From  this  time,  civil  and  foreign  wars,  ooca- 
aoaed  largely  by  the  misdeeds,  or  inefBciency,  of  his  de- 
generate descendants,  weakened  the  land.  In  tbe  year  78 
B.  c,  by  the  death  of  Alexander  Jannceua,  the.  kingdom 
fell  into  the  bands  of  his  widow,  Alexandra,  called  by  the 
Jews,  Salome,  who  made  her  eldest  son,  Hyrcan  n.,  high 
priest  The  contest  between  him,  and  his  brother  Aristo- 
bnlus  n.,  which  broke  out  in  open  war,  on  the  death  of 
th^  mother  (69  e.  c),  ooet  the  Jews  their  liberty. 
Hyrcan  li.,  who  had  been  prevailed  on  to  abdicate,  was  put 
forward  and  supported  by  Antipater,  a  i»t)eelyte  and  prince 
oTIdumea,  which  Hyrcan  l.  had  annexed  to  Judea.  Pom- 
pey,  who  was  fresh  from  the  conquest  of  Asia,  gladly  in- 
tervened to  settle  the  strife.  Judas  Maccabeus  had  entered 
into  an  alliancfl  with  the  Romans  f  and  the  treaty,  which 
bad  been  signed  by  his  envoys  in  the  senate  house,  had 
been  renewed  wiUi'his  successors.  The  subjugation  of 
Ana  Minor  and  of  Syria  could  not  &il  to  change  the  rela- 
taOD  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  to  the  conquering  empire,  and 

>  1  Mace.  ui.  21,  SS,  60.  ■  Uacc.  xiv.  41. 

'  JoKplma,  Anliq.,  xii.  10. 
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to  transform  allies  into  subjects.  The  resistance  of  Aristo- 
bulus  gave  occasion  for  an  attack  opon  Jenisalem.  In  the 
capture,  12,000  Jews  were  slain.  When  the  soldiery 
rushed  into  the  temple,  the  prierta  went  on  with  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  were  oSfering^  and  were  slaughtered  at  the 
altars  where  they  served.  Pompey  and  his  officers  made 
tt^ir  way  into  the  inner  sanctuaiy,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
were  astonished  toSnd  there  no  image  of  a  divinity.*  A&?r 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Hyrcan  ii.,  the  nominal  ruler,  under 
the  general  superintendenoe  of  the  Governor  of  Syria,  to- 
gether with  A-ntipater  in  whose  hapds  the  weak  HyrcanuB 
left  the  reins  of  authority,  went  over  to  the  side  of  Julius 
Cteear.  Antipater  died  in  the  year  43  b.  c.  ;  and  three 
years  later,  by  the  favor  of  Mark  Antony,  with  the  assent 
of  Augustus,  Herod,  his  son,  was  made  king. '  It  was 
not,  however,  until  three  years  later,  that  he  overcame  the 
opposition  of  Antigonus,  supported  by  the  Parthians,  and 
Jerusalem  fell  into  his  hands.  AntJgoDnH,  the  son  of 
Aristobulns  II.  and  the  last  of  the  Asmoneau  princes,  was 
beheaded.  Herod  had  to  quell  the  resistance  instigated  by 
the  Pharisees,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  by  the  most 
rigorous  measures;  and  the  opposition  of  adherents  of  An- 
tigonus in  Jerusalem  he  put  down,  afler  the  Roman  method, 
by  a  proscription,  in  which  forty-five  [lersons  from  opulmt 
and  noble  &milies  were  executed.  Besides  the  formidable 
elements  of  disaffegtion  within  his  kingdom,  he  was  endan- 
gered by  the  enmity  of  Cleopatra,  and  maintained  bia  good 
standing  with  Antony  only  by  Burrendering  at  her  demand 
important  parts  of  his  dominion.  After  the  battle  uf 
Acdum,  he  repaired  to  Rhodes  to  nkke  his  peace  with 
Augustus,  whom  he  adroitly  contrived  to  conciliate  and 
gratify,  and  by  whom  he  was  confirmed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  kingly  antliority.  On  the  death  of  Herod  in  the 
*  Joiepli'i  Anliq.  4, 1.  *  Joeeph.,  Anlig.  xiv.  14,  4 
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year  when  Christ  waa  born — that  ia,  4  b.  c. — Augustus, 
contrary  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  people,  who  preferred 
to  come  directly  under  the  Roman  authority,  allotted  the 
kii^om  to  the  three  sons  of  Herod,  Judea  falling  to 
Archelaos.  But,  ten  years  after,  he  was  dethroned  from 
his  office  of  Tetrarch,  and  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul. 
Judea,  being  annexed  to  the  Province  of  Syria,  was  now 
governed  by  Procurators,  Pontius  Pilate  receiving  this 
office  in  the  year  26. 

For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  in  addition  to  the  Boman 
dominatioa,  the  Jewish  people  had  to  endure  the  tyranny 
of  Herod.  His  physical  vigor,  his  military  talents  and 
energy,  his  quick  s^acity  and  adroitness  were  conspicuous. 
He  was  not  without  a  predilection  for  philosophy  and  his- 
tory,  and  a  love  of  art.  With  the  wild,  ungoverned  pas- 
sions which  betokened  his  barbarian  extraction,  he  had  a 
shrewdness  which  taught  him  to  choose  the  best  means  for 
die  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  and,  if  occasion  re- 
<)nired,  to  bend  .  to  circumstances.  His  servility  to  the 
Romans,  upon  whose  tkvor  his  power  wholly  depended, 
was  in  contrast  with  his  imperious  temper  where  he  had 
less  to  fear.  His  whole  career  shows  his  ability  as  a  ruW, 
bat  displajTS  equally  his  ambition,  cruelly,  and  sensuality. 
Herod  had  successively  ten  wives.  The  second  was  Mari- 
amne,*  grand  daughter  of  Hyrcan  ii.  Hia  jealousy  of 
the  Asmonean  house,  and  his  vindictive  temper,  led  him 
to  perpetrate  a  series  of  murders  in  his  own  family.  He 
destroyed  the  iather  of  his  wife ;  and  then  in  the  year  80 
B.  c,  when  he  was  going  to  meet  Augustus,  and  knew  not 
bow  he  would  fare  at  the  interview,  he  caused  her  grand- 
fiither,  the  aged  Hyrcan  ii.,  to  be  put  to  death.  Tlien 
he  caused  Aristobulus,  her  youthful  brother,  to  be 
drowned,  as  if  by  accident,  in  the  bath ;  and  when  called 
to  account  by  Antony,  escaped  by  the  free  use  of  mo- 
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Be;.^  Then  in  a  fit  of  jealous  passion,  he  slew  MariaoiDe 
herself,  of  whom  he  was  ardently  fond,  and  for  whom,  when 
the  d^ed  was  done,  he  poured  out  frantio  lamentations^ 
where 

"  BcTenge  u  loit  in  agon^ 
And  wild  remotM  to  nge  SQCceeding."  ' 

Her  mother  Alexandra  shared  her  &te.  His  sons  by  Msri- 
amne,  Alexander  and  Aristobalns,  who  had  been  edncated 
at  Rome,  were  the  next  victims;  and,  finally,  Antipater, 
the  son  of  Doris,  his  first  wife,  and  one  whose  plots  had 
brought  on  these  tragedies,  was  himself  ordered  to  execution. 
Herod  was  a  professed  adherent  of  the  Jewish  reli^on. 
He  rebuilt  the  old  temple  of  Zerubbabel  in  a  style  of  mag- 
nificence ;  and  in  order  that  no  unconsecr^ed  hands  might 
be  employed  upon  it,  the  stmctare  was  reared  by  a  thou- 
sand priests,  clad  ia  white  garments,  who  had  been  trained 
hr  the  work.  *  He  was  careful  not  to  outrage  the  sen^- 
bilities  of  the  people  to  snob  a  degree  as  to  rouse  them  to  a 
combined  and  desperate  resistance.  But  they  bated  faiiA 
and  his  government.  He  was  not  a  Jew  by  descent,  but 
an  Idumean  proselyte,  whose  profession  of  Judaism  was  a 
matter  of  polity,  and  not  of  conviction.  He  cringed  before 
his  Boman  superiors,  whose  yoke  rested  heavily  upon  them. 
They  saw  the  taxes  which  he  wrung  from  them,  lavishly 
expended  upon  objects  identified  with  htethenism,  or'giveo 
to  curry  &vor  with  his  heathen  patrons  and  masters.  He 
«ven  made  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  Olympian 
games.  *  He  built,  at  an  enormous  expense,  CRsarea  upon 
the  sea-coast,  with  its  harbor,  and  its  breakwater,  composed 
of  stones  of  an  average  length  of  fifty  £eet;  and  he  adorned 

>  Jcweph.,  Antiq.,  xr.  3, 3. 

^Bjtoa'fiHtirtuMdodia;  Heiod't  "Ziamenf /or  JfonMim*."  JtMcph., 
'  Antiq.,  lY.  9,  B.  J.,  i.tlZ,  6. 

*  JoM^.,  XT.  IL  6,  S.  *  Ibid.,  zri-  fi,  3. 
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thia  new  and  rival  capital  with  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Ctesar  and  to  Rome,  and  conspicuous  from  a&r  to  all 
who  approached  the  coast.  *  He  went  so  far  as  to  build  an 
amphitheatre  in  the  Holy  Citv  itself,  and  to  exhibit  within 
it  gladiatorial  combats.  He  even  erected  a  theatre  ibr 
dramatic  performances.*  If  bis  personal  character  was 
odious  to  the  senous  part  of  the  nation,  his  half-disguised 
encouragement  of  Gentilism,  of  the  detested  ways  of  the 
heatheo,  and  hia  maintenanoe  of  their  usurped  rule,  were 
to  the  last  extent  loathsome. 

The  resistance  to  the  flood  of  Gentile  influences  from 
every  quarter  centred  in  the  Pharisees.  Six  thousand  of 
them  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Herod  on  his 
aooessioo,  but  were  put  down  with  a  strong  hand.*  Im- 
mediately after  his  death,  Judas,  the  Galilean,  whose  party 
was  a  &natica!  ofl&hoot  of  Pharisaism,  raised  a  revolt,  which 
was  crashed  by  the  two  legions  of  Varus,  who  crucified  two 
thousand  malcontents,  besides  capturing  Sepphoris,  the  head- 
quarters of  Judas,  and  selling  its  inhabitants  into  slavery,* 
Oat  of  this  movement  ^rang  the  Zealots,  by  whom  the 
flame  of  renstanoe  was  &nned,  until  it  broke  out  in  the 
last  great  uid  &tal  conflict  with  Rome,  ending  in  the  cap- 
tare  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  by 
Titus. 

But,  independently  of  various  efforts  at  armed  insurrec- 
tion, the  Pharisees  interposed  a  continuous  moral  resistance 
to  the  agencies  at  war  with  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the 
Jews.  They  are  to  be  considered  in  contrast  with  the  Sad- 
duoeea,  with  whom  their  name  is  bo  frequently  coupled. 
Nether  were  sects  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,*  although 
they  are  so  designated  by  Josepbus,  who  wished  to  make 

•  Joaeph.,  Antiq..  xv.  9,  6.  »  Ibid.,  xr.  8,  1. 

'  Jowph.,  Antiq.  srii.  2,  4.  *  Ibid.,  B.  J.,  ii.  5. 

■SiwOraU,  0«aDA>ab<i(lcrJtt(fasui.8T;  Schaier,p.42S.    , 
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himself  intelligible  to  the  foreigners  for  whom  be  was 
writing.'  They  were  parties  into  which  the  nation  was 
divided.  The  Pharisees,  especially,  so  fer  from  being  a 
sect,  were  the  leaders  and  authoritative  teachers  of  the  na- 
tion, "They  ait  in  Moses'  seat."*  They  and  their  adhe- 
rents comprised  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  Pharisaism 
■was  a  thing  of  gradual  development.  For  its  beginning,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  returned  exiles,  and 
to  the  sharpened  zeal  for  the  law,  and  in  particnlar,  for  the 
ritual,  which  they  brought  with  them.  Those  who  set 
their  faces  against  all  heathen  innovations,  and  all  laxity  in 
the  observance  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  law,  be- 
gan to  be  known  as  a  class — the  Ouaidm,  "or  the  Saints."* 
The  Maccabean  revolution  gave  an  increased  impetus  to 
this  movement  in  the  interest  of  a  patriotic  and  reli^ous 
conservatism.  The  more  eminent  and  conspicuous  repre- 
sentatives of  this  intense  legalism  came  to  be  called  the 
Pharisees — "the  separated,"  as  the  word  denotes — the 
Puritans.  The  people  looked  up  to  them  as  guides  and 
examples.  The  Sadducees,  it  is  thought  by  some,  derived 
their  name  from  Zadok,  a  high-priest  in  the  time  of 
David.*  The  name,  if  thus  derived,  would  signify  the 
ikmily  and  adherents  of  Zadok.  By  others  it  is  supposed 
to  come  from  the  Hebrew  term  meaning  righteousness, 
and  to  be  a  name  of  opprobrium  applied  by  their  adversa- 
ries, to  them  as  claiming  to  be  adherents  of  the  Law.* 

The  first  point  of  contrast  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  who  emerged  into  a  distinct  form  and  antago- 

*  Joseph.,  Life,  !  2  [  AnHq.,  xiii.  6,  9,  xviii.  1,  2,  fi'.  J.,  ii.  8, 2,    He 

Btylea  them  "sects  in  philosophj." 
'  Matt,  xziii.  2. 

*  Ezra  vi.  21;  ii.  1 ;  i.  11 ;  Neh.  ii.  2;  i,  29. 

*  Ezek.,  il.  46.     Bee  Ewald,  OctbS.  d.  Voika  Iirad.  iv.  858,  49t 
■  Denuboiug,  BiO.  «( Qiog.  d»  la  Paiatine,  P.  I-,  p.  77. 
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nism  to  one  another  in  the  reign  of  Hjrcan  i.  (t  lOn),  is 
asocial  one.  The  Sadducees,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
were  made  up  of  nobles,  of  priests  of  high  rank.'  The 
high-priesthood,  and  other  great  offices  of  the  temple,  were 
in  their  hands,'  In  the  heat  of  the  struggle  against  Syria, 
the  Chasidim,  the  forerunners  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  had 
joined  hands  with  the  Maccabean  leaders.  Yet  the  over- 
ecrapulous  notions  of  "  the  saints  "  had  prevented  a  cordial 
alliance  at  all  times,  even  with  Judas  Maccabeus.  Their 
offensive  questioning  of  the  priestly  descent  of  Hyrcan  had 
produced  an  open  rupture  between  him  and  them,  which 
their  adversaries  knew  well  how  to  nse  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage. These  were  the  party  of  the  aristocracy,  cold  in 
their  national  feeling,  not  only  averse  to  &naticUim,  bat, 
also,  practically,  if  not  actively,  lending  countenance  to  the 
foreign  influence,  which,  first  under  the  auspices  of  the 
GreekB,  and  now  of  the  Eotnans  and  of  Herod,  excited  the 
deep  apprehensions  and  stern  hostility  of  their  opponents. 
They  rested  under  the  well-founded  imputation  of  a  want 
of  patriotism  and  of  religious  earnestness. 

The  second  point  of  contrast  between  these  parties  was 
in  their  relations  to  the  law.  The  Sadducees  did  not,  as 
many  have  supposed,  reject  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
exception  of  the  books  of  Moses.  But  they  attributed  the 
highest  authority,  and,  perhaps,  normal  authority  alone,  to 
these  books.  They  made  nothing  of  the  pr^nant  instruo- 
ttODS,  the  germinant  truths,  and  the  kindling  hopes  of  pro- 
phetic Judmsm.  And  they  stuck  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
refiising  to  sanction  additions  of  any  sort,  even  the  modifica- 
tions which  might  be  deemed  a  proper  and  l^itimate  de- 
velopment of  the  Mosaic  l^islation,  and  conformed  to  its 
spirit  Thus,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  were  more  rigid 
^an  the  Pharisees  in  imposing  the  penalties  in  full  mea- 
» Jofc,  Aniiq.  wiii-  It  '  Acta  t.  17. 
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snre,  which  the  Mosaic  laws  appointed.  There  mnBt 
be  "  an  eje  for  an  eye." '  The  Phariaets,  od  the  con- 
trary, were  bent,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  upon  "  build- 
ing a  hedge  about  the  law,"  by  de6ning  ita  demands  with 
reference  to  every  situation  and  circumstanoe  of  life. 
They  would  shut  out  heathen  contamination  by  cover- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  wliole  life  with  a  net-work  of  rules. 
Where  the  Old  Testament  stetntes  were  silent,  where 
they  were  oapable  of  a  double  interpretation,  where  new 
qaes^ons  might  arise  from  the  altered  condition  of  so- 
ciety, the  Pharisees  came  in  with  their  precise  expositions 
and  precepts.  These  were  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  the 
supplementary  laws,  canstitutiDg  a  copions,  nnwritten  code, 
which  was  transmitted  orally,  and  which,  it  was  at  leng& 
oUdmed,  emanated  from  Mosee  himself. '  As  high,  and 
even  higher  authority  was  attributed  to  this  code  than 
to  the  written  law  itself  One  ooald  do  nothing,  and  avoid 
nothing,  which  was  not  somehow  touched  by  the  law  in  ita 
endless  ramifications.  Especially  were  the  externals  of 
worship,  both  public  and  private,  the  subject  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  minute  definition. 

There  was  a  noble  side  to  this  prevalent  legalism,  re- 
garded as  a  grand  attempt,  in  the  face  of  adverse  influences 
of  the  most  powerful  and  varied  character,  to  uphold  tho 
religion  of  tba  Old  Testament,  the  religion  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  the  revealed  &ith,  against  the  inroads  of  idol- 
atry and  the  corrupting  influences  of  Gentile  worship  and 
culture.  When  Pilate  caused  the  garrison  of  Jerusalem  to 
bring  in  by  night  the  Roman  standards,  with  small  imaf^ 
of  the  Emperor  upon  them,  the  people  flocked  to  Oeearea  in 
a  mass,  and  for  five  days  and  nights  besought  the  Procu- 

'  For  other  examples,  w«  Hanarath,  Jt^.  T,  Zatge»eh.,r.  121. 
*  On  the  trammusion  of  traditioiu,  we  LutCubeck,  Die  Nt 
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ntor  to  withdraw  this  abomination  from  the  holy  place. 
On  the  sixth  day,  when  Pilate  caused  the  people  to  be  sur^ 
rbanded  by  his  soldiers  with  drawn  swords,  the  multitude 
bared  their  necks,  and  declared  that  they  preferred  to  die 
rather  than  behold  the  violation  of  their  kw.  Pilate  gave 
the  required  order  for  the  removal  of  the  images.'  This  is 
only  one  of  a  multitude  of  examples  of  a  devotion  to  their 
religion,  which  led  the  Jews  to  brave  all  terrors,  and  which 
might  at  the  end,  if  they  had  possessed  military  leaders  of 
competent  skill,  have  rendered  them  invincible  to  Koman 
arms.  Pharisaism  had  ita  worthy  side,  and  its  good  men: 
!Nicodemu8,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Gamaliel  were  PhariseeB.* 
But,  under  their  auspioes,  religion  was  resolved  into  law— 
a  bw  which,  with  its  namberlees  and  meddlesome  injunc- 
tions became  a  bnrdensome  yoke.  Upon  the  single  topic  of 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  there  were  thirty-nine  gen- 
eral robrics,  ander  each  of  which  were  numerous  subordinate 
precepts,  each  with  specified  exceptions,  and  all  together 
forming  of  themselves  an  extensive  code.  For  example,  it 
was  forbidden  to  tie  and  untie  knots,  but  there  were  certain 
exceptions,  and  what  these  were  must  be  stated :  for  instance, 
a  woman  might  tie  the  knota  requisite  for  iastening  her  dress. 
With  respect  to  fasting,  lustrations,  and  the  whole  rubric  of 
ceremonial  purity,  there  was  no  end  to  the  commandments 
which  every  pious  Jew  was  required  by  the  Pharisees  rigidly 
to  obey.  Inward  piety  was  well-nigh  smothered  under  the 
vast  weight  of  ritual  practices,  oAen  mechanical  in  their 
nature,  and  performed  from  a  blind  subservience  to  a 
statutory  requirement  Hence  formalism  belonged  to  the 
essence  of  the  Phariaaio  religion.     Hypocrisy  could  not 

'  The  iiuorgenti!  under  the  Maccabees  at  first  refused  to  resist  their 
memies  on  the  Sabbath:  1  Maccabees  ii.  32  seq.  Platuch  refers  to 
tkia  incident  as  iilustratire  of  the  foUf  of  superalitioa.   De  Si^)eritU-  8- 

*  For  exaggerated  praise  of  the  Phariaees,  see  Gniti,  iiL  76. 
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&il  to  aride  and  spread,  under  such  a  system.  The  pride 
of  the  ascetic,  the  vaui^  that  craves  the  applause  paid  hj 
the  simple  to  a  grade  of  devotion  above  the  ordinary  level, 
a  hollow,  feigned  sanctity  mixed  with  a  hard  spirit  of  sdf- 
seekiog,  were  among  the  disgusting  fruits  of  Pharisaism. 
They  made  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter;  they 
devoured  widows'  houses  and  for  a  preteose  made  long 
prayers, — these  were  among  the  characteristic  sins  of  the 
Pharisaic  party. '  With  their  broad  phylacteries — parch- 
ments bound  upon  the  forehead  and  arm,  with  texts  from 
the  Bible  in.scribed  upon  them, — reciting  their  prayers  at 
the  coruers  of  the  streets,  and  giving  alms  to  the  poor 
with  ostentatious  publicity,  they  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
upoa  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  Their  legal- 
ism carried  them  into  a  labyrinth  of  casuistry ;  for  they 
undertook  to  distinguish  between  what  was  allowed 
and  what  was  forbidden  in  every  act  and  situation  of 
life.  When  the  selfish  desire  of  personal  aggrandize-, 
ment  and  comfort  got  the  ascendency,  this  casuistry  was 
converted  into  an  instrument  for  evading  moral  obligations, 
and  for  committing  iniquity  under  the  apparent  sanction 
of  law.  Pharisaism,  like  Jesuitism,  is  a  word  of  evil 
sound,  not  because  these  parties  had  no  good  men  among 
them,  but  because  prevailing  tendencies  stamped  npoa  each 
ine9*aceable  traits  of  ignominy. 

In  their  theological  dogmas,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadda- 
cees  were  widely  at  variance.  Josephus,  seeking  to  cod- 
Dect  familiar  Greek  notions  with  his  description  of  Jewish 
parties,  says  that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  fate  without 
wholly  rejecting  free-will,  while  the  doctrine  of  fate  was 
wholly  denied  by  the  SadJucees.*     Fate  here  stands  for 

>  Malt,  zziii.,  25  (Luke  xi.  39),  Ustt.  xxiil.  14,  (Matk  xIL  40; 
Luke  II.  47). 

■  Joseph.,  Antiq.,  xiu.  5,  9,  xviii.  1,  3,  B.  J.,  ii.  8,  141. 
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the  doctrine  of  divine  Providence,  which  the  Pharisees  ac- 
cepted, but  did  not  preaB  to  the  extreme  of  denying  free 
i^ncy  and  aocountableneaa.  Using  a  term  of  later  origin, 
we  may  call  the  Sadducees  Pelagians.  The  Pharisees  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  in  the  case  of  the  righteous,  and  a  future  state  of 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  They  believed,  also,  in 
the  agency  of  demons  and  angels.  The  Sadducees  disbe- 
lieved in  these  doctrines,  and  were  materialieta,  holding 
that  the  aonl  expires  with  the  body..' 

A  third  Jewish  party  is  described  by  Josephus,  and  no- 
ticed by  other  writers,  the  Essenes.  The  oripn  of  the 
name  is  uncertain.  Ewald  derives  it  from  a  word  meaning 
"  the  pious ;"  Joat  from  a  term  signifying  "  the  select  ones." 
Other  hut  less  probable  etymologies  have  been  proposed. 
They  are  firet  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  connection  with  the 
account  of  Jonathan  Maccabeus  (160  B.  c). '  Numbering 
.about  four  thousand,  and  dwelling  occasionally  with  others 
in  towns,  but  chiefly  in  villi^  communities  in  secluded 
valleys  lying  eastward  of  Jerusalem  and  towards  the  Dead 
Sea,  they  were  a  body  of  mystics  and  aacetica.  They  lived 
in  ccenobitic  houses,  under  superintendents,  to  whom  they 
paid  implicit  obedience;  admitted  new  members  to  their 
ranks  not  until  after  a  novitiate  of  several  years ;  had  a  com- 
manity  of  goods,  sat  at  a  common  table,  combined  exer- 
cises of  devotion  with  manual  industry,  and  in  the  sys- 
tematic ordering  of  their  whole  life,  as  well  as  in  many 
particular  customs,  strongly  resembled  mona.'itic  establish- 
ments in  other  countries  and  ages.     Tbeir  principal  work 

»  Joaeph.,  B.  J.,  ii.  8,  14 ;  Matt  XTii-  23;  Acta  iiiii.  8.      The  eri-    . 
dencc  contradicta  Or&tz,  who  aaTs  (iii.  79)  that  while  the  Sadducees 
lejeded  reiraids  and  punUhmeDta  after  death,  the;  did  not  directly  den; 
a  fiitoM  life. 

■  Atitiq.,  xiii.  6. 10. 
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wae  fiirmtng;  tbey  Iiad  among  them  arUaaas  also,  but 
abjured  trade  and  commerce.  Simple  io-  their  habits,  they 
set  a  high  value  upoQ  qaietneas  of  spirit  and  the  goveru- 
meat  of  the  passions.  They  discarded  slavery  and  oaths, 
were  sticklers  for  ceremonial  purity,  were  accustomed  to 
bathe  in  cold  water  before  meals,  and  frequently  on  other 
ocoasioQs — even  if  one  of  them  touched  a  companion  of  an 
inferior  d^ree  or  class, — ^preferred  white  linen  clothing,  the 
apparel  of  priests,  lived  in  celibacy  generally,  if  not  alto- 
gether, *  probably  abstained  from  meat  and  wiue,  and  sent 
^fls  to  the  temple,  bat  offered  no  sacriEoes.  According  to 
JosephuB,  they  believed  in  fate ;  that  is,  in  unconditional 
Providence.  They  reverenoed  the  law,  and  the  Scriptures 
which,  like  other  Jews,  they  read  and  expounded  in  wor- 
ship; although  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  they  reconciled 
their  omission  of  saorifioes  with  the  Scriptural  requirements. 
They  bad  prieats  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood.  They  were  quite  rigid  in  olwerving  the  S^ 
bath  and  thej  punished  blasphemy  with  d«atfa.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  not  in  the  continu- 
ance or  resurrection  of  Uie  body.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  re- 
presentation of  Josepbns.  Qood  souls,  they  held,  have  a 
peaceful  life,  beyond  the  ocean,  where  there  is  neither  rain, 
snow,  nor  heat.  Evil  souls  are  banished  to  a  cold  and 
dark  corner  where  they  sufTer  unspeakable  torments.  The 
Essenes  believed  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  continued 
among  them,  and  individuals  became  conspicnoiia  for  their 
gift  of  prophetic  powers.     They  were  honored  as  sooth- 

'  Jonephus  (B.  J.  ii.  6,  13,)  d«seribcs  a  clan  of  Exsenta  who  mBny. 
Piii]o(opp.  ed.Hangey,ii.  633, 634)  ea7«  that  some  of  the  Eesenea  many. 
So  Pliny  {Nai.  Hitt.  t.  17),  who  saya  that  they  are  recmited  hj  those 
who  &y  to  them  from  the  tempest  of  fortune  and  tha  miserieii  of  life. 
CompaTC  Schfirer,  N.  T,  Zn^ewL,  p.  607.  The  fcct  ia,  probably, 
that  in  the  itricter  coloniea  women  were  not  admitted.  See  Hauirath, 
i.137. 
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nyers,  or  fortune  tellers.  Besides  the  dualism  that  crops 
ont  io  several  features  of  I^BeDisiu,  we  find  among  them 
the  custom  of  invoking  the  sun  at  the  dawn  of  day, — pos- 
sibly as  representing  the  effulgence  of  Glod.  Their  principal 
non>Judaic  pecalJarities  were  aversion  to  marriage,  absti- 
nence from  sacrifices,  and  tlie  homage  paid  to  the  sun. 
There  has  been  much  speculation  an  to  the  origin  of  these 
features  of  Essenism,  which  are  so  at  variance  with  Hebrew 
feeling,  and  with  Old  Testament  law,  which  in  various 
other  points  was  so  strictly  observed.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  pecaliarities  were  due  to  an  oriental  infiuence 
proceeding  from  the  Medo-Fersian,  or  Zoroastrian  religion.  ' 
The  theory  of  a  BnddhistJc  influence  upon  them  is  im- 
probable. Some  writers,  including  Zeller,  find  traces  of  a 
Pythagorean  influence,  through  the  Greeks ;'  but  this  view, 
to  say  the  Iea»t,  is  doubtful.  With  strong  points  of  re- 
semblance to  Pharisaism,  they  differed  in  their  duallstio 
tendency,  and  in  discarding  sacrifices.  Ewald  considers 
that  they,  like  the  Pharisees,  sprang  from  the  Chaaidim — 
the  party,  in  the  Maccabean  times,  conspicuous  for  their 
seal  for  purity.'  Thus,  if  not  a  branch  of  the  Pharisaic 
movement,  both  grew  from  the  same  root.  The  conscience 
of  the  people,  says  Ewald,  withdrew,  as  it  were,  into 
the  wilderness  to  escape  from  contact  with  pollution  and 
wickedness.  The  Essenes  were  noted  for  their  kindness  to 
the  poor  and  the  sick.  They  were  supposed  to  be  femiliar 
with  the  healing  virtues  of  plants.  In  later  times,  they 
were  admired  by  the  heathen,  by  Pliny,  for  example,  more 
than  any  other  Jews.  In  the  age  when  Christ  appeared, 
they  stood  aloof  from  the  current  of  events,  and  exerted  no 
perceptible  influence  upon  public  affairs.  This  aoconnts 
for  the  feet  that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  John  the  Bap- 
>  PhiL  d.  Griechen,  ui.  689  seq.  '  Gad.,  iu.  483  eeq. 
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tist  was  allied  to  them ; '  and  certuin  outward  features  of 
resemblaDce  between  Easenisiii  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
are  couaected  with  the  strongest  pointe  of  diBaimilarity  and 
opposition. 

Id  close  conjunction  with  the  Pharisees,  the  Scrihee  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  They  were,  most 
if  not  all  of  them,  Pharisees,  and  by  their  special  agency 
the  Pharisees  aimed  tu  secure  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
law  over  the  entire  life  of  the  people.  The  Scribes  are 
called  lawyers,  and  doctors  of  the  law.  It  was  during  and 
immediately  afler  the  exile  that  the  law  became  a  sutgect 
of  doctrinal  study  and  comment;  and  then  it  was  that 
the  Scribes  began  to  come  forward  into  prominence.  TKey 
formed  an  organized  clafa  of  interpreters  of  the  law,  recog- 
nized  as  such  by  the  priests  and  the  people.  It  was  a  part 
of  their  duty  to  transcribe  the  Scriptures,  and  to  fumi^ 
accurate  copies  at  any  time,  as  they  might  be  wanted 
for  the  synagc^ues.  There  were  three  offices  of  high  mo- 
ment which  tliey  fulfilled.  First,  they  sat  in  the  great 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  assistance  was  likewise 
indispensable  in  the  minor  courts  scattered  over  the  country. 
Then  in  the  synagogues,  they  generally,  if  not  nnifurmly, 
expounded  the  portions  of  Scripture  that  were  read.  And, 
in  schools,  they  taught  the  law  tu  young  men  who  assem- 
bled in  all  parts  of  the  land  to  receive  this  instruction,  and 
to  be  themselves  trained  for  the  office  of  teachers  of  the 
people.  The  Rabbi  gathered  his  pupils  about  him,  both  be 
and  they  being  seated.  The  method  of  teaching  was  by 
colloquy  and  discussion  between  instructor  and  pupil.  The 
pupil  was  required  to  store  up  in  memory  the  expositions 
of  his  master.  There  are  no  greater  feats  of  memory  on  rec- 
ord than  those  whicli  are  involved  in  tlie  oral  transmissioa 

■  Cf  £eim,  Qaeh  Jau,  i.  481. 
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of  the  vast  amount  of  matter  which  entered  into  the  Talmu* 
die  literature.  To  the  Scribes  belonged  the  right  to  "  bind 
and  loose;"  that  is,  the  power  to  expand  and  appl^the  law 
— a  kind  of  legielative  function.  When  the  pupil  became 
qualified  to  teach,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  side  of  the  Rabbi ; 
hut  before  he  could  conduct  a  school  for  himself  he  must 
go  through  a  form  of  ordination  in  which,  as  a  part  of  ^e 
oeremonjr,  he  was  presented  by  the  Rabbi  with  a  key,  to 
signify  that  he  was  now  empowered  to  expound  the  word 
for  himself '  The  Rabbis  taught  without  pay.  They  were 
revered,  and  sainted  with  reverence ;  the  honor  felt  for  the 
law  was  shared  by  its  learned  interpreters.  *  As  the  know- 
lengc  of  the  law  was  the  whole  erudition  of  the  Hebrew, 
men  might  enter  upon  this  study  from  any  occupation,  and 
at  any  age.  There  was  nothing  anomalous  in  the  calling 
of  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of  customs,  and  Simon  and 
Andrew  from  their  nets.' 

The  great  schools  for  the  nation  at  large  were  the  ayna- 
gi^nes,  which  arose  soon  after  the  exile,  and  were  found  in 
eveiy  place  of  any  consideration  throughout  Palestine. 
There  were  480  in  Jerusalem  alone.  It  is  probable  that 
the  smallest  place  had  at  least  one  synagogue.  In  these 
ediGces,  plain  in  their  structure,  of  a  rectangular  form,  the 
ark  containing  the  law  and  other  Scriptures  was  kept; 
and  here  the  people,  seated  according  to  age,  with  the 
sexes  apart,  were  assembled  every  Sabbath,  and,  also,  on 
two  other  days  of  the  week — market'days, — the  service  on 
these  last  occasions  being  briefer.  The  synagogue  was 
under  the  charge  of  "elders,"  whose  president,  if  such 
an  officer  existed,  was  only  primus  inter  pares.  (Mark  v. 
22;  Acts  xiii.  15,  xviii.  8,  17.)     In  truth,  either  of  the 

'  Thia  ^vGB  occatton  fox  Uie  luigoage  of  Jonu,  HatL  xrl  10. 
■  Hfttt.  zzlii.  7.  'See  Hniunrih,  i.  p.  78. 
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Elden  miglit  be  termed  a  "Ruler." '  There  waa  a  "mia- 
later,"  *  or  servant,  who  performed  such  duties  aa  that  of 
taking  the  roll  from  the  hands  of  the  Rabbi.  There  were 
offioers  for  collecting  and  distributing  alma.  An  offending 
member  might  be  caPt  out,  or  cut  oSj  from  the  synagogue. 
There  was  a  person  appointed  by  the  congregation,  and 
representing  them,  who  read  prayers,  to  which  the  people 
responded  "  Amen ;"  but  he  was  not,  it  would  seem,  a 
permanent  ofBoer.  The  Hebrew  had  given  plaee  to  the 
Aramaic  dialect,  so  that  the  law  and  the  prophets,  after 
being  read,  in  select  portions,  in  the  original,  were  inter- 
preted. The  reading  was  attended  by  an  exposition.  The 
order  of  the  service  was  as  follows :  it  opened  with  prayer, 
and  the  reciting  of  selected  portions  of  the  Thorah,  or 
Law,  in  which  were  contained  in  brief  the  great  articles  of 
Faith.  Then  followed  the  set  forms  of  Prayer,  some  of 
which  have  probably  survived  to  the  present  time  in  Jewish 
vorshii).  Then  carae  the  regular  reading  of  the  Law  and 
Prophets,  with  the  interpretation  and  discourse  that  at- 
tended  it;  the  whole  concluding  with  prayer  or  benedic- 
tion. The  teaching  and  learning  of  the  law  was  the 
prime  object  of  the  service.  It  was  mainly  by  the  agency 
of  the  8ynag<^e  that  the  Jews  were  kept  familiar  with 
the  law.  The  whole  Pentateuch  waa  so  divided  as  to  be 
read  in  a  cycle  of  one,  or  of  three,  years.  The  reader,  who 
might  be  any  member  of  the  congregation,  stood ;  but 
whoever  gave  the  sermon,  in  connection  with  it,  sat.  The 
discnssions  in  and  about  the  synagogues  at  the  close  of  the 
service  were  earnest  and  animated.  While  other  nations 
weT«  immersed  in  worldly  ooncerna,  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, or  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  power  or  sensual  plea- 
Bare,  it   is  surely  an    interesting  spectacle  to  behold  this 

1  See  Prof.  UghU'Dol,  Phaippkuu,  p.  205  o.  1. 
»  iiTflpmJt.  Luke  iv.  20. 
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me  people,  from  the  oldest  to  the  yoangest,  absorbed  in 
this  work  of  investigating  the  law  and  imprinting  it  upon 
their  memories. 

The  Great  Council— the  Supreme  Court — of  the  nation 
vaa  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem.  It  consisted  of  aeventy- 
one  members,  who  were  priests,  elders,  or  men  of  age  and  ro- 
pQted  wisdom,  and  scribes,  over  whom  usually  presided  the 
high-priest.  They  met  after  the  morning  sacrifice,  common- 
ly in  an  apartment  contiguous  to  the  temple.  They  eat  in  a 
semi-circle,  with  the  President  in  the  centre,  behind  whom, 
and  &cing  the  members,  on  rows  of  benches,  were  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Rabbis,  who  were  present  to  listen  to  the  de- 
bates, and  witness  the  proceedings. '  The  great  Sanhedrim 
was  a  judicial  body,  taking  cognizance  of  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  theocratical  law;  for  example,  marriages, 
divorces,  the  forms  of  contracts,  orthodoxy  of  opinion,  and 
infractions  of  the  Mosaic  statutes,  of  every  kind,  as  well  as 
of  the  common  law  embodied  in  traditions.  The  Romans 
'took  away  from  this  tribunal  the  power  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment.  Its  jurisdiction  stretched  over  the  whole  land. 
We  find  Herod,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  sumtfioned 
before  the  Sanhedrim  for  executing  a  brigand  in  Galilee, 
without  ite  permission.  Below  this  principal  Senate,  there 
existed  in  every  considerable  town,  a  local  court,  composed, 
in  part  at  least,  of  Levites,  and  at  which  the  Scribes  as- 
sisted— the  judges  being  seven  in  number.  Before  this 
minor  tribunal  all  ordinary  cases  were  brought.  Only 
cases  where  the  interpretation  of  the  law  might  be  doubt- 
fnl  were  relegated  to  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  the  court 
of  appeals.  The  sessions  of  these  local  courts  were  held  in 
the  synagogues.  Their  sentences  were  carried  out,  if  prac- 
ticable, on  the  spot.  Thirty-nine  stripes  were  laid  upon 
Jooepb.,  Anliq^  zx.,  Iz.  1; 
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the  ofieader,  one  being  subtracted  from  forty,  in  order  that 
tbis  legal  limit  might  not,  througb  an  accident  in  coantiDg, 
be  exceeded. ' 

The  Rabbis  were  not  perfectly  agreed  in  their  teaching. 
Schools  of  opinion  arose,  differing  from  one  another  on  a 
variety  of  points,  mostly  pertaining  to  the  ritual.  Of  thew 
the  most  famous  were  the  parties  of  Hillel  and  of  Sch&m- 
mai,  the  former  of  whom  was  characterized  by  a  more  lib- 
eral, and  the  latter  by  a  rigorous  construction  of  the  Judaic 
statutes. 

Of  the  current  Jewish  theoI<^,  the  tenets  that  consti- 
tute orthodoxy,  we  have  now  to  speak.  The  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  of  gradual  formation.  The  firat  and 
eeooad  divisions,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  were  first 
closed,  and  aA«rwards  the  third  division,  called  "  the 
Psalms,"  was  made  up.  From  the  statement  of  Joeephus, 
coupled  with  the  testimony  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  there  is 
scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  that  the  authoritative  canon 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  coincided  with  our 
present  cuion  of  the  Old  TestamenL  The  apocryphal 
books,  which  were  connected  with  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion, either  written  in  Greek,  or  whose  Hebrew  originals 
were  wanting,  were  not  recognized  by  the  Palestinian 
Jews-  By  the  side  of  the  canonical  books,  whose  inspiration 
and  normal  authority  were  admitted,  the  Kabbis  placed 
tradition  as  a  collateral  source  of  religious  knowledge. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  Mosaic  and  prophetic  Juda- 
ism wera  maintained.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  were  re- 
garded  from  two  points  of  view ;  now  as  nothing,  as 
wholly  creations  of  &ncy,  and  now  as  having  a  real  being 
but  as  inferior  to  Jehovah,  and  unable  to  withstand  His 
power.    The   doctrine  of  angels,  both  good   and  evil, 

>  Hatt.x.l7!  ZCor.xi.24. 
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(arms  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  later  Jewish  tJieology.  * 
The  good  angels  were  conueived  of  aa  a  host,  aa  divided 
JDto  orders  and  ranks,  the  principal  angelic  beings  having, 
each  of  them,  names.  They  were  the  agents  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  government  of  the  world ;  by  them  the  law 
was  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  They  were  the  meeeengers 
of  God ;  they  exercised  a  gnardiauahip  over  the  right- 
eous. Yet  they  were  not  objecte  of  religious  worship,  or 
invocation.  They  filled  up  the  void,  as  it  were,  between 
Jehovah  and  the  world,  but  they  diverted  to  themselves 
none  of  the  honu^  that  belonged  to  Him.  The  doctrine 
of  evil  angels,  or  demons,  and  their  mischievous  agency, 
was  equally  prominent.  Demoniacal  possessions,  and  cere- 
monies of  exorcism,  were  phenomena  of  daily  occurrence. 
It  may  be  granted  that  the  current  Jewish  doctrine  of 
angels  and  Satanic  beings  was  stimulated  in  its  develop- 
ment by  the  influence  of  the  Zoroastrian  creed,  with  which 
the  Jews  came  in  contact  during  the  exile  ;  yet  the  essen- 
tial elenieDts  of  this  doctrine  are  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
find  tlt^r  warrant  within  the  circle  of  their  own  revela- 
tion. All  dualiatic  ideas  which  made  sin,  and  the  con- 
tinaanoe  of  sin,  a  part  of  the  necessary  order  of  things,  and 
shut  out  the  peraonal  agency  of  the  creature,  were  ex- 
cluded. "  In  theory,  and  in  the  minda  of  really  pious 
men,  monotheism  remained  inviolate;  God's  direction  of  alt 
things  was  not  limited  by  the  operations  of  the  wicked 
spirits;  therefore  they  were  always  subject  to  Him."* 

The  problem  of  physical  evil,  and  especially  that  aspect 
of  the  problem  which  deals  with  the  sufferings  endured  by 
the  righteoua,  agitated  the  Jewish  mind,  but  found  no  com- 
plete solution.  The  feeling  that  a  conspicuous  sufferer  mnst 
be  a  flagrant  transgressor,  that  peculiar  calamities  imply 

■  See  OfrliieT,  Doi  Jairhmdrri  de«  Htds,  L  352-424. 
'Euenen,  the  Rdisio*  <^  Ittad,  iii.  41. 
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peculiar  guilt,  if  not  in  him,  at  least  in  a  parent,  was  pre- 
valent Yet  the  Jews  were  not  un&miliar  with  the  idea 
that  even  the  good  may  bcobjects  of  divine  chastisement 
With  reference  to  the  future  life,  the  prevailing  Old  Testa- 
ment representation  of  Sheol,  or  the  underworld,  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  is  hardly  less  sombre  than  the  heathen  con- 
ception of  Hades.  The  langu^e  in  Job  on  this  topic  is  as 
gloomy  as  that  of  Homer.  Sheol  is  an  aliode  of  darkness, 
of  feeble  life,  if  there  be  life  there  at  all.  As  we  advance 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  meet  with  brighter  views.  This 
is  the  case  in  some  of  the  Psalma.  The  passage  io  Job,  be- 
ginniog,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  is  of  too 
doubtful  reference  to  be  placed  in  this  cattery.  At  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Sadducees,  universally  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Tills  article  of  &ith  was — if  we  except  the  Jiase- 
nes,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  philoso- 
phy of  Philo — indissolubly  connected  ia  their  minds  with 
the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Josephus  attri- 
butes to  the  Pharisees  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  only.  But  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  authoritative  canon,  and  contributed  much  to 
shape  the  prevailing  conceptions  on  these  topics,  the  resur- 
rection of  both  the  good  and  the  evil  is  unambiguously 
declared.^  On  subordinate  points  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  resurrection,  however,  there  were  wide  diversities 
of  opinion. 

There  was  one  great  expectation  common  to  all  earnest 
Jews,  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah.  The  Old  Testament 
religion  was  prophetic  in  its  whole  nature.  The  guides  of 
the  Hebrew  people  were  ever  pointing  to  the  future. 
There,  and  not  in  the  past,  lay  the  golden  age.    The  Jew 
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might  revert  with  prid«  to  the  victories  of  David,  and  the 
^lendor  of  Solomon,  but  these  vanished  glories  only  served 
to  remind  him  of  the  lofty  destiny  in  store  for  bis  nation, 
and  to  inspire  his  im^ination  to  picture  the  day  when  the 
ideal  of  the  kingdom  should  be  realized,  and  the  whole 
earth  be  submissive  to  the  monarch  upon  Zion.  An  ex- 
pectation which  was  latent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  tbeo- 
cratic  kingdom,  and  which  found  utterance,  in  a  form  more 
or  less  vague,  in  the  early  Scriptures,  more  and  more  as- 
sumed a  concrete  expression ;  and  the  liopes  of  all  patriotio 
and  devout  Jews  centred  upon  a  personage  who  was  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  earth,  and  take  in  his  bands  the  sceptre  of 
universal  dominion.  The  particular  form  which  this  hope 
took,  might  vary  with  the  changing  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  sort  of  calamities  that  weighed  upon  them. 
The  imagery  under  which  the  Messianic  era  was  depicted, 
or  shadowed  forth,  might  vary  with  the  itoint  of  view  of 
the  writer,  and  might  be  cast  in  a, mould  corresponding  to 
the  limitations  of  his  position.  During  the  Maccabean 
age,  when  the  struggle  for  liberty  filled  the  nation  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  when  another  family  than  that  of  David  was 
leading  it  forward  to  victory,  it  was  natural  that  the  Mes- 
sianic hope  should  slumber.  Yet  it  was  never  extinguished : 
it  was  like  a  Sre  under  the  ashes.  The  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees oontains  no  distinctly  Messianic  prediction ;  yet  it 
refers  to  the  trustworthy  prophet  who  is  to  arise,  and  to 
supersede  the  Asmonean  fiimily.  The  old  expectation,  in 
certain  grand  outlines,  was  still  a  tenant  of  the  Jewish 
mind.  Whether  the  book  of  Daniel  is  a  product  of  the 
Maccabean  era,  or  has  an  earlier  date,  is  immaterial  as  con- 
cerns the  present  point.  It  is  enough  that  the  prediction 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  whioh  it  contained,  was  familiar 
to  the  Jews,  and  one  apon  which  they  rested.  After  a 
deecription  of  the  four  kingdoms,  (he  last  of  which,  the 
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Roman,  "as  iron,  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all 
things,"  the  writer  says,  that  in  the  days  of  these  kings 
skall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed.' 

In  the  Apocryphal  books,  the  Asmm^  Mosis,  and  the 
Book  of  the  Juhileea,  which  were  written  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  the  Messianic  predictions  are 
prominent.  In  the  Sibylline  Books,  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
(near  the  end  of  the  second  century,  B.  c),  and  the  Psalter 
of  Solomon  (not  &r  from  60  b.  c),  the  Messiah  is  per- 
sonal. In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  he  is  designated  as  the  Son 
of  Man,  by  which  one  individual  is  meant,  wh:it«ver  ques- 
tion may  be  raised  as  to  the  primary  sense  of  this  phrase 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  New  Testament,  were  there 
no  other  source  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  shows  how 
deeply  and  widely  the  yearning  for  the  Messiah  had  taken 
hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  calamities  of  the 
Herodian  age,  the  double  yoke  under  which  the  nation 
groaned,  intensified  the  longing  for  the  Deliverer,  which 
assumed  a  form  varying  with  the  t«mper  and  spirit  of 
those  who  cherished  it. 

There  are  curtain  features  of  the  Messianic  expectation 
cherished  at  that  time  by  the  Jews,  which  may  here  be  set 
down.  The  Messiah  was  to  establish  his  kingdom  in  a 
time  of  general  distress  and  calamity.  Nature  herself  was 
to  bear  witness,  by  miraculous,  terrible  phenomena,  such  as 
the  hiding  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  darkness,  and  the 
brandishing  of  swords  in  the  sky,  to  the  impending  criiia. 
The  Sou  of  Man,  the  title  given  to  the  Messiah  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  and  derived  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  was 
to  be  preceded  by  the  reappearance  of  the  stem  and  sol- 
emn prophet,  Elijah,  upon  the  earth.     Then  the_  Messiah 

>  Dmiel  ii.  44. 
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Himself,  the  Anointed  One,  endued  with  special  gifts  and 
powers  from  Qod,  would  arise.  The  heathen  powers 
would  unite  in  a  common  onset  upon  Him,  hut  would  be 
crushed  by  His  power.  Jerusalem  would  be  renovated 
aud  adorued  with  beauty;  the  Dianpora,  the  Jewa  who 
were  abroad,  would  be  brought  back;  aud  a  glorious  king- 
dom, having  its  eentre  and  capital  in  Palestine,  but  embra- 
cing under  it  all  mankind,  would  be  ered^d.  It  was  to  be 
a  time  of  J07  and  plenty,  an  era,  also,  of  holiness  and  peace. 
In  this  form,  according  to  many,  the  kingdom  was  to  con- 
tinue forever.  But  it  was  considered  by  many  to  be  of 
limited  duration,  and  to  be  introductory  to  a  great  diangq 
— a  renewal  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  the  Mes- 
staoio  kingdotu  was  to  usher  iu.  Thus  a  distinction  was 
made  between  "  this  world  "  (A  aidw  ooroc)  and  "  the  world 
to  come."  Bysomethegreatrevolution  was  expected  to  take 
place  at  the  very  oommencemeut  of  the  MesEianic  reign ; 
others  put  it  later  as  the  ultimate  issue.  At  this  point,  the 
general  resurrection  was  to  occur,  the  last  judgment,  and 
the  eternal  award  of  happiness  or  misery.  Prior  to  the 
general  judgment,  the  abode  of  the  departed  was  in  Hades, 
die  righteous  being  in  Paradise,  but  separated  from  the 
wicked,  who  suffered  torments,  the  prelude  of  the  final  pen- 
alty to  follow  the  ultimate  verdict  of  the  Judge. 

As  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  the  Jews  after  the 
Christian  era  considered  that  he  was  to  be  a  mere  man.' 
In  the  times  that  immediately  preceded  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
it  is  certain  that  pre-ezistence  was  frequently  ascribed  to 
the  Christ.  This  is  clear  from  the  apocryphal  Book  of 
Enoch,  and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra.  He  was  chosen,- 
and  hidden  with  God,  before  the  world  was  made.  *  His 
glory  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  The  pre-existence 
and  supernatural  character  of  the  Messiah  were  involved 
'  Justin,  Dial.  c.  ZVjpAo,  0.  4S.  ■  EnocK,  48.  6. 
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in  the  accepted  iaterpretatioa  of  the  Book  of  DanieL 
There  is  ground  to  conclude  that,  in  the  period  referred  to, 
there  vob  a.  widely  difFused  concepdoD  of  the  Messiah  as 
already  existing,  withdrawn  from  sight,  in  the  heavens, 
and  destined  to  appear  visibly  as  man,  endowed  with  su- 
pernatural  gi&a  and  qualities,  a  Ruler  of  spotless  rights 
eousnees. ' 

The  Talmudio  writings  admit  the  conception  of  suETer- 
ings  as  &lling  to  the  lot  of  the  Messiah,  and  apply  to  him 
pre<liction8  of  this  character  in  the  Prophets.  But  within 
the  covers  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
such  expectation  among  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus.  *  Nor 
do  the  other  writings  of  that  period  afford  any  proof  that 
such  an  idea  was  cherished. '  The  galling  yoke  of  heathen 
rule  to  which  the  Jews  were  snbject,  the  wide-spread  spirit 
of  l^alism,  and  their  moral  condition  in  general,  led  them 
to  yearn  for  a  political  Messiah.  They  fiistened  upon  the 
prophetic  imagery  which  fell  in  with  their  predilection, 
construed  it  as  a  literal  description,  and  not  as  a  poetic 
anticipation,  and  they  passed  by  everything  else  of  a  differ- 
ent purport  Even  the  humble,  and  those  who  aspired 
after  emancipation  from  sin,  could  not  divest  their  minds 
of  the  idea  tjiat  the  Messiah  was,  literally  speaking,  to  ut 
on  the  tlirone  of  David.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  prison 
in  which  he  had  been  immured  by  Herod  Antipas,  was 
perplexed  by  the  &ct  that  Jesus  took  a  course  so  dissonant 
from  the  universal  expectation,  from  which  he  appears  not 
to  have  been  wholly  free.  He  sent  hia  disciples  with  the 
inqniry :  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for 
another?"* 

'  Bee  Ewnld,  Qe»e\iiAU,  v.  68  mq. 

■  John  ).  29  IB  &  posaible  exception  to  ihii  rem&rk.  Sea  below,  p.  429. 

*  &•  Scharer,  p.  697  teq. 

'  M(rttxi.3;  Luliorii.  IB,  20.    See  below,  p.  «0. 
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We  must  not  forget  that  there  was  a  Judaism  out  of 
Palestiue,  which,  if  it  affected  the  currents  of  Gentile 
thought,  might  also  in  turn  be  tinctured  by  them.  It  was 
at  Alexandria,  under  the  peculiar  infiuecces  that  belonged 
to  that  great  meeting-place  of  the  nations,  that  Jewish 
thought  underwent  the  most  serious  modifications.  There 
the  Septuagint  version  was  framed,  the  Bible  of  Greek- 
speaking  Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  down  to  the  end  of 
Uie  first  age  of  Christianity.  There  the  canon  took  up 
those  books,  only  one  of  which,  Ecclesiosticus,  is  known  to 
have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  which  are  now  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  Apocrypha,  and  which  the  Pa- 
lestinian canon  excluded.  To  commend  the  Alexandrian 
theology  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  "the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon" was  written;  just  as  the  Book  just  named,  "the  Son 
of  Sirach,"  sought  to  recommend  the  Palestinian  doctrine 
to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  * 

Philo,  the  principal  teacher  of  the  Jewish  philosophy 
that  sprang  up  at  Alexandria,  was  an  old  man  in  the  year 
40,  when  he  headed  a  deputation  of  Jews  to  the  Emperor 
Caligula.  His  birth  must  have  occurred,  therefore,  not  tar 
fix>m  20  B.  c.  His  system  is  an  amalgamation  of  Greek 
philosophy  with  the  Old  Testament  theology ;  a  combina- 
tion of  Plato  and  Moses,  the  tenets  of  whom  he  considered 
to  Ite,  in  many  points,  identical.*  The  Greek  sages,  he 
held,  were  borrowers  from  the  Hebrew  teaching.  This 
^reement  he  effected  by  the  flexible  method  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  his  theory  being  that  an  ooeult  sense,  open 
to  the  discerning,  underlies  the  literal  and  historical  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  to  be  aocepted   in  connection 

>  See  Stmnley,  Bii*.  i^At  Jtaah  Ch.,  iii.  206. 

*  For  the  litenUnre  upon  Philo,  eeeSehQrer,  p.  619,  Ueberweg,  Hkl.  of 
Fki.  L  225,  Donier,  OaA.  d.  Ltkrt  s.  d.  Fermn  Chritli,  i.  22,  Lipniu, 
Art-,J^en»ufr.  JMigiontphil. ;  in  Scheakel's  Bibtt-Leckm. 
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vith  it  Fhilo,  like  Plato,  held  that  matter  in  iis  chaotic 
form  is  eternal,  and  that  creation  impresses  upon  it  the  pre- 
existing ideas,  the  patterns  before  the  divine  mind,  throngh 
which  the  ibrmleas  stuff  of  the  world  is  tarned  into  a 
■  cosmos.  God  is  &r  above  all  contact  with  the  world;  Heia 
the  ineffable  One,  whose  very  attributes  are  an  anthropo- 
morphic conception.  Between  God  Himself  and  the  world, 
and  intermediate  between  them,  are  the  Powers,  the  in- 
struments of  divine  agency  and  communication  with  the 
creation.  Above  them,  and  embracing  them  in  some  way, 
is  the  Logos,  first  immanent  in  God  as  the  divine  reason, 
and  then  emei^ing  into  emanent  existence ;  in  whom  is  the 
plan  of  the  world,  and  throngh  whom  that  plan  is  actual- 
ized in  the  cosmos.  The  I^ogos  is  the  mediator  between 
the  absolutfi  Deity,  and  created  existencea,  bridging  over 
this  otherwise  impassable  gulf  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Archangel,  the  Paraclete.'  The  body  perisTies  forever,  but 
the  soul  is  immortal.  A  vein  of  dualism,  caught  from  the 
Greek  t<chools,  runs  through  the  system  of  Philo,  and 
taints  his  ethical  doctrine.  He  shares  only  in  a  vague  and 
general  way  in  the  Messianic  expectation  of  his  countrymen. 
The  heathen,  he  thinlis,  will  eventually  be  struck  with 
shame  at  having  presumed  to  exercise  government  over 
the  Hebrews,  their  sui)eriors  in  wisdom.  The  acmo  of  de- 
votjonal  attainment  is  when  the  soul,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy 
holds  communion  with  the  Supreme  Kssenee,  without  the 
mediating  intervention  of  the  Logos.  Those  glfVed  with 
this  intuition,  and  rising  to  this  exalte<)  fellowship,  are 
"  the  children  of  the  father."  Philo  has  no  thought  of 
an  incarnation  of  the  Logos.    The  Messiah  is  to  be  a 

I  It  U  a  controverted  point  whether  the  Lt^os  of  Philo  Ib  b  peraoDifi- 
calion,  or  «  person.  The  latter  view  U  held  hj  Daline,  OfrSrer,  Ge- 
miach,  Liickc,  Itiller,  and  othent.  The  reasons  against  it  ore  given  bj 
Doner,  i.,  22  a.  12^  and  bj  LipMoa,  in  the  Article  rerened  Lo  above. 
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human  personage.  It  should  be  observed  that  DOtwitb- 
Btandiog  the  Platonic  ioflueQce,  Fbilo  found  a  point  of  con- 
nection and  a  foundation  for  bis  speculations  relative  to  tbe 
liOgoB,  in  the  bold  and  striking  personifications  of  Wisdom 
in  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  in  the  Son  " 
of  Sirach — personifications  which  approach  tbe  character 
of  actual  personality.  The  ideas  of  the  Philonio  school 
were  widely  ditTused.  Doubtless  they  were  known  iu 
Judea,  but  they  would  be  regarded  with  no  &vor  by  tbe 
austere  guides  of  the  people ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  they 
coukl  have  penetrated  to  Nazareth,  or  within  the  humble 
circle  of  disciples  which  Jesus  gathered  about  Him. 

From  the  pE^«8  of  Josephos  and  from  the  New  Testa- 
meat,  one  may  derive  a  vivid  picture  ofPalestine  in  the  days 
of  Jesus.  Galilee,  on  the  north,  where  Hia  childhood  and 
youth  were  passed,  and  the  scene  of  a  great  part  of  His 
public  labors,  was  a  fertile  and  beautiful  region.  Espe- 
cially was  the  lower  part,  lying  westward  of  the  lake, 
famed  for  its  beauty,  and  for  the  rich  variety  of  fruits 
and  flowers  that  grew  upon  its  soil.  Josephus,  in  his  au- 
tobiography, states  that  Galilee  contained  two  hundred  and 
forty  cities  and  villages;  and,  in  his  History  of  the  Jewish 
War,  he  says  that. every  village  contained  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  people,^  Making  all  proper  subtraction  from  this 
exaggerated  estimate,  we  yet  know  that  over  this  district 
was  spread  a  dense,  busy  population.  Somewhat  less  rigid 
than  their  orthodox  brethren  and  the  magnates  of  the 
■  nation  at  Jndea,  they  were  spoken  of  by  the  latter  slight- 
ingly. Their  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  great  road  for  caravans  be- 
tween Damascus  and  Ptolemais  passed  through  their 
land,  exposed  them  to  censure  and  suspicion.  But  the 
iVita,  45;  B.J.  in.  iii.  2. 
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Galileans  were  anient  patriots;  and  their  indomitable 
valor  is  lauded  bj  Josep&us. 

Between  Galilee  and  Jerusalem,  unless  the  traTeller  took 
a  circuitous  route,  ^vas  hated  Samaria.  Its  inhabitants, 
denied  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  and  in  the  national  worship,  after  the  Babylonian 
exile,  did  all  that  thej  could  to  frustrate  the  exertions  of 
the  Judean  colonists.  At  length  the;  erected  on  Mount 
Gerizim  a  temple  of  their  own,  and  Manasseh,  a  Jewish 
priest,  took  charge  of  the  services.  This  inflamed  still 
more  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  neighboring  peoples. 
"  There  be  two  manner  of  nations,"  says  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  "  which  my  heart  ahhorreth  ;  and  the  third  is  no 
nation  :  they  that  sit  upon  the  mountain  of  Samaria  [Mt. 
Seir],  and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philistines,  and  that 
foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem." '  At  length  Hyr- 
canus  razed  the  temple  to  the  ground.  The  Samaritans 
still  held  to  the  law,  and  to  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  looked  kr  a  Messiah  who  should  be  on  their  side,  as  it 
were,  and  confer  honor  on  the  mountain  where  they  wor- 
shipped. They  gave  their  sympathy,  first,  to  the  Syrian 
oppressors  of  Judea,  and  then  to  the  Romans,  whose  sub- 
jugation of  their  Southern  *  neighbors  they  beheld  with 
pleasure. 

The  strong-hold  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  in  Judca  itselfl 
There  was  the  seat  of  theooratical  authority.  There  was 
the  sanctuary  to  which  all  pious  Jews,  from  Rome  to 
Babylon,  sent  up  their  gifls,  and  whither  they  streamed  in 
countless  multitudes  to  the  great  festivals. 

No  one  can  read  Josephus  without  being  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  distracted  condition  of  scMsiety,  the  cop- 
fiision  and  distress,  the  passion  and  crime,  that  darkened 
the  whole  land  of  the  Jews  in  the  closing  period  of  Hsrod's 

>  Sod  of  Sirach,  1.25,26. 
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TeigD.  The  people  were  held  down  by  the  overmaetering 
atreogUi  of  the  Romana,  and  hy  the  grim  fortressea  which 
the  tyrant  bad  erected  in  difierent  places,  to  keep  the  dis- 
oonteated  populace  in  subjection.  When  we  turn  from 
this  troubled  scene  to  the  evangelical  narratives,  it  is  like 
beholding  a  star  in  the  darkest  night. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

TBR  ETBen  EVAKQELICAL   REC0BD6:   THE  OOSPEia  OF  HAJtK 
AND  MATTHEW. 

It  is  an  iaterestiog  question  whether  the  Apoatle  Paul 
nmde  use  of  written  memoriaU  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  either 
ia  the  form  of  a  record  of  events,  or  of  discourses.  That 
he  would  need  and  desire  records  of  this  character,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable.  He  wrote  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  A.  i>.  53 ;  and  within  the  next  ten 
years  all  the  rest  of  his  writings,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  were  composed.*  These  epis- 
tles contain  invaluable  testimony  to  events  in  the  history 
of  Jesns,  But  thc^  also  cite  His  words.  This  is  done 
with  explicit  formality  in  1  Cor.  xi,  23-25,  where  are 
given  the  words  of  Christ  at  the  institaUon  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper;  which,  as  the  language  of  Paul  implies,  came 
to  him  mediately.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  authority  was  one  of  the  first  disciples.'  In  one 
of  the  discourses  of  Paul,  which  is  reported  by  Luke,'  a  say- 
ing of  Jesus  is  cited,  which  the  Evangelist,  be  it  observed, 

'  Baur  conceded  the  gennineneas  of  ihe  two  EpiBtlea  to  the  Coriuthi- 
an*,  the  BomanB,  and  Qal&tuna.  Hilgenfeld  addi  tothe  list  I.  The«M- 
loaians,  I%ilippianii,  and  Philemon.  Einl.  in  d.  N.  T,  pp.  239,  331, 
333.  On  the  genuinenen  of  the  other  Pauline  Eputles,  tee  E—ayi  <m 
lie  Supenataral  Origin  of  Otriat.,  pp.  274, 275. 

*  8eo  Neander,  OmntherbrUfe,  p.  182,  Ltb«H  Jtnt,  p.  10 ;  Plan*.  onJ 
ZVotn.  t^Ui«  C%.  (Robinaon'H  ed.),  p.  107. 

*  Adtaxz.  86. 
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had  not  included  io  his  Gospel.  Scattered  throagh  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  there  are  numerous  evident  allusioos  to  ut- 
terances of  Jesus.  All  things  considered,  the  probability  ia 
decidedly  in  favor  of  a  use  by  Paul  of  a  writing  which  in- 
cluded at  least  important  portions  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Lord. 

Whether  any  memoranda  of  His  teachings,  or  incidents 
in  Hia  ministry,  were  made  during  His  life-time  by  any  of 
those  who  heard  Him,  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  evidence  fa> 
warrant  us  in  saying  with  confidence  that  records  of  this 
kind  were  then  made.  The  oldest  written  Gospels  of 
which  we  are  possessed  are  unquestionably  the  first  three. 
The  tJtle  "  Gospel "  is  a  synonym  of  the  Good  Tidings  of 
Salvation,  by  which  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled,  or  the 
history  of  Jesus  during  His  life  on  earth.  The  specificationa 
"according  to  Matthew,"  "according-toMark,"  "according 
to  I^uke,"  refer  the  several  narratives  to  these  sources  re- 
spectively. This  would  not  necessarily  imply  tliat  these  per- 
sons were  tliemselves  the  authors  of  the  books  respectively, 
yet  such  in  all  probability  is  what  in  the  case  of  these  titles 
is  meant.  * 

These  three  are  styled  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  conse- 
quence of  their  affinities  to  one  another,  and  their  common 
distinction  from  John.  They  rest  upon  a  common  basis; 
they  are  branches  of  one  stock.  * 

This  resemblance  exists  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
matter.  ^  The  first  and  third  Gospels  b«^n  with  the  pe- 
riod anterior  to  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist.  Here, 
at  the  point  where  the  preaching  of  John  begins,  they  are 
joined  by  Mark.    Then  follows,  in  all  three,  the  Baptism 

I  Se«  Bleek,  Ei^.  in  d.  y.  T.  (Minsold'i  ed.)  }  38. 
•De  Wettc,  F.M.  ind  N  T.  i77. 

■  Bee  HolUmum.  Die  S^naptitA.  Btangg.  1 2  (p.  10.  acq.)  De  Wetle, 
EM.  J  79,  *. 
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and  Temptation,  the  public  Teaching  of  Jesus  in  Galilee^ 
and  the  Journey  to  Jerusaiem — ouder  which  head  Luke 
introducea  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  not  contained 
in  the  other  two.  Then  all  describe  tlie  entry  into  Jemsa- 
lem,  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  Betrayal,  Deatb.and  Resui^ 
rectioa  of  the  Lord.  In  all  of  them  the  history  is  pre- 
sented,  not  in  a  continuous  flow,  but  in  a  series  of  nnraer- 
ous  brief  narratives  or  sections,  linked  together.  Of  the 
numerous  instances  of  the  sick  healed  by  Jesus,  the  three 
Evangelists  select  the  same;  and  a  like  agreement  is  found 
with  regard  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  although  He  uttered 
80  much  that  is  recorded  by  neither.  Matthew  and  Mark 
record  the  woe  pronounced  over  Choraziu  and  Bethsaida 
(Matt  ii.  21-24;  Luke  x.  13-15),  but  neither  reports 
"the  mighty  works"  to  which  the  Saviour's  words  refer.* 
The  Syuoptists  connect  together  in  the  same  manner  sepa- 
rate.narratives;  for  example,  the  selections  relating  to  the 
Baptism,  Temptation,  and  Return  to  Galilee ;  the  Storm 
upon  the  Lake,  and  the  Gadareaes ;  the  Plucking  of  the 
Ears  of  Corn,  and  the  Healing  of  the  Withered  Hand; 
the  Confession  of  Peter,  and  the  Prophecy  of  the  Passion ; 
the  Healing  of  the  Blind  at  Jericho,  and  the  Entrance  of 
Jesus  into  Jerusalem. 

But  the  problems  presented  for  solution  cannot  be  un- 
deratood  without  taking  into  view  the  extent  of  verbal  agree- 
ment in  the  three  narratives,  and  without  considering  the 
di^renoes  in  connection  with  the  correspondences  that  are 
found  to  exist.  The  coincidence  is  in  fragments,  inter- 
rupted by  dissimilar  ideas  and  feds.'  It  is  the  variations 
both  ID  language  and  detail,  occurring  often  in  the  midst 
of  close  correspondences  in  both  particulars,  that  occasion 
perplexity,  and  render  the  questions  suggested  by  the  phe- 

'  HolUmaon,  p.  11. 

*  See  Norton,  Oenuinmew  <^  (Jk<  QiMpeU,  I.,  Note  D.,  p.  cxi. 
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DomeDft  among  the  most  curious  api  difficult  ever  offered 
for  literary  criticism. 

1.  Sometimes  there  is  an  exact  verbal  agreement  in  all 
three.  "  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord :  make  His  paths 
straight,"  is  a  pass^e  identically  the  same  in  all,  although 
it  differs  in  form  both  from  the  Hebrew^  and  from  the 
Septoi^iBt, — the  Greek  version  used  by  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment writers  (Matt.  iii.  3;  Mark  i.  3;  Luke  iii.  4).  This 
is  one  of  many  examples. 

2.  This  verbal  identity  is  found  in  cases  where  the  terms 
and  constructions  are  peculiar. 


Matt.  ivi.  28. 

— "Thera    be  lome 

■Innding  here  that  shall 

not  tasle  of  death  till 

Iher  «ee,"  etc. 


Habe  iz.  21. 

— "There  b«w)ine  of 

them  that  lUnd  here 

which  flhsll  not  taste  of 

death  till  they  see,"  etc. 


LuKB  ii.  27. 

— "There    be  iwin« 

Rtanding    here    which 

■hall  DOt  taste  of  dmtli 

till  they  aee,"  etc 


Here,  with  slight  verbal  deviations  in  the  original,  alt 
have  the  same  peculiar  phrase — -"shall  not  taste  of  death," 
{ou  {xij  ^sOttwuTau  davdro-j).  In  the  passage  (Matt.  ix.  16, 
Mark  ii.  20,  Luke  v.  35),  "  when  the  bridegroom-  shall 
be  taken  away,"  there  is  the  same  peculiar  term  {dxap^^) 
in  all.  Not  a  few  unusual  terms,  or  collooadons  of  terms, 
are  common  to  the  three  Evangelists.' 

3.  Verbal  coiucidencea  are  priucipally  in  the  report  of 
Christ's  words,  or  of  the  words  of  others,  and  are  compara- 
tively nnfrequent  in  the  connected  narratives.  This  is  a 
phenomenon  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  and  mutual  relation  of  the  Syuoptists.  In 
passages  common  to  all  three,  one-sixth  of  the  matter  con- 
sists in  verbal  coincidences  ;  and  of  these  one-Rfth  is  in  the 
narrative  portion,  and  four-Gftbs  in  the  recitative  parts. 
Of  the  coincident  matter  common  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 

>  For  other  illtutnttioni  under  this  head,  Me  EoltimanD,  p.  12. 
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five-sixths  is  tbaaA  in  the  recitative  passages.  Id  the  mat- 
ter commoD  to  MatUiew  and  Luke  exclusively,  and  in  that 
common  to  Mark  and  Luke  exclusively,  there  are,  Trith 
two  important  exceptions,  no  verbal  coincidences  except  in 
the  recitative  portions. '  As  might  be  expected  from  these 
statements,  there  is  a  marked  diSerence  of  slyle  between 
the  narrative  parts,  and  the  reports  of  what  is  said — the 
recitative  parts — in  the  Synoptical  Gospels.- 

4.  The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
feuud  in  these  Gospels  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
problems  before  us.  One  fact  is  that  the  citations  which 
are  common  to  all  three  are  from  the  Septuaglnt;  in  the 
very  few  instances  where  these  quotations  vary  irom  the 
Septuagint  form,  the  same  variations  are  found  in  all. 
Another  fact  is  that  in  Matthew,  nearly  all  the  quotations 
in  the  "pragmatic"  part  of  the  Gospel  —  the  passages 
which  begin  with  "in  order  that  it  m^ht  be  fulfilled" 
((tw  Tziijpwd^) ;  passages  which  consist  of  the  Evangelist's 
own  comments  or  reflections — are  founded  upon  the  He- 
brew text,  although  almost  every  one  of  them  shows  also 
the  influence  of  the  Septuagint.  They  are  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint, but  are  modified  by  r^ard  to  the  Hebrew  orig- 
inal. On  the  contrary,  in  the  remaining  portions  of  Mat- 
thew, the  Old  Testament  quotations  are  drawn  wholly 
from  the  Septuagint.*  In  Mark,  the  passage  in  i.  2,  which 
embodies  a  reflection  of  the  Evangelist,  is  from  the  He- 
brew. The  passage  in  xv.  28,  which  Is  from  the  Septua- 
gint, is  expunged  from  the  text  by  Tischeodorf :  it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  manuscripts  from  Luke.  So  that  in  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  in  Mark  (i.  2),  the  same  rule 

<  Them  calcnlationa  ar«  bj  Kortoo,  Vol.  I.,  Note  D.  See  abo  Weatoot^ 
Inlrod.  to  the  Ootpda,  p.  203. 
>  HoltnntuiD,  pp.  13,  259. 
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holds  as  in  Matthew.  All  of  Luke's  citations,  with  a 
single  exception,  are  from  the  SeptuE^nt.' 

6,  The  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  written  Gospel  which 
famished  to  each  of  the  Evangelists  the  matter  which  is 
common  to  all  of  them,  each  being  supposed  to  write  inde- 
pendently of  the  others,  is  at  present  r^arded  with  little 
favor.  Aocording  to  this  hypothesis,  a  Gospel  was  early 
written  in  the  Aramaic,  the  current  dialect  of  Palestine, 
and  soon  translated  into  Greek.  This  Gospel  furnished 
Apostles  and  preachers  with  a  kind  of  manual  for  their 
own  use  and  for  the  instruction  of  their  converts.  Its 
contents  were  amplified  by  each  of  the  Evangelists  from 
sources  peculiar  to  himself.  In  process  of  time,  the  more 
copious  Gospels  superseded  the  briefer  narrative,  which 
accordingly  disappeared. 

The  hypothesis  of  such  a  Gospel,  which  was  possessed 
of  a  qaaai  ofiGcial  recognition,  hardly  accords  with  the  pro- 
hable  circumstances  under  which  the  first  evangelical  wri- 
ting occurred.  But  if  a  bonk  of  this  kind  existed,  the  lact 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical writers  constitutes  a  difficulty.  Luke  (i.  I  seq.) 
apparently  knew  of  no  such  authoritative  document ' 
Moreover,  no  document  having  the  character  ascribed  to 
the  Primitive  Gospel,  can  be  framed  out  of  the  common 
matter  in  the  three  Gospels  of  the  Canon.  When  we 
come  to  the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  Christ,  the  variations  of  the  canonical  Gospels 
from  one  another  are  most  marked — are  so  marked  that 
the  hypothetical  primitive  document  must  have  been,  as 
r^ards  this  part  of  the  bi<^raphy  of  Jesus,  of  the  most 
meagre  character.  Besides,  it  b  impossible  to  explain  the 
omission  of  much  material  by  one  Evangelist,  which,  as  it 

'  Eoltzmann,  p.  263. 

»  Bm  Bern*,  Baiig.  Sciri/U  d.  N.  T^  p.  79. 
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is  found  ia  the  other  two,  maat  have  entered  into  the  ori- 
ginal narrative. 

6.  Schleiermacher's  theory,  as  applied  to  Luke,  of  a 
great  number  of  detached  Darratives  brought  together,  is 
equally  unsatiafactory. 

Of  the  127  Bections  in  the  three  Giospels — short  narra- 
tives capable  of  being  separated  from  the  context — 47  are 
found  in  all,  12  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  2  in  Matthew  and 
Luke,  6  in  Mark  and  Luke,  17  in  Matthew  alone,  2  in 
Mark  alone,  28  iu  Luke  alone.  The  text  of  Luke  has  93 
secfiona,  of  Matthew  78,  of  Mark  67.' 

The  idea  of  Schleiermacher  was  that  these  sections  were 
the  primitive  memoranda  of  disciples,  which  being  collected 
and  connected  together,  with  additions  from  oral  sources, 
constitute  the  present  synopticat  Gospeb.  This  theory 
was  better  adapted  to  explain  the  difTereQces  than  the  co- 
incidences of  the  Evangelists.  How  is  it  that,  in  so  many 
instances,  sections  which  might  stand  apart,  are  united  by 
two  or  more  of  the  Syooptiats?  How  shall  we  explain 
the  general  accordance  that  exists  in  the  disposition  of  ma- 
terials BO  incoherent?  Had  we  but  one  Evangelist  instead 
of  three,  this  hypothesis  would  present  higher  claims  to 
acoeptance. 

7.  The  theory  of  a  primitive  oral  Gospel  has  be«] 
adopted,  and  ia  still  held  by  many,  as  the  true  explanation 
of  the  correspondences  and  differences  in  the  Synoptists. 
As  drawn  out  in  an  early  essay  of  GieseJer,*  it  presupposes 
a  common  stock  of  oral  narrative,  from  which  each  of  the 
Evangelists  drew.  This  body  of  narrative,  it  is  supposed, 
formed  itself  by  the  necessity  under  which  the  Apostles 
were  placed  of  instructing  their  converts,  aud  the  first 
preachers  of  the  new  faith,  with  respect  to  the  life  and 

>  I  follow,  in  these  calculalione,  Reuaa,  p.  175. 
*  ifu(0rwci-ib'i(Mcft«r  Vemth,  etc  (181d). 
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teacbiDgs  of  the  Lord.  The  union  of  the  Apostles  at  Je- 
rnsalem,  and  the  natural  tendency,  which  is  s^>eciftl]y  strong 
among  the  unlettered,  to  give  a  stereotyped  form  to  narra- 
tives which  are  frequently  rehearsed,  caused  the  Gospel 
story  to  be  repeated,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  same  phrase- 
ology. Id  particular,  the  sayings  of  Jesas  would  be  re- 
cited in  the  same  words ;  and  this  would  also  be  true  of 
the  sayings  of  other  persons  who  appear  in  the  narrative. 
As  soon  as  the  narrative,  or  portions  of  it,  commenced  to 
be  written  down,  as  in  the  first  essays  in  the  composition 
of  Gospels  to  which  Luke  refers  {i.  1),  they  would  also  aid 
in  fixing  it  in  one  verbal  form.  At  the  same  time,  differ- 
ences would  exist  according  to  the  varying  recollections  of 
individuals  who  had  occasion  to  relate  the  history  of  Jesus, 
and  to  make  it  known  to  converts  in  different  places.  In 
addition  to  a  common  stock  of  narrative,  persons  might 
become  separately  possessed  of  information  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Hence,  when  the  Gospels  of  the  canon  were 
composed,  there  was  a  main  trunk,  as  it  were,  ramifying 
into  distinct  branches. 

This  hypothesis  haj  the  merit  of  taking  into  view  both 
elements,  the  ^reement  and  the  diversity  which  co-exist 
in  the  Synoptical  histories.  It  derives  some  support  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  instructions  of  the  Rabbis,  era- 
bracing  such  a  vast  amount  of  matter,  were  accurately  re- 
membered and  transmitted  by  their  pupils;  and  by  the 
fiimiliar  (act  that  memory  does  its  work  best  when  it  is 
nioflt  relied  on,  and  when  there  is  less  depen<Jence  upon 
written  helps.  It  involves,  also,  one  assumption,  of  the 
truth  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  that  there  was  an  inter- 
val when  the  words  and  works  of  Jesus  had  no  other 
record  than  that  fhmished  by  the  memories  of  Hia  fol- 
lowers. Moreover,  the  theory  of  an  oral  transmission  of 
the  primitive  Gospel  is,  to  a  certain  extent^  corroborated  by 
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authentic  historical  testimonies.  Luke  (i.  1,  2)  refers  to 
the  contents  of  the  evangelical  history  as  "  delivered  "  to 
him  and  his  fellow-disciples  by  the  original  witnesses  and 
"  ministers  of  the  vord ;  "  and  the  meaning  of  the  term  is 
that  these  facts  were  orally  communicated.  Papias,  the 
earliest  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  refer  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Gospels,  elates  that  Mark  made  up  his  nar- 
rative out  of  what  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Peter. 

Notwithstanding  the  truth  which  is  included  in  this 
hypothesis,  there  are  difficulties  in  it  when  r^arded  as  a 
complete  solution.  It  assumes  a  kind  of  concert  among 
the  Apostles  in  the  work  of  framing  a  consecutive  narrative, 
of  which  there  is  no  explicit  proof,  and  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  strikes  one  as  somewhat  artificial.  Then  it 
appears  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  that  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  dwelt  chiefly  upon  certain  parts 
of  the  Saviour's  history,  in  particular  His  crucifixion  and 
resurrection,  without  recounting  in  detail — at  least  on  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel — the  works  and  teachings 
of  Jesus.  But  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  consider- 
ing this  hypothesis  adequate  of  itself,  is  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  that  agreement,  reaching  as  it  does  to  minutise, 
to  peculiar  forms  of  words  and  turns  of  expression,  which 
subsist  among  the  Synoptical  writers.  Sentences  of  com- 
plicated structure  are  found  in  the  same  identical  form  in 
more  than  one  of  them.*  Tliis  sort  of  agreement  in  narra- 
tives  propagated  by  the  living  voice  alone,  in  diflerent 
places  and  afler  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  is  dififi<»ilt 
to  account  for.  This  is  the  principal  objection  to  the  hypo- 
thesis in  question,  although  the  extent  of  the  diversity  in 
some  cases,  especially  in  the  narratives  nf  the  last  days  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Resur- 
rection, is  likewise  a  difficulty  of  no  inconsiderable  weight. 
'  For  an  illuitration,  see  Uoltmuum,  p.  61. 
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8.  On  accoaot  of  these  reasons  for  believing  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  oral  Gospel,  acquiring  a  certain  fixeijness  by 
frequent  repetition,  insufficient,  most  scholars  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  inclined  to  blend  this  hypothesis  with  the 
supposition  of  a  certain  influence  of  one  Evangelist  upon  an- 
other, or  of  au  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  one  with  the 
written  work  of  another.  Oral  communication  may  have 
been  a  source,  and  a  leading  source  of  the  materiak  which 
enter  into  the  Go3i)el8,  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  the 
Evangelists  may  have  been  affected,  both  in  his  choice  of 
incidents  to  narrate,  and  in  his  selection  of  phraseology,  by 
the  example  of  another.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  one 
or  more  of  the  Synoptists,  oral  and  written  sources  may  have 
been  combined  to  furnish  the  writer  with  the  contents  of 
his  book;  the  written  source,  however,  not  being  a  primi- 
tive anonymous  Gospel,  but  consisting,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  one  or  another  of  the  three. 

Among  those  who  have  held  to  the  interdependence  of 
the  Gospels,  there  have  been  all  possible  varieties  of  opi- 
nion on  the  question  of  priority.  The  hypothesis  of 
Griesbach,  which  placed  Matthew  first  and  Mark  latest, 
with  Luke  between  them,  had  for  a  long  time  a  wide  ■ 
acceptance.  Mark  was  regarded  as  the  product  of  an 
abridgment  of  the  older  narratives.  More  thorough  inves- 
tigation has  reversed  this  verdict.  What  is  the  true  posi- 
tion of  Mark  in  relation  to  the  other  Synoptists  ? 

(1.)  An  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  first  three 
gospels  show  that  the  resemblances  between  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  between  Luke  and  Mark,  are  greater  than  be- 
tween Matthew  and  Luke,  with  r^ard  to  the  materials 
common  to  the  three.  There  are  certain  parallel  passages 
where  one  descriptive  phrase  is  found  in  Matthew,  and 
another  in  Luke,  while  both  are  connected  in  Mark. 
Thus  in  the  account  of  the  Healing  of  the  Lei)er,  Mat- 
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Matt.  TiiLlfi. 

—"When  the  even 

me  come,  tliey  brought 

,anti>  him    many   that 

were    ponewed    with 


—'■And  at  even, 
when  t^e  sun  did  get, 
they  brought  unto  him 
all  (hat  vers  dbeoaed, 
and  them  that  wero 
I  poBBeeeed  with  devib." 
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thew  BajB  (viii.  3):  ^And  iuimediately  his  leproe7  was 
cleanaed."  Luke  (v.  13)  aaya:  "And  immediately  his 
leprosy  departed  from  him;"  but  Mark  connects  the  two 
expressions  (i.  42):  "Immediately  the  leprosy  departed 
from  him,  and  he  was  cleansed."  '  The  following  is  an- 
other instance: 

Luke  Iv.  40- 
— "  Now  when  tho 
sun  waa  Betting,  all 
thej'  that  had  any  aide 
with  diren  diaeaMi^ 
brought    theut    unto 

The  first  impression  undoubtedly  is  that  Mark  has  com- 
bined the  statements  of  the  other  two  Evangelists.  But 
this  impression  is  removed  when  it  is  observed  that  a  coup- 
ling of  phrases  is  a  peculiarity  of  Mark's  style,  that  in 
Mark  there  are  none  of  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  either 
of  the  other  two  Gospels,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had 
he  thus  Iiorrowed  from  them,  and  that  in  the  most  striking 
instance  of  a  seeming  combination,  which  is  quoted  above, 
another  solution  lies  at  hand.  Mark  says  [i.  32):  "And  at 
even,  when  the  sun  did  set."  This  last  phrase  is  added, 
because,  according  to  Mark  (verses  21,  29),  it  was  the  Sab- 
bath :  the  sick  were  not  brought  to  Jesus  until  the  Sabbath 
was  over.  Matthew,  however,  does  not  refer  to  a  Sabbath 
in  connection  with  these  miracles,  and  had  no  occasion  to 
point  out  that  the  sun  had  gone  down.  Luke,  who  like 
Mark,  speaks  of  the  Sabbath  as  the  date  of  the  occurrences, 
naturally  makes  express  reference  to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Nothing  can  be  inferred,  therefore,  unfavorable  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Mark  from  this  comparison. 

'  For  rtiU  other  ezampl«i,ieeI>eWett«,j  SO;  Bl«ek  (Ed.Maiigold), 
p.  290. 
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(3.)  Other  evidences  of  Mark's  iodependence  are  of 
great  weight  He  begins  with  the  public  ministiy  of  Jeaus, 
the  subject,  according  to  Peter,  of  tlie  Apostles'  testimony.  * 
Why,  if  he  had  the  other  Gospels  before  him,  should  he 
omit  the  preliminary  history,  and  why  should  he  omit  so 
much — the  Lord's  discourses,  for  example — which  they 
contain  ?  'Vf^hy  should  he  write  a  Gospel  which  contains 
so  little  not  already  on  record  in  the  other  two?  The 
character  of  the  matter  in  Mark's  Gospel  speaks  for  its 
early  date  and  independence. 

That  Mark  did  not  copy  from  Matthew  is  shown  by 
certain  divergences  which  would  be  unaccountable  on  the 
opposite  supposition.  Matthew  (viii.  28-34)  narrates  the 
healing  of  two  demoniacs  together  at  Gadara;  Mark  (and 
Luke  also)  speaks  of  but  one  (Mark  v.  1-21,  Luke  viii.  26- 
40).  Matthew  {xx.  29-34)  likewise  has  two  blind  men 
who  were  healed  together  at  Jericho ;  Mark  (and,  with 
him,  Luke)  speaks  of  but  one  (Mark  x.  46-52,  Luke  xviii. 
36-43,  xix.  1):  If  Mark  had  been  the  copyist  of  Matthew, 
we  could  not  easily  account  for  this  needless  and  unex- 
pected deviation  from  his  authority. 

(3.)  The  narratives  in  Mark  do  not  exhibit  him  as  an 
abbreviator :  he  is  often  more  full  than  Matthew  or  Luke  ; 
and  this,  not  as  if  he  were  merely  expanding  matter  iiir- 
uished  from  them,  but  as  one  independent  in  the  sources  of 
his  information.  The  healing  of  the  Paralytic  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Matthew  and  Mark : — 

Matt,  ix.2-8.  Mark  li.  8-12. 

2  Aod,  behold,  tbefbroDgbt  unto  3  And  thej  came  unto  bim, 
brioging  one  tick  of  ihe  paliijr, 
which  wm  borne  of  four. 
4  And  when  they  couJd  not  coma 
nigh  unto  him  for  the  preWi  thej 
uncovered  the  roof  where  he  wu: 
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ud  JesoB  seeing 
theii  faith  said  auto  the  ack  of 
the  palsy :  Sod,  be  of  good  cheer; 
thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee. 
3  And,  behold,  certain  of  the 
•cribei  «aid  within  thenuelres, 
Tliia  man  blssphemeth. 


4  And  Jesns  knowing  their 
thoDghtfl  said.  Wherelbre  think  ye 
evil  in  your  hearts? 

6  For  whether  is  ea«er,  to  say, 
2^  Bins  be  forgiTen  thee;  or  to 
say.  Arise,  and  w»lk  J 

6  Bnt  that  ye  may  know  that  the 
Bon  of  man  liach  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  dns  (then  ssith  he  to  the 
■ick  of  the  palsy),  Arise,  take  np 
thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thine  house. 

7  And  he  arose,  and  departed  to 
his  house. 

5  But  when  the  maltiludes  saw 
if,  they  marvelled,  and  glorified 
God,  which  had  given  such  power 
unto  men. 


and  when  they  had  broken  it  np, 
they  let  down  the  bed  wherein  the 
sick  of  the  palsy  lay. 

6  When  Jetos  saw  their  lailh,  he 
said  unto  the  tick  of  the  palsy. 
Son,  thy  aini  be  forgiven  thee. 

5  But  there  were  certain  of  the 
scribes  sitting  there,  and  reasoning 
in  their  hearts, 

7  Why  doth  this  man  thns  speak 
bhwphemyf  who  can  fo^ive  sins 
bnt  God  only  ? 

6  And  immediately,  when  Jeans 
perceived  in  his  spirit  that  they  so 
reasoned  within  themselves,  he 
said  unto  them,  Why  reason  ye 
the«e  things  in  your  heartsT 

9  Whether  ia  it  easier  to  say  to 
the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee;  or  to  say,  Aris^ 
and  take  op  thy  bed,  and  walk? 

10  But  'that  ye  may  know  that 
the  Son  of  man.  hath  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins  [hesaith  to 
the  sick  of  the  palsy), 

11  I  say  unto  thee  Arise,  and 
take  np  thy  bed,  and  go  thy  way 
into  thine  house. 

12  And  immediately  he  arose, 
took  up  the  bed,  and  went  forth 
before  them  all ;  insomudi  that 
they  glorified  God,  laying,  W« 
never  saw  it  on  thia  fashion. 


The  healing  of  the  Demoniac  is  thus  related  by  the  three 
Kvaogelists : — 


Matt.  xvii.  l*r-21. 

14  And  when  they 
were  come  to  the  mul- 
titude^ 


Mabk  ii.  Hr-29. 

14  And  when  he 
came  to  his  disciples, 
he  saw  a  great  multi- 
tude about  them,  and 


LuKK  ix.  87-43. 

87   And  It  came  to 

paaa,  that  on  the  next 

day,  when   they  were 

come  down  fiom  the 
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down  to  bim,  and  say- 


for  Dft-times  ho  falUth 
into  the  fire,  and  oft 
into  the  water. 

16  And  I  brought 
him  fb  thj  disciplea, 
■nd  thej  could  not 
care  him. 

17  Then  Jeans  an- 
swered and  aaid,  O 
&ithleM  and  perrerae 
generation,  how  long 
■hall  I  be  with  yon? 
how  long  shdl  I  suffer 
jronT  bring  him  hither 


the  scribea  qneetioning 
with  them. 

15  And  etraightwa)' 
all  the  people  when 
thej  beheld  him, 
greatly  amased, 
running  to  Aim  ialut«d 

16  And  he  aaked  the 
scribes,  What  qQestion 
je  with  them  ? 

17  And  one  of  the 
iDultitude  anaw 
and  said.  Master,  I 
have  brought  unto  thise 
my  son,  which  hath  a 
dumb  spirit: 

18  And  wheresoever 
he  lakelh  him,  be  tear- 
eth  liim ;  and  he  foam- 
etb,  and  gna^heth  with 
his  teeth,  and  pineth 
away;  and  I-spalie  to 
thy  disciples  that  (hey 
should  cast  him  ov 
and  they  could  not. 

19  Heanswereth  hi 
ind   sailh,  O  faithless 

generatioQ,  how  long 
shall  I  be  with  yoti  ? 
how  long  shall  I  sutler 
yon  7  bring  him  unto 

)  And  they  brooght 

■a   unto    him:    and 

when    he    saw   him, 

straightway  the  spirit 

re  him;  and  be  fell 

the    ground,    and 

wallowed  foaming 

21  And  he  asked  hia 

&tber,  How  loag  ia  it 


hill,  much  people  met 


38  And,  behold  a 
man  of  the  company 
i^ried  out,  saying,  Maa- 
(er  I  beseech  ihee,  look 
upon  my  boo  ;  for  he  is 
my  only  child. 

39  H  And,  lo,  a  spirit 
taketh  him,  and  he 
suddenly  crieth  out; 
and  it  teareth  him  that 
he  foameth  again,  and 
bruiuDg  him,  hardly 
departeth  from  bim. 

40  And  I  besought 
thy  disciples  to  cast 
bim  out;  and  they 
could  not 

41  And  Jesus  answer- 
ing said,  O  faithlesB 
and  perverse  genera- 
tion, how  long  shall  I 
l>e  with  you,  and  suffer 
youT  Bring  thy  son 
liither. 

42  And  as  he  was  yet 
a  coining,  the  devil 
tlirew  him  down  and 
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agoBi 


18  And  Jena  tebnk- 
ed  the  devil;  and  he 
departed  oat  of  him : 
and  the  child  was  cured 
from  that  very  hour. 

19  Then  came  the 
dUciplea  to  JesuH  apart, 
and  naid,  Why  could 
not  we  caM  him  out? 

20  And  Jeans  sud 
unto  them,  Because  of 
your  unbelief;  For  ver- 
ily I  Bay  unto  yon,  if 
ye  have  faith  as  a  grain 
of  raoslard  seed 
■hall  say  unto 
mountain,  Bomove 
hence  to  yonder  place; 
and  it  shall  remove: 


him  T  And  he  said. 
Of  a  child. 
22  And  ofl-Iimes  it 
hnth  cast  him  ii 

e,  and  into  the  waters, 

destroy  him:  but  if 

ihou  canst  do  anything 

have  compaHsion  oi 

and  help  us. 

23  JesuB  said  unto 
him.  If  thou  canst  be- 
lieve, all  things  are 
poasihie  to  him  that 
believeth. 

And  straightway 
the  father  of  the  child 
cried  out,  and  said  with 
tears,  Lord,  I  believe ; 
help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief. 

When   JeeoM 
that  iha'people  came 
running    togethi 
rehuked  the  foul  spirit, 


saymg  u 


o  him.  Thou 


And  Jesna  rebuked 
the  unclean  spirit,  and 
healed  the  child,  and 
delivered  him  again  to 
hia  father. 


dumb  and  deaf  spirit, 
I  charge  thee  come  out 
of  him,   and  enter  no 

ha  And  (Aetpira  cried, 
and  rent  him  sore,  and 
came  ont  of  him ;  and 
he  was  as  one  dead; 
insomuch  that  many 
Mud,  He  is  dead. 

27  But  Jesus  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and 

,  lilted  him  up ;  and  he 

28  And  when  he  was 
I  come  into   the  bouse, 
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and  nothing  shall   be 
impoABible  unto  yo 


21  Howbeit  this 
kind  goeth  nol  out  but 
h<f  pntjer  and  bating. 


his  diiici|iles  asked  him 
privaielT,  Why  could 
not  we  cast  him  out' 
29  And  he  said  ui 
Ihem,   This   kind  c 

i  forih  by  nothing, 
bnt  by  pn/er  and  taat- 
ing. 


The  three  Evangelists  write  thus  of  Herod  and  John 
the  Baptist : — 


Matt.  x\v.  1-2,  B-12. 

1  At  that  time  Herod 
the  telrarch  heard  of 
the  lame  of  Jesus, 

2  And  said  nnto  his 
serraDta,  This  in  John 
the  Baptist;  he  is  risen 
from  the  dead;  and 
therefore  mighlj  irorka 
do  shew  forth  them- 
mIvgs  in  him. 


6  But  when  Herod's 
birthday  was  kept,  the 
daughter  of  Herodiaa 
danced  before  them, 
and  pleased  Herod. 

7  Whereupon  he  pro- 
mii>ed  with  an  oath  to 
gi  TO  her  whslooever  she 
wonld  ask. 

18 


Makk  Ti.  14-16, 21-20. 

14  And  king  Herod 
heard  o/'  him;  (for  his 
name  was  spread 
abroad;)  and  he  said, 
That  John  the  BnpliHt 
was  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  therefore  mighty 
works  do  shew  forth 
themselves  in  him. 

15  Others  said,  Tlial 
iliaElias.  And  others 
said,  That  it  ia  a  pro- 
phet, or  as  one  of  the 
prophets. 

16  But  when  Herod 
heard  thereof,  he  said, 
It  is  John,  whom  I  be- 
headed: be  ia  risen  from 
the  dead. 


21  And  when  a  con- 
venient day  was  come, 
that  Herod  on  his  birth- 
day made  a  supper  to 
his  lords,  high  captains, 
and  chief  tOaUt  of  Qa- 
lilee: 

22  And  when  the 
daughter  of   the  said 


Ldke  ix.  7-9. 

7  Now  Herod  the  te^ 
trarch  heard  of  all  that 
was  done  by  him:  and 
he  wns  perplexed,  be- 
csuae  that  it  was  said 
of  nom^,  that  John  was 
risen  from  the  dead ; 

8  And  of  some,  that 
Elias  had  appeared ; 
and  of  others,  (hat  one 
of  the  old  prophets  was 

S  And  Herod  said, 
John  have  I  l>eheaded ; 
butwho  is  this,  of  whom 
I  hear  such  things?  And 
he  deured  to  see  him. 
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8.  And  ahc^  bdng  ha- 
fore  instructed  of  her 
mother,  said,  Qlve  me 
hera  John  Baptist's 
li«*d  in  A  charger. 

9  And  the  king  wu 
BOTTj;  oerertheleas  for 
tha  oath's  sak^  and 
them  which  sat  with 
him  at  meat,  he  com- 
manded it  to  be  ^vea 


bronght  in  a  charger, 
and  given  lo  the  dam- 
sel: and  she  brought  it 
lo  h^  mother. 
12  .4nd  his  disciples 
came,  and  took  up  the 
bod  J,  and  buried  it,  and 
went  and  told  Jesoa. 


Herodiaa  came  in,  and 
danced,  and  pleased 
Herod  and  them  that 
■at  with  him,  the  king 
■aid  onto  the  damsel, 
Ask  of  me  whatsoever 
thoa  wilt,  and  I  will 
give  tt  thee. 

23  And  he  «ware  noto 
her.  Whatsoever  thou 
shalt  aak  of  m«^  I  will 
give  it  thee,  unto  the 
half  of  my  kingdom. 

24  And  she  went  forth, 
and  fuud  unto  her  mo- 
ther, What  shall  I  ask  T 
And  she  said.  The  head 
of  John  the  Baptist. 

26  And  she  came 
strwghlwa;  with  haste 
tinto  the  king,  and 
asked,  sajing,  I  will 
that  thou  give  me  hj 
and  hy  in  a  charger  the 
head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tiaL 

26  And  the  king  was 
exceeding  sony ;  ytt 
for  hb  oath's  sake,  and 
for  their  sakea  which 
sat  with  him,  he  would 
not  r^ect  her. 

27  And  immediately 
the  king  sent  an  execn- 
lioner,  and  commanded 
his  head  to  be  bnmgbt: 
and  he  went  and  be- 
headed him  in  the  pii- 

2B  And  brou^t  hb 
head  in  a  charger,  and 
gave  it  lo  the  dan 
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and  the  damHel  gftva  It 
to  her  mother. 
29  Aiid  when  hi*  di«- 
ciples  beud  of  U,  they 
came  and  look  np  his 
corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a 


(4)  The  lively  style  of  Mark,  with  the  graphio  toaohee 
which  are  miDgled  in  hia  narrative,  are  a?  far  as  possible 
&om  being  charocteristio  of  a  copyist. 

They  are  best  explained  by  supposing  an  access  to  orig- 
nal  sources  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  So  fresh  a  con- 
ception of  the  facts  narrated  belongs  not  to  one  who  is 
transcribing  what  has  been  recorded  by  other  authoiB, 
Especially  is  it  important  to  remark  that  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  peculiar  to  his  narrative,  bear  on 
them  ^he  pluu  stamp  of  historical  verity. 

The  independence  of  Mark  as  related  to  the  other  Goo- 
pels,  is  one  of  the  most  assured  and  most  valuable  results 
of  recent  criticism.  The  question  arises  now  whether  the 
second  Qospel  had  a  direct  inSuence  npon  the  eomposition 
of  the  first  and  third? 

This  question  is  answered  affirmatively  by  many  scholars. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  otlier  Syn- 
optists,  and  in  this  way,  partly,  their  mutual  agreement  is 
accounted  for. 

Bat  certain  able  critics  who  do  not  hold  to  an  actual  use 
of  Mark  by  the  other  two  Evangelists,  and  who  make  oral 
tradition  the  one  prime  source  of  all  three  works,  never- 
theless hold  that  Mark  represents  this  tradition  in  its 
.first  form.  Thus  Professor  Westcott  holds  that  the 
"many"  earlier  attempts  at  recording  the  evangelical 
history,  to  which  Luke  (i.  1)  adverts,  aided  in  giving 
fixedness  to  the  form  of  the  oral  tradition ;  and  that  the 
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Goepel  of  Mark  contributed  to  the  same  result,  help- 
iog,  also,  to  establish  that  general  outline  of  the  Sa vicar's 
minbtry,  or  distribution  of  the  matter,  which  we  find  pre- 
served in  all  three.  But  he  does  not,  it  would  seem,  deem 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  second  Gospel  was  actually 
used  by  the  other  Synoptists  in  composing  their  books,'  or 
'  tfren  that  it  was  necessarily  first  written. 

Of  the  ongin  of  the  Second  Gospel  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical writers  give  an  account  which  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  distrust.  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolls,  is  called  by 
Eusehius  "  a  companion  "  of  Polycatp,  a  pupil  of  the  Ai>os- 
tie  John.  Polycarp  was  born  A.  d.  69,  and  died,  as  it  is 
now  ascertained,  &.  d.  155.  Papias  had  himself  known 
some  of  tlie  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus.  In  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Euscbius  from  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Oracles 
of  iJie  Lord,"  he  says  of  one  of  the  disciples,  the  Presbyter, 
or  Elder,  John : — 

**  And  the  Elder  raid  thw :  '  Mark,  luiTing  become  the  Interpreter  of 
Peter,  wrote  down  Bccnnitclj  whatever  he  remembered,  not,  hnvever, 
recording  in  order  {ir  rifci)  what  waa  either  said  or  done  hj  Christ. 
For  neilher  did  he  hear  the  Lord,  nor  did  ha  follow  Him;  bat  niter- 
TudH,  ae  I  said,  he  [attended]  Peter,  who  adapted  his  inaCractioos  to 
the  ueedB  [of  hix  hearei?],  but  not  as  designing  to  fumish  a  connected 
account  (ofrirafiw)  of  the  Lord's  oracles  (Kvfiianuv  Xoyluv  or  Myun)  •  so 
that  Mark  made  no  mistake  while  tlius  wriling  down  Bome  things  na  he 
remembered  them.  For  of  one  thing  he  took  care— to  omit  nothing 
which  he  heard,  and  not  to  set  down  anj  false  statement  therein.'" 
''Such,"  adds  Ensebios,  "is  the  relation  in  Papias  concerning  Mark. 
Bnt  concerning  Matthew,  this  is  said:  'So  then  Matthew  wrote  the 
oracles  [r&  Idyia)  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  every  one  interpreted 
thma  as  he  was  able.' " ' 

TrenEeus  tells  that  us  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Rome,  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  "gave 
to  us  in  writing  what  had  been  uttered  by  Peter  in  his- 
preaching." '    The  Gospel  is  ascribed  to  Mark  by  Clement 

*  Introd.  I«  the  Gospels,  pp.  213, 211.  *  Euseb.,  if.  E.,  lii.  89. 

■  Adv.  ffisr..  III.  i.  L 
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of  Alexandria,  Origen,  EusebiuR,  Jerome,  and  otheis. 
The  statement  of  Papias,  the  earliest  testimony  od  the 
subject,  has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  scrutiny  and  debate. 
The  important  question  is  whether  he  refers  to  the  canonical 
Gospel  in  its  existing  form,  or  to  a  primitive  Mark,  of 
vhich  our  Gospel  is  a  later  recension.  No  mention  of 
such  a  primitive  Mark  is  made  by  any  ancient  writer ;  if 
such  a  work  existed,  it  perished  without  making  a  sign. 
Considering  the  time  when  Papias  wrote,  it  seems  quite 
improbable  that  a  Gospel  of  Mark  could  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  Papias,  and,  as  we  must  infer,  in  general  circula- 
tion at  that  time,  of  which  these  writers  had  never  heard. 
Papias  implies  that  the  Gospel  written  by  Mark  waa 
incomplete.  The  comparative  brevity  of  the  second  Gospel, 
and  its  omission  of  so  much  matter  which  the  other  Gos- 
pels contain,  justifies  this  comment.  That  the  Gospel 
should  be  said  to  want  orderly  or  chronological  arrange- 
ment is  not,  to  be  sure,  so  easy  of  explanation.  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  that  Papias  had  in  mind  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  John's  Goi^pel.  Another  writer,  the  author  of 
the  Muratorian  fragment,  speaks  of  Mark's  relation  to 
Peter  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  by  Papias,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  characterize  John's  Gospel  as  an  orderly  record. 
Dr.  Ligbtfoot  considers  it  probable  that  this  author  was 
acquainted  with  the  corree|>ondiDg  statements  of  Papias, 
and  affords  a  clue  to  their  meaning, ' 

But  whatever  may  have  moved  Papias  to  this  oomment 
Dpon  Mark,  to  postulate,  on  account  of  it,  the  existence  of 
a  work  otherwise  unknown  is  too  heavy  a  load  for  such  a 

*  Conlemporsiy  Rerieir,  Oct.  1875.  May  not  PapiaB  have  had  in 
miai  the  prologue  of  Liiko, where  the  orderly  arrangement — iwiriifaoflni 
di^yj/oiv — is  KC  down  as  s  leading  object  in  composing  the  OotipelsT 
That  Lube  vom  fcnowQ  to  Papiaa,  it  ia  eafe  to  affirm.  The  tilence  of 
Eiiaebiua  [in  his  quotations  from  Pnpias),  as  will  be  i 
not  of  the  iliglitcat  weight  agaiml  this  proposition. 
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remark  to  bear,  which  may  be  in  &ct  ouly  the  impressioa 
of  ao  individnal.  When  we  turn  to  the  internal  grounds 
which  Professor  Holtzmann  and  other  advocates  of  the 
"  Ur-Marcua"  hypothesis  bring  forward  in  behalf  of  their 
own  opinion,  we  find  them,  to  be  sure,  not  destitute  of 
plausibility ;  but  they  savor  too  much  of  conjecture  to 
produce  conviction.  The  critics,  however,  who  assume 
a  primitive  Mark,  the  predecessor  of  the  canonical  Qospet, 
hold  that  the  earlier  work  comprised  nearly  all  the  matter 
which  oar  Gospel  contains.  It  is  a  fair  and  unavoidable 
conclusion  of  the  moat  searching  criticism  that  in  the  second 
Goepel  is  presented  suhatautially  the  testimony  which  was 
giveu  by  the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ,  although  it 
includes  of  course  but  a  fraction  of  the  works  which  He 
performed,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  His  words. 

"  But  concerning  Matthew,  this  is  said :  '  So  then  Mat- 
thew  wrote  the  oracles  (rd  io^ia)  in  the  Hebrew  language 
and  every  one  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able.' "  *  Irenseus 
aays :  "  So  Matthew  put  forth  a  Gospel  among  the  Hebrews 
in  theip  own  dialect,  while  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome  were 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  founding  the  Church."'  The 
Hebrew  original  of  the  Giospel  is  also  asserted  by  Jerome 
and  by  other  Fathers.  Of  these  patristic  testimonies,  that 
of  Fapias  is  the  earliest  and  most  important. 

1.  Tho  first  question  to  be  determined  with  r^rd  to 
the  statement  of  Papias  is  the  sense  of  the  term  "Oracles" 
{iSpa).  Schleiermacher  introduced  the  interpretation,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  a  large  number  of  critics, 
which  makes  Papias  refer,  Jinder  this  term,  exclusively  to 
"disburses"  of  Christ,  and  which  holds  that  the  Aramaic 
Ckspel  which  he  describes  consisted  solely  of  these. 

To  this  interpretation  we  are  not  at  all  compelled  by 
philology.     The  term  Logia-~OTttc\es — is  used  by  early 

>  EuKbio^  H.  E.,  iii.  3S.       ■  Adv.  Hrt.  iii.  1  (EuMb,  B.  K,  t.  8). 
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ecclesiastical  writers  for  the  Scriptures,  as  including  both 
narrative  matter  and  discourses. '  That  Qospela  might  be 
designated  as  Scriptures,  and  referred  to  as  it  was  customary 
to  refer  to  the  Old  Testament,  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  was  written  very  early  in  the 
second  century — a  generation  earlier  than  the  work  of  Fa- 
pias ;  for  that  Epistle  introduces  a  quotation  from  Matthew 
with  the  words :  "  It  is  written."*  There  is  nothing  in  the 
fragment  of  Fapias  to  make  it  certain  that  the  statement 
respecting  Matthew,  like  that  respecting  Mark,  was  from 
John  the  Presbyter :  it  may  have  been  from  some  other 
authority.  If  it  was  from  John  the  Presbyter,  it  is  prob* 
able  that  it  did  not  stand  in  connection  with  the  passage 
relative  to  Mark.  Hence,  no  contrast  between  the  con- 
tents of  Mark,  as  embracing  both  deeds  and  words,  and 
Matthew  as  including  only  one  element,  can  be  intended. 
But  in  the  passage  about  Mark,  there  is  no  reason  for  re- 
stricting  the  sense  of  Logia,  and  fgr  holding  that  Papias 
attributes  a  want  of  arrangement  to  the  dUcmiraes  in  this 
Evangelist,  which  he  does  not  attribute  to  his  narrative  of 
the  acta  of  Christ  Papias  speaks  of  a  want  of  orderly  ar- 
rangement in  what  Mark  wrote  down,  specifying  both  the 
deeds  and  words  of  Jesus.  Then,  explaining  that  Mark 
had  not  himself  heard  the  Lord,  he  reiterates  the  remark 
that  he  did  not  make  an  orderly  arrangement  [aiivra^iv)  of 
the  Loffia.  From  the  collocation  of  words  in  this  last  re- 
mark, it  is  evident  that  no  stress  is  laid  upon  Logia,  as  if 
the  discourses  in  their  lack  of  arrangement  were  distin- 
guished from  another  portion  of  the  Gospel,  which  would 
be  contrary  to  what  Papias  had  just  said.  Hence  it  ia 
altogether  more  natural  to  take  this  term  as  a  synonym  of 

■  Sm  Dr.  Llghtfoofa  remarki,  Cbnt.  Rerieu,  1875,  p.  899  seq.;  Bleeb, 
Eaa.md.S.T.,^.l\5mti. 
'  Baniab.  EpiaL  iv. 
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"  what  waa  either  said  or  done  "  (7  Xi'j^&ivra  i^  npa-j^divTo), 
Id  short,  there  is  nothing  in  either  passage  separately 
taken,  nor  in  the  conjunction  of  the  two,  to  support  tho 
theory  of  Schleiermacher  concerning  the  meaning  of  Papias.' 

It  is  veiy  improbable  that  Papias  had  in  mind  any  other 
Aramaic  Gijs])el  than  the  work  which  Irenteua  and  hia  con- 
temporaries referred  to  as  having  been  composed  by  the 
Evangelist  in  that  language.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
these  writers  all  derived  their  information  on  this  point 
from  Papias.  If  they  did,  they  all  understood  him  as  speak- 
ing of  the  entire  Gospel,  and  not  of  the  discourses  alone. 
If  they  did  not  derive  their  information  from  him,  then  the 
fiict  involved  in  the  old  interpretation  given  to  Papias  is 
confirmed  by  independent  authorities.' 

The  theory  that  Matthew's  authorship  n-as  confined  to 
a  book  of  the  Lord's  discourses  must  depend  for  its  sup- 
port, not  upon  the  language  of  Papias,  but  upon  internal 
peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  itself.  The  manner  in  which 
discourses  are  grouped  together  in  the  First  Gospel,  the 
mode  in  which  Matthew  himself  is  referred  to,  it  being 
supposed  that  Matthew  would  not  speak  of  himself  in  this 
way ;  the  omission  of  events  which  an  Apostle  might  be 
expected  to  rec'ord,  such  as  the  interviews  of  Jesus  with  the 
Disciples  after  the  Resurrection,  of  which  we  have  accounts 
from  Paul  (i  Cor,  xv.  3-9),  and  from  the  other  Evangel- 
ists,— these  and  other  characteristics  of  the  First  Gffflpel 
are  urged  as  reasons  for  disconnecting  the  narrative  portion 
of  the  book  from  Matthew.  This  work,  it  is  claimed,  was 
a  collection  of  the  Lord's  discourses,  which  received  after- 
wards the  supplement  of  narrative  by  which  they  arc 
broken  up  into  large  fragments. 

'  Rensn  holds  that  odt  Mark  anawen  to  tHe  descripliou  of  Papiaa. 
La  £tangiltt,  pp.  126,  120. 
*  See  Lightfbot,  Ibid.,  p.  399. 
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But  admitting  the  phenomena  which  ore  here  pointed 
out,  and  the  difSculties  which  they  suggest,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  division  of  the  Grospel  in  the  way  proposed  is 
the  right  solution  of  the  problems  thus  present«d, 

2.  On  the  question  whether  the  fii-st  Gospel  was  written 
in  Aramaic,  there  ia  not  less  difference  of  opinion  than  on 
the  question  of  unity  of  authorship.  The  "  Gospel  of  the 
Helirews,"  a  gospel  resembling  our  Matthew,  was  in  use 
among  the  Judaizing  Chi-iatiana,  and  it  is  held  by  some 
that  this  circumstance  early  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  sup- 
position that  the  Greek  Gospel  is  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew."    The  verbal  coincidences  between  our  Matthew 

'  A  few  words  ins7  be  said  here  upon  the  relation  of  tho  Ooipd  aeeord- 
iitg  to  the  SebreiM  to  oui  Motlhcw,  There  are  tnites  of  the  use  of  that 
Gospel,  in  BOmewhat  varying  formfi,  among  the  Judaic  or  I-'bioaite  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine,  from  tlie  end  of  ihe  second  century  to  the  beginning 
ofthefitUi.  It  was  ascribed  by  them  to  Matthew,  It  wag  known  to 
Jerome,  nud  was Iranelated  by  him  inloGreek  and  latin  (Je  vir.  iilaiir. 
c.  2).  This  feet  of  i(Belf  proves  that  there  must  have  been  differences 
between  that  Gospel  and  the  canonical  Matthew.  Uf  the  character  of 
these  differences  (which  co-eiisted  with  a  general  Fimilarity),  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  by  the  citations  from  it  in  the  Fathers.  For  these,  see 
Hilgenfetd,  Nmi.  Tat  fxtra  canonrm  recepttan,  Fasc.  iv.,  pp.  6-38.  The 
later  and  apocrrphal  origin  of  these  panugcs  in  which  the  Gotpcl  o/  tht 
Sdtram  deviates  from  our  Matthew,  ia  obvioun.  C;f  Mangold,  in  Bleek'a 
JEini.  ui  d.  N.  T.,  p,  132  n.,  and  Ettays  on  (As  Svp.  Onjiii  t>/  Chriil.,  pp, 
167,  168,  195.  Jerome  appears  at  firpt  to  iiave  pharcd  in  what  be  stales 
to  have  been  the  common  opinion  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was 
the  Hebrew  original  of  our  Matthew.  This  is  tlie  most  probable  inter- 
pretation of  Jerome,  although  Meyer  {En.  Matt.,  Einl.,  p.  18)  seeks  to 
prove  that  be  refen  to  two  separate  books,  one  of  which  he  transcribed, 
and  the  other  he  translated.  The  Ooipd  according  lo  the  Tuttve  Apoilla, 
not  improbably  the  Qonpd  t^  the  Egyptians,  and  possibly  tht  Goepet  o^ 
Poer,  were  the  same  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  with  variations  of  content. 
For  the  iactfl  and  references  on  the  lubject  of  this  note,  seeMangold's 
ed.  of  Bleek,  pp.  127  seq.,  372  seq.,  Beusa,  Qtach.  d.  keUig.  Schri/t.  d.  N. 
T.,  198  seq.,  Hilgenfeld,  Eitd.  ind.  JV.  T.,  p.  40  seq.  But  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  uncanonical  passages  in  Justin  are  from  the  GoRpet  to  the 
Hebrews  ia  quite  precarious;  and  Ike  theory  that  both  Justin  and  the 
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aod  the  other  Synoptists  require  U3  to  assame,  dtber  that 
the  first  Gospel  was  writteo  at  the  outset  in  the  language  in 
which  we  have  it,  or  that,  iu  the  process  of  rendering  it  into 
the  Greek,  it  was  accommodated  verhally,  to  the  extent  to 
which  verbal  correspondences  exist,  to  the  Greek  tradition 
already  established.  "The  parts  of  the  Aramaic  oral 
Gospel,"  Bays  Professor  Westcott,  "which  were  adopted 
by  St.  Matthew,  already  existed  in  the  Greek  counterpart. 
The  change  was  not  so  much  a  revision  as  a  substitution." 
Yet  such  a  revision  of  the  Greek  oral  Gospel  as  would 
exactly  answer  to  Matthew's  revision  of  the  Araniaic,  may, 
perhaps,  not  have  been  committed  to  writing  till  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Christians  ceased  to  be  in  close  connection.  Then, 
Professor  "Westcott  holds,  the  Greek  Gospel  was  written, 
"  not  indeed  as  a  translation,  bat  as  a  representation  of  the 
ori^nal,  as  a  Greek  oral  counterpart  was  already  current.'" 

Milbor  of  the  Clemendite  Homilies  drew  from  the  Gospel  of  Peter  will 
not  beat  examinaiion.  It  U  not  BtutaiDed  hj  a  lUr  compaiiKin  of  tha 
cilAtiuna  in  the  two  books.  The  instsncea  of  verbal  coincidence — so  far 
BR  iinch  exist  between  Justin's  reterences  and  those  of  the  ClemenlincB — 
ore  quite  inadequate  to  prove  a  coninion  sonrce  distinct  from  the  canoni- 
cal OospeU.  Justin  refers  to  the  homiletic  use  of  the  Gospel  Mcmoin : 
the^  were  read  in  the  churches,  in  city  and  country.  But  this  was  true, 
89  &r  as  can  be  ascertained,  only  of  the  Four  QoRpels  of  the  Canon ;  ex- 
cept Uiat  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  read  in  the  Ebionidc  commu- 
nitiee.  Justin's  variations  &om  the  text  En  his  quotations  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  bira;  other  and  Inter  Fathersexhibit  the  same  sort  of  inaccuracy. 
Justin  quotes  other  writers  with  quite  as  much  freedom  as  to  the  verbal 
form:  see,  e- g-,  Apol.,  1. 10.  He  qaoteathe  same  passages  in  diflercnt 
forms  himself.  The  AuUior  of  "Supernatural  Religion"  refera  to  Jus- 
tin's citation  of  Matt.  li.  27,  and  to  his  use  of  the  aorint  for  the  present 
("knew"  for  "knoweth").  The  inference  is  that  the  passage  was  drawn 
from  an  heretical  Goepel.  Bot  Justin  (Dial.,  100)  again  cites  the  pas- 
sage, giving  the  verb  in  the  present,showing  thathewasin  the  habit  of 
quoting  from  memory,  and  freqnmtl*  without  any  appuent  attempt  to 
die  the  text  verbaiba. 
*  Introduction  to  the  Qoepela,  p.  231,  n. 
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Such  additional  notes  ofi  Matt,  xzviii.  15,  ma/  have  been 
added  at  this  time, 

3.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  langu^  in  which  the  Firet 
Gospel  was  originally  written,  and  difficulties  attending 
the  supposition  that  Matthew  wrote  it  in  its  present  form, 
do  not  preclude  a  safe  Judgment  respecting  the  antiquity 
and  credibility  of  the  Gospel  as  it  stands.  The  Greek 
Matthew  of  the  canon  has  pervading  characteristics  of 
style.  To  mention  one  peculiarity, — the  "  kingdom  of  liea- 
ven"  is  a  phrase  which  occurs  thirty-two  times  in  this  Gos- 
pel, and  occura  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
is  a  long  lidt  of  wordu  which  either  occur  in  Matthew  alone 
among  the  Synoptists,  or  occur  so  frequently  in  Matthew, 
as  to  form  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  this  Gospel. ' 

Now  the  Greek  Matthew  of  our  Bibles  was  in  the  hands 
of  Papias  and  his  contemporaries.  He  does  not  say  that 
every  one  interprets  the  Hebrew  Logia  as  he  can,  bat, 
*'  every  one  itUerprded  {rjpfiijt'vjae)  it  as  he  could."  The 
aorist  shows  incontestably  that  he  speaks  of  a  necessity 
that  had  once  existed,  but  existed  no  longer.  There  is  in- 
ternal evidence,  to  which  we  sliall  advert  on  a  subsequent 
page,  which  proves  that  the  First  Gospel,  as  we  have  it, 
existed  as  early  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
There  is  nothing  to  militate  against  this  conclusion,  in  the 
testimony  of  Papias,  nor  in  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
early  Fathers.  It  is  quoted  as  a  sacred  Scripture  by  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  of  Bam[ibai>.*  It  is  a  safe  conclusion 
that  the  Apostle  Matthew  had  such  a  relation  to  this  Gospel 
as  naturally  caused  his  name  to  be  uniformly  connected 
with  it  in  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  its  author,' 

*  See  Hollimaiui,  p,  292  aeq.,  for  other  clia">cteriaucs  of  the  Btjie  of 
the  First  Gospel;  and  Weatcott,  p.  360 n. 

*  Hilgenfeld  pieces  the  dote  of  tills  Epbtle  u  earlj  as  A.  D.  97. 
EkU.  in  d.  JT.  T.,  p.  38. 

*  The  relntire  place  of  the  First  Gospel,  aa  an  authoritj  ibr  the  Li& 
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On  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  first  Three  Gospels  sprang  both  from  oral  and  written 
sources.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  memoranda  would 
be  very  early  made  of  particular  events,  or  groups  of  events, 
in  the  life  of  Jesus,  They  would  not  only  be  related 
orally,  but  would  also  be  put  in  writing.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  discourses  of  Christ.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  earliest  records  were  of  Galilean  origin.  The  next 
Btep  would  he  the  combination  of  such  distinct  memo- 
randa, together  with  additional  matter  derived  orally,  in 
connected  narratives.  In  this  process  the  matter  was 
massed,  so  to  speak,  under  the  three  bead?,  the  Saviour's 
Baptism  and  Temptation,  His  labors  in  Galilee,  and  His 
experiences  at  Jerusalem.  To  tliese  essays  in  the  compo- 
sition of  gospels,  Luke  refers  (Luke  i.  1,  2).  Before  ho 
wrote,  many  had  undertaken  the  same  task.  Their  mate- 
rials were  the  oral  and  writteu  testimony  of  the  immediate 
witnesses  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  The  efforts  of  those 
previous  authors  had  been  to  bring  these  materials  into 
orderly  arrangement.  He  Beta  about  the  same  work,  and 
adverts  to  the  advantages  which  he  had  for  successfully 
accomplishing  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  JIark's 
gospel,  being  of  earlier  date,  was  one  of  the  prior  gos- 
pels which  Luke  speaks  of;  and,  since  the  testimony  of 
Papias  acquaints  us  with  the  fact  that  Mark  was  a  hearer 

otjenae,  depends  npoD  Ihe  view  taken  as  to  the  agcnoy  of  lifatthew  in 
its  composition.  Tlione  who,  with  Ellicott  {Life  of  CKruf,  p.  150  n.  2), 
■scribe  the  Gospel  in  its  prexcnt  amplified  Greek  ftiriu  to  (he  EvangeliM, 
wotild  nainrallj  place  it  in  the  same  category  with  the  Fourth  Qonpel. 
A  Eoraewhnt  dilTerenC  estimate  would  Tefwlt  Trom  Prof.  WcRtcott's  opinion 
(Jntr.  to(A«  OoapeU.  p.  231  n.)  that  "by  whodB  hand  the  Greek  Gospel 
mw  drawn  op  is  wlicilty  unknown."  By  writers  like  Neander  {LAin 
Jesu,  pp.  10,  178,  179),  and  PrefBensA  {Jfni»-Chna,  ta  Vif,  mm  Temps, 
etc.,  p,  197  Req.),  who  hold  that  the  original  work  of  Matthew  was  of  a 
more  limited  compoaa,  onr  First  Goapel  ie  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
Gospeb  of  Mark  and  Luke, 
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of  Peter,  a  Gospel  composed  under  such  advantages  would 
naturally  be  used  by  Luke  much  more  than  other  docu- 
ments not  possessed  of  an  equal  claim  to  attention.  It  is 
certainly  not  improbable  that  a  collection  of  discourses  of 
Jesus,  accompanied  by  brief  explanatory  matter  of  a  narra- 
tive cast,  was  early  composed ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  in  its  present  form  is  the  result  of  an 
amplification  of  this  original  document.  In  this  case,  it 
is  a  question  not  easy  to  be  determined,  whether  the  primi- 
tive Matthew,  or  the  First  Gospel  in  its  exi.<iting  form,  was 
used  by  Luke,  in  addition  to  the  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  discourses  of  Christ,  which  were  at  his  com- 
mand. 

That  we  have  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark— 
we  shall  speak  more  in  particular  of  the  other  Gospels 
hereafter — a  picture  of  the  life,  teachings,  and  miracles  of 
Jesus,  such  as  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Master  were 
in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  their  converts,  is  the  fcir  de- 
duction of  a  sound  and  searching  historical  criticism. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  WRITIHOB  OP  LUKE. 

OlTB  New  Testament  canno  icontaina  two  books,  the 
Third  Goapel,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  are 
attributed  hv  IreDieas,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  other 
writers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  centurj%  and  by 
Origen,  TertulliaD,  and  their  contemporaries,  to  Luke,  a 
companion  of  Paul.  None  of  the  Fathers  imply  that  any 
doubt  or  dispute  respecting  the  authorship  of  these  wri- 
tiag3  had  ever  existed,  from  the  day  of  their  first  appear* 
ance.  Their  testimony  is  a  witness  to  the  tradition  re- 
cdved  by  the  universal  church  in  the  closing  part  of  the 
second  centuiy. 

The  Apostle  Paul  makes  mention  of  an  associate  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Luke.  In  the  Epistle  to  Philemon, 
he  sends  a  greeting  from  him,  and  styles  him  one  of  his 
fellow-laborers  (vs.  24).  Luke  is  referred  to  again  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  14),  aa  "  the  beloved  physi- 
cian;" and  the  context  indicates  that  he  was  of  Gentile 
birth.  Once  more,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he 
is  spoken  of  as  the  only  companion  of  Paul  at  that  time 
(iv.  11).  Justin  Martyr  does  not  mention  the  Kvangelists 
byname  in  his  extant  writings;  nor  from  the  drift  and 
design  of  these  writings  would  he  naturally  be  led  to  do  so. 
It   is   manifest,   however,  firom   his    quotations,*  that  the 

>  8e«e.g.Apoli.33;  Dial  o.  Tt7ph.,'105,cf.  Lake  xxUi.  46;  Ibid. 
c.  103,  cf.  Lake  xxii.  44. 
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Third  Gospel  was  lunoDg  the  *'  Memoirs,"  written  by  the 
"  Apostles  and  their  FolloweTB,"  from  which  he  drew  his 
knowledge  of  the  evangelical  history.  But  we  are  pro- 
vided with  an  indirect  testimony,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  of  a  oooclusive  character.  Marcion  was 
the  leader  of  a  Gnostic  party,  which,  in  its  one-sided  zeal 
for  Paul  and  hb  doctrine,  and  in  its  earnest,  but  incom- 
plete, view  of  the  divine  compassion  revealed  in  the  Gos- 
pel, discarded  the  Old  Testament,  and  rejected  the  other 
Apostles,  He  came  from  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  Kome 
about  A.  D.  140.  He  made  use  of  a  Gospel  which  the 
Fathers  with  one  voice  declare  to  have  been  n  mutilated 
Luke, — ^hifl  design  having  been  to  expunge  in  the  Third 
Gospel,  which  he  accepted  as  coming  from  a  companion 
of  Paul,  passages  which  recognize  the  Old  Testament  sys- 
tem. Of  the  priority  of  the  canonical  Luke  there  was 
formerly  no  doubt.  There  are  few  critics  even  of  the 
Rationalistic  schools  who  difibr  on  tliis  point  from  the  ge- 
neral opinion.  The  arguments  on  which  this  conviction 
rests  are  irrefutable.  Through  the  quotations  of  Tertul- 
lian  and  Epipbanius,  we  are  enabled  to  compare  Marcion's 
Luke  with  the  Lnke  of  the  canon.  Marcion's  Gospel  is 
found  to  include  nothing  in  the  way  of  discourse  or  narra- 
tive which  is  not  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  the  canon. 
The  deviations  of  Marcion  are  just  of  the  nature  which  we 
should  expect  from  the  motive  ascribed  to  him.  If  he 
does  not  carry  out  his  expurgations  with  perfect  con- 
sistency and  success,  this  fact  affords  no  room  for  surprise, 
and  no  good  occasion  for  doubt  as  to  his  purpose.  More- 
over, the  Third  Gospel  is  marked  by  certain  definite  pecu- 
liarities of  style.  The  writer  has  a  vocabulary  of  his  own 
— favorite  words,  and  collocations  of  words.  These  cha- 
racteristics are  found  to  the  full  ezt«nt  in  the  parts  of  the 
canonical  Gospel  not  contained  in  Maroion.    These  ore 
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plunly  of  a  piece  with  the  other  portions  of  the  canoni- 
tial  Luke.  It  is  impossible  that  theae  peculiarities  of  style, 
which  are  Jetected  only  by  close  observation,  oould  have 
been  imitated.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding 
with  all  confidence  that  the  Grospel  of  the  canon  was  not 
the  result  of  an  amplification  of  Marcion'a  document,  but 
that  Marcion's  document  sprang,  as  the  Fathers  assert,  from 
a  curtailment  of  the  Gospel.  ^  This  inference  is  not  with- 
out the  strongest  corroboration  in  the  probabilities  of  the 
case.  Who  will  believe  that  the  Church  in  the  second 
century  took  up  the  Grospel  of  an  heretical  sect,  and  made 
it  the  basis  of  one  of  its  own  authoritative'  Scriptures? 
The  only  reasonable  hypothesis  is  that  the  canonical  Ijuke 
was  already  an  acknowledged  authority  in  the  Cbnrch, 
when  Marcion  constructed  bis  system.  He  took  a  known 
and  recognized  Gospel,  received  by  the  Church  as  the  work 
of  Luke,  a  companion  of  Paul,  and  endeavored  to  shape  it 
to  suit  his  own  ideas  of  the  Pauline  system.  But  there  is 
another  point  still  in  the  argument.  Marcion's  Gospel, 
beside  the  arbitrary  alterations  which  make  up,  for  the  most 
part,  his  divergences  from  corresponding  passages  in  Lake, 
shows  that  he  occasionally  followed  another  text.  The 
manuscript  on  which  he  performed  his  work  had  readings 
peculiar  to  itself,  as  distingnished  from  existing  codices. 
The  evidence  is  such  as  to  make  it  clear  that  manuscripts 
of  the  Third  Gospel  had  so  for  multiplied  that  different 
readings,  and  readings  of  a  peculiar  type,  had  come  to 
exist.  *  We  do  not  know  how  old  Marcion  was  when  ho 
came  to  Kome,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  there.  But 
he  must  have  been  born  near  the  b^inning  of  the  second 
century.  We  cannot  account  for  the  phenomena  connected 
with  Marcion's  Gospel,  without  supposing  the  cauonical 

'  Sm  Mr.  Sandiy's  OoipdM  in  ihe  Steond  CtiUvry,  cb<  viiL 
*  Bee  Mr.  Sauds;,  Ibid. 
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Oospel,  on  which  it  was  based,  to  have  been  in  general 
circulation  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  socx)nd  century,  and 
received  by  the  chnrches  aa  the  production  of  the  "  fellow- 
laborpr"  of  Paul.  This  carries  us  back  wiihin  the  life-time 
of  many  of  the  contemporaries  of  Luke,  and  satisfies  eveiy 
reasonable  requirement  as  regards  external  evidence. 

We  tarn  now  to  the  contents  of  the  two  works  which 
the  ancient  Church,  without  contradiction,  attributed  to 
this  writer. 

First,  they  were  written,  both  of  them,  by  the  same 
author.  The  book  of  Acts  opens  with  a  reference  to  the 
Gospel,  and  is  addressed  to  the  same  Theopbilus  for  whom 
the  Gospel  was  primarily  written.  But  our  proposition  does 
not  rest  upon  the  unsupported  assertion  of  the  writer.  That 
both  books  emanated  from  the  same  hand  is  now  a  nniver- 
sally,  or  almost  universally,  admitted  inference  from  the 
peculiarities  of  style  to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 
They  extend  so  &r,  that — since  it  is  impossible  otherwise 
to  aoconnt  for  them,  by  supposing,  for  example,  that  they 
were  artificially  introduced  into  either  of  the  two  books — 
their  common  origin  is  a  necessary  deduction. 

Secondly,  the  author  of  the  Gospel  professes  to  have  de- 
rived his  information  at  first  hand  from  those  who  wit- 
nessed and  participated  in  the  events  to  be  described. 
Many  "had  taken  in  hand" — the  term  denotes  the  writer's 
fense  of  the  seriousness  and  difficulty  of  the  task — to  write 
the  evaugelical  history.  The  fecfs,  in  the  belief  of  which 
he  and  his  fellow-Christians  were  established,  had  been  de- 
livered to  him  and  them  by  the  Apostles  and  other  im- 
mediate disciples  of  the  Lord, — for  this  is  the  meaning  of 
his  language.  He  bad  learned  these  facts  orally,  or,  it 
might  be,  in  part,  from  writings ;  but  he  distinguishes  his 
sources  of  knowledge  from  the  class  of  works  which  many, 
situated  like  himself  as  not  being  immediate  witnesses,  bad 
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composed.  He  had  taken  pains  to  trace  back  the  history 
to  the  very  first — that  is  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  of 
John  the  Baptist,  instead  of  going  only  to  "  the  b^in- 
ning,"  the  commencement  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus, 
He  proposed  t^i  make  a  oomiecutive  narrative  in  order  that 
Theophilus  might  know  the  unassailable  certainty,  or 
reality,  of  the  faith  ia  which  he  had  been  instructed.  So 
far,  then,  as  a  plain,  deliberate,  simple  asseveration  goes, 
we  have  proof  that  the  Third  Gospel  proceeds  from  the  pen 
of  a  contemporaiy  of  the  first  disciples,  and  that  he  derived 
its  contents  from  them.' 

Thirdly,  the  author  of  these  books  was  imbued  with  the 
characteristic  principles  of  Paul.  That  type  of  theology, 
that  mode  of  regarding  Christ  and  Hia  salvation,  belongs 
to  the  writer  of  the  Third  Gospel,  and  of  the  Acts.  His 
tone  and  spirit  are  what  we  shonld  expect  in  one  who  had 
listened  with  sympathy  to  the  teaching  of  the  Ajxtstle  to 
the  Gentiles.  This  position  is  universally  allowed ;  hence 
there  is  no  need  of  argument  in  support  of  it. 

Fourthly,  the  author  discovers  himself  to  have  been  a 
companion  of  Paul;  and  he  does  this  in  a  way  to  remove  all 

>  Fro&BBOr  Holtimuin  {ZeiltiAr.  /.  viunucAo/U.  HuoI,,  xxi.  i.  p.  85 
Mq,),  has  endeaTorcd  to  iihow  that  Luke  mads  use  of  the  wrilingo  of 
Jottcphns.  But  hb  argunente,  foanded  largely  on  certain  verbal  re- 
Minblances,  lack  force.  BecftUM  Luke  uye — npiTinrc  Biafi?^,  and 
Joeephni— ipi'iffTt  'Eira^piiiTt,  the  inference  that  the  one  writer  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  other  is  about  as  wall  founded  as  the  conclusion  would 
be  that  one  author  copied  from  another,  becauiie  botli  begin  vllh  "  Dear 
Sir."  That  Luke  did  not  use  Josepboi  ia  Batislactorily  proved  by  Pro- 
fessor Scburer  (ZoIkAt./.  wiw.  TheoL,  1878,  pp.  574-582).  Dr.  Schurer 
•ATB :  "  Entweder  bat  Luca«  von  Josephus  keine  Nolii  genommen,  oder 
cr  hat  nacbtrSgUdi  von  seiner  LectQre  wiederam  AUes  vergesien.  Dm 
eratere  Annahm«  ats  die  etiThchere  Mheint  mir  den  Vonug  i:u  verdie- 
nen"  (p.  582).  Critics  who  would  convict  Luke  of  inaccoraciea  by 
appealing  to  Joaephua  should  not  make  Josephos  the  source  of  hii 
materiiJi. 
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reasonable  doubt  of  tbe  iaot.  The  narrative  in  the  Acts 
moves  on  as  we  should  expect  of  a  historian  who  has  de- 
rived hia  information  from  oral  and  written  aoarces,  until 
the  Apostle  Paul  arrives  at  Troas  (xvi.  10),  when  there  is 
a  sadden  transition  to  the  first  person  plural — "  immediatel/ 
we  endeavored  to  go  into  Macedonia."  The  narrator,  if 
we  follow  this  pronominal  clue,  was  in  the  company  of 
Paul  as  far  as  Philippi.  Here  he  was  left  behind,  during 
the  rest  of  the  Apostle's  second  missionarv  journej.  Bat 
he  joins  Paul  i^in,  apparently  at  Fhilij)pi  (Acts  xzi.  5), 
and  continues  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  history,  when 
Paul  has  reached  Kome.  These  pass^es  of  the  Acts  are 
stamped  with  the  minute  and  graphic  touciies  that  show 
the  narrator  to  have  been  an  eye-witness.  The  account  of 
Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck,  for  example,  is  so  fall  and 
so  exact  in  its  details,  that  it  mast  have  come  from  one 
who  was  with  him.  If  this  companion  was  not  the  author 
of  the  book,  then  its  author  took  up,  without  advertising 
his  readers  of  the  &ct,  a.  document  emanating  from  some 
other  person  who  was  with  Paul,  and  who  made  a  record 
of  what  occurred.  But  these  passages  are  homogeneous  in 
style  with  the  rest  of  the  book ;  they  exhibit  the  literary 
characteristics  which  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  Third  Gos- 
pel and  in  the  Acts.  The  hypothesis  that  a  document  is  in- 
corporated which  was  composed  by  another,  is  precluded, 
ui  less  it  is  held  that  the  pronoun  "we"  was  retained  on  pur- 
pose to  deceive  the  reader  into  the  persuasion  that  it  was  the 
author  of  the  book  who  attended  Paul,  and  that  he  is  relating 
what  he  saw  himself.  This  theory  is  actually  adopted  by 
certain  critics,  of  whom  Zeller  is  one.  They  are  driven  to 
the  alternative  of  admitting  that  the  author  of  the  book  was 
with  Paul,  or  is  guilty  of  a  trick  of  the  sort  described.  But 
what  a  character  does  their  notion  attribute  to  the  writer  of 
Acts  I     How  expert  in   knavery  be  must  have  been,  to 
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re-write  a  document  of  this  nature,  in  order  to  assimilate 
it  to  his  own  style,  while  takitag  care  to  leave  this  pro- 
nominal feature,  to  stand  as  an  artless  indication  of  personal 
presence!  Would  not  a  man  of  this  character  have  made 
his  pretended  association  with  Paul  more  conspicuous? 
"Would  he  have  left  it  merely  to  be  inferred  by  the  obser- 
vant reader?  The  hypothesis  of  Zeller  is  repugnant  to  a 
sound  critical,  as  well  as  a  healthy  moral,  feeling.  The 
circumstance  that  Lake  does  not  expressly  mention  the  fact 
of  his  joining  Paul  at  Troas,  unexpected,  at  first  sight,  as 
that  circumstance  is,  is  much  more  easily  explained  than 
would  be  the  silent  introduction  of  a  frc^ment  from  another 
hand,  re-compoeed,  as  it  must  have  been,  if  this  hypothesis 
is  admitted.  *  The  book  of  Acta  was  wrilten  for  an  ac- 
qoaintance,  or  friend,  Theophilus,  to  whom  Luke's  relations 
to  Paul  were  known,  and  who  was  quite  probably  ac- 
qaaintcd  with  the  fact  that  Luke  joined  the  Apostle  on  the 
occasion  of  his  passing  into  Europe.  *  There  was  no  oc- 
casion, or  certainly  much  less  occasion,  for  an  explicit  decla- 
ration to  this  effect,  than  if  the  narrative  bad  been  primarily 
drawn  up  for  strangers,  for  the  public  generally.  What^ 
ever  maybe  thought  astethesufficiency  of  this  explanation 
of  Luke's  omission  to  state  definitely  that  here  at  Troas  he 
joined  Paul,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  natural  and 
rational  to  r^ard  his  silence  as  the  result  of  an  artless  n^ 
lect,  than  to  impute  it  to  the  profound  calculation  of  a 
mendacious  writer,  intent  upon  a  pious  fraud. 

There  is  no  work  of  classical  antiquity  whose  genuine- 
ness would  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  if  it  were  sustained 
by  evidence  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  we  have  pre- 


Im  EiiangiUt,  p.  436,  d.  2. 

*  See  Mejer,  ApoUdgtaeA.,  EiaL  p.  S- 
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seated  in  behalf  of  Luke.  Tbst  Eosebius  quotes  from 
Papias  anecdotes  pertainiog  to  the  compoaition  of  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark,  affords  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
that  this  Father  was  not  acquainted  with  Luke.  The 
motive  that  guided  Eusebiue  in  these  references  and  cita- 
tions is  declared  by  himself;  and  both  from  bis  own  pro- 
fessions, and  from  liie  practice  in  regard  to  authors  who  are 
extant,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  do  part  of  his  intention  to 
mention  all  of  the  canonical  books  that  Papias  and  the 
other  fathers,  to  whom  he  alludes  under  this  head,  used.' 
The  testimony  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  second 
century,  so  far  as  they  have  any  occasion  to  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject, is  unanimous.  We  have  the  great  fact  of  the  adop- 
tion of  these  two  books  by  the  Church,  although  they 
sprang  from  a  non-apostolio  writer.  And  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  authorship  is  of  the  most  conclusive  character. 

There  is  no  writer  of  the  New  Testament  who  affords  so 
abundant  means  of  testing  his  knowledge  and  accuracy  as 
Luke.  An  author  not  well  informed,  writing  long  after 
the  events,  would  not  be  able  to  save  himself  from  num- 
berless anachronisms  in  the  composition  of  a  book  like  the 
Acts.  The  effect  of  investigation  has  been  to  vinilicate  the 
accuracy  of  Luke  in  a  multitude  of  particulars;  and  if  in 
a  few  points  there  are  difficulties  of  chronology  which 
have  not  been  solved,  it  is  a  case  where  the  exception  proves 
the  rule. 

In  recent  times,  Baur,  Zeller,  Hilgenfeld,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  so-called  TUbingen  school,  have  impeached 
the  truthfulness  of  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  of 
the  Acts,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  perversions  of  history 
on  his  part.  Sometimes  it  ia  held  that  earlier  works  were 
recast,  and  amplified,  by  a  later  writer  from  whom  the 
books  in  their  existing  form  emanate.  It  is  not  requisite 
'  8ee  Prot  lighllbof  a  Art.,  OmL  Stmae,  Jan.,  1875. 
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to  eaumerate  here  the  various  hypotheses,  or  gnesees, 
which  have  beea  propoaoded  on  this  branch  of  tlie  Bub- 
ject.  The  points  on  which  these  critics  agree  are  that  the 
author  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  took  un- 
warranted liberties  with  histoncal  iacts  in  order  to  give 
a  strong  Pauline  coloring  to  the  life  and  teacliings  of 
Jesus,  aad  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Apos- 
tle to  the  Gentiles  was  not  at  variance  with  the  other 
Apostles  aud  with  the  body  of  Jewish  Christians.  The 
assamption  at  the  basis  of  this  criticism,  and  of  this 
attack  upon  Luke,  ie  that  Peter  and  Paul,  with  their 
respective  followers,  were  in  direct  antagonism  as  to  the 
obligations  of  the  Gentile  believers  to  submit  to  circum- 
cision and  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  generally ;  an  assump- 
tion which  is  shown  to  be  &l3e  by  the  explicit  testimony 
of  Paul  himself. '  That  Luke  was  a  disciple  of  Paul,  aud 
that  as  such,  and  as  being  himself  of  Gentile  birth,  he  was 
interested  in  what  may  be  termed  the  universal  features  of 
theGoapel,  as  it  was  taught  by  Jesus;  and  that  this  cir- 
cumstance affected  his  selection  of  matter,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  tone  of  his  narrative,  is  conceded.  The  question 
Is  whether  his  position  and  feeling  led  him  to  supjiress, 
distort,  and  invent  facts,  in  order  to  make  a  false  impres- ' 
sion  respecting  the  evangelical  history.  It  is  evident,  also, 
that,  in  the  Acts,  he  is  interested  in  tracing  the  method  by 
which  the  Gospel  was  opened  to  the  Gentile  world.  This,  in 
truth,  is  the  main  thread  that  links  together  his  narrative; 
and,  probably  more  than  any  other  consideration,  deter- 
mined him  in  choosing  what  events  to  describe  and  what 
to  omit.  But  the  question  here  is  whether  he  was  a  wilful 
falsifier,  or  not.  He  can  be  convicted  of  being  this,  only 
by  the  most  arbitrary  and  inconsistent  criticism.  We  may 
do  full  justice  to  the  learning,  industry,  and  acuteness  of 
»GaLii.8. 
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Zeller  and  of  others  who  have  assailed  the  credibility  of 
Lake,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  assert  what  we  believe 
will  be  the  verdict  of  competent  and  unbiased  judges, — > 
that  their  impeachment  of  Luke,  and  their  exegesis  ia  sup- 
port of  it,  rest  upon  groundleee,  gratuitous  suspicion,  such 
as,  in  the  ordinaiy  oonoerns  of  life,  is  habitually  repelled 
by  a  healthy  moral  nature.  A  morbid  judgment  discerns 
canning,  fraud,  and  &r-8eeing  calculation,  where  there  is 
nothing  but  simplicity  and  uacalculating  honesty.  Passages 
that  disprove  the  Tubingen  Indictment  are  lightly  passed 
over,  or  subjected  to  a  forced  explanation  which  robs  them 
of  their  natural  meaning. 

A  few  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  <Titici8m  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Third  Gospel,  must  be  presented.  They  are 
mostly  taken  from  a  recent  publication,  Hilgenfeld's  "  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament,"  *  Matthew  (viii.  5-13) 
gives  an  account  of  the  healing  of  the  Koman  Centurion's 
son,  and  of  Christ's  commendation  of  the  Centurion's 
fiiith.  This  passage  as  feund  in  Matthew  perplexes  the 
Tiihingen  school  of  critics,  who  are  not  prepared  for  such 
a  narrative  in  the  Judteo-Chriatian  Gospel.  But  Luke,  in 
the  parallel  passage  (vii.  1—10),  who  would  be  expected, 
according  to  the  system  of  the  critics,  to  make  the  moat  of 
the  remarkable  &vor  shown  by  Jesus  to  a  Gentile,  on  the 
contrary  makes  the  Centurion's  request  to  have  been  con- 
veyed by  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  who  praise  him  as  worthy; 
"for,"  they  say,  "  he  loveth  our  nation  and  hath  built  ua 
a  synagogue."  That  is,  they  found  their  request  on  what 
he  had  done  for  the  Jews.  Hilgenfeld  is  obliged  to  say 
that  the  Evangelist  has  given  the  narrative  a  Judaistic 
shape  ("  judaistischer  gestaltet "),  and  made  of  the  Centurion 
a  kind  of  Jewish  proselyte.     One  would  think  that  such 

1  Ratoritek-krilitche  SM.  in  d  N.  T^  tod  Dr.  Adolf  Hilgenfeld 
(Laipds,  1876). 
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a  proceeding  would  tend  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
cnlJc  in  his  theory  about  the  covert  purpose  of  Jjiike  to 
give  ezag^rated  emphasis  to  everything  fiivorable  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  add  to  this  element  out  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. But  do;  Hilgenfeld  is  equal  to  the  einergeu(7. 
Luke  could  not  make  use  of  the  Centurion  "as  a.  mere 
heathen,"  "  because  he  reserved  the  decided  overstepping 
of  the  Jewish  activity  of  Jesus  for  the  mission  of  the  seventy 
{x.  1  seqj."'  There  was  an  artistic  motive;  the  writer 
must  wait  for  what  he  thought  a  bett«r  occasion  for  bring- 
ing Jesus  forward  in  this  new  field.  Apart  from  the 
questiou  how  this  trick  of  the  Evangelist  was  revealed 
to  the  mind  of  Hilgenfeld,  how  strange  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  Luke  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  throw 
away  a  fact  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  must  have  harmo- 
nized enactly  with  his  wishes  and  ideas,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  intending  to  record  another  fact  of  the 
same  general  tenor,  even  if  it  were  of  more  important  sig- 
nificance. But  let  us  look  at  the  mission  of  the  Seventy. 
This,  we  are  assured,  Luke  invented,  in  order  to  introduce 
a  ministry  of  Jesus,  through  them,  outeide  of  Jewish 
limits  ;  the  number  seventy  being  pitched  upon  as  repre- 
senting the  heathen  nations  enumerated  in  Genesis  (ex.).* 
But  the  number,  in  all  probability,  was  fixed  upon  by  Jesus, 
on  account  of  the  seventy  elders,  the  assistants  of  Moses, 
and  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  heathen.  Nor  is 
there  the  least  intimation  by  the  Evangelist  that  the  seventy 
went  to  a  non- Jewish  population.  Thus  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  inconvenient  cast  ^ven  by  Luke  to  the  incident 
connected  with  the  Centurion — a  very  flimsy  reason  at  best 
—is  despoiled  of  its  frail  foundation.  Lnke  leaves  out  the 
severe  rebuke  of  Peter — "  Get  thee  behind  me.  Saten  " — 
recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  This. would  be  most 
■  Hilgen&ld,  p.  559.  *  Ibid.,  p.  662. 
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remarkable  if  hb  purpose  were  to  exhibit  the  twelve  in  an 
uDfavorahle  light,  as  is  all^;ed.  Hilgenfeld  has  no  better 
explanation  of  this  omission  than  to  attribute  it  to  Luke's 
wish  to  record  "  at  once "  the  words  of  Jesus  relative  to 
following  Him  (Luke  ix.  23.).'  But  why  should  he  be  in 
a  hurry  to  give  these  words  "  at  once?"  Why  a  needless 
hasto  that  requires  him  to  throw  away  one  of  the  choicest 
weapons  in  his  armory?  Luke  presents  in  the  passage 
tcom  ir.  51  to  xviii.  5,  what  the  Gfermans  call  the  "  Great 
Intercalation,"  which  contains  much  matter  not  found  in 
the  other  Evangelists.  Here  occur  the  Parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  Parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Lost  Piece 
of  Money,  and  the  Lost  Sheep,  and  the  Story  of  the 
Pharisee  and  Publican.  These  pearls  in  the  evangelical 
teaching,  which  are  stamped  with  indubitable  marks  of 
genuineness,  are  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  Tubingen 
critics.  They  are  brought  forward  by  Luke,  we  are  told, 
to  give  support  to  his  more  catholic,  or  Pauline  ideas, 
which  he  would  carry  back  into  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Hilgenfeld  makes  the  parables  in  the  xvth  of  Luke  refer 
to  the  -heathen  as  contrasted  with  the  Jews  ;*  whereas  it  is 
explicitly  stated  that  it  was  with  reference  to  "  publicans 
and  sinners"  that  they  were  uttered.  Their  broader  appli- 
cation is  Intimate,  but  such  is  not  their  direct  meaning 
and  intent.  The  existence  of  this  "  Great  Intercalation  "  is 
a  proof  that  Luke  had  access  to  the  primitive  sources  of 
information.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  Third  Gospel.  Hilgenfeld  would  discredit  the 
statements  respecting  Martha  and  Mary  (x.  38-42).'  He 
first  imputes  to  the  Evangelist  the  design  to  set  the  Jews, 
represented  by  Martha,  in  contrast  with  the  Gentiles  repre- 
sented by  Mary;  but  this  allegorical  intent  exists  only  in 
the  critic's  imagination.  When  Hilgenfeld  cornea  to  the 
>  Ibid.,  p.  661.        ■  '  Ibid.,  pp.  666,  672.  •  Ibid.,  p.  663. 
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promise  to  the  twelve  (Luke  zzii.  SO),  that  they  shall  sit 
on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  he  can  find 
no  other  consolation  for  the  distinction  put  upon  the  origi- 
nal Disciples,  so  opposed  to  the  critic's  theory  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Luke,  than  the  reflection — which  ia  contrary  to  the 
real  purport  of  the  passage — that  they  have  only  the 
promise  of  judging  the  Jews.'  The  plain  truth  is,  that  the 
assailants  of  Luke  can  scarcely  take  a  step  without  stum- 
bling upon  something  which  overturns  their  position.  Ond 
of  their  main  charges  is,  that  he  is  "  antinomian  ; "  that 
is,  averse  to  the  Mosaic  law.  But  they  are  obliged  to 
confront  such  a  passage  as  this  (xvi.  17):  "It  is  easier 
for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  away  than  one  tittle 
of  the  law  to  fail ;"  and  they  are  driven  to  substitute 
for  "  law"  the  altered  text  of  Marcion,  which  is  destitute 
of  manuscript  authority,  and  is  evidently  one  of  his 
arbitrary  changes.  But  the  passage  does  not  stand  alone. 
As  Professor  Holtzmann  observes ;  "  The  notion  of  the 
wS/jOf  occurs  even  oftener  in  Luke  than  in  Matthew ; 
and  the  Evangelist  in  whom  it  never  appears  under  this 
name  is  not  Luke,  but  Mark ;  and  so  passages  like  Luke 
v.  14,  X,  25-28,  xvii.  14,  xviii,  18-20  are  no  longer  to  be 
called  mere  exceptions."*  The  conclusion  of  Professor 
Holtzmann,  whose  work  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  one  of 
the  most  thorough  products  of  German  learning,  and  who 
is  very  far  from  being  biased  by  traditional  opinion,  is  thus 
expressed  :  "  The  Pauline  stand-point  of  Luke  conditions, 
to  be  sure,  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the  matter ; 
here  and  there,  also,  the  verba}  expression  of  the  trans- 
mitted Discourses,  yet  not  so  as  if  a  subjective  '  tendency  ' 
usurped  the  place  of  an  objective  view  of  the  historical 
truth." '  Kvery  historian  who  is  a  man  of  feeling,  will  have 
a  lively  interest  in  certain  aspects  of  his  subject,  and  this 
>  Ibid.,  p.  573.      ■  Die  Bjnopt.  Evmngeliea,  p.  398.       ■  Ibid.,  394. 
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■mil  appear,  and  may  properly  appear  in  bis  narrative. 
Sucb  a  peculiarity  is  at  a  vorld-wide  remove  from  fklsifica- 
tioD,  whether  conadons,  or  the  eSect  of  partisan  ezcitement. 

The  main  force  of  the  critical  attack  npon  Luke  baa 
been  directed  i^inst  the  book  of  Acts.  Here,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Baur  and  Zeller,  is  a  systematic  perversion  of  the 
&ctB  of  the  Apostolical  history,  and,  also,  the  deliberate 
addition  of  namttive  matter  without  foundation  in  truth. 
The  motive  ascribed  to  the  writer,  who  composed  this  book 
not  earlier  than  the  be^Dning  of  the  second  oentury,  is  to 
pacify  the  strife  between  the  Petrine  or  Jewish  Christians, 
and  the  adherents  of  the  liberal  theology  of  Paul.  To 
this  end  he  makes  Paul  concede  what  this  Apostle  in 
fiict  stead&stly  refused  to  allow  to  the  Jewish  side,  and,  in 
turn,  attributes  to  Peter  liberal  professions  and  practices 
which  are  equally  without  warrant  in  the  actual  history. 
All  pains  are  taken  to  represent  Paul  as  having  stood  in  a 
friendly  relation  to  the  older  Apostles  and  to  tlie  Jewish 
Christians,  which,  we  are  assured,  was  not  at  all  the  case. 
The  Tiibingen  critics  start  with  a  certain  theory  as  to  the 
real  state  of  things  in  the  Apostolic  age,  which  they  pro- 
fess to  extract  from  the  Pauline  Epistles,  or  such  of  them 
as  they  admit  to  be  geuuine;  and  by  this  conception  as  a 
touchstone,  they  test  the  narratives  ia  the  Acts,  sifting 
them  and  recasting  them  as  the  exigencies  of  their  theory 
may  dictate.  Upon  the  correctness  of  this  preconceived 
idea,  which  is  adopted  as  a  criterion  of  judgmrat,  the  value 
of  their  whole  procedure  depends. 

It  is  of  coarse  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  follow  the 
critics  in  question  through  the  entire  book  of  Acts,  and 
examine  every  point  which  bears  on  the  credibility  of  the 
author.  It  is  practicable,  however,  to  test  the  correctness 
of  their  premises,  and  to  look  at  their  treatment  of  certain 
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passages  of  prime  importaoce,  by  which  the  teoableoess  of 
their  position  can  be  fiiirly  determiDed. 

Lulcc's  accouDt  of  the  Apostolic  Counci!,  in  the  xvth 
chapter,  is  the  passage  that  is  F^peclally  ODtitled  to  attcD- 
tion,  since  it  is  here,  as  we  are  told,  that  the  peculiar  "ten- 
dency "  of  Luke  is  most  palpably  disclosed,  and  his  viola- 
tions of  historical  truth  most  apparent.  The  Tubingen 
critics  do  not  scruple  to  declare  that  no  such  Council  was 
held,  no  such  concession  made  to  the  Gentiles  by  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  such  re- 
quirements were  laid  by  them,  with  Paul's  assent,  upon  the 
Gentile  believers.  The  original  Apostles  were  too  strong 
Judaizers,  Paul  was  too  radical  in  the  opposite  direction, 
for  us  to  suppose  that  either  party  would  have  consented 
to  such  an  arrangement. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  in  reply  to  these  propositions 
is,  that  the  main  assertion  of  the  negative  criticism  re- 
specting the  position  of  the  three  Apostles  on  the  great 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  Gentile  believers  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  is  demonstrably  false.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Galatians,  referring  to  tbi-i  very  visit 
to  Jerusalem  during  which  the  Council  took  place,  declarea 
that  the  Apostles  had  no  amendment  to  propose  to  hla 
preaching,  but  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  * 
The  three  Apostles  did  not  ask,  or  expect,  that  the  Gen- 
tile converts  should  be  circumcised.  They  gave  him  the 
hand  of  fellowship,  although  at  that  very  time  he  refused 
to  comply  with  the  demand  of  Judaizers  that  Titus,  his 
companion,  a  heathen  convert,  should  receive  circumcision. 
Paul's  own  statement,  therefore,  sweeps  away  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Tiibingen  theory.* 

'  Gal.  ii.  9. 

*  The  Aathor  of  "  Bupeniatand  Beligion,"  who  reproduces  the  doe- 
trinei  and  argaineiita  of  the  TabiDgen  ichool,  wth  (voL  iii.  p.  2S1) ; 
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To  call  in  qaestioo  the  sincerity  of  this  act  of  fellowship 
would  involve  the  greatest  reproach  against  both  parties, 
the  Three  Apoetles  on  the  one  eide,  and  Paul  and  Bamabaa 
on  the  other.  Had  the  recognition  of  him  not  been  real 
and  cordial,  Paul's  reference  to  it,  in  Trriting  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  must  be  considered  intentionally  misleading.  Finally, 
the  arrangement  for  the  collection  of  alms  for  the  [)oor 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  proves  incontestable  that  there  was 
mutual  confidence  and  good  feeling.* 

There  are  two  principal  arguments  brought  against  the 
credibility  of  Luke's  narrative  of  the  Council.  The  first  ia 
from  the  silence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  respecting  the  Decree 
or-  Recommendation  of  the  Council,  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  CorinthianB,  where  the  same,  or  cognate 
questions,  are  handled.  Let  us  look,  in  the  first  place,  at 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  What  was  the  difficulty  in 
that  Church?  Judaizers  were  demanding  that  the  Gala- 
tian  Christians  should  be  circumcised,  and  they  were  call-  - 
ing  in  question  the  apostolic  authority  of  Paul,  he  not 
having  been  one  of  the  twelve.  These  were  the  two  points 
''It  will  be  observed  that,  after  sajing  ihat  thej  '  commnnicsted  no- 
thing' to  him,  the  Apoptle  addp,  in  opposition, '  but.  on  the  eontrsrj/ 
(oiM  Tobvavrlav).  In  what  doea  this  oppoution  consistT  Apparently 
in  this,  that,  inalsad  of  atrengthening  the  hands  of  Paul,  thej  left  him 
to  labor  alone."  But  what  Paul  saja  ia :  ''  On  the  contraiy  ,  ,  .  gavo 
to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  handof  iellownliip."  The  aense  ia:  'thej 
found  Bothing  to  supply  or  correct  in  utj  teacliing,  but,  on  the  conlrnrj', 
gave  me  a  pledge  of  friendahip  and  fidelity.'  The  author  of  "Super- 
natural Religion"  hen  adopta  a  flagrant  misinterpn>C3.tion,  equal  to 
the  wotat  which  he  finda  in  the  clasa  of  wrilent  whom  he  is  fond  of  a^- 
madung  as  "  Apolo^ats." 

'  Oal.  ii.  10.  The  author  of  "  Supernatural  Beligion  "  (iii.  312)  does 
"oot  think  it  worth  while  to  refer"  to  this  cone i deration,  aince  "charity 
ii  not  a  mere  matter  of  doctrine,  and  the  Good  Samaricin  doeH  not  put » 
enSbrer  through  the  catechism."  This  will  not  do.  Who  can  believe 
that  the  Three  Apoatlea  asked  alma,  for  thenisflvcs  or  their  brethren,  of 
one  whom  they  conaidered  a  heretic  and  perrerler  of  tbeQospel? 
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,oD  which  they  were  making  trouble:  the  Galatians  most 
be  circumcised,  and  Paul  was  either  do  Apostle,  or  Eubor- 
diDate  to  the  older  Disciples.  Now  Paul  says  just  what 
he  would  be  expected  to  say,  under  the  circumstances. 
He  vindicates  his  independence  as  an  Apostle,  by  showing 
jnst  what  his  relations  had  been  to  those  who  were  Apos- 
tles before  bim ;  and  he  meets  the  other  point  of  the 
Judaizcrs  at  the  same  time,  by  referring  to  this  Identical 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  three  Apoetlea  sanctioned  his 
preaching,  and  made  do  claim  that  the  Gentiles  should 
submit  to  the  initiatory  rite  of  Judaism.'  It  is  true  that  Paul 
refers  to  his  private  interview  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other 
Apostles,  but  bis  phraseology  implies  that  there  was,  also, 
a  more  public  conference;*  and  to  this  private  interview  he 
would  naturally  refer,  rather  than  to  the  public  meeting, 
since  his  relation  to  the  other  Apostles  in  particular  was 
the  question  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

In  the  other  -place  where  the  silence  of  Paul  as  to  the 
Conciliar  conclusion  is  considered  by  the  Tiibingcn  critics 
inexplicable  (I  Cor.  viii.),  the  questioo  respecting  the 
eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols  was  not  raised  by  Judai- 
xers.  It  was  a  subject  that  was  brought  before  the  Apos- 
tle's mind  independently  of  any  controversies  about  the  re- 

'  The  anther  of  "Supernatural  Religion"  aaye  (to),  iii.  p.  269) :  "Ib 
It  possible  that  the  Apostle  would  have  left  totally  Dnmentioned  the  lact 
that  the  Apostles  and  the  rerj  Chlirch  of  JeruBolem  had  actually  de- 
dared  drcnmciuon  to  be  unnecessary}"  But  thisix  just  what  Paul  does 
say  of  the  other  Apostles,  whose  authority  the  Jaduicra  were  attempt- 
ing to  array  againxt  him.  They  saw,  heaaj^  "that  the  Gospel  of  uncii^ 
cumciHion  was  committed  onto  me;"  "theygave  to  me  and  BnmabaB 
the  right  hand  of  fellonship."  What  more  explicit  could  the  ttuthor  of 
''Supernatural  Religion"  demand? 

'  See  the  comments  of  Heyer  sod  Lightfoot  on  Oal.  IL  2-  The  •ar' 
iJi'nv  a  roif  ioKoixnv  is  in  contrast  with  the  previous  niroif,  which  da- 
notes  the  larger  body.  Howimpomble,  as  Meyer  says,  that  Paul  should 
hare  made  no  oommnniraition  except  to  the  Three  I 
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ktion  of  Jewisli  to  G«DtiIe  believers.  He  was  not  called 
opoD,  therefore,  hy  the  circiiinstaaces  of  the  case  to  make 
any  reference  to  the  Conference  at  Jerusalem. 

It  18  objected,  however,  secondly,  that  the  teaching  of 
Paul  in  his  Epistles  is  contradictory  to  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Council.  The  more  common  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion is  tliat  the  Letter  of  the  Council  was  addressed  to  the 
Gentile  brethren  in  Syria,  and  Cilicia ;  and  that  the 
Apostle,  ailer  he  bad  extended  his  work  &t  beyond  these 
limits,  and  planted  churches  mainly  composed  of  Gentiles, 
did  not  consider  himself  at  all  bound  to  carry  out  those 
recommendations.  This  may  possibly  be  a  sufficient  an- 
Bwer  to  the  objection,  and  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Yet 
it  is  improbable,  as  we  may  infer  from  Acta  xxi.  25,  as 
well  as  from  the  apparent  position  of  James  and  most  of 
the  Jewish  Christiana  at  the  time  of  the  Council,  that  they 
considered  the  restrictions  to  be  of  so  limited  application. 
It  seems  probable  that  they  looked  on  these  restrictions, 
not  as  dictated  by  expediency  merely,  in  order  that  Jews 
might  not  be  scandalized,  but  as  intrinsically  proper. '  To 
ascertain  what  view  Paul  took  on  this  subject,  we  must 
scrutinize  their  purport,  and  then  inquire  what  was  Paul's 
subsequent  teaching  as  compared  with  them.  From  the 
conjunction  of  the  restrictions  of  marriage  as  they  stand  in 
the  Mosaic  law  (Levit.  xviii.)  with  the  other  prohibitions 
which  are  reiterated  in  the  Apostolic  decree,  and  from  the 
refioence  to  the  Balaamites  and  followers  of  JezebeJ  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev,  ii,  14,  20),  whose  offence  appears  to  have 
been  a  disr^ard  of  these  euactrnents,  it  is  certainly  probable 
that,  by  fornication  (ffo/>fe('a)  is  meant.or  at  least  prominently 
included,  the  marriages  thus  forbidden.  The  Aiwstle 
(1  Cor.  V.  1)  in  his  reference  to  one  who  had  taken  his 
Bt«p-modier  to  wife,  uses  this  term,  having  in  mind  the 

■  See  below,  p.  482  seq. 
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law  in  Lev,  xviii.  8. '  There  is  no  doabt  that  Paul  in- 
sisted upon  the  obligation  which  was  expressed  in  the  first 
prohibition  of  the  Council.  The  second  prohibition  re- 
lated to  meat  offered  to  idols,  or  slain  in  the  heathen  sacri- 
fices. There  is  reason  to  believe,  partly  from  the  references 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  practices  of  thb  nature,  that  the 
reference  here  was  to  the  feasts  spread  in  the  heathen 
temples,  in  which  Christians  would  be  tempted  to  partici- 
pate. This  interpretation  is  favored  by  Ewald,  who  con- 
siders the  restriction  to  be  "  a  command  to  abstain  from  all 
idolatrous  worship,"  *  Reverting  now  to  Paul's  instruction 
to  the  Corinthians,  we  shall  see  that  he  inculcates  this  very 
obligadon  on  Christians.  *  They  are  not  to  sit  at  meat  in 
the  idol's  temple.  With  respect  to  the  further  question 
about  eating  in  one's  own  house,  or  at  a  private  meal,  the 
flesh  of  an  animal  which  had  been  offered  on  a  heathen 
altar,  and  purchased  in  the  market,  the  Apostle  gives  a 
qualified  answer.  The  meat  Is  not  in  reality  tainted,  or 
polluted;  but  if  one  supcrstitiously  thinks  it  to  be  bo,  I 
ought  not,  by  the  force  of  my  example,  to  lead  him  to 
violate  his  conscience,  however  it  may  lack  enlighten- 
ment. The  Apostle  discusses  the  whole  subject,  as  we 
should  anticipate  that  he  would,  on  the  broad  grounds 
of  principle.  But  the  result — ^the  obligation  to  stay  away 
from  feasts  in  idol  temples — is  identical  with  what  we 
suppose  to  be  the  drift  and  intent  of  the  Conciliar  recom- 
mendation. Nothing  unfevorable  to  the  historical  truth 
of  the  latter  can  be  drawn,  therefore,  from  any  incon- 
sistency on  this  point  in  the  subsequent  teaching  of 
Paul.     The  third  restriction  of  tlie  Council  pertained  to 

'  So  Meyer,  in  loc     The  prerioas  honband  was  probabl j,  in  this  caae, 
still  living  (2  Cor.  »ii.  12.)     On  the  term  iropvtta  in  the  Apostolic  de- 
cree, see  Bitechl,  p.  129  sq.,  Lipsius,  in  Schenkel's  Bihd-Ltxieon. 
'  Ga«ih.  d.  Volkai  Ln>el,  ti.  437.  •  1  Cor.  i.  1S.22. 
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the  eating  of  the  blood  of  animals ;  for  the  prohibition  of 
b1f>od  and  of  things  strangled  ia  virtuallj  one.  "This," 
sajs  Ewald,  "  was  agreeable  to  all  the  better  sentimtint  of 
antiquity,  and  was  certainly  at  that  time  accepted  as  an 
obligation  that  no  one  disputed.'"  At  the  same  time,  as 
Ewald  prooeedu  to  aay,  this  ancient  view  respecting  blood 
had  itB  root  in  a  higher  thought  or  association,  by  no  means 
of  necessity  or  inseparably  connected  with  it,*  Here  there 
was  room  for  new  questions,  and  further  strife.  Ewald  sug- 
gests that  the  neglect  of  the  Gentile  converts  to  take  the  re- 
qnisite  precautions  in  killing  their  meat,  their  failure  to  ob- 
serve this  restriction,  induced  the  feeling  among  the  Jewish 
Christiansthstthey  could  not  safely  eat  with  them,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  oocurrenoes  at  Antiooh  when  Paul  rebuked 
Peter  for  his  inconsi'itency.  At  all  events,  the  Apostle 
Paul  nowhere,  in  his  Epistles,  expresses  dissent  from  this 
part  of  theConciliar  letter.  This  particular  restriction  ap- 
pears to  have  dropped  out  of  sight ;  since  i(  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  pass*^  which  probably 
alludes  to  the  decree  of  the  Council,  and  affords  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  its  historical  reality.* 

Thus,  when  we  compare  the  xvth  of  Acta  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  testimony  and  teaching  of  Paul  on  the 
other,  we  find  no  inconsistency  between  tJie  two.  On  the 
capital  &ct  of  a  fraternal  recognition  of  Paul  by  the  older 
Apostles,  there  is  a  perfect  agreement.  He  could  say  that 
they  added  nothing  to  his  teaching ;  for  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  expect  of  hia  heathen  converts  a  fulfillment 
of  the  duties  resting  upon  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.     The 

1  Geschichte,  vi.  439. 

*  Allerthumer.  p.  41.  The  firat  origin  of  the  feeling  was  in  the  idea 
of  the  blood  as  the'Ure,  or  son),  of  the  aaimal,  and  as  having  aaort  of 
cacredneM  vhitdi  prednded  it  from  being  a  propel  Article  of  &>od  for 

■  Rev.  ii.  14. 
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concessions  that  were  made  by  them  were  tantamount  to  a 
distinct  admission  that  the  observance  of  the  law  was  not 
necessary  for  salvation.'  The  recommeodatjons  of  the 
Council,  Paul  was  not  led  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Corinthiaus,  to 
call  up;  but  his  teaching,  as  far  as  lie  touches  on  the  topics 
in  question,  is  coincident  with  them. 

There  are  certain  considerations  which  strongly  corrobo- 
rate Luke's  narrative  of  the  Council. 

1.  The  liberality  of  Peter  subsequently  in  eating  with 
the  Gentiles  at  'Antioch  presupposes  previous  convictions 
on  his  part  such  as  are  attributed  to  him  by  Lul^e.  Had 
he  been  a  etiflF  Judaizer,  the  instantaneoos  sweeping  away 
of  all  barriers  between  him  and  the  Gentile — such  even  as 
the  decision  of  the  Couucil  left  untouched — would  be 
utterly  inexplicable. 

2.  It  is  altogether  unlikely  from  all  that  we  know  of 
James  that  he  and  bU  associates  would  have  been  satis6ed, 
at  the  time  of  the  Couucil,  with  less  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  prescriptions  of  the  decree.  We  know  from  Paul's 
own  testimony  that  they  assured  him  of  their  fellowship, 
aud  bestowed,  as  it  were,  their  benediction  upon  his  work. 
Did  they  do  this,  making  no  requirements  of  the  Geotile 
converts  ?  Not  even  requiring  the  observance  of  what  was 
expected  of  Proselytes  of  the  Gate?  The  supposition  is  in- 

'  The  Author  of  "  Snpematural  Beligioa  "  (iii.  268),  speaking  of  tha 
titipiilatioD  ihat  Pmal  phould  remember  the  poor  at  Janisalein,  hbjh: 
' '  As  one  condition  is  here  mentioned,  irhj  not  the  others,  had  anj  been 
■ctuaUy  imposed?"  The  reqaest  tbat  the  Gentile  ChristianB  aboald 
contribute  to  tha  necessiliei  of  the  poor  at  Jorusaleni,  is  not  properlj' 
called  ''  a  condition," — aa  if  the  recognition  of  Panl  and  his  mission  de- 
pended apon  it.  Bat  there  were  no  other  conditions ;  that  is,  nonewhlck 
vent  beyoad  Ihe  previoua  opinion*  and  practices  of  Paul.  The  provl- 
aiona  of  the  decree  were  not  something  "  added,"  in  the  aense  ia  which 
he  UMa  the  term. 
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credible.  This  coDsideration  lends  the  strongest  probability 
to  the  transaction  which  Luke  records. 

3.  No  Pauline  ChriBtian  of  the  second  century,  after  the 
Gospel  had  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  heathen,  would 
have  proposed  that  the  Jewish  Christiana  should  continue 
to  observe  the  whole  Mosaic  law. '  The  Church  had  passed 
beyond  concessions  of  this  kind.  Yet  tliis  is  the  position 
assigned,  throughout  the  Book  of  Act?,  to  James  and  his 
Apostolic  associates.  It  is  nothing  different  from  what  we 
might  expect  of  both  classes  of  Christians  while  the  temple 
was  still  standing,  and  wfailethestronghold  of  Christianity, 
80  to  speak,  was  at  Jerusalem.  To  place  an  understanding 
or  arrangement  of  this  kind  in  the  second  century  is  an 
anachronism. 

In  the  controversy  afterwards  at  Antioch,  Peter  was  not 
accnsed  by  Paul  of  holding  Judaizing  principles,  but  rather 
of  a  temporary  desertion  of  the  liberal  ground  which  he 
bad  occupied  before  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  from 
Jerusalem.  The  conduct  of  Peter  as  thus  disclosed,  there- 
fore, BO  far  from  casting  discredit  upon  Luke's  account  of 
his  behaviour  at  the  Council,  corroborates  that  narrative. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  the  complaint  of  those  who  came 
from  James — we  know  not  the  special  errand  on  which 
they  came — was,  not  that  the  Antioch  converts  from  the 
heathen  side  were  not  circumcised,  but  that  the  Jewish 
Christians  mingled  with  them  at  a  common  table,  paying 
no  heed  to  the  restrictions  of  the  law.  This  was  a  point 
not  expressly  touched  by  the  decision  of  the  Councnl,  and 
one  on  which  a  difference  might  easily  exist.  In  other 
words,  that  decision  left  a  door  open  for  further  controversy 
with  regard  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  intercourse  that 
should  subsist  between  the  two  classes  of  behevers, ' 

>  See  MkDgold's  remBrks.  in  Bleek'a  EirtL  p.  302. 

"This  topic ia farther  coiuidercd  in Ch.  XT.  ofthUvork.  The  Antbor 
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It  may  be  here  remarked  that  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  fidelity  of  Luke's  narrative  is  found  in  tJie  special 
chai-acteristics  and  position  ascribed  respectively  to  Peter 
and  James.  Both  are  Jewish  Apostles,  and  in  the  main 
coincide ;  yet  James  appears  throughout  as  more  conserva- 
tive, more  sedulous  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  from 
giving  up  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  ritual. 

The  refusal  of  Paul  to  circumcise  Titus  at  the  demand 
of  "  the  &l8e  brethren  "  was  not  inconsistent  with  what  is 
said  of  Timothy  in  Acts  xvi.  3.  The  two  cases  were  not 
parallel.  Titus  was  of  Greek  parentage  on  both  sides ; 
Timothy's  mother  was  a  Jewess,  as  Luke  expressly  states 
(Acts  xvi.  1).'  The  circumcision  of  Titus  was  demanded 
by  Judaizers,  on  doctrinal  grounds;  the  circumcision  of 
Timothy  was  an  accommodation  to  the  feeling  of  Jews 
(Acts  xvi.  3),  that  he  might  have  access  to  t]ie  synagogues, 
without  having  to  encounter  a  hostile  prejudice.  In  the 
circumcbion  of  Timothy,  Paul  acted,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,*  agreeably  to  his  avowed  maxim, 
to  avoid  all  offence  where  no  principle  was  at  stake.*     It 

of  "Supernatural  Keligion "  tliinka  that  tlie  proceedings  at  Antioch 
■how  that  Juniea,  and  those  who  vera  teal  hj  him,  held  a  pwilion  op- 
posite to  that  assigned  to  them  in  Luke's  deacription  of  the  Council. 
But  he  answers  himself  when  be  comparea  the  relation  of  the  Gmtil^ 
Christians  to  the  Jewish,  a«  defined  by  the  Conocij,  to  that  of  "  Prose- 
Ijtes  of  the  Gate  in  relation  to  Judaism  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  2^2).  'This  slate- 
mcnt  may  be  correct  bo  far  as  it  describes  Ih)  views  which  many  Jewish 
Chrinlians  took  of  the  bearing  of  the  decree  upon  the  motunl  intercourse 
of  the  two  dames  of  Christians.  The  Gentile  Christians  were  not  recog- 
nized bj  them  as  "  in  full  commnnion  "  {Sup.  Bd.,  iii.  283).  This  wm 
the  point  of  dispate  at  Antioch.  But  ihej  were  recognized  as  "fellow- 
heiiB  "  of  aalvation  through  Christ. 

*  NotwithManding  Uejer's  comment,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Jews 
who  knew  the  family  would  think  lh«t  the  rite  ought  to  hare  been  ap- 
plied, and,  at  the  same  lime— his  father  being-a  Greek— knew  that  thii 
had  not  been  done. 

'  Ab  by  the  Author  of  "  Snpeniatanil  Religioo  "  (iiL  301). 

•ICor.ix,  19-23. 
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is  true  tliat  lie  mys  :  "  Is  any  called  in  uncircnracbion,  let 
him  not  be  circumcised."  '  But  a*great  strain  is  put  upon 
a  general  declaration  of  this  character,  when  it  is  inferred 
that  the  Apostle  could,  therefore,  never  liave  allowed  this 
rite  in  the  case  of  a  missionary  helper,  whose  mother  was 
a  Jewess,  and  whose  circumcision  carried  with  it  no  doc- 
trinal significance,  but  removed  a  harmful  prejudice.' 

The  assailants  of  the  credibility  of  Luke  make  much  of 
an  alleged  parallelisra,  according  to  the  Acts,  between  the 
miracles  and  experiences  of  the  two  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  It  can  hardly  fail,  however,  to  occur  to  every  one 
who  reflects,  that  there  must  have  been  striking  points  of 
resemblance  in  the  events  incidental  to  the  career  of  men 
engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  in  the  face  of  similar  obsta- 
cles.  *  There  were  sick  to  be  healed,  blasphemers  to  be 
chastised  ;  there  would  be  visions  to  be  received,  and  im- 
prisonments and  deliverances  to  be  experienced,  by  both. 
Without  doubt,  the  two  Apostles  are  the  leading  personages 
in  the  narrative.  Nor  does  it  justify  a  suspicion  of  un- 
truthfulness, if  there  is  found,  or  even  if  the  author,  in  the 
selection  of  his  material,  takes  pains  to  present,  incidents 
which  exhibit  such  a  resemblance.  If  Peter  healed  a  man 
lame  from  his  birth  at  the  gateof  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,^ 
it  b  surely  not,  for  this  reason,  incredible,  that  at  Lystra 
another  such  cripple  should  be  healed  by  Paul.'  Because 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  punished  by  Peter,  '  why 
should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  Elyraas,  "  the  sor- 
cerer," should  be  smitten  with  blindness  by  Paul?^  Be- 
cause Cornelias  fell  at  the  feet  of  Peter,  and   Peter  bade 

'  :  Cor.  vU.  18. 

'  Dr.  Lig-htfbot  thinks  that  Paul,  in  Oal.  ii.  3,  b  angwering  an  objec- 
tion founded  on  the  known  fact  of  the  drcmnddoi]  of  Timoth/.  See 
Uglitfool'ii  OalatiaTU.  p.  101 

•Uf,  Gal.  ii.  8.       *  Acts  UL  2  eeq.       *xi7.  Sseq.       'v.  l«oq. 

'ziii.  11  eeq. 
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him  riae,'  it  U  a  groundless  skepticism  to  doubt  the  state- 
ment that  the  people  at  Lyatra  would  have  offered  sacrifice 
to  Paul  and  Barnabas.'  And  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
suspicion  awakened  by  the  circumstance  that  while  Peter 
is  "scoui^^  by  order  of  the  council,^  Paul  is  beaten  with 
many  stripes  at  the  command  of  the  magistrates  of 
Fhilippi?''*  The  mistrust  that  dictates  tlie  impeachment 
of  Luke  is  so  purely  subjective  tliat  it  admits  of  no  ex- 
plicit refutation.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  incidents 
are  such  as  might  naturally  occur,  in  the  course  of  the 
labors  of  an  Apostle,  and  present  no  greater  degree  of  re- 
semblance, in  the  two  cases,  than  miglit  be  expected. 

Equally  groundless  is  tUe  critical  attack  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  speeches  contained  in  the  Acts,  and  the  cliarge 
that  they  were  invented  by  the  Author.  That  the  lan- 
guage is,  in  the  main,  the  Author's  is  conceded,  since  some 
of  them  were  made  in  tlie  Aramaic ;  for  example,  the  ad- 
dress of  Paul  to  the  mob  at  Jerusalem,*  Most  of  them 
are  condensed ;  none  of  them,  as  recorded,  would  occupy 
in  the  delivery,  more  than  six  minutes.'  Of  course  thia 
condensation  would  involve  a  substitution,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  Luke's  own  phraseology  for  that  of  the  several 
speakers,'  Beyond  those  necessary  changes,  there  is  no 
reason  to  impute  a.  lack  of  correctness  to  the  reports  of 
the*  speeches ;  much  less,  to  make  them  the  product  of  a 
wholesale  invention.  The  verlial  resemblances  which  are 
brought  forward  to  sustain  this  imputation  are  quite  in- 
conclusive.   Stephen  says  (Acts  viii.  2) : — 

"x.25,26.  »iiv.l3seq.  'y.40. 

*  xvi.  22,  seq.     ''Supernaliiral  Religion,"  iii.  71. 

•  Ae»  xxii.    See  Acta  xxi.  40.      •  BL-uta,  Einl.,  in  rf.  S.  T.,  p.  207. 
•The  Author  of  "Supernatural  Religion"  (Vol.  iii.  ch.  3)   eipenda 

much  npace  in  a  comparison  of  the  vocabulnry  of  the  RpcccheB  with 
the  Inngiiage  of  the  Book  dsewhere.  It  is  a  characteristic  eObrt  ta 
prove  what  ia  not  disputed. 
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"  Men,  brethren,  Others,  hear."  Paul,  in  the  s^nagc^ae 
at  Antioch  ia  Pisidla,  is  addressed  by  the  rulers  (Aots  xiii. 

16):  "  Men,  brethren say  on;"  and  Paul  there- 

npon  thus  begins  :  "  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God, 
hear."  This  is  one  of  the  instances  relied  upon  to  prove  that 
the  speeches  were  invented  by  Luke.'  It  might  as  well  be 
inferred  that  the  reports  of  speeches  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  invented  by  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  in 
wliich  they  appear,  because  they  h^in  with  "  Mr.  Speaker;" 
or  that  the  speeches  of  lawyers  in  the  courts  are  composed 
by  the  reporter,  since  they  so  often  open  with  "  Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury."  As  r^ards  the  contents  of  the  speeches 
in  the  AetSi  it  is  altogether  probable  that  in  the  first  ad- 
dresses of  the  Apostles  to  Jewish  auditors,  there  would  be 
a  reference  to  the  guilt  involved  in  the  crucifixion,  and  to 
the  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  which  was  fur- 
nished by  His  resurrection ;  and  that  certain  passages  in 
theProphets  would  be  habitually  referred  to  as  verified  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus.  There  is  no  greater  similarity  in  the  substance 
of  these  addresses  than  would  naturally  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  *  When  we  study  them  in- 
dividually, we  find  in  some  of  them  convincing  proof  of 

>  "SnpemBtuTal  Beligion,"  lii.  160.  * 

'  The  Author  of  "  Supematurat  Religion,"  who  in  quite  coaSdenl  In 
hie  BCCUSBlionB  uader  ihiJi  head,  might  fiad  a  confutation  in  his  own  re- 
marks, in  the  aame  volume,  upon  allt^ed  quotations  from  the  Acts,  in 
the  Paalor  of  Xlermas,  Ignatius,  and  noroe  other  writers.  "There  was 
in  feet  no  formnla  more  current  either  araongHt  the  Jews  or  in  the  earlj 
Church ;"  "A  formula  in  cmplojed  which  ie  common  throughout  the 
New  Tefltameot;"  "Along  with  much  Hiiailarity,  there  in  likewise  diver- 
geDce  between  these  sentences  ;"  "  lie  simply  sets  forth  from  the  pro- 
pholH,  direct,  the  doctrines  which  formed  the  great  text  of  the  early 
chnrcb"  (vol.  iii- S,  9,  13. 17),— these  are  a  few  of  the  statementg,  some 
of  which  are  well  founded,  by  the  same  Anthor  in  reference  to  coinci- 
dences which  he  wishes  to  prove  to  be  accidental. 
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authenticity.  The  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  discourse 
of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.),  especially  when  it  is  considered  ia 
relation  to  the  accunation  of  hJasphemy  against  the  law  and 
the  temple,  to  which  he  was  replying,  have  the  strongest 
verisimilitude.  How  natural  is  the  gradually  rising  in- 
dignation which  is  kindled  in  his  mind  by  the  rehearsal  of 
the  long  disobedience  of  the  Jews  I  As  he  follows  this 
course  of  iniquity  down  to  the  Snal  act,  the  destruction  of 
"  the  Just  One,"  his  indignation  bursts  forth  at  last  in  a 
stream  of  denunciation.  The  &rewell  of  Paul  to  tlie 
Ephesian  ciders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  18-35)  abonads  in 
expressions  characteristic  of  the  Apostle.  Its  whole  tone 
is  a  testimony  to  its  genuineness.  "  Ye  yourselves  know 
that  thefic  hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities  "  ' — we 
can  almost  see  the  gesture  with  which  these  words  were 
accompanied.  Paul's  speech  on  Mars  Hill  (Acts  xvii.  22- 
31),  in  its  choice  of  topics,  in  its  conciliatory  introduc- 
tion, in  the  manner  in  whicli  the  way  is  paved  for  the  final 
declaration  respecting  the  judgment  and  resurrection,*  is 
marked  by  originality,  and  by  a  character  fully  accordant 
with  what  we  should  expect  from  the  Apostle.  How  en- 
tirely gratuitous,  and  without  proof,  is  the  assertion  that 
this  speech  was  manufactured  by  the  historian  I 

The  theory  of  a  tendency,  Or  doctrinal  purpose,  in  Luke, 
impelling  him  to  substitute  fictions  for  &cts,  is  confuted 
by  his  omission  to  avail  himself  of  the  most  ready  opportu- 
nities for  securing  the  end  which  he  is  assumed  to  have 
been  pursuing.  One  or  two  instances  may  be  specified. 
There  is  a  difficulty  about  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  Jerusalem,  when  according  to  Luke  (ii.  30)  they  carried 
to  the  brethren  there  the  alms  of  the  Antioch  Christiana ; 
since  Paul  does  not  mention  this  visit,  as  we  should  expect 
him  to  do,  in  Galatians  ii.  It  has  been  su^ested  as  one 
'Ver.31  •Ver.3i. 
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possible  and  not  unreasonable  aolutioD,  tbat  Paul  was,  for 
some  cause,  prevented  from  entering  thecity,  or  &iled  to  meet 
the  other  Apostles.  But  the  Tubingen  critics  are  not  con- 
tent with  any  explanation  of  this  sort ;  they  are  not  even 
willing  to  allow  that  Luke  made  a  mistake;  but  their  sharp 
tyes  discover  a  deliberate  intention  having  for  its  motive  a 
desire  to  bring  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  together  as 
often  as  possible!  Under  the  simplest  statement,  their 
"  optica]  infirmity,"  as  Neander  somewhere  calls  it.  detects 
a  deep  plan  of  deception.  It  is  surely  most  remarkable,  if 
Luke  made  up  this  story,  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  an 
interview  between  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles.  He  barely 
states  that  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  went  back  again. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  Evangelist  invented  the 
whole  tale  of  a  famine,  and  of  the  sympathy  excited  at 
AntJoch,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying  in  the  fewest  and 
baldest  terms  that  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem  I  How  much 
ferther  can  this  credulity,  born  of  suapicion,  go  ?  If  Luke 
was  intent  upon  the  object  ascribed  to  him,  why  does  be 
not  record  and  embellish  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Paul  him- 
self, of  his  stay  for  fifteen  days  with  Peter?  This  is  a 
feet  which  a  writer  actuated  by  the  design  attributed  to 
Luke,  would  infallibly  have  laid  hold  of,  and  turned  to 
account.  Paul  and  Peter  together  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
same  dwelling !  What  an  opportunity  would  this  afford 
for  weaving  fictions  of  the  kind  which  the  Evangelist  is 
accused  of  fabricating  1  Then,  why  did  the  Author  neglect 
to  bring  Paul  and  Peter  together  at  last  at  Rome,  where, 
according  to  the  tradition,  both  perished  as  martyrs  ?  Why 
throw  away  so  fair  an  occasion  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
scheme  of  exhibiting  the  two  leading  Apostles  in  amity  one 
with  another  ? 

If  Luke's  omissions  are  incompatible  with  the  fraudn- 
lent  purpose  with  which  he  is  credited,  so,  also,  are  nnmer- 
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oas  features  actually  mtroduced  into  hia  narrative.  If^ 
as  19  alleged,  be  is  bent  upon  elevating  Paul,  why  does  he, 
at  the  very  nutset,  record  the  fact  that  a  new  Apostle  was 
chosen  in  the  room  of  Judas,  in  order  to  make  up  the  num- 
ber of  twelve,  and  why  does  he  set  down  the  speech  of  Peter 
in  which  the  necessity  for  this  act  is  explained  ?  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  Author  of  the  Acts  ia  incompre- 
hensible upon  the  Tubingen  hypothesis  respecting  his  aim. 
By  such  an  act  he  would  stultify  himself.  One  of  the  most 
signal  examples  of  a  mode  of  writing  utterly  incompatible 
with  that  hypothesis,  is  presented  in  the  xxist  chapter. 
Luke,  it  is  said,  labors  to  represent  the  Jewish  Christiana 
irt  a  fraternal  relation  to  Paul,  and  to  cover  up  the  antago- 
nism which,  it  ia  affirmed,  subsisted  between  them.  This, 
we  are  assured,  is  a  main  end  for  which  the  book  was 
written.  This  motive  gives  rise,  it  is  claimed,  to  numerona 
distortions  of  fact,  and  not  a  few  downright  fictions. 
Now,  in  the  xxist  chapter,  Lnke  records  the  statement  of 
James  to  the  eSect  that  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusa- 
lem, many  thousands  in  number,  were  prejudiced  against 
Paul,  their  eare  having  been  filled  with  the  story  that 
he  was  trying  to  lead  the  Jews  to  give  up  Moses.  Hero 
Luke  sets  down  the  very  last  thing  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  mention,  if  the  Tubingen  judgment  of  him 
had  any  good  foundation.  One  would  think  that  this 
passage  would  strike  the  critics  dumb.  The  only  thing 
they  are  able  to  say  is,  that  Luke  forgets  hia  part,  and 
brings  out  the  truth  unwittingly  I  Yet  in  this  very 
narrative — for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  mob  a^inst  Paul — it  is  maintained  that  Luke  has 
artfully  perverted  the  (acta  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
the  antipathy  of  the  Jewish  Christians  towards  the  Apostle 
lo  the  Gentiles!  He  must  have  been  on  the  ^vatch, 
then;    he  must  have  written  with  deliberation.     The 
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Tubingen  Bolution  of  the  difficulty,  weak  enough  at  the 
best,  ia  stripped  of  every  vestige  of  plausibility  by  the 
imputations  with  which  it  is  coupled. 

There  is  one  ai^ument  for  the  genuineness  and  credibil- 
ity of  the  book  of  Acts,  which  must  carry  an  almost  irre- 
sistible force  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.  It  is  drawu 
from  the  relation  of  the  Acts  to  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The 
undesigned  coincidences  between  the  two  authorities  have 
been  Wilfully  pointed  out  by  Paley,  in  the  Hora  Fau- 
lince.  They  constitute  a  special  source  of  evidence  of  great 
weight.  But  to  this  branch  of  proof  we  do  not  now  refer. 
It  is  obvious  to  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  that  the 
Acts  was  written  independently  of  the  Epistles.  The  great 
effort  of  the  Tiibingen  critics  is  to  point  out  discrepancies, 
aud  to  convict  Luke  of  something  worse  than  gross  inaccu- 
racy, by  an  appeal  to  statements  that  lie  on  the  face  of  the 
Epistles.  This  attempt  we  deem  to  be  a  total  failure,  and 
have  given  reasons  for  this  opinion.  But  so  much  is  indis- 
putably true,  that  the  book  of  Acts,  is,  in  no  sense,  framed 
on  the  basis  of  the  Epistles,  by  the  use  of  the  liistorical 
statements  contained  in  them.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  Luke  to  fit  his  narrative  to  these 
other  documents.  Is  is,  throughout,  an  independent  book. 
Now  if  a  writer  in  the  second  century,  or  at  the  close  of 
the  first,  had  set  out  to  construct  artificially  a  history  of 
the  Apostles,  for  such  a  purpose-as  that  imputed  to  Luke, 
it  is  incredible  that  ho  should  have  left  aside  in  this  way 
the  Pauline  and  other  Apostolic  Epistles.  These  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  churches  for  which  his  book  was  intended, 
and  on  which  he  wished  to  produce  a  certain  impression. 
How  impossible  that  he  should  not  make  it  his  first  busi- 
ness to  dove-tail  his  artificial  narrative  into  these  other 
familiar  documents  of  recognized  authority  I  If  the  book 
of  Acts  had  been  written  as  Baur   and  Zeller  say  it  was 
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written,  they  would  have  fonod  no  such  material  out  of 
which  to  construct  their  plausihle,  but  sophistical  argu- 
ments against  its  credibility.  Paul's  eojourn  in  Arabia 
would  not  have  been  left  out,  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem 
would  have  tallied  palpably  with  those  noticed  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galatiaus,  and  on  a  great  varie^  of  points  we 
should  hear  the  echoes  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
Apostle  himself  iu  his  acknowledged  writings.  The  phe- 
nomeua  are  just  what  we  should  ezpect  if  the  book  was 
written  at  no  great  interval  afler  the  events  recorded  in 
it,  and  by  one  who  drew  his  knowledge  partly  from  per- 
sonal observation,  and  partly  from  oral  representation, 
emanating  iirom  others.  The  phenomena  are  not  at  all 
such  as  we  should  confidently  expect  if  the  Author,  at  a 
later  epoch,  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul  in  his  hands,  had 
eat  down  to  compose  an  artificial  uarrattve  for  a  partisan, 
or  doctrinal  purpose. 

The  book  of  Acts,  though  it  does  not  conclude  abruptly, 
breaks  off  at  an  interesting  point  in  the  history.  We  can 
account  for  the  hurried,  condensed  ending  of  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  by  supposing  that  he  was  intending  to  com- 
pose another  work,  the  Arts,  in  which  the  intercourse  of 
Jesus  with  His  Disciples  after  His  Resurrection  is  more 
fully  stated.  The  manner  in  which  this  second  book  ends 
is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  at  the  point  where 
the  narrative  terminates,  since  its  date  is  later  than  that  of 
the  Gospel.  Moreover,  no  details  are  given  about  the  life 
of  Paul  during  the  two  years  which,  as  the  Author  states, 
he  spent  at  Rome.  A  hundred  reasons  might  be  imagined 
to  account  for  this,  Luke  may  have  been  ill,  or  may  have 
died,  and  thus  have  been  prevented  from  executing  his 
plan.  But  the  conclusion  of  the  Acts,  beftre  the  death 
of  Paul  or  of  Peter,  has  suggested  the  plausible  supposi- 
tion that  he  may  have  intended  to  compose  a  third  work, 
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bat  may  have  been  precluded  from  carrying  out  hia  par- 
pose.' 

From  an  historical  point  of  view,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  that  portion  of  Luke's  narrative  in  which 
he  speaks  as  an  eye-witnesa,  and  even  as  an  actor  in  the 
transactions  which  he  records,  and  that  part  of  the  work 
in  which  he  presents  information  which  he  has  obtained 
from  others.  As  &r  as  this  portion  of  the  work  is  concerned, 
the  materials  of  which  were  gained  by  luquity,  it  stands 
precisely  on  a  level  with  bis  Gospel.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
.  bered,  in  reference  to  both  books,  that  they  emanate  from 
a  trusted  acquaintance  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Their  state- 
ments are  to  be  tested  and  elucidated  by  comparison  with 
the  Apostolic  EpifltJes.  The  date  of  the  third  Goepel,  as 
will  be  shown,  is  abont  the  year  70.  The  date  of  the  Acts, 
we  infer  from  tlie  introduction,  and  from  other  evidence, 
was  not  many  yearn  later.  We  shall  not  be  very  wide  of 
the  mark,  if  we  place  it  at  a.  d.  80. 

Luke,  like  every  other  writer,  has  his  own  style.  A 
certain  rhetorical  manner  is  not  unfrequently  manifest, 
which  readily  explains  itself  to  any  one  versed  in  literary 
criticism.  When,  for  example,  he  makes  James  eay  that 
many  "myriads" — tens  of  thousands — of  Jewish  Christians, 
were  in  Jerusalem,  no  one  would  understand  it  as  a  strictly 
statistical  statement.*  So  when  he  says  that  "all"  of  the 
believers  at  Jerusalem  sold  their  houses  and  lands,  the 
statement  is  qualified  by  incidental  remarks  afterwards, 
which  imply  that  there  were  still  possessors  of  private  pro- 
perty.* In  the  account  of  the  private  consultation  of  the 
Banhedrim  upon  the  case  of  Peter  and  John,  Luke  makes 
the  members  put  their  heads  together,  and  say  to  one 
another  that  it  is  useless  to  deny  the  miracle  wrought  by 
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the  Apostles,  ainoe  the  fact  is  nUDiiest  to  aU  Jernsalem ; 
but  that  the  further  Bpre&d  of  the  fact  among  the  people 
must  be  prevented  hy  BJlenciDg  the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  16). 
It  has  been  objected  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 
would  hardly  make  such  an  admission  to  one  another  in  so 
bold  a  form.  But,  in  such  a  case,  as  Neander  suggests,  a 
writer  like  Luke  might  naturally  give  to  the  process  of 
reasoning  which  prompted  the  act  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he 
might  give  to  the  motives  that  influenced  them,  the  form  of 
a  verbal  statement,  or  conversation.'  They  took  a  certain 
course,  and  consciously  for  this  reason.  Luke's  report  of  the 
speeches  of  the  Apostles  and  of  others  is  marked,  as  we 
have  said,  by  verisimilitude.  They  speak  in  character. 
There  are  expre-sions  in  Paul's  speeches  which  are  evi- 
dently transmitted  with  literal  fidelity.  Yet  the  art,  of 
phonographic  reporting  did  not  exist.  Condensation  might 
often  be  necessary  in  the  records  of  such  addresses.  And 
the  fact  that  no  strictly  verbal  report  is  attempted,  ia 
proved  by  the  style,  which  has  the  characteristic  vocabu- 
lary of  Luke.  Luke,  in  relating  the  mortal  illness  with 
which  Herod  was  seized,  after  an  act  of  signal  impie^, 
says  that  an  angel  smote  him  (Acts  zii.  23).  He 
does  not  mean  that  an  angel  was  visibly  present.  There 
was  a  special  act  of  Providence,  a  judgment  of  the  Al- 
mighty; and  the  supernatural  element  is  thus  conceived 
and  described  by  the  historian.  The  passage,  when  it  is 
carefully  considered,  may  throw  light  upon  other  events 
which  are  connected  by  Luke  with  the  intervention,  or  in- 
strumentality, of  angels. 

These  remarks  pertain  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Aa- 
dior.  They  do  not  touch  his  laithftilness  and  credibility. 
The  attack  of  the  recent  critics  is  founded  upon  a  subjective 
and  narrow  conception  of  the  contents  of  Christ's  teaching, 

'  PlKUt.  mad  Train,  of  the  Ch,,  p.  41. 
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and  npon  an  anteoable  hypothesis  relative  to  the  doctrinal 
position  of  the  Judfeo-Christian  Apostles.  It  is  sustained 
hj  means  of  sophistical  exegesis.  The  imagined  "  tea- 
dency  "  of  Luke,  it  is  not  nnfrequently  found  necessary 
to  say,  is  a  teudenty  in  the  other  direction.  Hence  the 
various  notions  of  an  "  Ur-Lubas,"  and  of  a  mingling 
of  heterc^Depos  documents, — notions  which  caanot  stand 
the  test  of  a  critical  examination.  A  larger  view  of  the 
subject,  and  a  £iirer  treatment  of  the  Author,  would  save 
the  critics  from  committing  themselves  to  the  advocacy  of 
these  crude  and  short-lived  hypotheses. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  OOePEL  OF  JOHS. 

A  GEKERATION  hfls  elapsed  since  the  discossioD  of  tho 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  which  is  traditionally  ascribed 
to  John,  wae  commenced  hy  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  and 
his  associates  of  the  Tiibingen  school.  We  may  review  the 
case  as  it  now  stands,  in  light  of  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments which  have  been  adduced  in  the  progress  of  this 
long  and  active  controversy.' 

It  is  well  agreed  that  down  to  a  quite  motlem  date 
the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  undisputed.  It , 
is  true  that  Epiphanius  speaks  of  an  insignificant  sect, 
whom  he  names  Alogi,  who  were  found  in  Asia  Minor, 
especially  at  Thyatira,  probably  not  much  later  than  A.  D. 
150,  and  who  rejected  this  Grospel.*  But  it  is  clear  that 
their  leading  motive  was  a  theological  prejudice,  with  which, 
to  be  Bure,  they  connected  certain  other  objections  growing 
out  of  a  comparison  of  this  Gospel  with  the  other  three. 
But  they  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  the  Gospel; 
and  as  they  attributed  the  latter  to  Cerinthus,  a  contempo- 
rary of  John  at  Ephesus,  their  opposition  rather  tella.fbr, 
than  against,  its  genuineness.     As   Zeller  concedes,*  no 

•  For  the  literature,  *ee  Mr.  Gregoiy's  App.  to  the  Engl,  TimnaL  of 
Lathudt's  Der  johntutmieht  Urtpnmg  rf.  4th  Etang.   (Leipiut^  1874)- 

'fliir.  li.c.3.28;  Ht.,!;  cf.IreiuEaa,  J(fo.ir<»-.nLii.9,  andPhilfw 
ttim.  Bar.,  60. 

■  Theol.  Jahrb.,  184^  p.  640  aeq. 
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evidence  can  be  derived  from  tliis  unimportant  sect  for  the 
existence  of  another  tradition  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Gospel  than  that  which  connects  it  with  the  Apostle. 

The  strongest  cxtnsideration,  as  far  as  external  proof  is 
concerned,  centres  in  Polycarp  and  in  the  relations  of  Iro- 
nieus  to  this  Father.  Polycarp  died  as  a  martyr,  it  is  now 
ascertained,  in  A.'d,  155. '  Since  at  that  time  he  had  been 
"  eighty  and  six  years  in  the  Lord,"  his  birth  was  as  early 
as  A.  D.  60.  Ilia  high  standing  and  wide  influence  are 
fully  attested,  independently  of  all  questions  pertaining  to 
this  Qospel.  Situated  as  he  was,  and  haviug,  as  yr&  shall 
see^  personally  known  the  Apostle  John,  it  is  plain  that 
if  we  had  the  testimony  of  Polycarp  to  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Gospel,  nothing  more  nor  higher  in  the 
way  of  historical  proof  could  be  desired.  Sucli  direct  and 
formal  testimony  we  have  not ;  but  it  may  be  true,  never- 
theless, that  we  have  what  is  fully  equivalent  to  it.  The 
only  extant  writing  of  Polycarp  is  an  Epistle  to  the  Fhil- 
ippians,  which,  among  various  expressions  which  are  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  other  New 
Testament  books,  introduces  a  statement  that  occurs  almost 
veTiofim  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John  ?  *  The  common  au- 
thorship of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  is  a  well-established  &ct. 
The  genuineness  of  Polycarp's  Epistle,  which  is  attested 
by  Irenieus,*  and  la  not  without  strong  internal  evidence  in 
its  support,*  ought  not  to  be  questioned.  Yet,  as  it  is 
called  in  question  by  some,  and  as  the  source  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Polycarp,  to  which  we  have  referred,  cannot  be  dem- 
onstrated to  be  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  although  an 

'  Waddington,  Mimoira  da  VAeadimie  dt»  haeripl.  ti  Bdia  Ldtrti, 
tome  xxTi.,  P.  2,  p.  232  neq. 

'  Polycarp,  Philippiam,  yii.  (1  John  it.  3). 

•  See  cc.  V,  and  vi.,  where  only  two  claaeeii  of  n 
plan  Church  are  mentioned,  pi«*I^tera  and  dmcoiu. 

•  Adv.  H«r.  III.  iii.  4. 
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unbiased  judgmeDt  would  hardly  doubt  that  such  tmt  its 
origin,  we  would  not  insbt  on  this  quotation  as  conclu- 
sively  proving  the  acquaintance  of  Polyoarp  with  the  Johan- 
nine  writings. 

The  proof  of  this  feet  rests  mainly  on  the  relation  of 
Irpnieus  to  Polycarp,  and  on  the  inferences  which  we  are 
necessitated  to  draw  from  it.  Irenteus  was  himself  a  na- 
tive of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  spent  his  youth.  In  177,  he 
became  Bishop  of  Lyons,  where  he  had  previously  been  a 
Presbyter.  We  shall  not  be  &r  out  of  the  way  if  we  set 
the  date  of  his  birth  at  130/  From  the  pen  of  Irenaug 
we  have  reminiscences  of  his  intercourse  with  Polycarp. 
Florinus,one  of  the  associates  of  Irenraus  in  his  youth,  sub- 
sequently embraced  the  Gnostic  liereay.  Irenreus  addressed 
to  him  a  Ietf«r,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract*: — 

Those  opinions,  Florintw,  lh«t  I  may  tipeak  in  mild  leruM,  are  not 
or  sound  doctrine;  those  opinions  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  Chnrch, 
■nd  involve  those  who  adopt  them  to  the  deepest  impiety ;  those  opin- 
ions not  even  the  heretics  outside  of  the  Chnrch  have  ever  ventured  to 
broach  I  those  opinions  the  elders  who  were  before  us,  who  were  the  pu- 
pils of  tlie  Apostles,  did  not  deliver  to  you.  For  while  I  was  atill  a  boy, 
1  saw  yoQ  in  Lower  Asia,  with  Polycarp,  when  you  were  in  a  brilliant 
position  in  the  royal  palace,  and  atrove  to  approve  younielf  to  him.  For 
I  recall  better  what  occurred  at  that  time  than  I  do  recent  events,  rince 
what  we  learned  in  childhood,  being  united  to  the  bouI  aa  it  grows  ap, 
becomes  incorporated  with  it,  so  that  I  can  even  describe  tlie  place  in 
which  the  blessed  Polycarp  used  lo  ait  aod  discoiirie,  hia  goings  out,  too, 
and  hie  comings  in,  the  manner  of  his  life  and  form  of  his  body,  and  his 
diiKOQTses  which  he  used  to  deliver  to  the  people,  and  how  he  spolce  of 
his  fomiliar  intercourse  with  John  and  with  the  rest  of  those  who  had 
heard  the  Lord,  and  how  he  would  tall  to  mind  their  words.  And 
whatever  things  he  had  heard  from  them  respecting  the  Lord,  both  aa 
to  Hia  miracles  and  His  teaching,  jnst  as  Polycarp  had  received  it  from 
the  eye-wirnesses  of  the  Word  of  Life,  he  recounted  it  agreeably  to  the 

*  See  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Bopcs's  thotoogh  Article,  Irenaut  ^  Lyont  (BA, 
Sacra,  April  1877). 

■  IlpitL  ad  Flor.  ii.  (Stieren's  ed.  i.  622). 
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Scriptures.  These  things,  through  the  mercy  of  God  which  wm  npon  m^  I 
diligently  heard,  and  tretuared  them  up,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  hettt; 
■ud  I  am  condnDally.  by  the  grace  of  Bod,  i«Yol»iiig  the»e  things  in  my 
mind ;  and  1  am  bear  witneee  before  God  thai,  if  that  blessed  and  «po»- 
toUc  elder  had  ever  heard  any  wich  thing,  he  would  have  cried  out  and 
■topped  hie  ears,  saying,  b»  he  was  wont  to  ray:  "Good  God  1  nnio 
what  tim«<  hast  Tboo  reserTed  me  that  I  should  endore  tliese  things?" 
And  he  would  have  fled  from  the  very  place,  whether  sitting  or  standing, 
had  he  heard  such  worda- 

In  hU  copioua  work  on  Hereaira,  Irenseua  speaks  at 
Bome  length  of  his  personal  relations  to  Polyutrp :'—  , 

But  Polycarp,  also,  was  not  only  instmcted  by  the  Apodtles,  and  con- 
vereed  with  many  who  had  seen  Chriat,  but  was  also,  by  ApoMlea  in 
Asia,  appointed  bishop  of  the  church  in  Smyrna,  whom  I  aUo  saw  in 
my  early  youth,  for  he  tarried  (on  earth)  a  very  long  lime,  and,  when  a 
very  old  man,  glorionnly  and  most  nobly  suffering  martyrdoro,  departed 
Ihia  life,  having  always  taught  the  things  which  he  hod  learned  from 
the  Apoetl^  and  which  the  church  has  banded  down,  and  which  alone 
are  true-  To  th»e  things  all  the  Asiatic  churches  testify,  as  do  also 
those  men  who  have  succeeded  Polycarp  down  to  the  prenent  time, — a 
man  who  was  of  much  greater  weight,  and  a  more  steadfast  wilnew  of 
tenth,  than  Valentinus,  and  Hardon,  and  the  rest  of  the  heretics.  Ho 
it  was  who,  coming  to  Bome  in  the  time  of  Anioelus,  CAused  many  to 
turn  away  from  the  aforesiud  heretics  to  the  Church  of  God,  proclaiming 
that  he  had  received  Ihiti  one  and  sole  truth  from  the  A po« lies,— that, 
namely,  which  is  handed  down  by  the  Church.  There  are,  also,  those 
who  heard  from  him  that  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  going  to  bathe 
.at  Ephesup,  and  perceiving  Cerinthufl  within,  rushed  out  of  the  bath- 
house without  bathing,  exclaiming,  "  Let  us  fly,  leat  even  the  bath-house 
.fall  down,  because  Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within."  And 
Polycarp  himself  replied  to  Marcion,  who  met  htm  on  qne  occasion,  and 
said,  "Dost  thou  know  meT"  "I  do  know  thee,  the  first-bnm  of 
Satan."  Such  was  the  horror  which  the  Apostles  and  Iheir  disciples  had 
against  holding  even  a  verbal  communication  with  any  comipters  of  the 
truth  ;  as  Paul  also  says,  ''  A  man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  reject;  knowing  that  he  that  is  such  is  subverted, 
and  sinneth,  being  condemned  of  himself.''  There  is  also  a  very  power- 
ful epistle  of  Polycarp  written  to  the  Philippian<i.  from  which  those  who 
choose  to  do  so,  and  are  anxious  about  their  salvation,  can  learn  the 
character  of  his   faith,  and  the  preaching  of  the  truth.    Then,  again, 


'  Adv.  Hicr., 
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the  Cfaarch  mt  Epheenn,  founded  hj  Paul,  and  having  John  remaining 
unong  tliem  permBuently  until  the  dmes  of  Trajan,  in  a  truo  witnew- 
of  the  imdltioD  of  the  Apostles. 

Again,  ia  a  Letter  of  Irenteos  to  Victor,  Bisbop  of 
Bome,  a  fragment  of  which  remains,  there  is  a  reference  to 
a  visit  of  Polycarp  to  Rome  (between  A.  1>.  150  and  A.  D, 
165),  when  Anicetus  was  Bishop  there,  and  to  the  appeal 
then  made  by  Polycarp  to  the  instruction  wliich  he  had 
received  from  John  and  other  Apostles. '  Elsewhere,  Ire- 
Dseua  frequently  refers  to  the  elders,  disciples  of  the  Apos- 
tles, from  whom  he  had  received  information.  In  these 
passages,  the  term  "elder"  does  not  denote  an  office;  hut 
the  "  elders  "  are  the  Fatliers — worthies  of  s  preceding 
time.  His  authorities  were  those  who  had  directly  con- 
versed with  the  Apostles,  or  such  as  the  pnpils  of  the 
Apostles  had  taught.  *  Especially  through  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Polycarp,  he  was  separated  by  only  a  single  link 
from  the  Apostle  John.  These  extracts  from  Irenseus 
need  no  comment.  They  discover  to  us  the  associations  in 
which  he  stood  in  his  youth.  With  Irenieas,  the  Johan- 
nine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  fact  perfectly 
^miliar,  and  above  all  question.  He  even  ai^ues  &nci- 
fully  that  there  must  be  four,  and  only  four,  Gospels, 
finding  analo^es  in  the  four  winds,  and  the  (bur  quarters 
of  the  globe.'  This  only  shows  how  free  from  every 
shadow  of  doabt  was  his  confidence  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospels  acknowledged  by  the  Church. 

Now  is  it  sapposable  that  Irenreus,  and  his  contempora- 
ries with  him,  received  this  Gospel  as  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  John,  without  doubt  or  question,  while  Polycarp, 

'  Frag,  iii.,  Stieran'i  ed.,  p.  824  seq. 

•  Adv.  Hot.  ii.  22,  5  (of.  Eoecb.,  S.  E.,  iii.  23),  iii.  1, 1  (cf.  Eoseb., 
S.  E.  V.  8),  iii.  3,  4  (cf.  Eoeeb.,  ff.  E.,  it.  14),  v.  30,  I  (<£  Enaeb,  H. 
£,  V,  8),  V.  33,  3,  T.  33,  4. 

*AdT.  H«r.Ui,12,8. 
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John'e  pupil  and  their  teacher,  was  either  ignorant  of  its 
existeoce,  or  rejected  it?  The  testimony  of  Irenteus  vir- 
tually involves  in  it  the  testimony  of  the  Teacher  who  lived 
until  Irenffiua  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  Polycarp  was  a 
representative  man.  That  he  received  a  Gospel  as  from 
John  which  the  hishops  and  churches  about  him  rejected, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed.  Had  a  conflict  of  this 
kind  existed,  the  sound  of  it  would  have  reverberated  &r 
and  wide.  The  testimony  of  Ireneens  takes  us  back  into 
the  circle  of  "  Elders,"  to  whom  the  Apostle  John  had  been 
personalty  known,  and  who  were  able  to  describe  his  looks, 
and  report  his  words.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  Irenfeus,  or  in  his  habits  of  mind,  to  weaken  the  value 
of  the  evidence  which  he  affords  on  a  point  of  this  nature. 
He  may  be  &u1ty  in  his  taste,  as  in  his  reference  to  cosnii- 
cal  analogies  for  the  quadruple  character  of  the  Gospel 
history.  But  this  carries  no  impeachment  of  his  veracity. 
Though  not  a  man  of  very  remarkable  powers,  ho  is  far 
from  being  weak.  He  is  no  dreamer.  Instead  of  being 
addicted  to  speculation,  he  represents  the  practical  tendency 
in  theolf^.  Against  all  innovators,  he  perpehiaily  holds 
up  the  doctrine  transmitted  by  the  Apostles  in  the  churches . 
which  they  had  planted.  He  rests  alwaj-s  upon  the  his- 
torical argument  But  the  main  &ct  in  the  case  is  his 
own  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the 
work  of  John,  taken  in  connection  with  hfa  relations  to 
Folycsrp.  And  this  fact  stands,  be  bis  special  intellectual 
qualities  what  they  may. 

Occasionally,  it  is  true,  he  fells  into  error  in  accepting 
traditions.  There  are  only  three  instances  which  are 
worthy  of  note ;  and  an  attention  to  them  will  show  that 
they  afford  no  ground  for  distrusting  the  statements  which 
w^^have  cited  from  his  pen.  Alluding  to  the  parting  of 
Palil  from  the  elders  at  Miletus  (Acta  xx.  17  seq.),  he 
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speaks  of  them  as  the  elders  aod  bishops  of  Ephesus  aod 
the  neighboring  places ; '  as  if  the  precedence  of  the  bishop 
over  his  associate  elders  had  existed  at  that  earl^  daj  in 
the  several  churches.  Considering  the  ^vay  in  which  the 
precedence  of  the  bishop  over  the  presbyters  arose,  that 
this  arrangement  was  not  a  sudden  creation,  but  grew  up 
by  little  and  little,  it  is  not  strange  that  Irenieus  should 
have  thus  antedated  the  episcopal  system,  Irenieus  states 
that  the  book  of  Revelation  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  late  in  the  first  century.*  The  better  opinion 
among  scholars  now  is,  that  it  was  composed  earlier,  shortly 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  This  ia  a 
particular  point  of  chronology  in  which  an  error  might 
easily  become  involved  in  the  tradition, — a  point  which 
Irenffius  would  not  be  led  to  investigate.  A  stranger  mis- 
take is  made  when  he  affirms  that  Jesus  lived  to  be  nearly 
fifty  years  of  age.  *  This  opinion  is  the  more  unexpected, 
since  he  is  familiar  with  the  succession  of  events  in  the 
Saviour's  life,  and  says  that  he  thrice  attended  the  Pass- 
over at  Jerusalem.*  But  the  conversation  recorded  by 
John  (viii.  57),  in  which  the  Jews  said  to  Jesus:  "Thou 
art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?" — ■ 
early  su^eeted  the  quite  unwarrantable  inference  that 
Jesus  was  then  near  that  age.  It  was  probably  imagined 
that  an  interval  occurred  between  His  baptism,  and  His 
public  ministry.  This  notion,  be  it  observed,  was  derived 
from  a  passage  found  in  John  alone;  and  this  goes  to  show 
the  presence  of  the  Gospel  among  th(»e  with  whom  Ire- 
nieus  was  early  familiar.  Inetances  of  an  adoption  by 
Jrenieus,  of  errors  of  this  sort  which  had  become  mingled 
in  the  stream  of  tradition,  even  were  they  more  numoous 

'  Adv.  IIki.,  iii.  14,  2 :  "  CoDVOcatu  episco|iii  et  presbytenB,"  etc 
'  Adv.  Ilfcr.,  T.  30,  3.  •  Ad?.  H»r.,  ii.  22,  6. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  22,  3. 
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i  of  being  few  in  namber,  wonld  not  seriously  affect 
the  value  of  his  testimony  npon  the  great  matter  which  we 
are  now  considering.  Here  ia  a  book  having  the  strongly 
marked  peculiarities  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  a  book  which 
must  have  been  rea^nized  as  the  production  of  John  by 
Folycarp,  his  immediate  disciple,  an  influential  bishop  in 
the  very  region  where  the  Apostle  had  lived  and  labored. 
If  John  did  not  write  it,  how  could  such  a  work  emerge 
into  existence,  and  find  a  universal  acceptance  in  the  region 
where  the  Apostle  had  lived,  and  among  those  who  had 
personally  known  him,  and  heard  his  teaching?  We 
might  as  reasonably  suppose  that  one  of  the  earthquakes, 
not  anfrequent  in  that  r^ion,  occurred  without  the  notice 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Keim,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Jesus,"  thinks 
himself  able  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Irenieus,  and 
even  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Apostle  John  never  lived 
in  Asia  Minor  at  all.  Eusebius,  referring  to  a  statement 
of  Irenrous  that  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  was  a  hearer 
of  John,  says  that  Papias  himself,  in  the  preface  of  his 
work,  does  not  claim  to  be  this;  and  Eusebius  intimates 
that  Irenieus  may  have  misunderstood  in  thb  particular 
the  passage  which  he  proceeds  to  quote  from  Papias,  and 
in  which  John  the  Presbyter,  a  second  John,  is  mentioned, 
as  well  as  John  the  Apostle. '  Of  John  the  Presbyter, 
Eusebius  adds,  Papias  elsewhere  states  himfielf  to  have 
been  a  hearer.  The  construction  which  Eusebius  puts 
npon  the  passage  cited  from  Papias  is  unquestionably  cor> 
rect.  It  does  not  imply  that  he  was,  or  that  he  was  not,  a 
hearer  of  the  Apostle.  On  the  ground  of  this  remark  of 
Eusebius,  Keim  leaps  to  the  inference  that  Irenseus  con- 
founded John  the  Apostle  with  the  Presbyter  of  the  same 
name,  and  would  persuade  us  that  it  was  the  Presbyter 
^S.E.iu.33. 
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to  whom  Polycarp  referred  in  the  discooises  about  John 
of  whicli  Irenieul  speaks.  He  thinks  that  his  theoiy  is 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  Irenceus  quotes  from 
Papias,  "  the  hearer  of  John  "  [the  Apostle],  a  passage  about 
the  millennium  which,  as  Keim  avers,  Eusebius  refers  to 
to  the  Presbyter.  This  extraordinary  theory  of  Keim  has 
found  little  applause  even  in  the  skeptical  school  of  critics, 
few  of  whom  are  disposed  to  give  up  the  Jolmnnine  au- 
thorship of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  it  has  been  confuted  satis- 
factorily by  Hilgenfeld.'  It  may  be  well,  however,  to 
comment  uiwn  it  briefly.  First,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
Eusebius  is  right  in  thinking  Irenseus  mistaken  with  re- 
gard to  Papias.  Irenteus  does  not  say  that  he  found  ont 
from  the  preface  of  Papias  that  he  was  a  hearer  of  the 
Apostle.  He  may  have  ascertained  it  in  some  other  way. 
Irenceus,  it  should  be  observed,  has  a  strong  dislike  to 
Papias'  on  account  of  his  millennial  notions.  Secondly, 
whetbejr  Irenteus  misunderstood  an  expression  of  Papias, 
or  not,  and  even  if  Papias  were  not  a  hearer  of  the  Apos- 
tle— we  do  not  know  in  what  place,  how  fer  from  Ephesus, 
Papias  spent  his  youth— it  is  a  monstrous  violation  of 
l<^ic  to  infer  that  Ireuaeus  misunderstood  Polycarp,  whom 
he  personally  knew,  and  whose  discourses  he  h^  himself 
heard.  Thirdly,  it  is  not  true  that  Eusebius  attributes  to 
the  Presbyter  the  millennial  notions  of  Papias.  On  the 
contrary  he  says  that  Papias  misunderstood  "  the  apostoli- 
cal narratives."  *  The  passages  which  we  have  quoted  at 
length  from  Irenieus  are  not  the  only  references  to  Poly- 
carp's  acquaintance  with  the  Apostle.  Ireneeus  relates  the 
anecdote  of  John's  fleeing  from  Cerinthus  in  the  bath,  as  a 
fiict  which,  not  he  liimself,  but  others  had  learned  from 
Polycarp.  ^     These  Informants  of  Irenseus,  we  must  also 

'  Knl.  in  d.  N.  T.,  p.  394  seq.  '  H.  E.  iu.  38- 

*  Adv.  Her,  iii.  3.  4  (Etueb,  H.  E.  it.  14). 
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A 
BOppose,  blundered  equallf  witb  himself,  if  aaother  John 
was  meant.  In  discussiug  a  passage  ih  the  Apocalypse, 
he  refers  to  the  testimony  of  "  those  men  who  saw  John 
fece  to  face."  '  Elsewhere  he  refers  to  "  the  elders  " — 
more  than  one — irlio  had  seen  the  Apostle. '  In  his 
Letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  refers  to  the  inter- 
course of  Folycarp  and  Anicetus,  in  which  Folycarp  had 
refused  to  yield  up  his  opinion  on  the  Passover  question, 
"  because  John,  the  Disciple  of  our  Lord,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles  with  whom  he  had  associated"  had  sanctioned 
the  Asiatic  usage.'  Fourthly,  Folycarp  is'not  the  only  wit- 
ness to  the  Bojoum  of  the  Apostle  in  Asia.  ApoUonius,  an 
Asiatic  bishop  in  the  second  century,  who  wrot«  against  the 
Montanists,  an  earlier  writer  than  Irenseus,  is  another  wit- 
ness to  the  residence  of  the  Apostle  at  Epheaus.*  Folycratee, 
himself  a  Bishop  of  Ephcsus  who,  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
troversy with  Victor  of  Rome,  was  "sixty-five  years  in 
the  Lord,"  who  was  born,  therefore,  as  early  as  A.j>.  126, 
gives  the  same  testimony  as  Irenieus  respecting  John's 
residence  in  Asia.*  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  likewise 
well  acquainted  with  oircnmstances  connected,  with  John's 
ministry  and  death  in  Asia.*  Justin  Martyr,  and  all 
otbeis,  who  attributed  the  Apocalypse  to  thcApostle,  vir- 
tually testify  to  the  same  fact.  Those  who,  like  Keim,  sup- 
pose that  the  author  of  the  Gospel — whoever  he  may  have 
been — proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  John  had  lived  in 
Asia  Minor,  cannot  reasonably  deny  this  fiict.  So  that  as 
early  as  from  A.  d.  110  to  A.  D.  120,  by  the  confession  of 
these  critics,  the  belief  must  have  prevailed  in  that  n^on 
that  the  Apostle  had  lived  and  died  there.  Nothing  more 
need  be  said  in  reply  to  a  conjecture  so  baseless,  and  so  at 
variance  witb  strong  and  multiplied  historical  proo&. 

'  Ibid^  T.  30, 1.  ■  Ibid.,».  33.  •  Eueeb.  H.  E.,  v.  24. 

*  Eaaeb.,  H.  E.,  v.  18.       •  Ibid.,  iU.  31.       •  Eiweb.,  H.E.,  iii.  23.     . 
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.  We  maj  connect  with  the  evidence  drawn  from  Irenteus 
for  the  Johanntne  authorship,  tcstimonjr  from  two  other 
sources  nearly  contemporary^  with  him,  but  widely  se- 
parated both  from  him  and  from  one  another,  in  place. 
The  first  is  the  Muratorian  Fr^ment  on  the  Canon,  which 
says :  "  The  Fourth  of  the  Gospels  is  the  work  of  John,  one 
of  the  Disciples" — in  contrast  with  Luke  and  Mark,  who  are 
mentioned  just  before.  "Exhorted  by  liis  fellow-disciples 
and  bishops,  he  said :  '  Fast  with  me  to-day  for  three  days, 
and  let  us  relate  to  each  other  what  has  been  revealed  to 
each  of  us.'  On  the  same  night,  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew, 
one  of  the  Apostles,  that  John  should  in  his  own  name 
write  down  everything  (cuncta  describcret),  and  all  should 
certify  "  (rccogniscentibus  cunctis). 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  reporting  the  tradition  as  to  the 
order  of  the  Gospels,  which  had  come  to  him  from  the  oldest 
Presbyters,  says  that  "  last  of  all,  John,  perceiving  that  in 
the  other  Gospels  those  things  were  related  which  pertained 
to  boddy  things  (rd  atoftarexd),  I>eing  encouraged  by  his 
Gimiliar  friends,  and  urged  by  the  Spirit,  wrote  a  spiritual 
Gospel." ' 

Say  what  we  will  of  the  details  of  these  traditions,  they 
contain  a  strong  attestation  to  the  main  fact  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Gospel  by  John. 

But  we  have  proo&  farther  back  in  the  second  century. 
The  evidence  of  a  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  Justin 
Martyr,  especially  as  drawn  from  the  passage  respecting 
r^encration,*  is  not  weakened  by  verbal  inaccuracies  of 


•Eascb.,  J7.E,,Ti.l4.  On  these  pasaagcs,Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  (Gotland 
Oie  BibU,  p.  24S)  conMructB  a.  theorj  that  the  Ephesian  Presbytery  mtda 
ovet  a  book  of  which  John  fuminhed  the  mstcrinJii,  or  a,  part  of  them.  It 
isa  pity  that  thesolepntrUtic  support  for  this  conjecture  lies  in  amiatrana- 
latioD  of  the  " rccngoiTCPatibua "  (attcwting)  of  the  "Muratorian  Ftag- 
ment,"  which  Mr.  Arnold  renders  by  the  wotd  "  revise,'* 

'  Apol.,  i.  01     (John  ill  6). 
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quotation,  which  are  common  to  him  and  to  the  fathers 
generally,  and  which,  as  r^iards  thiB  particular  passage,  are 
not  without  a  parallel  in  modem  Christian  writers.  The  no- 
tioD  that  this  passage  was  borrowed  by  Justin  from  another 
source,  which  was  used  also  by  the  author  of  the  Pseudo-CIe- 
mentjne  Homilief,'  is  seen  to  be  without  foundation  when 
the  phraeeol<^y  of  the  quotations  in  this  work  is  compared 
with  correspoodiug  citations  in  Justin,  and  in  view  of  the 
&ct  that  the  HomiUeH  are  now  known  to  contain  a  passage 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel.*  Apart  from  particular  passages, 
the  theology  of  Justiu,  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  or  Word, 
jiresnppoees  an  acquaintance  with  some  authoritative  Scrip- 
ture in  which  these  terms  and  conceptions  are  presented. 
Tatian,  the  pupil  of  Justin,  composed  a  sort  of  Harmony, 
the  Diat^ssaron,  which,  as  there  is  good  ground  for  affirm- 
ing, was  based  on  the  four  Gospels  of  the  Canon.*  The 
same  conclusion  as  that  drawn  from  the  theolt^  of  Justin, 
may  feirly  be  derived  from  the  contents  of  the  eevep  Igna- 
tian  Epistles,  the  genuineness  of  which,  in  the  shorter  form, 
is  rendered  more  and  more  probable  with  the  progress  of 
critical  inquiry.  There  are  passages  in  these  Epistles, 
moreover,  which  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  doubt  were 
derived  from  John.' 

Papios,  Bishop  of  Hierapolia,  had  known  at  least  two  of 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ,  John  the  Presbyter,  a 
contemporary  of  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus,  and  Aristion ; 
and  possibly,  though  not  certainly,  John  the  Apostle.  He 
professes  to  owe  his  information  to  two  sources;  first,  to  the 
"  elders  "  themselves ;  that  is,  to  those  who  had  heard  Jesus ; 

»  Cfi  Horn.,  li.  26. 

*  IIoDt.,  xix.  22  (John  ix.  Iseq.).  See,  also,  Horn.  iii.  62  (c£  John 
ix.  2.  3). 

*  See  Prof.  LiRhtfoofa  Art.,  Omtempormy  Review,  1877. 

*  E.  g.,  ad  Phil.  7  (cf.  John  iii.  8],  ad  Rom.,  7  (cf.  John  vi.  3^  51 

«q.). 
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and,  secondly,  to  their  pupils,  or  foUowera.  Eusebiua  quotes 
from  tiim  anecdotes  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  Matthew 
and  Mark.  *  Henoe  it  has  been  rashly  inferred  that  Papias 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  Groepel  of  John.  But, 
first,  the  silence  of  Eusebins  affords  no  proof  whatever 
that  Papias  did  not  refer  to  this  Gospel.  Eusebius,  for 
example,  notices  the  use  of  the  1st  Epistle  of  John  by 
Polycarp,  but  does  not  mention  his  quotations  from  Paul. 
Eu^hius,  in  these  references,  had  a  particular  end  in  view. 
Where  he  found  anecdotes  of  interest  respecting  the  compo- 
sition of  canonical  books,  be  presents  them  ;  and  instances 
where  the  Catholic  epistles,  which  were  naturally  slower  in 
gaining  circulation  and  acceptance,  were  referred  to,  ho 
mentions.  Hence,  secondly,  he  does  say  that  Papias  used 
the  lat  Epistle  of  John,  and  this  justifies  the  assertion  that 
he  used  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Moreover,  Papias  in  the 
work  from  which  the  extracts  in  Eusebius  are  taken,  would 
have  no  motive  for  reciting  circumstances  connected  with 
the  writing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  a  comparatively  recent  and 
familiar  event.  In  short,  the  silence  of  Eusebius  does  not 
imply,  in  t)ie  slightest  degree,  a  silence  on  the  part  of 
Papias ;  and  if  it  did,  the  fact  would  not  prove,  or  tend  to 
prove,  that  Papias  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  which  hi')  use  of  the  1st  Epistle  of  John  shows  that 
he  knew  and  accepted.  This  argument  e  silentio  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Frofussor  Lightfoot  to  be  absolutely  worth- 
less. * 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Papias,  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  Apostles  from  whom  his  information  directly  or  indi- 
rectly came,  gives  the  first  five — Andrew,  Peter,  Philip, 
Thomas,  and  James — in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named 
in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  connects  with  them  the  names 
of  John  and  Matthew.  That  is,  the  Evangelists,  the  au- 
'  H.  E.,  Ui  39.  '  Conlemporaiy  Review,  Jan.  1875. 
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thors  of  books,  are  named  together,  attd  John  is  placed  be- 
fore Matthew. '  The  Syriao  version,  whose  composition 
falls  within  the  seoond  century — probably  several  decades 
before  itit  end — incbides  this  Gospel.  There  is  no  hint  that 
itsanthorship  waseverdoiibtcdby  the  old  Syrian  ehnrehcs, 
by  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  where  its  reputed  author 
had  taught  and  where  he  died,  nor  in  any  other  quarter 
where  Christianity  had  penetrated.  It  stands  in  Eusebius 
on  the  list  of  canonical  books  which  are  undispntod.' 

The  final  endorsement  (John  xxi.  24),  emanating  from 
those  to  whom  the  Goepel  was  first  given,  is  found  in  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts.  It  is  an  independent  attestation 
which  cannot  be  discredited  without  assuming  a  double 
fraud ;  first,  the  false  appearance,  given  to  the  preceding 
narrative,  of  being  the  work  of  the  Apostle,  and  secondly 
the  pretense  that  the  appended  statement  is  from  another 
source  than  the  ^ork  which  it  closes.  Instead  of  supposing 
thia  complexity  of  deceit,  it  is  more  natural  to  conclude 
that  we  have  here  an  authentic  certificate,  attached  to  the 
Gospel  from'the  beginning,  by  those  for  whose  benefit  John 
wrote  or  dictated  his  narrative.  This  statement  ia.\h  in 
remarkably  with  the  statements  which  we  have  quoted 
from  the  Muratorian  Fragment  respecting  the  relation  of 
John's  associates  to  the  composition  of  the  Gospel,  which 
they  were  to  recognize,  or  certify  to ;  and  also  with  the 
kindred  statement  of  Clement,  derived  by  him  from  the 
Presbyters  of  olden  time.  * 

The  Paschal  controversies  of  the  second  century  fnmish 
no  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel.  The 
deienders  of  the  Quartodeoiman  practice  found  nothing  in 
it  to  clash  with  their  opinion,     Polycrates,  the  venerable 

'  For  other  proo&  of  the  acquaintance  ol  Papias  with  the  Fonrth  Gos- 
pel, nee  Prof.  Ligh  I  foot'c  Article,  Cbnfanponny  il«n«w,  Oct  187S. 
'  EuKbius,  H.  E.,  iiL  25. 
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Bishop  of  Ephesus,  wlio  represented  the  bishops  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  his  Letter  to  Victor  of  Rome,  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  referred  in  support  of  the  Astatic 
observance,  to  the  example  of  John  ".  who  leaned  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Saviour."'  As  to  the  origin  and  precise  nature 
of  the  Quartodeciman  observance,  there  is  not  yet  an  entire 
agreement.  Either  their  Fast,  which  preceded  the  Snpper 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  Nisan,  was  a  commemoration  of 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus — in  which  case  there  is  an  exact 
correspondence  with  the  chronology  of  John's  Gospel,  or 
tlic  Supper  was  primarily  the  Jewish  Passover,  kept  at  the 
usual  time,  and  transformed  into  a  Christian  festival.*  In 
this  last  case,  it  has  no  weight  whatever  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  as  to  the  chronological  point  in  dispute,  and  conse- 
quently aBbrds  no  help  towards  determining  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Grospel.  But  whatever 
may  be  obscure  in  the  history  of  this  controversy,  there  is 
one  fact  which  is  beyond  contradiction.  Apollinaris,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  t)ic  successor,  and,  it  may  be,  the  next  suc- 
cessor of  Papias,  in  the  second  century,  reoc^nixed  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  made  hb  appeal  to  it. '  Who  will 
believe  that  afler  Papias  had  passed  away,  or  between  him 
and  Apollinaris — if  there  was  an  interval — this  Gospel 
first  saw  the  light,  or  acquired  canonical  authority  ? 

'  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  v.  24. 

■ThU  last  hypothesis  u  mftintained  by  Schurer,  in  hU  able  and 
learned  dincuMiJl  of  the  Bubject  {ZeitKhnfl/,  die  hitt.  TtteaL,  1870,  ii, 
pp.  1S3-2S4).  But  thia  conclunion,  he  justly  holila,  ie  not  at  all  adreine 
lo  the  genuineness  of  John.  "  Eine  toUAta  Sitte  kann  ja  Johannes  sehr 
vohl  beobachtet  haben,  mag  er  nun  den  13.  oder  14.  Nisan  als  den  Tag 
des  AbschiedamahlB  betrachtel  haben  "  (p.  273).  The  argmnenta  vhich 
maybe  addaced  in  napport  of  the  other  hypothesis,  that  there  irere  two 
dintinct  clanes  of  Qiiartodecimans,  which  has  been  elaborately  siippoiied 
by  Weiliel  and  EUeitz,  are  pres«al«d  in  Enayt  on  On  Sup.  Origin  ef 
ChriaL,  Suppl.  NoUt,  p-  684  aeq. 

*  Chronioon  Faach.,  p.  14. 
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Tarning  to  heretics  and  heretics]  sects,  we  find  that  Cel- 
8US,  the  earliest  writer  gainst  Christianity  of  any  note, 
who  probably  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aureliu3  {a.  b. 
168-180),  resorted  to  this  Gospel,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
three,  to  get  materials  for  his  attack.  This  is  now  conceded. 
He  speaks,  for  example,  of  the  Word  as  a  title  given  to 
Christ  by  His  disciples;'  of  circumstances  of  thecrucifixion 
which  John  alone  of  the  Evangelists  records ;'  of  the  pierced 
bands  of  Jraus  as  shown  to  His  followers.' 

As  to  Marcion,  the  language  of  Tertutlian  implies  that 
he  was  acquainted  witii  John's  Gos)>el,  but  discarded  it 
for  the  same  reason  that  moved  liim  to  acknowledge  Paul 
as  the  only  true  Apostle.  * 

Montantsm,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
the  second  century,  had  its  rise  in  Phrygia.  Our  direct 
information,  however,  relative  to  the  canon  accepted  by  the 
Montanists  is  scanty ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  they  rejected  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  in 
the  great  doctrinal  controversy  of  the  second  century  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Gnostics,  the  Gospel  of  John 
was  allowed  as  authoritative  by  both  parties.  The  Basi- 
lidians  and  Valentiniaus,  sects  which  sprang  up  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  second  century,  sought  support  for 
their  tenets  by  strained  interpretations  of  this  Gospel,  which 
they,  in  common  with  their  opponents,  acknowledged  as  an 
Apostolic  work.  Tertullian  expressly  states  that  Valen- 
tinus  made  use  of  the  four  Gospels. '  Unlike  Marcion,  who 
would  follow  no  Apostle  but  Paul,  and  therefore  discarded 
all  of  the  Gospels  except  Luke,  Yalentinus  relied  upon 
perverse  and  arbitrary  interpretation  as  a  moans  of  bolster- 
ing up  his  doctrines.    One  of  his  followers,  Heraeleon, 

'  Orig.  adv.  Celsam,  ii.  31.  '  Ibid.  ii.  36,  89.         '  Ibid.  ii.  66. 

*  Adv.  Marcion,  iv.  3,  2,  6.     De  carne  Chriati,  3- 

•  De  PrBBcripl,  Haret.  c  38. 
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wrote  a  commentary  upon  John's  Gospel.  Hippolytas  refers 
to  the  ioterpretation  which  Valeutinus  and  Basilides  gave 
to  particular  pae&ages  in  it.*  If  it  be  supposed  that  what 
TVBS  said  by  adherents  of  the  Gnostic  leaders  is  here  impnted 
to  the  leaders  themselves,  in  a  loose  mode  of  reference — a 
construction  of  the  language  of  Hippolytus  for  which  there 
is  no  sufBcient  ground — Btill  there  is  no  reason  to  douht  that 
the  Fourth  Gofipel  was  known  and  acknowledged  by  tlie 
heresiarchs  themselves.  If  this  was  not  the  &ct,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  Goepel  was  fabricated  after  Valentinus 
invented  his  system ;  an  hypothesis  which  must  appear  in  the 
highest  d^ree  improbable  to  one  who  brings  an  unbiased 
judgment  to  the  comparison  of  the  two.  It  must  be  sup- 
posed,  likewise,  that  in  the  heat  and  ferment  of  the  Gnostic 
controversy,  this  Gospel,  the  work  of  an  unknown  author, 
was  composed,  and  was  accepted  by  both  parties  without 
qnestioD,  and  without  suspicion,  as  the  genuine  production 
of  the  Apostle  John.  Such  a  theory  is  simply  incredible. 
The  Fourth  Grospel,  both  by  its  internal  structure,  and  by 
the  way  in  which  it  was  acknowledged  and  treated  by  the 
orthodox  and  by  their  antagonists,  is  proved  to  have  had  an 
authoritative  standing  before  the  Gnostic  heresies  to  which 
we  have  referred,  were  developed. 

Keim,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  recent  writers 
of  the  skeptical  school,  concedes  that  this  Gospel  was 
quoted  by  Valentinus ;  that  it  was  at  hand  when  Basilides 
wrote,  and  was,  or  might  have  been,  used  by  him ;  that  it 
was  among  the  Gospels  known  to  Marcion,  He  concedes, 
moreover,  that  Justin  Martyr  derives  quotations  from  it ; 
that  it  preceded  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas  and  the  I^natian 
Epistles ;  and  that  thU  Gospel  was  used  as  early  in  the 
extant  literature  as  were  the  other  three  Gospels.'  In 
truth,  the  most  judicious  even  of  the  opponents  of  the  Jo- 

>  Bet  omn.  Hxr.  vi.  35,  vii.  22,  27.  'OeKbichte  Jean,  i.  137. 
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bannine  authorship  now  concede  that  the  external  attesta- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Groepel  ie  full^  aa  strong  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  other  three.  The  phenomena  are  what 
we  should  expect,  if,  as  IrenieuB  affirms,  the  Apostle  John 
wrote  this  Gospel  at  Epheeus,  near  the  end  of  the  first 
century;  and  they  are  explicable  on  no  other  hypothesis. 

The  First  Epistle  of  John  furnishes  a  powerful  argu- 
m^t  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel.  Both  are  by  the 
same  author.  The  genuineness  of  the  .Epistle  was  never 
in  ancient  dmes  called  in  question.  Notwithstanding  that 
it  does  not  bear  the  name  of  John,  it  has  never  been 
ascribed  to  any  other  writer,  and  must  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  Evangelist  by  its  first  readers.  There  are  no 
s'gos  in  it  of  an  attempt  to  make  out  a  claim  to  apostolic 
authorship,  such  as  characterize  spurious  productions.  Yet 
the  whole  tone  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  such  as  befit 
an  Apostle.  Whn  can  believe  that  the  writer  himself  was 
one  "  who  walketh  in  darkness,"  and  was  a  liar  like  those 
whom  he  denounced?^  It  is  extremely  probable,  as  we 
have  said,  that  a  passage  in  Polycarp's  Z^etter  was  drawn 
from  this  Epistle.  Eusebios  telb  us  that  Papias  made  use 
of  it.  Thus  the  Johannine  authorship  is  strongly  attested. 
But  this  oarriee  with  it  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  decisive  force  of  the  external  evidence  for  the  gen- 
uineoess  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  can  be  neutralized  in  its 
eflect  only  by  internal  proo&  in  the  opposite  direction 
which  are  of  equal  weight.  But  difficulties  which  are  of 
the  writer's  own  creation,  and  feelings  which  are  purely 
subjective,  most  not  be  suffered  to  ofltweigh  positive  testi- 
mony. How  much  room  there  is  for  &lUoiou9  criticism 
of  this  nature,  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  Platonio 
■  1  John  i.  6,  ii.  22. 
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dialc^uea.  Pantetiiis,  a  noted  Stoic  philosopher  at  Athens, 
went  so  far  a?  to  reject  the  Phsdon  as  not  beiag  the  work 
of  Plato.  He  admired  Plato,  but  disbelieving  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  he  thought  that  the  main  proposition 
and  the  arguments  of  this  Dialogue,  are  unworthy  of  the 
philosopher  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  Then,  as  Grote  ob- 
serves, he  was  probably  influenced  by  a  singularity  in  the 
Phsedon — it  being  the  only  dialt^e  in  which  the  author 
mentions  himself  in  the  third  person,'— a  point,  it  may  he 
remarked,  in  which  the  Phtedon  resembles  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Certain  modern  critics  have  rejected  "  the  Laws," 
on  internal  grounds.  This  is  done  by  Zollcr,  who  is  also 
one  of  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel.  On 
this  topic,  Grote  says:  "Tfiere  are  few  dial<^uea  in  the 
list  against  which  stronger  objections  on  internal  grounds 
can  be  brought  tlian  Leges  and  Menexenus.  Yet  both  of 
them  stand  authenticated,  beyond  all  reasonable  dispute,  as 
genuine  works  of  Plato,  not  merely  by  the  canon  of 
Thrasyllus,  but,  also,  by  the  testimony  of  Aristotle."* 
Grote  adds:  "Considering  that  Plato's  period  of  philo- 
sophic composition  extended  over  fifty  years,  and  that  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  most  imperfectly  known  to  us, 
it  is  surely  hazardous  to  limit  the  range  of  his  varieties,  on 
the  &ith  of  a  critical  repugnance  not  merely  subjective  and 
fallible,  but  witlial  of  entirely  modern  growth.'" 

In  the  case,  however,  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  internal 
evidence  on  the  affirmative  side  is  even  more  impressive 
than  the  external,  and  the  two  sorts  of  proof  corroborate 
one  another. 

One  of  the  main  points  to  be  considered  is  the  structure 
and  contents  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  when  oon)pare<l  with  the 
other  three — the  Synoptists.  The  Fonrth  Gospel  presenta 
an  independent,  but  not  a  contradictory  representation  of 

•GroWsPfoto.  i.  t58.  » Ibid,  p.,  209.  •  Ibid.,  p.  20L    ■ 
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the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ.  His  "  ooantry,"  according 
to  this  Gospel,  is  still  Galilee;  for  this  ia  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  (John  iv.  44)  referring  to  the  honor 
bestowed  on  a  prophet  out  of  his  own  country.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  Gosfiel  inconsistent  with  supposing  a  Gali- 
lean ministry  of  Jesua,  such  as  the  Synoptists  describe. 
Such  a  ministry  is  implied  in  John's  narrative.^  Ou  the 
other  band,  the  Synoptists,  although  they  present  us  mainly 
with  the  details  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee,  incidentally,  but 
decisively,  corroborate  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  ascribing  to 
Jesus,  also,  a  ministry  of  considerable  duration  in  Judea. 

Matthew  follows  the  account  of  the  Baptism  and  Tempta- 
tion of  Jesus,  with  the  statement :  "  Now  when  Jesus  heard 
that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee  " 
(iv.  12).  Mark  (i.  14)  has  a  like  statement.  Luke  (iv.  14) 
narrates,  also,  the  departure  into  Galilee,  aA«r  the  record 
of  the  Temptation.  John  records  a  prior  visit  to  Galilee, 
and  a  journey  thence  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover,  after  a 
sojourn  in  Capernaum  of  "  not  many  days"  (John  ii.  12) ; 
all  before  John  was  cast  into  prison  (John  iii.  24).  The 
return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee  which  is  mentioned  in  John  iv. 
3,  may  be  identical  with  the  first  visit  to  Galilee  reported 
by  the  Synoptists,  as  above  stated.  Two  other  Passovers 
are  referred  to  by  John  (vi.  4,  xi,  55).  The  minbtry  of 
Jesus  must  have  continued,  therefore,  for  at  least  two  and 
a  half  years.  Whether  the  "Feast"  referred  to  in  John 
V.  I  was  a  Passover,  or  not,  ia  uncertain.  If  it  was  a  Pass- 
over, or  if  there  was  another  Passover  which  John  does  not 
expressly  mention,  then  the  duration  of  His  ministry  was 

'  Ttim,  there  was  an  inlerral  of  wreriil  'montha,  ■(  leant,  between  the 
retarn  of  Jeaua  to  Qalilee  (John  iv.  3),  and  His  departure  to  Jenuwlem 
{v.  Djand  there  is  an  inlerral  prior  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernaclefl  (yii.  2), 
during  which  "he  walked  in  Galilee"  (vii.  1).  According  to  John 
{vii.41^,  it  was  asked  at  Jerunalem,  by  way  of  objection;  "  Shall  Chriil 
come  out  of  GftUleeT"    Cf.  John  rii.  £2. 
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three  aud  a  half  years.  The  SyDoptista  refer  to  do  Pass- 
over ID  explicit  terma,  after  the  commeDceoieDt  of  tho 
Saviour's  public  miDistry.  But  they  definitely  imply  that 
at  least  one  such  Passover  occurred  (Luke  vi.  1) :  the 
ripened  harvest  determioes  the  time.  They  imply  a  re- 
peated and  prolonged  ministry  in  Judea  (Matt,  xxviii.  67 
seq.;  Luke  xxiii.  50  seq.;  Mark  xv.  42  seq.;  Luke  x.  38; 
Luke  xxiii.  34,  Matt,  xxiii.  37). 

Lube  begins  the  narrative  of  what  purports  to  he  the 
final  departure  of  Christ  from  Galilee,  preceding  the  crud- 
fixioi),  ut  c.  ix.,  ver.  51.  The  interval  hetweeo  this  passage 
and  xviii.  14,  is  filled  up  with  matter  not  contained  in  the 
other  Synoptiafs, — matter  "as  a  whole  wanting  in  exact 
chronological  arrangement,"  '  and  relating  to  other  portions 
of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  as  well  as  to- that  included  in  the 
final  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  Theexistence  of 
this  body  of  matter  which  does  not  find  a  fit  place  in  the 
scheme  which  tacitly  assumes  but  onejcuniey  from  Galilee 
to  a  Passover,  tends  to  corroborate  the  longer  chronology 
of  John. 

When  we  examine  other  leading  features  in  the  history, 
which  both  the  Synoptists  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  refer  to, 
we  find  no  reason  to  distrust  the  statements  of  the  latter. 
For  example,  the  narrative,  in  John,  of  the  temporary  oon- 
nectioD  of  Jesus  with  several  of  His  disciples,  immediately 
after  His  baptism,  explains,  what  would  otherwise  bo  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  their  instant  compliance  with  His  call 
to  drop  their  occupations,  and  form  a  permanent  connection 
with  Him.  The  exasperation  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their 
determination  to  inflict  death  upon  Jesus  without  delay,  are 
accounted  ibr,  in  this  Gt^pel,  by  the  extraordinary  eflfect  on 
the  popular  mind,  of  the  miracle  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus. 
But  there  is  a  rectification  of  the  Synoptists  in  miuor  par- 
si,  p.  IW. 
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ticalars,  an  entire  independence,  and  fearlessness  of  contra- 
diction,  ■which  ahow  that  the  writer  was  haunted  by  no  fear 
that  his  authority  would  be  questioned.  Nothing  can  he 
more  unlike  the  temper  in  which  a  falsifier  would  go  to 
his  work.  There  is  no  attempt  to  dovetail  his  narrative 
into  the  older  and  universally  acknowledged  histories.* 
This  cliaradcristio  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  renders  it  im- 
posBtblo  to  account  for  its  composition  by  any  other  than 
the  Apostle,  and  bafSes  every  attempt  to  explain  how  it 
could  have  been  received  by  the  churches,  if  it  had  not  been 
known  to  emanate  from  him. 

The  miracles  recorded  by  John  do  not  difler  in  their 
general  character  from  those  which  are  described  by  the 
Synoptists.  The  turning  of  water  into  wine  involves  no 
greater  control  of  spirit  over  matter,  no  more  stupendous 
exertion  of  supernatural  power,  than  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  which  is  narrated  in  the  other  Gospels. 

The  Tubingen  critics  accuse  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  attributing  to  the  disciples  and  others  an  incredi- 
ble misunderstAnding  of  the  words  of  Christ.  Nicodemus 
thinks  that  He  is  speaking  of  a  literal  birth  (John  iii.  4). 
The  Jews  were  at  a  loss  to  see  how  He  could  give  them 
His  flesh  to  eat  (vi.  52).  When  He  spoke  of  the  "sleep" 
of  Lazarus,  He  was  taken  literally,  though  the  reference 
was  to  his  death  {xi.  11).  But  the  same  tropical  style,  and 
the  same  want  of  comprehension  in  His  hearers,  is  fully 
exemplified  in  the  reports  of  the  Synoptists.  When  He 
spoke  of  "the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees" 
(Matt.  zvi.  6),  diey  thought  it  was  because  they  had  "taken 
no  bread."     His  direction  to  sell  their  garment  and  buy 

'  Ab  an  iiuUnae,  tee  John  xii.  2-9,  compwed  with  Mtlt-  xxvi.  0-14. 
The  TBTialiom  of  the  ountlve  in  John  woald  be  qniM  ne«dlew,  on  th« 
Mippoution  that  th^  vece  the  product  of  inTenUoo. 
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a  swoi'd  wa9  cooatrued  aa  a  literal  commaDd  to  provide 
tbeioeelves  with  weapons  (Luke  zxii.  36). 

Looking  at  the  style  of  the  discourses  recorded  in  this 
Gospel,  ue  find  them  to  be  in  a  difierent  vein  from  the 
more  easily  remembered  gnomes  and  parables  which  make 
up  the  Galilean  tradition.  But,  Grst,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  thought  that  Jesue  uniformly,  especially  in  private 
coDversG  with  His  disciples,  or  when  speaking  at  Jerusa- 
lem, uttered  Himself  in  apothegms  and  parables.  There 
are  striking  instances,  in  the  Synoptists,  of  utterances  in 
the  precise  manner  of  the  Johannine  reports.  The  most 
marked  example  of  this  kind  is  ill  Matt.  zi.  27  (Luke  x. 
22),  Secondly,  the  resemblance  in  the  style  of  the  dis- 
courses to  the  style  of  the  other  portions  of  the  book  im- 
plies only  that  these  teachtnga  of  Christ  had  been  assimi- 
lated, and  reproduced,  it  might  be  in  a  condensed  form, 
in  the  language  of  the  Evangelist ;  and  this  is  no  more 
than  might  be  expected  from  his  peculiar  character  as 
disclosed  in  this  book,  and  from  the  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  heard  them.  This  freedom  in  ex- 
pression is  reconcilable  with  substantial  fidelity  id  the  re- 
ports given  by  the  Evangelist  of  the  Lord's  teaching.  The 
accuracy  of  the  Apostle's  recollection  is,  now  and  then, 
strikingly,  because  incidentally,  revealed  ;  as  in  the  expres- 
sion, "Arise,  let  us  go  hence"  (xiv.  31),  which  meets  us  io 
the  midst  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  prior  to 
His  arrest.  If  we  suppose  that  at  this  point  they  left  the 
table,  and  that  the  Evangelist  remembered  this  fact,  the 
expression  becomes  intelligible.  Otherwise  it  has  no  mean- 
ing.* 

Tlie  two  or  three  places  in  which  the  Evangelist  passes, 

'  In  John  ii.  19  are  the  words  of  Jesua:  "Dcatroj  thia  temple,  andia 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  This  mnat  hare  been  ttM  hy  Him ;  tt 
•cccKUitf  for  the  accusation  io  Matt,  xxvi-  61. 
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withoat  advertiaement  to  the  reader,  from  a  report  of  the 
language  of  others,  out  into  the  stream  of  his  own  refleo- 
tions,  are  an  indication  of  fidelity ;  eince  one  who  was  in- 
ven^ng  a  narrative  would  not  be  so  absorbedin  the  subject- 
matter  as  to  neglect  to  mark  the  transition. 

In  most  cases  the  earliest  and  strongest  impressions  of 
the  evangelical  history  are  gained  from  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels. The  brief,  pointed  sayings  of  Jesus,  which  at  the 
outset  were  most  easily  remembered,  and  for  this  reason 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Galilean  tra- 
dition, make  the  same  sort  of  impression  now.  The  naive 
etyle,  often  pathetic  in  its  simplicity,  of  the  Synoptista, 
meets  all  minds  alike.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  many  ap- 
proach John's  Gospel  with  the  conception  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing and  life  which  has  been  stamped  upon  them  as  a  con- 
sequenceof  their  familiarity  with  thefirat  three.  Butwhen 
these  are  critically  studierl,  the  estimate  of  their  character 
is  modified.  The  impossibility  of  making  out  a  chronolo- 
gical order  for  many  of  the  events  and  sayings  which  they 
record,  the  great  brevity  of  their  reports  of  conversations 
and  interviews,  which  iu  many  cases  must  have  been  ex- 
tended, the  frequent  discrepancies,  in  the  form  at  least, 
which  the  several  narratives  exhibit,  when  compared  witli 
each  other,  show  that,  as  histories,  they  are  quite  incom- 
plete. It  should  occasion  no  surprise,  then,  if  we  find  an- 
other Gospel,  written  from  adiPFerentpoint  of  view,  a  more 
consecutive  narrative,  which  fills  up  gaps  in  the  Synoptical 
tradition,  and  provides  supplementary  matter  which  that 
tradition  would  not  so  easily  or  naturally  take  up.  We 
should  not  say  an  exa^erated  estimate  of  the  Synoptical 
Gospels,  for  that  would  be  impossible,  but  an  estimate  in 
some  respects  incorrect  of  their  real  structure,  an  estimate 
which  fails  to  observe  their  limitations,  is  often  at  the  root 
of  the  suspicion  with  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  r^arded. 
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The  catholic  spirit  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  made  an 
objection  to  the  Johaonine  authorship.  But  difiQcuttiea  of 
this  nature,  raised  by  Koim,  and  other  writere  of  the  eame 
school,  are  largely  of  their  own  making.  First,  they  frame 
to  themselves  a  conception  of  the  Apostolic  age,  in  which 
John  appears  in  the  character  of  a  Judaizer,  instead  of 
having  given  to  Paul,  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  him- 
self declares,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Then  they  infer 
that  he  could  not  have  attained  to  the  catholic  and  spiritual 
tone  which  belongs  to  this  Gospel.  Starting  from  false  pre- 
mises, they  land  in  an  equally  felse  conclnsion.  Secondly, 
they  underrate  the  inevitable  effect  upon  the  Apostle's  mind 
of  the  events  which  had  gradually  placed  an  impassable 
barrier  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  the  influence 
of  a  residence  of  not  far  from  a  score  of  years  in  the  midst 
of  a  Gentile  community.  The  lessons  of  Providence  blended 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  Thirdly,  the  imputation 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  attributes  to  Christ  a  condemnation 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  or  an  antagonism  to  the  Old  Testament 
system,  has  no  better  support  than  perverse  and  mistaken 
exegesis.  The  spiritual  character  of  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  is  set  forth  in  Matthew,  as  well  as  in  John ;  and  in 
oonnection  with  the  most  emphatic  statement  of  this  truth 
in  the  Fourth  Crospel,  occurs  the  assertion  that  "Salvation 
is  of  the  Jews  "  (John  iv.  22).  It  is  objected  that  the  assu- 
rance of  Jesus  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  worship  is 
to  be  spiritual,  and  not  oonfined  to  the  temple,  could  not 
have  been  uttered  at  that  early  day.  But  how  fiir  does  this 
saying  go  beyond  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  which  is  reported 
by  Matthew  (xii.  6),  that  "  one  greater  than  the  temple  it 
here  "  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  words  of  Jesus  which 
made  little  impression  on  the  Disciples  at  the  moment,  were 
recalled  at  a  later  day,  and  then-  true  force  discerned. 

It  is  not  true  that  .the  theolc^  of  the  prologue,  or  of 
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the  peat  of  the  Gospel,  ia  that  of  Philo.  Id  Philo  the 
Logos  stands  in  connectioQ  with  a  oooiplex  system  of  in- 
termediate Powers,  and  oscillates  betweeo  a  ]>erson  and 
aa  abstrac-tion.  The  s/stem  of  Philo  is  dualietic.  An 
incarnation  of  the  Logos — the  doctrine  that  the  Word  be- 
came Flesh — clashes  with  the  essential  principles  of  his 
scheme,  according  to  which  matter  ia  the  source  of  evil, 
and  the  divine  can  have  no  contact  with  the  earthly.  Now 
we  know  that  Cerinthus,  who  was  of  the  Alexandrian 
School,  trained  in  i^ypt,  brooght  forward  the  Judeo- 
Gnostic  doctrine — a  natural  product  of  that  school — tliat 
Christ  did  not  really  beoome  incarnate,  that  Christ  and 
Jesna  were  two,  brought  together  at  the  baptism,  and 
parting  at  the  crucifixion-  This  doctrine,  in  its  funda- 
mental notion,  the  First  Epistle  of  John  repudiates.  Tt 
is  Cerinthns,  according  to  the  early  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
whose  opinions  John  tacitly  opposes  in  the  Gospel.  Ex- 
ternal and  internal  evidence  combine  in  fiivor  of  this 
opinion.  Instead  of  the  Evangelist  being  an  Alexandrian, 
therefore,  it  is  Alexandrian  speculations  which  he  comhata. 
The  central  doctrine  of  John  that  the  AVord  was  made 
Flesh,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  confute  the  charge  of  Dual- 
ism brought  against  this  Gospel.  The  conception  of  matter 
as  inherently  evil  is  foreign  to  the  mind  of  its  author. 
The  antithesis  of  light  and  darkness  is  moral,  not  physi- 
cal or  necessary,  in  every  passt^  where  it  appears.  Men 
are  in  darkness  because  they  love  darkness  rather  than 
light  (John  iii.  19).  The  Jews  who  were  hostile  to  Jesus  are 
called  children  of  the  Devil,  obviously  in  an  ethical  sense 
as  every  one  must  see  who  compares  the  passages  in  the 
Gospel  with  corresponding  statements  in  the  First  Epis- 
tle (1  John  iii.  8,  12). '  That  anything  else  is  meant,  that 
then  is  any  refbreoce  to  a  "  father  of  Satan,"  a  Gnostio 

'  Bee  Uejer,  in  loeo. 
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Demiai^,  is  ooe  of  the  strange  freaks  of  interpretation 
wbich  it  is  hardly  requisite  to  notice. 

That  John  had  a  certain  impression  of  the  person  and 
office  of  Christ,  and  that  he  ennnoiates  this  &itli  at  the 
outset,  in  glowing  woi-ds,  does  not  imply,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  an  intention  to  depart  ii-om  historical  verity  in 
the  narrative  which  follows.  Matthew,  too,  has  a  thesis, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Mark  b^ins  by  declaring  that 
He  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Neithef  of  them  is  a 
neutral,  uninterested  chronicler.  Both  are  believers,  and 
for  this  reason  they  arc  moved  to  write.  The  question  in 
the  case  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  as  respecting  the  other 
two,  is  whether  his  impression  relative  to  Jesus  was  of 
subjective  origin,  or  the  eSect  of  that  historical  manifesta- 
tion, objective  and  real,  which  he  had  beheld.  Did  the 
idea  beget  the  history,  or  the  history  the  idea? 

There  is  a  fundamental  unity  in  the  conception  of  the 
person  of  Christ  in  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  does  not  always  appear  on  the  surface,  but  it 
underlies  the  various  representations  of  His  person  and 
work.  In  the  Synoptists,  the  exalted  nature  of  Christ  is 
the  silent  postulate  of  the  descriptions  which  are  given  of 
His  relation  to  the  World  as  its  Judge,  and  of  the  gloiy 
that  invests  Him  in  this  character.  In  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  His  prc-existence  and  His  relation  to  the  world  are 
set  forth  in  terms  which  are  the  equivalent  of  those  in 
which  John  embodies  the  same  truth.' 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Fourth  Grospel  cannot  be  by  the  same  Author.  But  if 
it  be  true  that  John  had  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  a 
Greek -speaking  community,  after  writing  the  Revela- 
tion, and  considering  the  different  mood  and  the  diversity 
of  (urcumstances  under  which  the  books  were  produced,  is 
■  See  1  Cor.  vul.  6;  2Cor.  viii.  9;  Plul.u.6. 
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there  ground  for  that  assertion  ?  Ab  to  the  theology  of  the 
two  works,  there  is  not  that  disparity  which  has  frequently 
been  affirmed  to  exist.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  striking 
affinities  of  thought,  and  phraseology.  Jesus  is  expres.sly 
called  in  the  Revelation,  "  the  Word  of  God" — o  idyoQ  to5 
&eo!i  (Rev.  xix.  13).  He  is  very  often  designated  as  the 
Lamb,  as  in  John  i.  29 ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  the  Apocalypse  the  diminutive  {di-v/uf)  is  used. 
Baur,  the  leader  of  the  attack  upon  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospel  in  recent  times,  has  remarked  upon  the  points  of 
resemblance  which  render  the  Gosfwl  a  kind  of  spiritual- 
ized Apocalypse.'  Which  is  the  more  probable,  that  this 
relation  is  due  to  a  developmeut  of  the  Apostle's  thought 
and  feeling,  or  to  the  elaborate  artifice  of  an  imitator? 
Why  should  an  imitator  neglect  the  obvious,  salient  fea- 
tures of  his  model,  and  aim  to  incorporate  more  occult 
qualities  of  thought  and  language,  which  it  requires  a  criti- 
cal attention  to  identify  ?  But  if  it  were  made  clear  that 
the  Apostle  could  not  have  written  both  works;  then,  not- 
withstanding the  attestation  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenceus, 
the  Apocalypse  would  have  to  be  ascribed  to  another, — 
perhaps,  John  the  Presbyter,  the  contemporary  of  the 
Apostle  at  Ephesus.  This  book  is  not  included  in  the 
Peschito — the  old  Syriac  version, — and  it  is  apparently  not 
accepted  by  the  author  of  the  Muratorian  canon.  The  evi- 
'dence  for  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  both 
external  and  internal,  is  much  stronger  than  for  the  tradi- 
tional view  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Apocalypse  makes  mention 
of  a  germinant  Gnosticism  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor; 
a  phenomenon  similar  to  that  which  is  noticed  by  Paul  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  written  a  few  years  earlier.  The 
First  Epistle  of  John  brings  to  light  the  existence  of  the 
*  Gewh.  d.  drei  etBt.  Jihrliaiiderten,  p.  147. 
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same  error  in  a  riper  form;  and  this  error,  too,  the  Gospel, 
not  in  a  polemical  way,  but  iDcideDtally,  coDdemna. 

One  objection  to  the  Juhannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  based  on  the  alleged  disparity  between  the  spirit 
of  John,  who  in  eonjunction  with  his  brother  received  the 
name  of  Boanerges — a  spirit  which  is  supposed  to  be  manifest 
in  the  Apocalypse — and  the  tone  of  theOospel.  But  we  know 
little  of  John  apart  from  what  we  learn  through  his  wri- 
tings. Vehemence,  especially  in  the  defence  of  friends,  is 
often  coupled  with  an  affectionate  and  contemplative  turn 
of  mind.  The  First  Epistle,  which  in  various  ways, 
aSbrds  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  both  being 
evidently  from  the  same  pen,  exhibits  an  energy  and  occa- 
sional seventy  quite  in  keeping  with  the  title  given  to 
John,  and  consonant  with  passages  in  the  Apocalypse.' 
The  First  Epistle,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  same  empha- 
sb  to  Love  that  forms  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Gospel, 

The  indirect  manner  in  which  the  Author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  discloses  himself  carries  id  it  marks  of  sincerity  and 
truth  which  it  is  hard  to  resist.  The  circumstance  that, 
unlike  the  other  New  Testament  writers,  he  does  not  speak 
of  John  "  the  Baptist,"  but  omits  this  appellation,  is  most 
easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  Author  naturally 
would  not  distinguish  himself  from  another  of  the  same 
name,  who  was,  also,  his  former  teacher.  But  the  mode  in 
which  John  the  Apostle  is  introduced,  without  the  mention 
of  his  name,  indicates  that  the  Author  is  speaking  of  him- 
self. There  is  a  kind  of  modes^,  a  sensitive  feelit^,  which 
it  is  most  unnatural  to  r^;ard  as  the  trick  of  a  former. 
"  One  of  the  two  which  heard  John  speak,  and  followed 
him,  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother."  Why  is  not 
the  other  of  the  two  named  ?  What  other  reason  than  be- 
'  8m  L  John,  i.  6, 10,  ii.  11,  22,  iii.  8,  iv.  20,  t.  10. 
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oanse  it  was  be  who  was  writing  the  narrative,  John  him- 
aelf  ?  Is  this  the  mode  which  a  /altarius  who  wished  to 
palm  off  hia  book  as  the  work  of  John,  would  adopt  to 
secure  his  end  ?  It  would  not  only  be  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent in  apociyphal  literature;  it  would  be  contrary  to 
nature. 

"Through  the  whole  Fourth  Gospel,"  says  Hase,  "while 
the  Apostle  John  is  never  named,  there  moves  an  unnamed, 
as  it  were,  veiled  form,  which  sometimes  comes  forward,  yet 
without  the  veil  being  entirely  lifted.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Author  should  not  have  known,  or  did  not  care  to 
know,  who  this  Disciple  was,  whom  Jesus  loved,  who,  at 
the  last  Supper,  leaned  upon  His  breast,  who  with  Peter 
followed  after  Jesus  when  He  was  taken  by  the  soldiers, 
who  received  his  mother  as  a  legacy  from  Him,  who  again 
with  Peter  first  hurries  to  the  grave  of  the  Risen  One, 
There  miist,  therefore,  be  some  sort  of  special  relation  of 
the  Author  to  this  person ;  there  must  have  been  a  reason 
for  not  naming  him.  How  natural  to  suppose  that  he 
designates  himself  with  that  name  which  expresses  the 
highest  contents  and  the  whole  joy  of  his  life — as  'thai 
Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  I'  The  objection  of  Weisse  that 
this  would  have  been  an  arrogant  assumption  shows  that  he 
has  not  entered  into  that  joyous  pride,  mingled  with  all 
humility,  which  grows  out  of  the  consciousneas  of  having 
been  loved,  without  desert  on  his  part,  by  Him  who  is  the 
object  <jf  his  own  supreme  love.  In  the  Synoptical  Gos- 
pels, also,  John  appears,  in  connection  with  Peter,  as  an 
intimate  and  trusted  Disciple;  he  is  reckoned  by  Paul 
among  the  'pillar' Apostles,  the  heads  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem ;  in  the  Ephesian  tradition,  he  is  the  "  disciple 
who  leaned  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord." ' 

While  the  writer  thus  signifies  who  he  is,  he  also  dis- 
>  Hue,  GttehiehU  Jaa,  (18T5),  p.  4S. 
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tinctly,  yet  not  obtrusively,  represents  himaelf  as  an  eye- 
witness of  the  circumstances  which  he  relates.  -With  regard 
to  one  occurrence  only,  which  was  astoaJBhiog  to  himself) 
and  which  he  felt  might  be  equally  so  to  others,  does  he 
formally  aver  this  to  be  lie  fact  (John  xix.  35). 

Let  us  sec  how  this  profession  of  authorship,  so  clearly 
yet  90  modestly  intimated,  is  sustained  by  certain  personal 
characteristics  which  pertain  to  the  book. 

First,  this  Gospel  is  the  work  of  one  writer.  The  24th 
verse  of  the  last  chapter  is  probably  an  independent  testi- 
mony appended  to  the  book  by  those  to  whose  hands  it  was 
first  committed.  The  passage  on  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  (viii.  1-13)  is  not  a  part  of  the  original  text,  but 
was  early  introduced  into  the  work  trom  some  other  source. 
It  may  be  authentic  history,  but  it  was  not  in  the  Gospel 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  author.  These  pasaiu^ 
excepted,  this  Gospel,  from  beginning  to  end,  emanates 
from  one  raind  and  one  pen.  All  hypotheses  which  would 
assume  a  composite  authorship  are  shut  out  by  the  most 
conclusive  internal  evidence.  Either  the  Apostle,  or  some 
other  person — at  all  events,  a  single  individual — wrote  the 
book. 

Secondly,  it  was  written,  so  to  speak,  at  one  heat.  There 
is  no  combination  of  documents,  no  compilation  of  mate- 
rials collected  from  different  quarters,  and  connected,  or 
fused,  in  one  composition.  There  is  such  a  vital  unify, 
such  a  continuity  and  flow,  as  prove  inconteflfably,  that, 
whatever  previous  reflection  there  may  have  been,  there 
was  one  act  of  production.  There  is  no  trace  of  slow,  ela- 
borate contrivance  of  the  kind  tliat  belongs  to  an  artificial 
work. '     The  progress  of  the  narrative  and  the  relation  of 

>  ProfeBBOr  Holttmann  has  nadertehen  to  show  (Zeittehrifl  f.  vCnen- 
lAafli.  naJ.,  1869,  I.  2,  4),  that  phiaaes  aK  culW  here  and  there  from 
Luke  and  oilier  wrikTx.  and  ihat  the  rorh  is  madeiipiD  this  artificial  vaf. 
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its  ports  to  one  another  show  it  to  be  one  living  711016.  As 
Hase  has  said,  it  is  seamless,  like  the  garment  of  Christ. 

Thirdly,  the  Author  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  but  not  an 
Alexandrian.  It  has  otlen  been  denied  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
He  speaks  of  "  the  Je^vs,"  it  is  said,  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  indicate  that  he  was  not  one  of  them.  But  considering 
the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  written,  and  those  for  whom 
it  was  immediately  designed,  this  la  not  unnatural.  The 
Jewish  nationality  and  tbe  temple  alike  lay  in  ruins.  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  conjunction  with  the  events 
that  preceded  and  followed  it,  efievtually  separated  the  body 
of  Christians  from  the  stock  of  Israel,  and  developed  the 
antagonism  of  the  Jews  to  the  new  faith  and  to  all  of  its 
adherents.  Paul,  in  his  let  Epistle  to  the  Thessaloniana, 
which  was  written  as  early  as  A.  D.  53,  speaks  of  the  severe 
persecationn  which  the  churches  of  Judea  had  suffered  from 
their  Jewish  oouatrymen.  The  murder  of  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  preceded  the  siege  of  "Vespasian,  when 
the  Christiana  withdrew  to  Pella,  separating  their  fortunes 
from  those  of  their  Jewish  countrymen.  In  the  period  that 
elapsed  before  the  composition  of  the  Gospel,  this  hitter 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  Jen-s  had  not  been 
softened.  Christianity  had  acquired  its  full  independence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  addressing  a  community  pre- 
dominantly made  up  of  Gentiles,  the  Apostle  John  might 
naturally  designate  his  former  countrymen  as  "  the  Jcvs.'" 
But  the  evidence  of  the  Jewish  extraction  of  the  writer  of 
this  Gospel   is  convincing.     He  is  acquainted  with   the 

No  book  can  be  more  nnlike  n  piece  of  mosaic  whone  pads  are  cemented 
together  in  this  fanbion.  Ererj  aiich  theor?,  independcnllT  of  the  pre- 
cariouB  inntances  adduced  in  sapport  of  it,  is  psydiologicall7  incom- 
patible with  the  patent  characterinticB  of  the  book. 

1  This  phrueology  in  not  confined  to  John ;  it  in  found  in  other  Jo- 
daicApoMlea:  see  MuLxxtuLIS;  1  Cor.  1.23;  2 Cor.  xL  24}  1  Tliaa. 
U.U. 
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Hebrew  Scriptures  in  ihe  original  text  This  iadicatea  tliat 
he  was  not  an  Alexandrian.  He  shows  a  fiuuiliarity  with 
thegeogntpby  and  customs  of  the  Holy  L&nd,  which  proves 
that  he  had  resided  there.  If  he  speaks  of  a  Bethany  b^ond 
the  JordaD — the  true  reading  for  "  Bethabara'' — he  does 
not  mistake  the  Bethany  spoken  of  by  the  other  Ev-angel- 
ists,  the  location  of  which  he  elsewhere  correctly  states; 
and  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  old  town 
has  passed  away,  or  an  old  name  of  a  place  has  been 
changed,  than  that  a  writer,  who  shows  himself  so  accu- 
rately informed,  has  erred  wilfully  or  through  mistake. 
Of  the  topc^raphy  at  the  opening  of  ch.  iv.,  Benan  says, 
that  none  but  a  Jew  of  Palestine  who  had  often  passed 
into  the  valley  of  SJchem,  could  have  written  it'  He 
knows  that  one  must  descend,  to  go  from  Cana  to  Caper- 
nanm  (iv.  47),*  If  he  speaks  of  a  high-priest  "for  that 
year,"  it  was  not  because  he  thought  the  office  an  annnal 
one,  but  on  account  of  the  supreme  importance  which 
"tliatyear"  of  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  had  in  his 
mind.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  such  points,  since  the 
most  intelligent  opponents  of  the  Jobannine  authorship  at 
present  attach  no  weight  to  these  all^jcd  archieological 
difiBculties  on  which  Baur  and  others  formerly  laid  so 
much  stress.'  The  language  and  s^le  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  are  pervaded  with  evidences  that  the  Author  was  a 
Hebrew  by  birth  and  by  culture.  This  is  the  verdict  (^ 
Ewald  and  of  other  scholars  who  are  most  competent  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  on  that  question.  The  Hebrew  extrac- 
tion and  education  of  the  writer  of  this  Gospel  are  conceded 
by  Keim. 

Fonrthly,  we  call  attention  once  more  to  the  latent  oon- 

I  Vie  de  Jfem  (13lh  rf.),  p.  493. 

■  Cf.  Oodet,  Cbnunml  wr  F  ^amg.  de  S.  Jetai,  (3d  ed),  p.  126. 
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i  of  authority  that  belongs  to  the  Author  of  this 
Gospel — authority,  we  mean,  as  a  historian.  He  is  one  who 
enjoys  a  credit  that  delivers  him  from  all  conKiousness  of 
exposure  to  contradiction.  How  else  shall  we  account  for  the 
scheme  of  his  work  ?  The  Saviour's  miuistiy  is  exliibited 
as  continuing  for  upwards  of  three  years.  The  other  Gos- 
pels, the  recognized  authorities  with  which  he  was  not 
unacquainted,  apparently  limited  its  duration  to  a  year  and 
a  half.  Here,  then,  is  a  bold  deviation  from  what  had 
come  to  be  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  length  of  the 
Saviour's  ministry.  Moreover,  Judea  as  well  as  Galilee  is 
made  the  theatre  of  that  ministry.  There  is  no  conceivable 
purpose  which  a  Ibrger  might  not  have  accomplished  with- 
out laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  contradicting,  in 
this  particular,  the  accredited  Evangelists.  Why  present 
this  gratuitous  provocation  to  doubt  and  denial  ?  Is  this 
natural  to  one  who  is  doubtful  of  his  own  credit,  of  one 
who  is  simulating  the  character  of  an  Apostle?  The  same 
sort  of  independence  which  belongs  to  the  general  plan,  ex- 
tends to  the  details,  of  the  work.  To  take  a  single  instanoe. 
Matthew  describes  the  scourging  of  the  money-changers 
irom  the  temple.  He  makes  it  occur  in  connection  with 
the  Passover  when  Christ  was  betrayed  and  crucified.  The 
Fourth  Evangelist  reoords  the  same  or  a  like  event, 
but  places  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  Saviour's  ministry. 
It  is  possible  tJiat  the  same  act  was  done  twice ;  first,  at  that 
time,  and  once  more  just  before  the  Saviour's  death.  Or, 
it  may  be  that,  as  the  Galilean  tradition  included  a  descrip- 
tion of  but  one  Passover,  and  that  the  last,  this  event,  which 
took  place  at  an  earlier  festival  of  the  same  kind,  is  intro- 
duced by  Matthew  out  of  its  chronol<^ioal  place.  But, 
whatever  explanation  is  adopted,  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  by  placing  this  transaction  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Saviour's  public  work,  and  by  not  intimating  that  aootber 
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traosaction  like  it  took  place  at  the  eod,  exposed  himself  to 
the  imputation  of  differing  from  the  other  Evangelists, 
What  motive  could  a  blsifier  iiave  for  thus  exciting  suspi- 
cion against  himself  needlessly  ?  Why  not  &11  in  with  the 
current  representation  and  belief,  instead  of  venturing  to 
misdate  this  marked  occurrence  t  No  satis&ctory  solutioa 
of  this  difficulty  is  possible.  The  candid  student  must  feel 
that  the  writer  had  a  conscious  and  acknowledged  authority 
among  Christians,  which  lifted  him  above  the  fear  that  his 
statements  would  be  disbelieved,  however  diverse  they 
might  seem  to  be  from  those  of  the  other  Evangelists.  In 
one  place,  afler  describing  certain  events  which  the  other 
Evangelists  do  not  relate,  he  docs  throw  in  the  explanation 
that  "John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison"  (John  iii,  24). 
This  shows  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  that  frame-work  of 
the  Saviour's  ministry  which  belongs  to  the  Synoptical 
narratives.  He  makes  here  a  chronological  remark  for  the 
information  of  his  readers.  Notwithstanding  this  acquaint- 
ance on  his  part  with  the  accepted  tradition,  he  proceeds 
with  the  utmost  independence,  taking  no  pains  to  harmon- 
ize his  narrations  with  those  of  the  Synoptists.  Such  s 
course  on  the  side  of  a  falsifier,  who  would  naturally  wish 
to  disarm  suspicion,  is  utterly  inexplicable. 

5.  The  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  manifests  a  "  hb- 
torical  consciousness."  That  is  to  say,  his  attitude  of  mind 
in  reference  to  Jesus,  and  to  the  fects  of  His  life  which  he 
undertakes  to  record,  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  a  romancer. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  a  definite  idea  of  the  person  and 
office  of  Christ,  and  this  he  expresses  at  the  outset,  applying 
to  Him  a  term  which  had  become  widely  current,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  Judaism.  He  ia 
the  Ix^os — the  Revealer  and  Mediator.  It  is  true  that 
this  Gospel  is  not  without  a  plan  and  an  orderly  pn^rees. 
The  growing  &ith  of  the  disciples  appears  in  contrast  with 
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the  anbelief  and  increasiDg  hoetili^  of  the  J&m.  The 
theme  is  set  forth  in  the  plainUve  words :  "  He  came  unto 
Hifl  own,  and  His  own  reoaved  Hun  not."  Moreover, 
there  was  an  end  for  which  ^e  book  was  written,  namely, 
that  tJioee  to  whom  it  was  givea  might  believe  in  Jesus  and 
have  the  blessing  of  a  spiritual  life  (xix,  36,  xz.  31).  But 
a  history,  in  order  to  be  authentic,  has  no  need  to  be  either 
aimless  or  planless.  Its  credibility  is  not  impaired  by  the 
circumstance  that  its  author  follows  a  coherent  plan,  and  has 
a  particular  motive,  not  unworthy,  for  preparing  it  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  actual  course  of  events  was  in 
accordance  with  the  record. 

That  the  author  bad  a  genuine  historical  feeling,  that 
he  is  not  clothing  theolofpcal  ideas  in  a  garb  of  fiction, 
is  obvious,  first,  from  the  numerous  statements  which 
have  no  other  than  a  hbtoricat  value,  and  which  are 
brought  in  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  facta  contained 
in  them  were  remembered.  Some  of  them  disclose  un- 
mistakably  the  autoptic  character  of  the  narration.  The 
particular  mention  of  the  time  of  the  oocurrcnce  of  events, 
as  in  John  x.  21 — ■"  and  it  was  winter," — the  designation 
of  localities,  as  when  it  is  said  that  John  was  baptizing  at 
"  .£non  near  to  Salim,"  that  Jesus  went  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the  morning  (viii.  1), 
that  certain  words  were  uttered  by  Him  in  "the  treasury  " 
(viii.  20) ;  that  a  pool  at  Jerusalem  was  near  the  sheep-gate 
(v.  2) ;  that  tiie  judgment-seat  of  Pilate  is  called  the  Pave- 
ment, but  in  the  Hebrew  "Qabbatha"(x)x.  13);  that  Philip 
was  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee  (xii.  21);  and  parenthetical 
references  Hke  that  to  the  anotnUng  of  Christ  by  Mary 
(xi,  2),  before  the  incident  had  been  narrated,  are  instances 
of  unconscious  historical  fidelity.  The  fnlne»s  with  which 
the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  is  given — who,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  is  called  John,  without  the  addition  of  the 
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appellation,  the  Evangelist  John  being  himself  the  narrator 
— ^13  natural  tor  one  who  had  been  his  disciple.  It  was 
probably  due,  also,  to  the  lact  that  adherents  of  John  still 
existed  as  a  sect,  whom  the  Evangelist  sought,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  facts  within  his  recollection,  to  convince  that  he 
whom  they  followed  was  not  the  true .  Light,  but  only  tlie 
forerunner  and  witness.  It  is  often  said  that  the  rec<^ni- 
tion  of  Jesus  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  by  the  Baptist,  would 
imply  a  sti^e  of  knowledge  higher  than  be  had  attained 
to,^wouId  be,  in  short,  an  anachronism.  But  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  this  sort,^ 
a  momentary  elevation,  it  might  be,  above  his  ordinary 
idea  of  the  Messiah.  Nor  would  a  view  of  this  kind, 
suggested  by  the  recollection  of  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (liii.  7), 
be  psychologically  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  his  wavering 
for  a  moment,  at  a  later  day,  in  his  confidence  in  the 
Messianic  character  of  Jesus,  when  no  tidings  reached  bira 
in  his  prison  of  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  Christ,  such 
as,  on  the  ordinary  plane  of  his  thought,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  expecting. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  brings  to  light  personal  character, 
sometimes  by  a  few,  unobtrusive  touches,  and  in  a  way  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  The 
account  of  the  Woman  of  Samaria  ia  an  example.  Nicode- 
mus  is  thrice  referred  to.  First,  he  comes  to  Jesus  by 
night,  a  sincere  but  unsatis6ed  and  timid  inquirer  (John 
iii.  1).  At  a  later  day  (John  vii.  50,  51),  he  has  acquired 
sufficient  courage  to  remonstrate  again.<!t  the  injustice  of 
condemning  Jesus  unheard.  Finally  (John  xix.  3<  he 
comes  boldly  with  his  myrrh  and  aloes  to  do  the  last  offices 
of  affection  to  the  body  of  Jesus. 

But  the  main  thing  in  the  historical  conscionsness  of 
this  Evangelist,  ia  yet  to  be  mentioned.  The  soul  of  the 
Writer  is  animated  by  a  &ith  and  love,  of  which  Jesus  ia 
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the  source  and  objoct.  This  is  manifest  almost  In  every 
line  both  of  the  Go^ixil  and  Epistle.  He  professes  to  believe 
on  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  "  We  have  beheld  his 
glory"  (John  i.  14);  "That  which  wc  have  he»rd,  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes  "  (1  John  i.  1).  The  genesis 
and  growtii  of  his  faith,  and  of  that  of  his  companions, 
were  indissolubly  connected  with  the  teachiugs  and  mira- 
cles which  he  records.  How  often,  after  one  of  these 
records — for  example,  after  the  account  of  the  miracle  at 
Cana  (li,  11) — it  is  added  that  His  disciples  hcUevcd. 
The  Evangelist  shows  what  it  was,  and  why  it  was,  that 
he  and  his  companions  believed,  although  Jesus  was  re- 
jected by  so  many.  The  roots  of  that  inward  experience 
which  was  his  life  and  joy,  were  in  these  transactions  that 
he  is  induced  to  relate  in  order  that  others  may  share  with 
■  him  the  spiritual  blessing.  Tlierc  is  thus  an  autobiographic 
element  which  runs  through  the  narrative. '  It  opens  with 
an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the-writer  was  directed 
to  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  the  origin  and  secret 
of  his  own  faith  which  he  will  describe.  Is  this  profession 
of  faith  in  Jesus  hypocritical  ?  Or  was  the  source  of  that 
faith  anything  different  from  what  the  Evangelist  asserts  it 
to  have  been  ?  Take  away  the  verity  of  the  history,  and 
you  have  no  account  to  give  of  that  religious  life  which 
sprang  out  of  it. 

The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  a  personal  love  to 
Jesus.  He  was  not  only  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ; 
he  was  the  disciple  who  loved  Jesus.  If  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  sincerity  in  the  world,  this  fact  is  manifest.  He 
loved  the  Master,  as  Grotlus  has  said,  not  simply  as  the 
Messiah,  but  with  a  warm  personal  aScictlon,  as  one  friend 
loves  another.  How  did  he  acquire  this  love?  Does  not 
this  history  give  a  true  answer  to  the  question?  Is  it 
'See  Godet,  Qmment.  wir.  FEvang.  de  S.  Jean  (M  td.),  Inlr.  p.  110. 
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credible  that  one  who  felt  this  love  to  J«sus,  which  most 
have  been  awakened  by  a  knowledge  of  His  life,  that  was 
acquired  flomewhere — i&  it  credible  that  one  thus  bound  to 
Jeaus  by  the  strongest  ties  of  love  and  reverence,  would 
have  deliberately  set  to  work  to  fiilaify  the  whole  history 
of  Hia  life  among  men  ?  Is  it  credible  that  he  would  have 
deserted  aad  cast  aside  the  evangelical  documents,  from 
which,  if  from  anywhere,  his  love  to  Jesus  had  been  kin- 
dled, and  have  manufactured  fictions  in  the  room  of  them  ? 
Verily  the  skeptical  hypothesis  makes  a  heavy  draught 
on  our  credulity. 

If  the  Gospel  of  John  be  spurious,  it  has  no  parallel,  as 
we  have  said  before,  in  the  apocryphal  literature.  If  we 
examine  the  apocryphal  Gospels  which  are  extant,  we  shall 
see  that  they  relate  to  the  tK^nning,  or  to  the  close,  of  the 
Saviour's  life.  The  in&ncy  and  childhood  of  Jesus,  the 
character  and  doings  of  His  mother,  are  chosen  as  the  field 
for  the  fantastic  and  silly  tales  of  books  like  the  Frotevan- 
gelium  of  James,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  The  Acta 
PUali,  in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  found,  is  an  en- 
lat^mcnt  of  the  canonical  narratives  of  the  Saviour's  inter- 
course with  the  Roman  Procnrator;  while  the  second  part 
of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  in  its  different  forms,  treats  of 
the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades.  But  there  is  no  ex- 
ample of  an  attempt  to  traverse  the  whole  ground  of  the 
evangelical  history,  to  recast  that  sacred  history  according 
to  a  new  chronological  scheme,  and,  instead  of  amplifying 
or  decorating  the  records  of  miracles  in  the  canonical  Evan- 
gelist, to  substitute  for  them  narratives  entirely  new.  For 
example,  an  apocryphal  writer,  if  he  ventured  at  all  upon 
the  field  occupied  by  the  Evangelists,  instead  of  introducing 
the  narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  would  have  con- 
nected his  own  fancies,  or  doctrinal  notions,  with  a  miracle 
already  recorded  and  believed,  as  the  resurrection  of  the 
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SOD  <^  the  widow  of  Naio.  Or  he  would  have  exercised  his 
invention  in  a  province  only  partially  touched  by  the  ca- 
nonical histories — a  terra  ineognUa — like  the  youth  of  Jesus. 
The  ProtevavgeLium  ends  thus :  "  Aud  I  James  that  wrote 
this  history  in  Jerusalem,  a  commotion  having  arisen  when 
Herod  died,  withdrew  myself  to  the  wilderness  until  the 
commotion  in  Jerusalem  ceased,  glorifying  the  Lord  God, 
who  had  given  me  the  gifl  and  the  wisdom  to  write  this 
history"  (c.  25),  So  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  concludes: 
"Atler  all  these  things  I,  Thomas,  the  Israelite,  have 
written  what  I  have  seen,  and  have  recounted  them  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  our  brethren,"  etc.  (c,  15).  This  is  the 
characteristic  manner  of  the  apocryphal  writers.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  author  modestly  with- 
holds his  name,  which  is  assumed  to  be  known  to  his  read- 
ers, and  is  revealed  only  in  an  incidental  way,  as  he  nar- 
rates events  in  which  be  directly  participated.  If  the  book 
is  spurious,  there  is  involved  a  refinement  in  fraud  without 
another  example  in  this  kind  of  literature.  And  then  the 
success  of  the  amazing  fraud  is  equally  without  a  parallel. 
The  apocryphal  Gospels  never  gained  any  general  currency, 
or  acknowledgment ;  for  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  substantially  corresponded  to  the  canonical  Matthew, 
is  hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  them.  Can  we  believe  that 
the  Fourth  Goepel  which,  if  it  be  spurious,  outstripped 
them  all  in  audacity  of  invention,  found  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing a  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Apostle  John,  of  the  churches  of  Asia,  where  he  had 
taught,  and  which  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  we  know 
to  have  been  lai^  and  numerous,  and  of  all  the  churches 
of  the  Roman  world,  so  that  not  a  lisp  of  contradiction  or 
doubt  respecting  its  genuineDess  is  uttered  by  any  ecclesi- 
astical writer  of  the  second  or  third  centuries.^  There  was 
a  question  about  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews,  whether  it 
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■waa  written  by  Paul,  and  whether,  if  written  by  one  of  his 
pupils,  it  ought  to  be  adopted  into  the  cauon.  There  was 
a  question  about  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  whether  it 
was  really  composed  by  that  Apostle.'  Th?re  were  some 
of  the  churches  apparently,  which  doubted  the  apostolic 
originof  the  Apocalypse.'  But  this  Gospel,  so  unique  in  its 
character,  so  likely  to  challenge  dispute,  if  ita  authenticity 
were  not  assured  beyond  a  peradventure,  silently  took  its 
])]ace  by  the  side  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  with  none 
to  question  its  pretensions. 

If  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  written  by  John,  it  is  a 
product  of  pious  fraud.  Among  the  Jews,  in  the  later 
period  of  their  history,  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  many 
pseudonymous  works  were  composed.  This  was  true 
mostly  of  the  Alexandrians,  but  not  of  them  exclusively. 
Authors,  sensible  that  the  age  of  inspiration  had  passed,  and 
writing  from  no  motive  of  literary  ambition,  embodied 
under  the  name  of  Solomon,  or  some  other  ancient  worthy, 
the  lessons  which  they  thought  adapted  to  the  times.  At 
first  and  often,  this  was  a  literary  device,  no  deceit  being 
intended.  It  early  led,  however,  to  intentional  fraud. 
The  sjime  practice  passed  into  those  Christian  circles  where 
Judaism  and  Juduizing  influences  were  potent.  A  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrine, 
between  what  the  enlightened  might  hold,  and  what  it  was 
expedient  to  impart  to  the  people, — a  distinction  which  had 
its  prime  source  iu  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  Under 
the  cover  of  this  false  ethical  principle,  writings  were  fabri- 
cated like  the  Sibylline  oracles,  and  the  Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine Homilies.  But  j)ious  frauds  of  this  nature  were  pos- 
sible only  where  there  was  a  defective  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  truth.  They  are  utterly  repugnant  to  a  sound 
Christian  feeling;  nor  is  there  ground  for  supposing  that 
'  Eusebiiw,  B.  £.,  iii.  3.  » Ibid.,  Yii.  35. 
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in  the  ancieDt  church,  generally  speaking,  they  were  re- 
garded otherwise  thau  as  at  present  Speaking  of  one  of 
these  fabricated  books,  the  Ada  Pauli  et  ThecUe,  Terttil- 
lian  says,  that  "  in  Asia  the  Presbyter  who  composed  that 
writing,  as  if  be  were  augmenting  Paul's  name  from  his 
own  store,  after  being  convicted,  and  confessing  that  he 
had  done  it  from  love  of  Paul,  was  removed  from  office." ' 
This  act  is  indicative  of  the  judgment  that  would  be 
formed  of  such  an  imposture  by  Christians  generally  at 
that  time. 

Whoever  reads  the  Fourth  Qoepel  can  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  author  stood  on  the  low  plaue  of  the  raanu&c- 
turers  of  apocryphal  writings,  or  had  a  conscience  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  perceive  the  really  iniquitous  character 
of  this  species  of  fraud.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  im- 
pression which  the  Gospel  has  made,  in  this  particular,  on 
all  the  generations  of  Christian  men  who  have  lived  since 
it  was  written. 

This  Gospel,  in  respect  to  the  power  and  elevation  that 
characterize  it,  has  nothing  to  approach  it  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  post- apostolic  age.  Compare  it  with  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp,  which  is  not  wanting  in  earnestness, 
and  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  pastor,  and  the  heaven- 
wide  superiority  of  the  Author  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  Apos^ 
tolic  Fathers,  becomes  evident.  There  are  some,  to  be  sure, 
in  our  day,  who  complain  of  the  "  monotony  "  of  this  Gos- 
peJ,  and  are  little  impressed  by  it.  Far  different  has  been 
the  verdict  .of  multitudes  of  every  grade  of  intelligence  and 
culture;  including  gifted  men  as  diverse  from  one  another 
as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Martin  Luther,  and  the  histo- 
rian Niebuhr. 

The  question  arises,  then,  why  should  a  man  of  this  ac- 
knowledged power — supposing  the  author  not  to  be  John— 
'  De  BaptUmo,  a.  zvii. 
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choose  to  skulk  behind  a  mask?  Why  should  he  sbriDk 
from  the  opea  advocacy'  of  his  theological  tenets,  in  the  &ce 
of  his  coDtemporaries,  none  of  whom  would  be  a  match  for 
him  ?  Who  was  the  great  Ucknown,  who  eclipses  all  the 
writers  about  him,  but  oontiuues  to  keep  his  very  existence 
UDSuapected  ? 

And  if  we  can  imagine  that  such  a  man  would  resort  to 
a  trick  of  this  kind,  bow  did  he  escape  detection  ?  '  How 
di(j  he  escape  even  a  suspicion  uo&vorable  to  his  false  and 
fraudulent  claim? 

From  whatever  side  we  contemplate  the  problem,  il  be- 
comes more  and  more  maniftst,  as  Neander  has  said,  tliat 
this  Gospel,  if  it  be  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  is 
an  insoluble  enigma.' 

>  Plant,  and  Tnun.  oTthe  Ch.,  p.  371- 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WATEBrllASKa  OF  AGE    IN    THE    NEW  TESTAMENT   HIS- 
T0BIE8. 

The  Geolf^ist  poiats  to  ancient  sea-beaches,  now  ele- 
vated above  the  reach  of  the  tide,  and  to  terraces  on  the 
margin  of  rivers,  which  mark  the  level  to'which  the  waters 
have  risen  at  diSerent  epochs  in  the  past.  They  are  monu- 
ments which  nature  has  left  of  the  successive  periods  in 
her  own  history.  In  like  manner  do  literary  productions 
exhibit  indelible  traces  of  the  time  and  circumstanoes  under 
which  they  were  produced.  Emphatically  is  this  true  of 
works  which  deal  with  things  in  the  concrete,  whether  it 
be  outward  occurrences,  or  changing  institutions  and  phases 
of  opinion.  Henoe  the  circumstances  under  which  a  book 
was  composed  will  leave  their  impress  upon  it.  The  moat 
cunning  band  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of  carrying 
through  a  deception,  unless  criticism  slumbers.  Anachron- 
isms will  infallibly  creep  into  the  counterfeited  work,  and 
betray  its  artificial  origin.  Therefore,  characteristics  of 
the  kind  specified  serve  as  a  criterion  of  the  genuineness 
of  books, -which  is  iodepeDdent  of  external  testimony,  and 
has  a  convincing  force  for  the  reason  that  such  peculiari- 
ties are  plainly  net  the  product  of  contrivance.  They  are 
too  deeply  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  work.  They 
are  introduced  with  no  consciousness,  on  the  part  of 
writers,  of  their  bearing  on  questions  of  date  and  author- 
ship.   They  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  atmosphere  that  sur- 
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rounds  a  literary  production.  They  tell  a  tale,  like  pecu- 
liarities of  language  and  accent.  *'  Thou  art  a  Galilean  : 
thy  speech  bewraycth  thee,"  was  the  remark  of  the  servant 
to  Peter.  With  a  like  certainty  literary  fraud  will  unmask 
itself,  from  the  impossibility  of  assuming  the  features  of 
verity  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  New  Testament  histories  abound  in  references, 
many  of  them  quite  casual,  to  customs,  manners,  incidents, 
geographical  and  political  facts — to  a  myriad  aspecte  of  so- 
ciety— which  identify  the  time  when  the  books  were  writteu- 
Besides  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  of  this  general  na- 
ture, there  are  certain  other  internal  peculiarities,  which 
are  less  obvious,  since  they  do  not  lie  on  the  surface,  but 
which  point  convincingly  to  one  conclusion — that  which 
affirms  the  genuineness,  or  early  dale,  of  the  books  to  which 
they  pertain.  These  considerations  are  not  all  of  equal 
weight  in  their  bearing  on  the  different  historical  books  of 
the  New  Testament ;  but  the  proper  discriminations  can  be 
made  as  we  proceed, 

I.  We  call  attention  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  Apostles  respecting  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  as 
they  are  disclosed  in  the  New  Testament  writings.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Disciples,  during  the  life-time  of  their  Mas- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  spirituality  that  belonged  to  them, 
when  compared  with  their  countrymen  generally,  shared  in 
the  prevalent  expectation  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  to  bo  in- 
augurated in  visible  might  and  majesty.  The  impression 
made  on  their  hearts  by  the  moral  and  religious  teaching  of 
Christ,  thepersonal  attraction  which  He  exerted  npon  them, 
in  conjunction  with  the  miracles  which  left  them  in  no 
doubt  as  to  His  divine  mission  and  the  resources  of  His 
power,  held  them  in  their  loyalty  to  Him,  when  others, 
their  sanguine  hopes  of  an  external  demonstration  being  dis- 
appointed, forsook  Him.  But  the  Disciples,  the  chosen  com- 
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paoy,  were  so  Omily  wedded  to  their  old  cooceptioQ  of  the 
iiDgdom  that  they  couUI  nut  be  made  to  believe  thatChriat 
was  to  aufier  and  die.  His  reiterated  intiiuatioos  and  assur- 
aoces  on  this  topic  fell  on  deaf  ears.  If  they  attracted  notice  at 
all,  it  was  only  to  call  forth,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter,  a  zealous 
protest  (Matt.  xvi.  22,  Mark  viii.  32).  When  they  saw 
Him  die,  a  victim  of  the  power  and  malice  of  the  Jewish 
authorities,  they  "  mourned  and  wept "  (Mark  xvi.  10) 
not  only  for  the  persooal  bereavement  which  they  had 
snared,  but  from  the  apparent  wreck  of  their  hopes. 
The  ambitious  feeling  which,  had  prompted  them,  at 
an  earlier  day,  to  contend  as  rival  aspirants  for  the  prin- 
cipal posts  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  about  to  be  ushered 
in,  as  they  supposed,  with  imposing  pplendor,  might 
dwindle,  or  disappear,  under  the  Master's  pure  teaching 
and  example.  But  the  underlying  idea  of  a  Messiah 
who  was  literally  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  was 
more  slowly  surrendered.  After  His  resurrection,  they 
put  the  anxious  question:  "Wilt  Thou  at  this  time, 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"'  That,  as  they  imagined 
was  the  end  and  aim  of  His  reappearance.  It  was  the  goal 
towards  which  their  eyes  were  directed.  With  these  ideas 
and  aspirations,  it  was  natural  that  thoy  should  dwell  with 
eager  interest  upon  His  teaching  relative  to  His  second 
coming.  Then,  If  not  before,  the  glory  of  the  Mesdah 
would  be  fully  displayed.  This  event  was  naturally  the 
object  of  their  fond  anticipation.  They  stood  gazing  up 
into  heaven.  Their  yearning  for  the  absent  Ivord  mingle*! 
itself  with  their  conviction  that  the  Messiah's  work  was 
incomplete  until  there  should  be  a  stupendous  manifesta- 
tion of  power  in  connection  with  it.  Every  hour's  delay 
of  His  coming  was  a  painful  postponement  of  a  wish  that 
pined  for  its  fulfilment.  The  day  could  not  be  distant 
>  Acui.  6. 
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wbea  eveiy  eye  woald  behold  His  glory ;  when  th^ 
would  rejoioe  oDce  more  io  Hia  visible  preseDce.  This  ex- 
pectation is  expressed  by  all  of  the  Apostles  in  terms  which 
&irly  admit  of  no  other  interpretation.  It  is  foui^d  in 
Paul{Rora.xiii.ll,12;lCor.vii.29,31;x.ll;Phil.iv.5; 
1  Tim.  vi.  14).  It  b  true  that  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  Paul  cautions  those  to  whom  he  is  writing, 
against  the  notion,  which  had  caused  no  little  f^itatioD 
among  them,  that  Christ  was  to  appear  immediately  (it  2, 3)> 
bat  his  language,  at  the  same  time,  implies  that  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  is  not  tar  off;  the  preliminary  signs  were  begin- 
ning to  be  seen  (ii.  7, 8).  The  same  expectation  is  expressed 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.x.25,  37);  in  the  Epis- 
tle of  James  (v.  3,  8) ;  in  the  Epistles  uf  Peter,  (1  Peter  iv. 
7,  2  Peter  iii.  3);  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (ver.  18),  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  John  (ii.  18),  and  in  the  Apocalypse  (i.  1, 
iii.  11,  zxii.  7,  12,  20).  To  put  any  other  constructjon  on 
these  passives,  as  if  the  Parusia  to  which  they  refer,  were 
anything  else  than  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord  to 
Judgment,  would  introduce  a  dangerous  license  in  interpre- 
tation, and  one  which  might  be  employed  to  subvert  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.* 

Under  the  general  expectation  of  the  Apostles,  mistakea 

>  Prof.  Lightfbot,  on  (he  Phtlippiant,  commenling  on  ch.  it.  S,  mji : 
"The  nMmeaeof  the  Lord's  Adrenl  isMMgned  ua  reuon  for  patient 

forbeannoe.    So  Bimilarlr  in  St.  James,  v.  8 The  expresMon, 

6  Khpto!  lyrt^  b  the  Apmtle'a  iratchword.  In  1  Cor.  ivi  an  Aramuc 
eqaivalent  it  given,  Mapdv  add,  whence  we  ma;  infer  thai  it  was  a  hmil- 
iar  form  of  reo^ilion  and  warning  in  the  early  Chuich.  Compare 
Barnab.  j  21  ■  •  ■  -  See  '^'°  ^"^  "'■  31.  1  Peter  It.  7."  Meyer,  on 
Bomaoi  xiii.  11,  inyB:"4''ur7pia,daa  ManadieU,  that  ia,  thought  of  in 
tta  perfection,  •■  it  comes  in  throngh  the  Pai^a,  which  Panl,  in  com> 
mon  with  the  whole  A  poRtolic  Church,  conceived  of  as  near  and  to  pome 
darinff  the  lifetime  of  that  Kenention.  Compara  PhiL  iv.  6;  1  Peter 
it.  7." 
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though  it  might  prove  to  be  ia  the  one  particular  of  Ume, 
there  lay  a  fundameDtal  truth.  The  Apostle  Paul,  speaking 
(^  transgressions  of  tbe  people  of  God  uucler  theold  dispensa- 
tion, s8yB(lCor.  z.  11):  "They  are  written  for  our  edmoai- 
tionnpon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  " — of  the  ages,  the  last 
times  of  the  world's  history — "are  come."  On  this  pas- 
sage, Neander  remarks :  "  He  regards  the  6nal  catastrophe 
as  near,  and  all  the  early  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
having  been  recorded  as  an  admonitory  example  for  the 
last  time.  In  this  view,  the  Apostle  was  warranted,  even 
though  he  held  the  Last  Time  to  be  much  shorter  than  it 
was  to  be.  Christian!^  is  tbe  goal  and  end  of  all  earlier 
revelations,  and  no  other  revelation  follows  upon  it. 
Herein  is  the  right  given  to  the  Christian  to  consider  him- 
self as  the  goal  to  which  Revelation,  in  the  whole  previous 
OODTse  of  its  development,  points  and  ministers,"  ' 

When  we  turn  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  we  find,  in  ^e 
first  place,  that  the  time  of  the  Seooad  Advent  and  con- 
gommatioti  of  the  kingdom.  He  declares  to  be  not  a  subject 
of  Revelation,  That  day  and  hour  were  known  neither  to 
man  nor  angel,  iior  to  the  Son,  but  to  the  Father  only 
(Matt  xxiv.  36  ;  cf  Mark  xiv.  32).  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  passage  should  be  understood  as  relating  solely  to  tbe 
predse  point  of  time — the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  hour 
of  the  day — when  the  event  in  question  was  to  occur.  The 
meaning  may  be  that  the  time  in  general  was  known  only  ■ 
-  to  God.  This  ia  said  in  an  unequivocal  form,  in  the  words 
of  Christ  to  the  Apostles,  at  a  later  day  :  "  It  is  not  for  you 
to  know  the  times  and  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put 
in  His  own  power  "  (Acts  i.  7).  That  event  belonged  to 
those  future  things  into  which  human  curiosity  might  not 
pry.  They  were  to  be  learned,  in  particular  the  date  of  their 
oocarrenoe  was  to  be  ascertained,  only  as  the  pUn  of  Provi- 

» OormUterbrirfe,  p.  164. 
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dence  should  be  unfolded  to  human  eyes  in  actual  histoiy. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  the  Apostle  Paul  utters 
recommendations  whicii  were  prompted  by  his  expectation 
of  the  Second  Advent  as  near,  he  disclaims  for  them  the 
authority  derived  from  inspiration,  and  attaches  to  them 
no  higher  sanctioa  than  may  be  warranted  by  his  own 
judgment  as  a  man.'  Whatever  he  may  hope  and  may 
tliink,  he  does  not  claim  to  know  with  certainty  what  has 
not  been  revealed,  or  to  issue  injunctions  upon  divine  au- 
thority which  have  no  higher  source  than  his  own  personal 
convictions. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  much  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ  which  implies  a  moral  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  world,  to  extend  through  a  long  period  of  time.  This 
is  the  impression  made,  for  example,  by  the  general  tone 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  should 
gather  from  the  words  of  Christ,  on  various  occasions,  that 
an  influence  has  been  set  at  work  which  is  gradually  to 
permeate  society.  He  compares  the  future  effect  of  Chrb- 
tianity  to  that  of  leaven,  which  by  degrees  assimilates  to 
itself  the  mass  in  which  it  is  deposited.  It  is  hidden  in 
the  dough,  it  is  obscure,  insignificant  in  quantity,  but  by  a 
slow  and  silent  operation  it  spreads  through  all  the  mea- 
sures of  meal  in  which  it  is  placed.  He  compares  Chris- 
tianity, also,  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed — the  least  of  all 
seeds — which  grows  into  a  tree  afFording  lodgment  to  the 
birds  of  the  air.*  Tlieae  illustrations  point  to  something 
directly  opposite  to  a  speedy,  abrupt,  miraculous  termina- 
tion to  be  put  to  the  moral  progress  of  Christian  truth. 
In  the  same  vein,  Christ  likens  Himself  to  the  farmer  who 
sows  the  seed,  and  leaves  it  to  spring  up  in  its  own  time 
and  way, — first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
com  in  the  ear,^  He  bade  the  Apostles  go  forth,  and 
*  1  Cor.  Til.  26.  ■  Matt  ziii.  31,  32.  ■  Mark  17.  28. 
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pre&ch  the  Gospel  to  all  cationa.'  He  foretold,  as  Mat- 
thew relates,  that  many  would  come  from  the  East  aud 
from  the  West — irom  all  quarters  of  the  Gentile  world 
— and  find  admission  into  His  kingdom.  In  the  Parable 
of  the  Wedding  Feast,  He  warned  Ilia  hearers  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  be  the  signal  for  the  wide 
dtSuNon  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.'  The  messen- 
gers are  to  go  to  the  highways  and  the  hedges  to  procure 
guests  for  the  Feast.  In  the  Parable  of  the  House- 
holder/ the  husbandmen  who  kill  his  son,  are  to  be 
themselves  destroyed,  and  the  vineyard  is  to  he  delivered 
to  other  husbandmen.  To  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Parable,  it  is  added:  "Thekingdomof  God 
shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  thereof,"  At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom  will  pass  over  from  the  Jewish 
theocracy  to  the  Christian  Church.  These  are  among  the 
proofs  that  Christ  anticipated  a  gradual  progress  of  tbe 
Goepel  on  the  earth,  to  be  continued  after  the  Jewish  ni^ 
tioD  had  been  broken  up. 

Nevertheless,  the  Apostles,  as  we  have  seen,  cherished 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  Lord  would  soon  retam, 
—an  expectation  that  was  not  extinguished  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  it  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  but  is  ex- 
pressed in  most  of  the  Fathers  of  the  second  century ;  for 
Origen,  who  died  in  254,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
surest  that  the  Gospel  by  its  own  moral  power,  through 
the  Spirit,  would  overcome  heathenism  in  the  Roman 
Kmpire. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  expectation,  which  appears  so 
distinctly  and  frequently  in  the  Epistles,  should  tinge  the 
phraseology  in  which  the  Evangelists  record  the  prophetio 
utterances  of  Jesus.     That  a  verbal  exactitude  belongH 

'  M»tt.  iiriii.  19.  '  MWL  ixU.  7-ia         •  Halt,  ui-  33-12. 
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always  to  these  reports  of  the  Saviour's  teacluDg  is  cUimed 
by  QO  intelligent  person  who  has  compared  the  Gospels 
with  one, another.  Jesus  taught  in  the  Aramaic  dialect ; 
His  teaching  was  transmitted  orally,  for  a  time,  before  it 
was  embodied  iu  a  written  form;  His  sayings  are  often 
condensed  by  the  Evangelists,  and  given  in  an  order  not 
corresponding  precisely  to  that  ta  which  they  were  uttered. ' 
The  Jews,  in  their  habitual  conceptions  and  lauguage, 
drew  a  sharp  line  of  division  between  the  pre-Messianic 
and  the  Messianic  times,  l>etween  the  present  order  of 
things  (ai^u  ohroz),  and  the  order  of  things  to  follow  the 
establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  iaidtv  ip^dftswi 
or  fiiXXfov).  This  distinction  appears  everywhere  in  the 
New  Testament.  Hence,  while  the  kingdom,  in  one 
sense,  was  present,  and  was  actually  introduced  when 
Christ  wore  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  on  the  earth 
with  His  disciples,  it  was  nevertheless  still  to  come,  lis 
full  manifestation,  and  its  consummation,  were  in  the 
future.  The  Advent  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  at  thejuno- 
tjon  of  the  two  periods,  at  the  close  of  the  present  .^kin 
(aavriXua  ro3  aioivoz).  This  phrase,  "  the  end  of  the 
world" — in  one  passage,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreira,' 
is  connected  with  the  Saviour's  death;  but  this  is  repre- 
sented as  occurring  in  the  "  last  days"  of  the  earlier  .£00. 
Elsewhere,  it  occurs  only  in  Matthew,  and  in  all  cases 
plainly  refers  to  an  event  in  the  futnre,  subsequent  to  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  *  It  refers  to  the  Ad- 
vent to  Judgment.  To  this  the  question  in  Matthew  re- 
lates :  *  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  Coming  and  of 
the  End  of  the  World" — [avutiXeta  tw  a/«»w>c)?  The 
temple,  with  the  stately  and  splendid  buildings  conneoted 

I  See  the  renwrln  of  Farrar,  L^t  </  CSmti,  pp.  25S,  260, 

<  Beb.  li.  20.  *  M«U.  ziiL  38,  40, 49,  xxiv.  3,  xxriii.  SOi 

*  Matt  xxir.  8. 
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with  it,  were  to  be  leveled  to  the  earth.  "Tell  as,"  they  . 
said,  "  when  shall  these  things  be  ?  And  what  shall  be 
the  sign  of  thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world?" 
The  ibrm  of  the  questions  indicates  that  the  two  events 
were  thought  of  as  simultaneous.  The  "great  tribulation" 
(ver.  21]  which  waa  to  attend  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is 
described,  and  "  immediately  {eiSitu;)  after  the  tribulation 
of  those  days"  (ver.  29),  the  Son  of  Man  is  to  come  to  judg- 
ment. All  these  things  are  to  be  accomplished  before  "  this 
.  generation  shall  have  passed  away ; "  the  term  (j-sutd)  signi- 
fying what  we  mean  by  generation,  there  being  three,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  in  a  century.  It  is  explained  elsewhere  by 
equivalent  phrases.'  In  Luke  and  Mark,  only  the  first  of 
the  questions  is  put  by  the  Disciples ;  but  the  Advent  to 
Judgment  forms  one  themfe  of  the  discourse  which  fol- 
lows. In  Mark  there  is  mention  of  the  unequaled  tribula- 
tion {BXiipiz)  "in  those  days"  (siii,  19),  when  the  temple 
shall  be  profaned;  audit  is  added  (ver.  24),  "in  those  days," 
"after  that  tribulation" — the  word  "immediately,"  (eS- 
0iot^)  is  wanting — the  Son  of  Man  will  appear  to  Judg- 
ment; and  "this  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these 
tilings  be  done  "  (ver.  30).  In  Luke,  the  phraseology  of 
the  discourse  varies  considerably  from  the  form  in  Matthew 
and  Mark.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  is  predicted  in  more 
definite  terms:  the  city  is  to  be  compassed  with  armies.* 
Intervening  between  its  captare  and  the  Second  Advent, 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  trampled  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles,  un- 
til "  the  times  of  the  Gientiles  " — the  times  appointed  for 
the  execution  of  the  divine  judgment  upon  the  guilty  city — 
shall  have  run  out.  But  Luke  goes  on  at  once  to  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Second  Advent,  and  adds :  "  This  generation 
shall  not  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled  "  (ver.  32). 

To  account  for  the  juxtaposition,  in  the  Synoptists,  of 
>  Matt  xvi.  2S.  *  Lake  zzi.  20. 
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the  two  events,  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the 
Parneia,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Jesus  may  have  oon- 
templated  both  of  these  events  in  the  same  prophetic  de- 
scription, without,  however,  affirming  that  tlie^  were  to  be 
contemporaaeouB  in  their  actual  occurreuoe.  *  The  ancient 
prophets  predict  the  deliveraiioe  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
and  pass  at  ouoe,  as  if  no  time  were  to  intervene^  to  the  great 
redemption  to  be  accomplished  hy  the  Messiah,  and  to  the 
prevalence  of  righteousness  and  peace  on  the  earth.  la 
the  perspective  of  prophecy,  the  intervening  space  fiides 
out  of  view.  We  are  precluded  from  attributing  this  mode 
of  vision  to  Jesus,  both  hy  our  general  conception  of  his 
clear  insight,  and  by  specific  passages  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  Nor  is  there  any  place  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament; in  which  the  agency  of  Christ  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of  as  an  advent.     Nevertheless, 

'  This  U  th»  vie*  of  some  of  the  Bblert  exegetical  gcholan  r  "  It  i» 
eanil;  eiplicable  how  iE  would  happen  that  in  the  apprehension  alid 
tepciltEon  of  such  discourses,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  hearers,  ele- 
menti  wore  blended  tot{cther,  which  Chrigt— thot^h  exhibiting  them  in 
a  certain  correspondence  to  each  other,  and  without  assigning  to  tbcnt 
apecilic  measures  of  time — neTorthelesa  kept  apart."  Neander,  Ltiai 
Jau,  p.  669. 

"  NouH  n'arons  nacun  scruple  ft  reconnUlre  que  dsM  I'ardeor  de  leur 
aUenl«  du  retour  immediat  de  Jeaum,  lis  sont  appliqae  &  ce  rctour  ce  que 
rapportait  nniqnemenl  &  la  ruine  de  Jemsalem.  Toalea  Icf  expUcatiooa 
dentinees  i.  atCenuer  cet!e  difliculte  ne  jiarviennent  qu'a  la  toaroer  fxa» 
la  fcire  disparaJtre."  De  Presseoiifi,  Jlevji  ChriM,  Son  7imp«,  Sa  vie,  Son 
Oiurre,  p.  188.    Bee,  also,  Godet'n  OommmioTy  on  Luke,  Eng.  tr,  ii.  p.  260. 

Dr.  Farrar  Mtyii :  "  The  Evangelirts  have  not  clearlj  distinguished  be- 
tween the  passages  in  which  He  (Christ)  is  referring  more  prominentlj 
to  one  tbaa  the  other  "— Ibat  is,  to  the  &I1  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  din- 
pensation,  and  to  the  End  of  the  World.  "Their  abbreviation  h  of  what 
Jesus  uttered,  and  the  sequence  which  they  gave  to  the  order  of  Ss  nt- 
terancep.  were  to  a  certain  extent  tinged  by  their  own  subjectivity — pos- 
sibly even  by  tbeir  own  natural  snpponition — that  the  second  horiion  lay 
nearer  to  the  first  than  it  actually  did  in  the  deugns  of  heaven-"  Li/a  >)f 
Ckritt,  ii.  2«a 
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that  He  should  speak,  id  the  same  diacourse,  of  two  great 
events,  homogeaeous  in  some  striking  points,  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  end  of  all  things,  the . 
prediction  of  the  last  having  a  germinant  and  typical  ful- 
fillment in  the  first,  was  natural.' 

We  find  in  the  Synoptiste,  that  He  described  the  trium- 
phant spread  of  the  Gospel  as  an  Advent^  and  in  imagety 
similartothatfoondin  tbeeschatolt^icaldJEooarse.  To  the 
High  Priest,  he  smd:  "  Hereafter" — or,  to  translate  more 
correctly — "from  this  time  onward,  shall  ye  see  the  Son 
of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven."  *  Here  was  to  bo  a  coming,  a  contin- 
uous coming,  banning  from  that  moment.  An  analogous 
use  of  like  imagery  is  seen  in  the  assurance  of  Jesus  to 
Nathanael:  "Hereafter" — from  this  time  nnw«rd — "ya 
shall  see  Heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man :" '  the  reference 
being  to  the  proo&  of  a  living  and  constant  intercourse 
with  God  on  the  part  of  Jcbiis,  which  the  Dieciple  was 
to  witness — for  example,  in  the  miracles. 

In  John's  Gospel,  there  is  no  altusiou  to  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  as  an  immediate  precursor  of  the  judgment. 
But  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  great  ef- 
fects to  result  from  it,  are  designated  as  a  Coming  of 
Christ.  *  If  Jeaua  used  this  language  as  a  description  of 
other  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom,  langue^ 

^  Banr  tVinka  lliiU  Jesnii  did  nol  pt«dict  the  downrall  of  Jenwatcm  at 
all.  He  founda  hii  opinion  on  Eer.  li.  2  seq.,  wliere  John  appeare  nol 
to  expect  the  d»truction  of  the  city,  or  Die  temple.  N.  T.  Jlirolog.,  p. 
108.  But  it  is  not  mi  clear  that  we  hare  in  this  pawage  an  ApoMolic 
teatimony  of  the  import  rappoeed,  aa  to  nautraliie  the  anthoritT  of  the 
STUoptuta  on  this  pointy  BeddM,  there  is  other  eridence  that  Je«ua 
foretold  the  downbll  of  the  temple.  See  above,  p.  342.  See  hIm  L 
Th«.  ii.  14-17.  '  Matt.  ixvi.  M.  '  John  i.  51. 

'John  liT.  18  aeq..  xtL  16,  20  »eq.;  cf.  Eph.  ii.  17. 
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closely  resembliag  that  wbidi  denoted  also  the  final  Pani- 
sia,  the  expectation  might  arise  that  this  final  Coming  was 
near  at  hand. '  It  is  not  more  remarkable  that  the  Disci- 
ples were  left  to  a  misapprehension  on  this  point  tlian  that 
they  were  left,  for  a  time,  in  a  like  error  as  to  the  perpetual 
obligation  of  the  Mosaic  ceremoaies.  The  Church,  includ- 
ing the  Apostles  themselves,  was  to  be  enlightened  grad- 
ually as  to  the  real  purport  of  the  Master's  teaching,  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  actual  course  of 
Divine  Providence.  Especially  is  it  true  of  Hia  prophetic 
utterances,  which  offered  glimpses,  for  practical  ends,  and 
under  symbolical  forms,  of  the  future  of  His  kingdom, 
the  full  meaning  of  which  time  alone  could  unveil. 

Whatever  difficulties  or  differences  may  exist  on  subor- 
dinate questions  of  interpretation,  the  proposition  stands 
firm  that  the  association  of  the  destructiou  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  last  Judgment,  in  the  manner  and  form  in  which 
they  are  connected  in  the  First  Gospel,  could  not  exist,  had 
this  Gospel  been  written  after  the  first  of  these  events  had 
taken  place.'  There  would  surely  have  been  some  explana- 
tion, some  hint  that  an  interval  was  to  occur,  in  the  room 
of  the  declarations  which  we  actually  find.  The  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable  that  this  Gospel  was  extant,  in  its  present 
form,  prior  to  A.  D.  70,  the  date  of  the  capture  of  tie  city 

'  See  Mejer,  Emng.  Mali.,  AnmeriJ:.,  p.  610  neq.,  and  Bleek'e  ludd 
and  candid  discuiBion,  Sgnopliteh.  ErH.  d.  drei  cnten  Evangtiiea,  p.  351  eeq. 
In  the  Gospel  of  John,  there  are  diirtinct  references  to  the  Comingof  Christ 
lit  the  Beeurreclion  and  Jadgment  (vi.  40,  54,  ».  28  ;  ii».  S).  But  thi* 
18  not  referred  to  u  near  (vi.  39  »eq,,  44,  54) ;  while  the  Coming, 
through  the  Spirit,  ia  dracribed  u  near  at  hand  (xiv.  15-18).  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  the  writing-  of  Paul,  none  of  the  references  to 
the  Second  Advent  is  coupled  with  Ae  dertrucIioD  of  Jerusalem  as  an 
immediate  precursor.    To  this  last  event  he  may  refer  in  1  Thees.  ii.  14-17. 

»  "  L'  liBioc  dn  premier  ^vangile  n'est  pins  ponible  apris  la  ruine  de 
Jirusalem."     Freeecna^  Jam  Otriif,  m  Vu,  etc.,  p.  201  n. 
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by  TituB.  Baur  has  attempted  to  refer  the  prediction  to 
Hadrian,  but  iu  this  lie  haa  had  little  support.  He  admits 
that  the  parallel  passages  must  relate  to  the  siege  of  Titua; 
that  the  statements  in  Luke  admit  ot  no  other  construo 
^OD.  *  But  Matthew  is  also  explicit:  it  was  the  destnic- 
tioQ  of  the  temple  to  which  the  questjoo  of  the  disciples 
was  directed.  We  obtain  then  the  result  that  the  First 
Gospel  was  composed,  in  its  present  lorm,  within  the  life- 
time of  the  disciples  and  companions  of  Christ.  This  con- 
elusion  shuts  out  the  mythical  theory,  and  every  other 
hypothesis  that  has  been  broached  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
crediting the  miracles  of  Jesus.  The  main  thing  in  the 
vindication  of  the  New  Testament  history  b  to  show  that 
we  have  contemporary'  evidence,  the  best  possible  evidence 
for  the  establishment  of  historical  facts.  There  are  other 
proofi  of  the  early  date  of  tlie  First  Gospel,  but  there  is 
none  more  adapted  to  impress  oonvicQon  upon  a  critical 
student  than  the  one  just  described. 

Thecharacter  of  the  parallel  statements  in  Mark,  although, 
as  we  have  said,  they  \'ary  somewhat  from  those  of  Matthew, 
justifies  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  date  of  the  Se- 
cond Gospel.  It  must  have  preceded  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  forces  of  Titus. 

The  phraseology  of  Luke  is  not  such  as  to  necessitate 
this  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Third  Gospel,  The 
duration  of  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  "  is  not  defined. 
Yet  here  it  is  possible  to  affirm  with  safety  that  it  was 
written  very  near  to  the  date  when  the  Soman  army  under 
Titus  captured  the  city.  The  generation  that  heard  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  had  not  passed  off  the  stage.  This  fact 
concerning  the  Third  Gospel  fixes  approximatively  the  date 
of  the  Book  of  Acts,  whirfi,  beyond  all  question,  was  com- 
posed by  the  same  author.     It  is  utterly  impossible  to  carry 

■  fiauT,  y.  T.  UmlogM,  p.  816. 
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forward  the  date  of  the  composttioo  of  the  Acta  into  the 
second  ceatury.  Like  the  Third  Qoepel,  it  is  the  produc- 
tioD  of  a  coutemporaiy  of  the  Apostles. 

John,  the  last  of  the  EvangeliBts,  whose  Gospel,  accord- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  was  written  later  in  the 
first  centur]'',  does  not  introduce  the  eschatological  discourse 
on  which  we  have  commented.  Yet  he  refers,  ia  one  place, 
to  the  Seoond  Advent,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aSbrd  some 
corroboration  to  the  ai^ument  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Christ,  after  His  Resurrection,  foretells  to 
Peter  the  martyrdom  which  that  Apostle  is  to  suffer;  and 
iu  reply  to  Peter's  inquiry  as  to  the  lot  that  was  to  be&ll 
John,  He  made  an  answer  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Apostle  was  to  survive  until  the  second  coming  of 
his  Master.  But  this  inference,  the  Evangelist  adds,  was 
without  warrant,  as  Jesus  had  simply  put  the  question,  by- 
way of  rebuke  to  Peter's  curiosity:  "If  I  will  that  he 
tarrytillleome,  what  is  that  to  thee?"  (John  xxi.  18-24). 
It  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  record  was  made 
to  remove  an  erroneous  impression  while  John  was  stJll 
living.  Had  John  died  before,  the  &ct  would,  probably, 
have  been  indicated. 

With  respect  to  the  first  three  Gospels,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  have  in  them  substantially  one  tradition — 
the  Galilean  tradition — of  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
Christ.  In  the  First  Gospel,  where  the  t^rms  connecting 
the  Jail  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second  Advent  are  most 
precise,  there  are  traces  of  a  grouping  of  the  Lord's  dis- 
courses, without  the  strict  observance  of  chronol<^.  When 
we  compare  Matthew  and  Luke,  we  find  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  both,  but  a  portion  of  the  matter  which  the  firat 
Evangelist  places  under  this  head,  is  elsewhere  distributed 
by  Luke. '    Thus  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  given  by  Luke,  in 

'  Thtki  in  Mfttthew  other  ducounH  ne  oonnected  with  the  Sermcai  on 
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conDectioD  with  aDotber  occasion,  wlien  the  Disciples  re- 
qaeated  Jesus  to  teach  them  how  to  prav,  &8  John  had  taught 
hU  followers  (Lube  xi.  1—1).  It  is  true  that  Christ  maj 
have  twice  given  to  Hia  disciples  the  same  form  of  sappli- 
cation,  each  Evangelist  passing  over  in  silence  the  occasion 
which  the  other  records ;  but  this  hypothesis  appears  less 
probable.  Id  Luke,  there  is  no  reference,  either  on  the 
part  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Disciples,  to  the  supjx»ed  &ct  that 
the;  had  already  received  irom  him  a  form  of  prayer.  In 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  there  is  a  collection  of 
parables  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  (rod,  three  of  which 
— that  of  the  pearl,  the  treasure,  and  the  net — are  wanting 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark.  Mark,  to  be  sure,  refers 
to  other  parables  uttered  by  Christ,  but  the  reference  is 
probably  to  parables  uttered  on  other  occasions.  If,  in  set* 
ting  down  the  eechatological  teaching  of  Christ,  the  first 
Evangelist,  likewise,  has  brought  together  sayings  uttered 
on  different  occasions,  there  is  a  larger  room  for  the  influ- 
ence of  personal  expectations,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  and  in  the  turn  of  phraseolc^. 

II.  We  call  attention  to  the  references  iu  the  New  Testa- 
ment  to  the  denization  and  polity  of  the  Church, 

The  Church  was  a  society,  and  as  such  had  an  external 
coherence  from  the  beginning.  But  its  form  of  organization 
was  a  thing  of  gradual  growth.  It  went  through  stages  of 
development,  not  being  prescribed  in  its  details  at  the  out- 
set, bat  taking  on  one  feature  after  another,  as  the  spread  of 
the  Christian  community,  and  new  emergencies,  prompted. 
How  far  the  changes  of  polity  in  post-apostolic  times  were 

the  Mount,  Calvii)  bi^  the  acnteneeB  to  perceiTe.  He  bsjb  ;  "  Bufficere 
enim  piis  et  modeatu  lectoribug  debet,  quod  hie  ante  ocultw  poeiUua  hc- 
beant  Bummam  doctrinte  ChrUti  collectam  ex  pluribna  et  divereis  coo- 
cioDiboH  quaram  hnc  prima  fuit.ubidebeatiludineduseruitapud  discip- 
uloi."     Opera  [Amat.  ed. )  yi.  64. 
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normal,  jnstiGed  by  the  principles  of  ChriBtianity,  is  a 
question  not  pertinent  here.  As  &r  as  we  speak  of  muta- 
tions of  polity,  we  refer  to  them  as  facts  generally  conceded, 
and  waive  special  controversies  that  are  often  connected 
with  the  subject.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  ecclesi- 
astical arrangements  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles  were  not 
precisely  the  same  that  they  were  in  the  age  that  followed, 
that  the  second  century,  in  this  particular,  was  not  an  ex- 
iV^  oopy  of  the  first. 

There  are  two  points  in  relation  to  the  polity  of  the  post- 
apostolic  period,  which  we  are  here  concerned  to  notice. 
The  first  is  the  precedence  of  a  bishop  over  the  presbyters, 
or  elders,  in  each  church.  Whether  this  arrangement  was 
effected  by  an  Apostolic  ordinance,  as  some  maintain,  or 
whether  it  arose  naturally,  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
is  a  matter  that  we  now  leave  untouched.  This  much  is 
conceded  at  the  present  day  by  competent  scholars,  that  the 
governing  body,  under  the  Apostlet*,  in  each  church,  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  or,  at  least,  until  the  latter  section  of  that  age, 
was  made  up  of  coequal  presbyters.  This  is,  also,  conceded 
that  when  we  pass  to  the  poet.-apostolic  writers,  to  the  writers 
of  the  second  century,  we  find  traces  of  that  changed  oi^- 
nization  to  which  I  have  adverted.  Polycarp  is  called 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  by  his  pupil,  Irenieus,  Polycarp  having 
been  a  disciple  of  John,  the  Apostle ;  and  Clement  is  styled 
the  bishop  of  Home ;  and  Papias  is  commonly  designated 
by  the  writers  after  him  as  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis.  It 
may  he  a  fair  subject  of  discussion  what  d^ree  of  prece- 
dence over  the  presbyters  ^va^  allowed  to  these  individuals, 
or  claimed  by  them.  Especially  may  it  be  doubted  whether 
thatprecedence,wbatever  its  nature  was, existed  universally, 
— whether  it  existed,  for  example,  in  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
at  the  time  when  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  his  Epistle,  at  Phi- 
lippi  when  Polycarp  addressed  the  Church  there,  or  even  in 
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the  Churcli  of  Rome,  to  which  ope  of  the  Igoatiao  Epistles 
is  directed,  *  But  all  candid  scholars  must  concede  that  the 
episcopal  amiDgement,  in  the  form  described,  may  be  traced 
bock  to  the  vei^  of  the  Apostolic  age,  if  not  beyond,  and 
that  early  in  the  second  century  it  had  become  widely  estab- 
lished. The  shorter  Greek  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  pro- 
bably genuine.     If  we  accept  these,  or  even  the  three  Syriac 

.  Epistles  of  this  Father— the  three  which  are  found  in  a  Sy- 
riao  version,  and  ta  the  form  in  which  they  stand  there — we 
must  allow  that  the  precedence  of  the  bishop  was  an  estab- 
lished feature  in  the  polity  of  the  churches  of  Autioch  and 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century. 
There  is  nothing  to  contradict  this  supposition.  Irenieus, 
who  wrote  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  knows  of  no 
different  organization  of  the  Church  as  having  ever  existed. 
He  even  erroneously  speaks  of  the  elders  who  bade  adieu  to 
Paul  at  Miletus  as  being  the  bishops  of  the  churches  about 
Ephesus.*  The  bishop  is  called  a  presbyter  by  Irenaeus,  but 
the  presbj-tcr  is  not  called  a  bishop.  As  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, vestiges  of  the  original  identity  of  the  two  terms  and 
offices  have  mostly  disappeared ;  and  Irensaus,  it  should  be 
observed,  was  a  youth  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
The  next  point  to  be  mentioned  concerning  the  second 
century,  is  the  prominence  of.  questions  relating  to  ec- 
clesiastical government.  As  the  territory  and  members  of 
the  Church  were  enlarged,  as  persecutions  became  more 
formidable,  and  as  hereeies  and  divisions  arose,  more  at^ 
tention  was  directed  to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  discipline. 
Whether  tendencies  of  thought  within  the  Church  itself, 
that  did  not  conduce  to  the  interests  of  a  pure  Christianity, 
especially  the  rise  of  a  sacerdotal  theory  of  the  ministry, 

.  may  not  have  acted  in  the  same  direction,  is  an  inquiry 
^  Theae  points  itc  coiuidered  in  ch.XTii.of  this  work. 
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whicli  ire  have  no  oocasioo  here  to  pursue.  Of  the  general 
fact  of  the  iucreasiag  promineace  of  purely  ecclesiastical 
arrangemeDts,  after  we  cirosa  the  boundaries  of  the  second 
century,  there  is  no  dispute. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  New  Testament,  iM^nntng  with 
the  Gospels.  Here  we  find  scarcely  any  refereaoes  to  the 
matter  of  church  ot^anization.  The  very  word  "chorch" 
(ixxbjaia)  occurs  but  twice,  and,  in  both  instances,  in  the  * 
Go3|iel  of  Matthew.  The  first  passage  is  the  declaration 
to  Peter,  iu  his  character  of  a  confessor  of  the  &ith  in  the 
Son  of  God :  "  On  tJiia  rock  will  I  build  my  church  '* 
(xvi.  18).  The  second  is  the  direction  to  report  the  oBence 
of  a  brother  disciple  to  the  "  church,"  in  case  he  paj-s  no 
heed  to  private  admonition  (xviii.  17).  The  term  cor- 
responding to  "church"  (or  ixxX^aia)  was  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  denoting  the  congr^ation 
of  the  people,  Christ,  in  these  passages,  simply  indicates 
that  His  followers  are  to  be  united  in  a  community  with  mu- 
tual responsibilities, — a  conimuDity  which  its  enemies  will 
not  be  able  to  destroy.  Had  the  Gospels,  or  either  of  them, 
been  produced  in  the  second  century,  it  is  improbable  that 
all  foreshadowings  of  the  later  ecclesiasticism  would  have 
been  excluded  from  them.  The  state  of  things  which  these 
authors  found  about  them  would  have  been  thrown  bacb, 
in  some  of  its  distinctive  features,  into  the  earlier  period,  or 
would,  at  least,  have  left  some  traces  upon  tlie  narrative.  In 
the  book  of  Acts,  we  have  a  record  of  events  occurring  in 
the  Apostolic  age.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Author , 
pves  no  account  whatever  of  the  first  institution  of  the 
eldership,  the  first  appointment  of  elders  in  the  church. 
This  office  appears,  iu  the  course  of  the  narrative,  as  an  ei- 
isting  feature  of  the  polity  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  ' 
of  the  church  at  Antiooh ;  but  of  its  introduction  the  writer 
has  nothing  to  say.    A  later  writer,  casting  his  eye  back 
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QpOQ  the  Apostolic  age,  would  have  been  &r  less  likely  to 
p6S9  over  a  &ct  of  this  nature.  But  this  point  is  of  less 
moment.  What  is  the  actual  polity  of  the  Church,  aa  de- 
scribed by  the  Author  of  the  Acts  ?  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  iu  miud  now,  not  format  statements, 
but  incidental  allusions.  We  find  then  that  Luke  knows 
of  no  distinction  between  the  bishop  and  the  elder.  The 
terms  are  used  indiscriminately.  Apart  from  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Apostles,  the  eldership  is  the  highest  governing 
office.  He  describes  the  interview  of  Paul  with  the  elders 
of  the  Epheeian  church,  at  Miletun,  and  he  styles  them,  or  re- 
ports Paul  as  styling  them,  "bishops."'  ''Take  heed  to 
yourselves,  aad  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  bishops" — "overseers"  it  is  rendered  in  our 
version.  As  before  remarked,  this  is  so  ftr  removed  irom 
the  conceptions  of  Irenieus,  who  was  born  as  early  as  about 
A.  D.  130,  and  from  the  Church  constitution  with  which  he 
had  been  familiar  from  childhood,  that  he  imagines  the  elders 
at  Miletus  to  have  been  bishops  in  the  later,  more  restricted 
meaning  of  the  titla*  The  term  "bishops"  b  used  by 
Luke  in  an  entirely  unstudied  way,  and  it  is  connected 
with  no  explanation,  as  it  might  have  been,  had  he  been 
writing  at  a  time  when  the  constitution  of  the  Church  had 
been,  in  this  particular,  modified.  It  is  obvious  that  when 
he  wrote,  the  organization  of  the  Church  had  not  reached 
the  form  which  it  began  to  assume  at  the  close  of  the  Apos- 
tolic f^,  and  which  had  spread  iar  and  wide  early  in  the 
second  century.  The  episcopate,  of  which  Ignatius,  as 
early  as  about  110  a.  d.,  makes  so  much,  and  which  Ire- 
nfeus  and  his  contemporaries  connect  with  the  ApoetJes,  did 
not  yet  exist 

The  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  is  recognized  in 
the  same  way  throughout  the  New  Testament  writings. 
>  Ada  xz.  17  Beq.  >  Xir.  Hnr.,  III.  ut.  2. 
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It  is  the  "  bishops  and  deacons  "  of  the  Church  at  Philippi, 
in  connectioo  with  the  other  members,  that  Paul  and  Tim- 
othy address.*  There  are  two  classes  of  officere,  and  the 
higher  wear  the  episcopal  title.  In  writing  to  Timothy, 
Paul  states  the  qualifications  of  "  bishops"  and  "  deacons," 
with  no  mention  of  any  intermediate  office  (1  Tim.  iii.lseq.- 
V.  8  seq.).  Peter  offers  an  exhortation  to  the  elders  of  the 
churehes  of  Asia  Minor,  that  they  should  dischai^  faith- 
fully the  episcopal  duty  (^imaxoTrouvTsz)  committed  to  them.' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  passages  indicate  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  which  was  known  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers.' 

Moreover,  what  is  said  of  the  functions  of  the  different 
officers  of  the  Church,  shows  the  early  period  to  n:hich  these 
writers  belong.  These  functions  did  not  remain  exactly 
the  same.  New  prerogatives  and  duties  were  gradually  at- 
tached to  the  several  offices.  This  is  not  so  marked,  for  a 
considerable  time,  with  reference  to  the  office  of  deacon. 
Yet,  early  in  the  second  century,  an  important  dignity  is 
ascribed  to  the  deacons  by  Ignatius,*  although  they  did 
not  preach.*  Originally  they  were  almoners  of  the  Church's 
bounty.  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  informs  us  that  their 
business  was  to  "  serve  tables  "  (Acts  vi.  2).  They  were  to 
distribute  alms  to  the  itoor  and  sick.  They  probably 
waited  upon  the  table  at  the  Feasts  of  Love,  and  at  the 
Lord's  Supper  which  was  commemorated  in  connection  with 
them.  But  nowhere  in  the  New  Teataraent  is  there  any 
intimation  that  a  higher,  or  a  different,  official  duty  be- 
louged  to  them.     If  they  preached,  it  was  not  in  the  charao- 

»  Phil.  i.  1.  '1  Peter  t.  2. 

'  The  Apocsln>w  io  no  exception,  u  the  "tmgelg"  do  not  denote 
biahopa-    See  Lightroot,  Fhilippiaa*.  197  aeq. 

*  Gpistl.  ad.  IVoU.  ii',  lii.,  ad.  Magn.  t\.,  ad.  Smym.  vii. 

*  See  Bingham'*  Aiiti^iiHi**,  xiv.  ^  {  1. 
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ter  of  deacoDS,  or  ia  virtue  of  holding  thia  office.  The  office 
of  presbyter  did  not  remain  unchanged.  Like  the  correa* 
ponding  office  in  the  synagogue,  it  was  originally  a  ruling 
function.  At  the  outset,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  elders 
were  chosen  with  primary  and  express  reference  to  teach- 
ing ;  much  less  that  they  were  exclusively  empowered  to 
fulfill  this  work.  Paul  counts  the  elders  who  labor  "  in 
word  and  doctrinet"  that  is,  who  teach,  worthy  of  special 
esteem  (I  Tim.  v.  17).  This  passage  implies  that  the  elders 
might  not  all  engage  in  teaching.  Yet,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  the  same  persons  are  designated  "  pastors 
and  teachers"  (Eph.  iv.  11) ;  and  Paul  enumerates  (1  Tim, 
iii.  2)  among  the  qualities  of  a  bishop  that  he  should  be 
"apt  to  teach."  We  see,  from  these  passages,  how  the 
teaching  function  came  by  degrees  to  be  associated  with 
the  office  of  presbyter,  as  a  necessary  element.  In  the 
period  when  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were  written, 
the  office  is  ripening  into  that  form  which  it  afterwards 
wore.  No  writer  of  the  a^  immediately  following  that  of 
the  Apostles,  would  think  of  specifying  the  ability  to  teach 
as  a  desirable  quality  in  a  presbyter  or  bishop,  as  if  £he 
office  might  be  bestowed  on  those  not  exercising  or  possess* 
ing  this  gifl. 

On  the  whole,  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  which  are 
brought  to  light  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  histories,  belong  ta  an  earlier  era,  a 
lower  stratum,  than  those  which  discover  themselves  in 
the  writers  of  the  second  century. 

III.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  heretical  parlies 
which  sprang  up  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  bearing  of 
these  phenomena  on  the  determination  of  the  date  of  the 
New  Testament  books. 

The  two  formidable  perversions  of  Christianity,  against 
which  the  Church  had  to  struggle,  were  the  Ebionitic  or 
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Jadaiung,  and  the  Qoostic.  The  former  emanated  from 
the  Jewish  side,  and  would  have  amalgamated  Chrietianity 
with  Judaism,  convertjng  the  Churoh  into  a  Jewish  sect. 
The  latter  was  the  fruit  of  speculation,  largely  irom 
heathen  sources,  and  would  have  turned  the  Church  into  a 
philosophical  school,  and  confounded  the  Grospel  in  a 
strange  union  with  other  religions,  and  with  speculative 
systems  alien  to  its  nature.  The  great  battle  of  the 
second  century  was  with  the  Gnostics,  whose  various 
leaders,  with  their  difierent  Bobemes  of  doctrine,  are  fully 
delineated  on  the  pt^es  of  Irenseus,  and  by  his  pupil 
Hippolytus.  The  precise  date  of  the  Ebionitio  separa- 
tion, when  the  Judaizers  formed  themselves  into  distinct 
oi^nizations  at  war  with  the  Church,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine with  certainty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  by  Titus,  and  the  events  of  the  Jewish 
war,  tended  to  precipitate  this  result.  The  drift  of  events 
was  such  as  to  force  those  who  had  clung  to  the  Mosuo 
observances  to  a  choice  between  the  abandonment  of  them 
and  a  coalescence  with  the  Gentile  churches,  or  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  schism  and  isolation.  H^;esippns,  the 
old  Jewish-Christian  historian,  who  wrote  not  fer  from  A. 
D.  ISO,  makes  the  first  oatbreaking  of  heresy  and  division 
in  the  Jerusalem  Church  to  have  occurred  on  the  death  of 
Simeon,  the  successor  of  JamRS,  in  A.  D.  108. '  Whatever 
mistakes  may  stand  in  connection  with  this  statement,  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  for  calling  in  question  the  chrono- 
logical datum.  Justin,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  which 
was>written  not  long  after  the  decree  of  Hadrian,  forbidding 
Jewish  worship  in  Jemsalem — that  is,  not  long  after  a.  d, 
135 — was  acquainted  with  both  branches  of  the  Jadaizing 
&ction,  the  Nazarenes,  and  the  stricter  Ebionites.  * 

>  EujiebiiM,  ff.  E.,  ill.  32. 

»  Did.  c.  Trypho,  48,  48.    See  below,  p.  49a 
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Gnosticism,  however  obscure  and  varied  ia  eome  of  the 
{oTias  which  it  assumed,  was  marked  by  certain  distinct 
features.  It  was  the  o&pring  of  a  partly  practical  and 
partly  speculative  tendency,  now  the  one  element,  aad  now 
the  other,  having  the  preponderance.  The  desire  to  pry  into 
the  mystery  of  creation  and  the  mystery  of  evil,  was  one 
prevailing  characteristic  of  this  heresy.  Evil  was  associated 
with  matter.  Hence  matter  was  cut  off  from  any  relation 
to  the  Supreme  God,  This  was  one  corollary ;  and  as- 
ceticism which,  by  a  natural  oscillation,  might  pass  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  antiuomian  self-indulgence,  was 
another  consequence  of  the  view  taken  of  the  material  aide 
of  our  being.  Gnosticism  boasted  of  a  "  wisdom  "-— 
yvwaiz — peculiar  to  its  votaries;  a  higher  insight  into  divine 
things.  This  was  its  first  note.  It  would  thus  create  an 
oligarchy  of  philosophers  or  devotees.  In  this  particular, 
it  stood  upon  a  level  with  heathen  philosophy  generally, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Goepel.  Secondly,  the  Gnostics 
agreed  in  attributing  the  world  in  which  we  live  to  an 
Angel,  or  a  Demiurge,  inferior  to  the  infinite  God.  To 
bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  inefiable  One,  who  is 
elevated  above  all  contact  with  matter,  they  laid  hold  of 
the  notion  of  emanation,  and  postulated  a  series  of  beings 
standing  in  genetic  connection  with  one  another — forming 
a  chain  which  proceeded  from  the  supreme  Deity,  but  the 
links  of  which,  the  fiirther  they  descended,  were  more 
and  more  separated  from  His  pure  essence.  To  one 
of  these  lower  beings,  the  present  order  of  things,  to  which 
we  belong,  was  attributed.  He  was  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
who  was  conceived  of  either  as  carrying  out,  though  im- 
perfectly, in  partial  ignorance,  the  designs  of  the  Supreme, 
or  as  in  Satanic  hostility  to  Him.  The  end  and  goal  of 
all  as|>iration  is  deliverance  from  the  bonds  of  matter  and 
of  the  Demiurge.     The  Gnostic  antipathy  to  matter,  and 
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the  dualism  involved  in  it,  extended  its  inflneoce  to  the 
oonceplJOD  of  Christ's  person.  The  human  Jesus  was  sep- 
arated from  the  Heavenly  Christ,  so  that  in  the  room  of  a 
real  incarnation,  there  was  a  temporary  conjunction  of  the 
two.  Dovetism,  in  the  form  of  a  theory  that  He  wore  the 
mere  semblanoe  of  a  body,  was  the  final  oatcome  of  this 
method  of  speculation. 

In  Gnosticism  of  the  leas  radical  type — that  ^pe  which 
made  the  Demini^  inferior,  but  not  antagonistic,  to  the 
Saprerae  God — ^veral  phases  or  gradations  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Cerinthus,  the  first  noted  leader  in  thia  heretical  move- 
ment, was  active  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  dosing  years  of  the 
first  century.  *  He  came  from  Alexandria.  He  held 
that  below  the  Supreme  Daty  is  a  series  of  angels,  one 
of  whom,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  Most  High  God,  was 
the  Creator  of  the  world  by  whom  the  Mosaic  Law  was 
given  to  the  Jews. '  Jesus  he  held  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  With  him,  at  his  baptism,  the  heavenly 
Christ  united  Himself,  hut  continued  with  him  only  up 
to  the  time  when  His  aufierings  commenced.  With  these 
Gnostic  characteristics  were  blended  Judaic  peculiarities. 
His  conception  of  Christ  was  Ebionitic.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  included  in  hb  system  the  practice  of  circumcision 
and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  And  hia  sensnous  Chili- 
asm,  or  theory  of  an  earthly  Millennium,*  was  thoroughly 
Judaic  in  its  character,  and  ntterly  diverse  from  the  later 
forms  of  Gnosticism.     The  Gnosticism  of  Cerinthus  was 

<  Et  Cerinthui  antem  qaidBin  in  Aua  aon  ■  primo  Deo  fkctom  etae 
mandum  docuit,  red  &  TirtDle  quadam  valde  tcpanita  et  disbwte  ab  e* 
prindpaliCate,  qus  eat  mp^  uniTenn,  et  ignonutte  earn,  qui  eat  sapec 
omnia,  Deum.  Iren.,  Adr.  Hrrr.,  L  iivi.  1 :  cf.  Hippolyt.,  B^-  onm. 
Bar.,  vii.  2i,  i-  17,  TertuUian,  de  Prtaeript.,  iii. 

*  Caim,  ap.  Euseb.  S.  E.  iii.  28,  Dioajs.  Alexandr.  ap.  Euoeb.  H.  B. 
iii.2S. 
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thus,  ID  some  of  its  maio  points,  Judaic.  It  had  certain 
features  strongly  akin  to  the  characteristics  of  the  aeot  of 
Sssenes.  Whether  adherents  of  thie  sect  had  made  their 
way  into  Asia  Minor,  or  whether  the  phenomena  which  we 
have  in  mind,  sprang  up  independently,  from  a  kindred 
tendency,  it  is  clear  that  a  sort  of  Gnosticism  which  may 
be  termed  Esseniiua,  appeared  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century. 

If  now  we  go  forward  into  the  second  oentnry,  we  find 
in  the  systems  ofBasilides,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  about 
A.  D.,  125,  and  of  Valentinus,  who  came  from  Alexandria 
to  Rome  about  A.  b.  140,  an  obvions  aad  decided  advance 
upon  the  comparatively  simple  scheme  of  Ceriuthus.  The 
deminrge  is  still  the  instrument,  and  not  the  opponent,  of  the 
Supreme,  and  the  two  dispensations  are  not  yet  represented 
as  absolutely  anb^nistio  to  one  another.  But  the  pecu- 
liar Ebionitic  and  Judaic  features  of  the  doctrine  of  Cerin- 
thus  are  dropped.  A  vast  and  complicated  system  of 
super- terrestrial  beings,  of  whom  the  demiurge  is  one,  are 
called  into  exbtence. 

The  question  arises  whether  there  are  not  traces  of  Gnos- 
tjc  phenomena,  which  precede  Cerinthus, — that  is  to  say, 
which  are  less  developed  and  ouherent  than  the  dogmas  of 
this  heresiarch.  Now  such  phenomena,  gnostic  opinions  in 
the  germ,  do  actnally  appear  in  certain  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  leave  out  of  consideration  here  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles,  where  the  incipient  heresy  is  plainly  deline- 
ated and  condemned.  We  confine  our  attention  to  the 
Epistles  to  the  Coloesians  and  to  the  Ephesians.  Espe- 
oially  in  the  former  of  these  Epistles  we  find  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  censures  a  class  of  errorists  who  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church,  but  who  cherish  and  inculcate  no- 
tions evidently  Gnostical  in  their  character. '     They  pre- 

*  Compun,  Fio£  Lighifbot,  CUoMiani,  p.  S8  seq>    It  u  true  tlut  the 
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(eodeil  to  a  "  wisdom "  above  that  of  the  generality  of 
disciples. '  There  waa  an  angelology,  and  a  worship  of 
angels,  on  which  the  Apoetle  animadverts  with  severity. 
And  there  grew  out  of  the  dualistic  theory  of  these  persous 
an  asceticbm  which  Paul  likewise  condemns,  and  which  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  austerities  for  which  a  warrant 
might  be  sought  in  the  Mosaic  law.  In  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, which  was  written  not  far  from  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  in  the  region  to  which  this 
Epistle  was  sent,  the  same  &lse  speculation  ia  noticed  as  the 
source  of  an  antinomian  license.  * 

We  may  distinguish,  then,  these  three  stages  in  the  Gnos- 
tic development,  the  germinant  Gnosticism  combated  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  system  of  Cerinihus,  and  the 
subsequent  systems  of  Basilidea,  Valentinus,  and  their  fol- 
lowers. 

What  light  do  the  successive  phases  of  Gooeticism  throw 
upon  the  date  of  the  New  Testament  histories?  The  first 
three  Gospels  and  the  Acta  are  silent  upon  this  heresy. 
Bnt  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  which  on  this 
point  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  dbtrust,  the  Apostle 
John  personally  knew  and  personally  opposed  Cerinthus.* 

When  we  open  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  First  Epistle 
of  John,  we  see  that  doctrines  directly  hostile  to  those  at- 
tributed to  Cerinthus  are  emphatically  asserted.  The  re- 
ality of  the  incarnation  is  afGrmed,  and  those  who  deny 

genuineneM  of  the  Epp.  to  the  CoIobbIsub  and  the  Ephesians  has  been 
questioned  by  various  German  critics,  but  on  quite  insufficient  grounds. 
See  EeiiHB,  Otieh-  d.  heiligen  Schriflen  d.  N.  T.,  i.  107  seq.,  where  the 
proobof  the  Pauline  aathorship  are  convincinglj  stated. 

>  See  the  rererences  in  Lightfoot,  Ibid^  p.  100. 

'  Rev.  ii.  14.  20-22.     Cf.  2  Peter,  ii.  10  »eq. ;  Jude  8. 

*  Irenteas,  III.  iii.  4.  The  anecdote  of  the  Apoitle  meeting  Cerinthus 
in  a  bath,  wai  derived  from  Polycarp,  though  not  directly  communicated 
to  liensua  himself;  "  Et  Eunt  qui  audierunt  sum  dicenleni,"  etc. 
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that  Christ  lias  come-in  the  &&ih  are  deuounced  as  having 
the  spirit  of  Antichrist.  The  statement  of  the  Fathers 
that  John  had  in  mind  the  errors  of  Cerinthns  is  corrobo- 
rated hy  the  contents  of  these  writings.  Moreover,  the 
Goaception  of  Clirist  which  the  Johannine  writings  present, 
is  the  same  as  that  whiuh  Paul  held  up  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  as  an  antidote  to  the  notion  of  angelic  mediators 
with  which  the  Gnostics  peopled  the  "  pleroma.'"  The  the- 
olc^  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  of  the  Ist  Epistle  of  John, 
in  its  bearing  on  the  Gnostic  errors,  is  Just  what  we  should 
expect,  if  these  writings  were  composed,  as  the  Church  tra- 
dition affirms,  between  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians and  the  close  of  the  first  century.  On  the  contrary, 
the  internal  features  of  the  Basilidian  and  Valentinian 
schools,  belong  to  a  later  epoch ;  and  they  are  such,  more- 
over, as  presuppose  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  their 
antbors  with  the  Johannine  writings.  They  borrow  the 
ideas  and  phraseology  of  John,  and  interweave  thera,  in  a 
distorted  form,  into  their  complex  and  fantastic  creations.^ 

'  So  jnHgee  Ruch  a  critic  aa  Lipeiua.    See  hii  article  Gnont,  in  Schen- 
kel'B  Bib^l-Lexicon,  p.  501. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

THE  CBmCAIi  TREIATUEKT  OP  THE  SEW  TESTAHENT 


The  Scriptures  have  never  failed  to  manifest  their  nniqne 
and  transcendent  power  wherever  there  are  minds  at  all 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  moral  and  religious  tmth. 
There  is  no  higher  evidence  of  Inspiration  than  this  ability 
"to  find  us,"  as  Coleridge  has  expressed  it,  in  the  deepest 
wants,  the  secret  sins,  and  the  profound  aspirations  of  the 
soul.  But  while  this  effect  of  the  Bible  b  general,  the  tfao* 
rough  and  critical  study  of  the  Book  has  been  confined  to 
certain  times,  and  to  comparatively  few  individuals.  There 
were  scholars  in  the  ancient  Church.  Origen,  Jerome,  Cfary- 
Bostom,  Theodore,  Theodoret,  and  other  names  that  might 
properly  be  associated  witii  these,  stand  high  on  the  roll 
of  Biblical  students.  But  tbroiigh  the  long  period  of  the 
middle  ^es,  criticism  was  dormant.  The  scholastic  theo- 
logians were  too  ignorant  of  the  langu^es  and  of  history 
to  aocomptish  any  thing  of  importance  in  this  province  of 
study.  With  the  revival  of  learning,  the  Scriptures  be- 
gan once  more  to  be  examined  in  a  scholarly  spirit.  The 
Reformation  was  lately  due  to  this  study,  which  the  Re- 
naissance had  awakened.  Men  like  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus 
paved  the  way  for  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Calvin.  But 
at  the  Reformation,  the  Bible  was  acknowledged  alike  by 
both  the  great  parties,  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. The  conflict  between  them  turned  on  the  question 
whether  the  mediieval  system  of  doctrine  was,  or  was  not^ 
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sanctioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  farther  qaestion  vhe- 
ther  the  interpretations  decreed  by  the  Church  were  bind- 
ing on  the  individual.  Biit  when  the  authority  of  tradition 
vas  cast  aw&y,  and  the  right  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Pope 
to  dictate  the  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Books  was  de- 
nied, the  effect  must  be  to  concentrate  attention  upon  tlie 
Bible,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  studied  by  Protestants  with 
an  absorbing  earneetneas.  Religious  feeling,  with  the  in- 
tellectual awakening  that  attended  it,  could  not  &il  to 
turn  inquiry  in  thia  direction.  Yet  the  contests  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  were  mainly  doctrinal. 
For  dispassionate,  scholarly  research  upon  matters  not 
directly  involved  in  the  great  controversy,  there  was  not  so 
much  call,  nor  was  the  temper  of  the  times  favorable  for 
work  of  this  kind.  The  various  religious  parties  were  soon 
busy  in  formulating  their  tenets,  and  in  embodying  them 
in  creeds.  The  scholarship  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
was  largely  rationalistic  in  its  spirit;  but  this  betrayed 
itself  priocipally  in  the  attitude  assumed  towards  the  doc- 
trinal and  ethical  teaching  of  the  Church,  Luther, 
although  his  whole  tone,  bis  whole  philosophy  of  religion, 
was  antagonistic  to  what  is  properly  called  Rationalism, 
expressed  himself  with  characteristic  freedom  upon  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  canon,  and  to  tlte  relative  merit  of  the 
books  that  ent^r  into  it.  And  these  opinions,  he  did  not 
hesitate,  with  a  frankness  equally  characteristic,  to  intro- 
duce into  the  pre&ces  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  But 
remarks  of  this  nature  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
systems  of  Protestant  theology  in  the  period  that  ensued. 
The  Bible  having  been  made  the  Rule  of  Faith,  nothing 
was  tolerated  that  was  supposed  to  imply  any  sort  of 
blemish  in  it,  or  any  possible  doubt  as  to  what  books  really 
belong  to  it  Calvin,  notwithstanding  his  dogmatic  rigor, 
had  much  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  scholar,  and  not  seldom 
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showE  ia  hk  commeutartes  a  manly  freedom  from  bondage 
to  the  letter.  But  to  the  dietinguished  Arminian  scholars, 
Grotius,  Le  Clem,  and  their  associates,  belongs  the  credit  of 
being  pioneers  iu  direcling  the  mingled  lights  of  philo- 
logy and  history,  in  a  scientifio  spirit,  upon  the  Scriptures, 
and  upon  the  literature  of  the  early  Church.  Since  the 
.  l>cginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  from  the  time  of 
Leibnitz,  the  relation  of  science — taking  the  term  in  the 
broadest  sense,  as  the  synonym  of  knowledge  accurately 
ascertained  by  natural  means — to  the  Bible,  and  to 
Revealed  Religion,  has  been,  whether  consciously,  nr 
not,  tiie  one  principal  theme  of  philosophical  and  the- 
olc^cal  discussion.  One  branch  of  this  comprehensive 
inquiry  is  Criticism — ^tbe  investigation  of  the  origin,  au- 
thorship, and  meaning  of  the  several  books  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  credibility  of  the  history  which  it  contains. 
Germany  is  the  country  where,  for  a  century  past,  these 
studies  have  flourished  most.  That  they  are  legitimate 
and  necessary,  no  Protestant  can  deny.  Surely  the  limits 
of  the  canon,  and  the  meaning  and  credibility  of  Seriplure, 
must  be  determined  by  authority,  or  by  investigation.  Re- 
jecting the  in&llibility  of  tradition,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  determine  these  qnestions  by  historical  and 
philological  science.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  rich  contri- 
butions to  knowledge,  in  this  department,  have  been  made, 
by  the  scholars  of  Germany,  and  in  other  countries  where 
of  late  the  same  spirit  of  investigation  has  arisen.  If  there 
have  been  rash  hypotheses  without  number,  uncertified 
conjectures  presumptuously  put  forward  as  established 
truth,  speculations  of  a  Pantheistic  or  Atheistic  Rational- 
ism arrogating  the  name  of  science,  and  bending  history 
and  scripture  to  conform  to  its  theoretic  bias,  there  have 
been,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  an  exhaustive  research,  a 
patient  investigation  of  every  monument  of  the  past  that 
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oouM  throw  a  Ta.y  of  light  upon  the  Scriptures,  aud  upoa 
the  origin  of  Christianity,  aud  not  unfrequently  a  just  aad 
discriminating  Judgment,  which  have  yielded  the  moat 
valuable  fruits.  Honor  to  the  scholars  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  unwearied  effort  to  elucidate  the  docu- 
'  meuts  of  the  Christian  religion  I 

As  regards  the  credibility  of  the  Qoepel  history,  it  ought 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  modern  attack  by  Baur, 
Strauss,  Zeller  and  others,  is  founded  upon  an  ^  priori  as- 
sumption. It  is  taken  for  granted  beforehand  that  what- 
ever is  supernatural  is  unhistorical.  The  testimony  into 
which  a  miracle  enters  is  stamped  at  once  as  incredible. 
Christianity,  it  was  assumed,  was  an  evolution  of  thought 
upon  the  natural  plane.  At  a  later  day,  Strauss  fell  into 
a  materialistic  way  of  thinking,  which  rendered  him,  if 
possible,  more  deaf  to  all  the  evidence  which,  if  admitted, 
implies  the  supernatural.  From  the  point  of  view  taken 
by  the  skeptical  school,  therefore,  the  Xew  Testament  his- 
tories, BO  far  as  they  relate  to  the  wonderful  works  of 
Christ,  and  His  Eesurrection,  and  Manifestation  to  His  Dis- 
ciples after  His  death,  must  be  discredited.  But  their  prin- 
ciple, or  prejudice,  carries  the  negative  critics  &rther.  It 
must  affect  their  judgment  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
narratives  which  record  the  miracles.  It  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  if  not  quite  improbable,  that  th^se  histories 
emanate  from  Apostles,  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
The  myths,  or  the  consciously  invented  stories,  the  pro- 
duct of  a  theolf^cal  "tendency"  in  the  primitive  Church, 
cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  the  immediate  followers  of 
Christ.  Tlie  fact  that  the  New  Testament  histories  con- 
tain accounts  of  miracles,  also  tends  to  weaken  and  vitiate 
their  general  authority,  in  the  estimation  of  the  skeptical 
school.  That  is  to  say,  the  credulity  of  the  Gospel  writers, 
or  their  willingness  to  deceive,  as  evinced  in  the  supernat- 
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ural  elements  embr&ced  in  their  books,  makes  them  lees 
entitled  to  trust  in  their  record  of  ordinary  events  into 
which  the  miracle  does  not  enter.  Such  are  the  conse- 
quences, the  lineal  and  actual  consequences,  of  the  prepos- 
session with  which  the  critics  to  whom  we  refer  approach 
the  New  Testament  writings.  How  different  the  posture 
of  those  who  put  no  such  ban  .upon  the  supernatural,  but 
whose  minds  are  open  to  recc^ize  a  divine  and  miracu- 
lous element  in  the  origination  of  Christianity' I  This 
diversity  ia  well  set  forth  in  a  passage  of  Neander,  in  which 
he  ia  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  Paul  on  the  road  to 
Damascus :  "  A  trausactioa  like  this,  from  its  very  nature, 
will  never  admit  of  being  proved  in  a  way  that  is  unicer- 
aaSy  convincing.  In  order  to  be  rec<^nized  in  its  reality, 
it  ia  requisite  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  from  a  certain 
point  of  view.  Whoever  is  a  stranger  to  this,  must  of 
necessity  struggle  against  admitting  the  tact.  In  truth,  for 
history  in  general  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  mathematical 
demonstration :  &ith,  trust,  is  always  called  ioto  requisi- 
tion in  the  rec<^nition  of  historical  truth.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  is  adequate  ground  for  it,  or  more 
that  challenges  doubt.  The  decision  depends  upon  the 
understanding  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  whole  province  to 
which  they  belong.  The  provocation  to  doubt  is  the 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  nature  of  the  transactions  in 
question,  and  of  the  peculiar  province  to  which  they  per- 
tain, ia  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the'tibserver,  and  the  leas 
these  transactions  arc  capable  of  being  Judged  by  the  stan- 
dard to  which  he  is  accustomed,  and  from  the  circle  of 
experience  &miliar  to  him.  Still  more  is  the  remark  ap- 
plicable to  transactions  which  follow  another  law  tUan  that 
of  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  in  which  a  sapemat- 
ural  element  is  involved.  Whoever  thinks  that  everything 
must  be  explained  by  natural  kws,  being  resolved  to  rect^ 
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nise  nothing  supernatural,  and  is  forced  to  take  this  ground 
by  bis  whole  philosophical  system,  will  feel  himself  com- 
pelled to  refer,  also,  the  history  of  Paul's  conversion  to 
those  common  laws  of  nature,  and  to  deny  away  evetything 
that  opposes  them.  It  woald  be  in  vain  to  dispute  with 
.  him  about  special  points  where  the  underlying  principle  of 
bis  whole  theory  has  predetermined  the  course  of  his  in- 
quiry and  its  results.'" 

Connected  with  the  uoeoientifio  assumption  first  noticed, 
other  assumptions  were  adopted  by  the  Tubingen  school 
which  are  equally  unsound.  It  was  assumed  that  Christ- 
ianity is  an  evolution  of  thought  according  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Hegelian  logic,  where  it  is  held  as  a  law  that  a 
doctrine  in  an  undeveloped  form  must  divaricate  into  two 
oppoeites,  to  be  recombined  afterwards  in  a  higher  unity. 
Thus  it  was  assumed  that  FauHnism,  and  the  sharply  de- 
fined Judaizing  system  attributed  to  Peter,  were  the  an- 
tagonistio  types  of  opinion  which  sprang  out  of  the  seed  of 
doctrine  planted  by  Christ,  and  which  were  reunited  in  the 
old  Catholic  Theology,  the  evangelical  l^alism  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  second  century.  The  primitive  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself,  was  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  Ebionitism,  and  was  described  by  the 
Tiibingen  critics  in  such  a  way  as  to  stand  in  no  percepti- 
ble genetic  relation  to  the  system  of  Paul.  This  contracted 
idea  of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  which 
finds  no  real  link  of  connection  between  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  is  a  prolific  source  of 
errors  in  the  Tubingen  school.  The  Tiibingen  theory  can 
be  supported  only  by  making  the  Grospels  the  creations  of 
a  doctrinal  or  speculative  tendency,  conceived  of  as  shaping 
and  coloring  fitcts  to  suit  its  own  ends.  When  brought  to 
the  test,  this  theory  of  the  Gospels  breaks  down  signally. 
1  Pflauz.  n.  Leit.  d.  Eirdie,  i.  IBL 
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The  First  Gospel,  the  Judieo-Cliristian  Qospel,  as  it  is 
pronounced,  coatoius  a  variety  of  passages  in  which  the 
catholic  features  of  Christianity  are  set  forth  most  impres- 
sively, sometimes  in  striking  agreement  with  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  Paul.'  The  homage  paid  by  the  heathen 
IMagi  to  Christ  is  one  of  tlie  first  incidents  which  it 
records  (ii,  1—11).  The  supplanting  of  the  Jews  by  the 
lieathen  is  even  implied  in  a  declaration  quoted  from 
John  the  Baptist  (iii.  9).  Mark,  to  which  the  Tubin- 
gen critics  ascribed  a  late  date,  and  a  neutrality  between 
the  opposing  tendencies  which  is  the  result  of  an  avoid- 
ance of  extremes  already  developed,  is  not  only  wrongly 
placed  by  them  chronologically,  but  does  not  sustain 
this  character  of  purposed  neutrality  which  is  attributed 
to  it.  Nor  does  the  Gospel  of  Lake  submit  to  the 
Procrustean  bed  which  is  framed  for  it.  It  contains 
passages  not  a  few,  which  a  theol(^ical  partisan  of  the  cha- 
racter with  which  the  Author  is  credited  could  never  have 
introduced.  The  contents  of  each  of  these  Gospels  forbid 
the  assumption  of  a  doctrinal  purpose  operating  in  tlie 
manner  claimed,  and  vindicate  their  character  as  honest 
histories.  This  is  not  the  conclusion  of  any  extreme  school 
of  opinion;  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  critics  like 
Holtzmaun,  Reuas,  and  Mangold,  who  on  many  questions 
of  criticism  and  of  theology  are  at  a  wide  variance  fix)m 
traditional  opinions.  "Our  Matthew,  is  to  be  sure,  written 
by  a  Jewish  Christian  for  Jewish  Christians ;"  "  but  he 
has  given  ua  no  Jewbh  Christian  doctrinal  product  (ten- 
denz-Bchrift)."  *  "  The  words  of  Jesus,  quoted  in  Mat- 
thew, which  form  the  doctrinal  kernel  of  the  book,  are  not 

'Mutt  HIT.  14.  iiTJii.  19,  vui.  12,  XT.  1  seq.,  Txi.  28.  33;  xin.  40, 
xiiii.33;  ii.  IG  leq.,  zii.  8,  ziii.  31.  Ct.  Essays  on  the  Sapemat.  Origin 
ef  OhristianUy,  p.  213-215,  and  Beam,  OeseJi-  d.  Kntig.  Schrifi.,  p.  195. 

*  Muigold  in  Bleek'a  EM.,  pp.  942^  843. 
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selected  id  the  slightest  degree  from  that  poiot  of  view  " — 
that  of  the  Palestinian  Jewish  Christianity — "  but  go 
bej'ODd  it  in  a  hundred  places,  and  bespeak  so  much  the 
more  the  faithfulness  of  the  tradition."'  Mark  has  de- 
cidedly outgrown  Judaism,  "but  no  dogmatio  tendency 
can  on  this  account  be  saddled  upon  his  Bepresentatiou 
of  the  Gospel  history,  as  long  as  it  is  not  shown  that 
Christ  Himself  did  not  rise  above  Judaism,  and  that 
the  Jewish  Christian  Matthew  looks  upon  Christianity 
as  a  development  within  the  limits  of  Judaism."'  In 
Luke  "  not  only  does  the  history  of  Jesus  get  in  gen- 
eral no  other  significance  than  in  Matthew ;  nowhere  does 
the  design  betray  itself  to  set  aside  or  to  overcome  an 
imperfect  religions  understand  in  g  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
there  occur  numerous  words  and  acts,  dtawn  from  the  gen- 
eral tradition,  which,  when  literally  taken,  rather  bear  on 
them  a  Jewish  Christian  tone.  But  here  it  will  be  nearest 
the  truth  to  affirm  that  not  a  party  feeling,  but  the  most 
independent  historical  research,  or,  if  one  prefer  it,  a  thirst 
lor  the  fullest  possible  information,  has  collected  t(^ether 
the  matter."  '  As  far  as  the  first  three  Gospels  are  con- 
oemed,  the  impeachment  of  their  historical  credibility  by 
the  imputation  of  a  theological  bias,  or  a  partisan  doctri- 
nal end,  to  their  authors,  has  been  utterly  overthrown  on 
the  field  of  criticism.  The  book  of  Acts  is  of  a  piece  in 
this  req>ect  with  the  Third  Gospel.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  there  will  not  eventually  be  as  great  a  degree  of 
concurrence  in  &vor  of  the  historical  credibility  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  against  the  hypothesis  of  a  thcolt^cal 
"tendency"  creating  or  warping  facts  for  its  support. 

The  school  of  which  Strauss  ia  the  most  &mous  repre- 
sentative, have  carried  on  their  war  against  the  Evangel- 

'  B«TiBs,  p.  194.         '  Mangold,  p.  342 ;  cf.  Holtzmauu,  p.  384  aeq- 
'  Beuas,  p.  212. 
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ists  hy  sophistical  means.  The  Eum  has  been  to  convict 
the  Goepels  of  incoDsi8ten<7  and  contradiction  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  them  untrustworthy,  and  to  render  the 
life  of  Jesus,  beyond  the  most  general  outlines,  utterly 
obscure  aud  uncertain.  One  of  the  Evangelists  b  used  to 
dbprove  thestatement.  of  another ;  and  the  second,  in  turn, 
is  impeached  on  the  authority  of  tbe  first.  The  first  Life 
of  Christ  by  Strauss,  his  principal  work,  is  full  of  exam- 
ples of  this  circular  reasooing.  But,  besides  this  transpa- 
rent vice  of  logic,  in  tbe  treatment  of  the  details  of  the 
bbtory,  there  is  a  flagitious  disr^ard  of  the  sound  and 
acknowledged  principles  of  historical  criticism.  Variations, 
however  innocent,  are  magnified  into  an  irreconcilable  discor- 
dance. Peculiarities  in  the  narratives,  such  as  occur  iu 
the  most  authentic  historical  writers,  are  imputed  by  Baur 
and  his  followers  to  contrivance.  All  who  pursue  histori- 
cal studies,  all  who  take  notice  of  testimony  in  courts,  or 
even  of  ordinary  conversation,  know  how  many  occasions 
there  are  for  varying  the  form  of  a  narrative,  besides  a 
want  of  knowledge,  or  of  honesty  in  the  narrator.  The 
desire  of  brevity  leads  to  the  modification  of  the  features 
of  a  transaction  in  the  report  of  it.  To  give  prominence  to 
one  element,  or  aspect,  of  the  story,  the  order  of  circum- 
stances may  be  changed.  For  the  sake  of  making  an  event 
intelligible  to  a  particular  person,  or  class,  or  to  givo 
graphic  force  to  the  account  of  it,  something  may  have  to 
be  added  or  subtracted.  Thus  a  diverai^  of  form  may  be 
produced,  which  yet  involves  no  error.  An  unknown  cir- 
cumstance may  be  the  missing  link  which  unites  testi- 
mony that  is  apparently  discordant  Tbe  justice  of  these 
remarks,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  Straussiau  method  of  criti- 
cism, are  best  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  ordinary 
history.  As  one  instance,  we  may  refer  to  two  passages, 
in  the  last  volume  of  tbe  elder  President  Adams's  Letters, 
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which  were  written  with  an  iDterval  of  lees  than  a  year 
between  tbem  : — 


(A.)   To  WUli&in  Tudor. 

<tiiiHCT,(  Jiins,  ISIT. 
Mr.  Otia,  BOOD  after  mj  earliest 
acqniintance  vith  him,  lent  me  a 
iaaucary  of  Greek  ProBod7,  of  hia 
own  collection  and  compositioo,  a 
work  ofprofbund  learning  and  great 
labor.  I  had  it  lix  months  in  mj 
posBCBsion  before  I  relumed  it. 
Sioce  mj  return  from  Europe,  I 
asked  hia  diiughler  whether  ahe 
hod  found  that  work  among  her 
fkther'a manuscripts.  Sheanswered 
with  a  countenance  of  woe  that  you 
majmoreeaiiilyimagiaethanl  can 
describe,  that  "she  had  not  a  line 
from  her  father's  pen ;  that  lie  had 
ipent  much  time,  and  taken  great 
pains  to  collea  together  all  hia  let- 
ters and  other  papers,  and  in  one 
of  hia  unhappy  moments,  commit- 
ted them  all  to  the  flames."  I  have 
used  her  own  eipreaBiona. 


Suppose  that  theae  two  narratives,  instead  of  being  from 
the  pen  of  a  modern  writer,  had  been  found  by  a  critic  of 
the  Straussian  type  in  the  Goapels,  the  first  of  them  being 
in  one  Evangeiist,  and  the  second  io  another.  What  a 
field  for  suspicion  I  What  confident  hypotheses  sliould  we 
have  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  question  I  We 
should  be  told  that  document  B  is  a  product  of  exaggeratioQ, 
founded  on  the  simple  story  in  A.  The  "  countenance  of 
woe,"  in  A,  m  turned  into  '*  eyes  uplifted,"  and  a  "  parox- 
ysm of  grief,"  in  B.  The  reply  of  the  daughter  is  broken 
up  into  separate  parts  for  "dramatic  effect."  The  ciroum- 
stanoethat  "pamphleta"  as  well  as  "letteis"  and  "papers" 


(B.)    To  H.  HUea. 

Qdikct,  11  June,  IBIS. 
After  tny  return  from  Europe,  I 
asked  hia  daughter  whether  she  had 
found  among  her  lather's  manu< 
BcriptH  a  ireatiso  on  Greek  Prosody. 
With  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  grief,  she  cried,  "Oh  I 
sir,  I  have  not  a  line  from  my  fa- 
ther's pen.  I  have  not  even  hia 
name  in  his  own  handwriting." 
When  she  was  a  little  calmed,  I 
asked  her,  "  Who  hns  hia  papers? 
where  are  IheyT"  She  answered, 
"They  are  no  more.  Tn  one_of 
thofte  unhappy  dispositions  of  mind 
which  distressed  him  after  his  great 
misfortune,  and  a  little  before  his 
death,  he  collected  all  hia  papers 
and  pamphlets,  and  committed 
them  to  the  flames.  He  was  aevo- 
ral  days  employed  in  it." 
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are  meDtioned  among  the  things  destroyed,  is  an  addition 
from  the  iancj-  of  the  second  writer.  The  general  view 
83  to  the  relation  of  the  two  documents  is  confirmed  be- 
yond a  question  by  the  fact  that  tfie  destruction  of  the 
papers  is  said  in  A  to  have  been  accomplished  in  "  one  of 
hia  unhappy  moments,"  while  B  makes  it  the  work  of 
"several  days."  A,  makes  the  collection  of  these  ma- 
terials for  the  fiames  occupy  a  prolonged  period ;  B  thinks 
that  the  impression  would  be  more  startling  to  represent 
the  conflagration  itself  as  long  in  duration.  But  why  does 
B.  omit  the  statement  that  the  book  of  Prosody  had  been 
"  six  months  "  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  at  a  previous 
time?  Obviously,  because  the  disappointment  at  its  de- 
struction would  be  softened  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Adams  had  already  perused  the  work ;  apd  this  would 
clash  with  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  B.,  who  will  paint 
the  calamity  in  the  liveliest  colors.  We  appeal  to  any  one 
who  is  conversant  with  modern  critical  works  upon  the 
Gospels,  if  tliis  representation  is  not  a  fair  parody  of  the 
procedure  of  the  skeptical  school  in  their  handling  of 
them.  As  it  happen?,  in  the  present  case,  we  know  that 
both  documents  are  from  one  hand,  the  hand  of  a  writer 
of  scrupulous  veracity.  The  same  fact  is  narrated  in  tho 
one  briefly,  in  the  other  more  in  detail.  Both,  considering 
the  compass  of  each,  and  the  end  for  which  they  were 
written,  are  accurate.  When,  in  the  first  letter,  Mr 
Adams  says  that  he  has  "  used  her  own  expressions,"  he 
does  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  giving  everj'thing  that 
she  said,  or  the  precise  order  in  which  her  answers  were 
spoken. 

Let  the  reader  take  up  any  important  event  in  ancient 
or  modern  history,  which  has  been  described  by  several 
writers,  even  in  cases  when  they  were  eye-witnesses,  and 
not  unobservant  or  dishonest,  and  he  will  find  variationa 
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in  matters  of  detail,  which,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  might 
disappear,  were  the  whole  transaetion  preseoted  to  our 
view,  and  which,  m  any  event,  do  not  affect  the  substance 
of  the  narrative. 

The  death  of  Cioero  is  described  by  Plutarch  and  Ap- 
pian,  and  is  noticed  also  by  Dion  Cassius,  Livy,  and 
others.  We  set  in  parallel  oolumns  the  two  principal 
accounts ; — 


Pluttroli,  Vila  Oieeroni*. 

.were  come  with  &  biuid  of  soldiers, 
Herennim  a  centnrion,  and  Popiliua 
[L«iu]atribiiiie  whom  Cicero  hid 
ibnnerlj  defended  when  proBecuted 
Itir  the  marder  of  hU  &ther.  Fiod- 
ing  the  doora  shut,  they  broke  them 
open,  ud  Cicero  not  appearing,  and 
thorn  within  Ba;rins  they  knew  not 
where  he  wm,  it  is  itated  that  a 
yoath,  who  had  been  edacHted  bj 
CS«n>  in  the  liberal  arti  and  ed- 
ences,  an  emancipated  slave  of  hia 
brother  Quintua,  Pbilologw  bj 
name,  informed  the  Uibnne  that 
the  liller  was  on  its  way  to  the  Hea 
through  the  cloee  and  sliad;  walkn. 
The  tribune,  taking  a  few  with  him, 
lan  to  the  place  where  he  was  to 
come  onL  And  Cicero,  perceiving 
Herennius  running  in  the  walks, 
commanded  biaeervantBtogetdown 
the  litter;  and  nCroking  hixchin,  aa 
he  need  to  do,  with  his  left  hand,  he 
looked  Bteadfaatlj  npon  hia  mnr- 
deiere,  hia  person  covered  with  dust, 
hio  beard  and  hur  nntrimmed,  and 
his  face  worn  with  tronblea.  So  that 
the  greateat  part  of  thcee  that  stood 
bj  covered  their  fitces  whilst  He- 
renniua  slew  him.     And  thus  was 


Applan,  dt  BellU  Civ.  IT.  zix.  xx. 
Wliile  now  many  people  ran 
about  here  and  there,  inquiring  if 
Cicero  had  been  seen  anywhere,  and 
I  some,  out  of  good-will  and  compu- 
aion  for  him,  said :  "  He  has  already 
sailed  and  is  out  upon  the  sea,"  a 
shoemaker,  a  client  o(  Clodios,  the 
moat  bitter  enemy  of  Cicero,  pointed 
out  the  right  wair  to  L«nas,  the  cen- 
turion, who  had  a  few  soldiera  with 
him.  LnuaH  hurried  after,  and,  at 
the  sight  of  the  servants,  whom  he 
saw  to  be  of  a  greater  number  than 
his  following,  and  prepared  for  re- 
sistance, made  nse  of  a  soldier's 
slratogem,  and  called  out :  Centu- 
nana  who  are  behiad,  haaten  foi^ 
ward  I  By  this  means  the  servants, 
under  the  idea  that  more  were 
coming,  were  struck  with  a  panic 
((tarairJjiyTCToii),  And  Lmnaa,  al- 
though he  had  once  gained  a  cause 
by  the  aid  of  Cicero,  dra^ng  hia 
head  out  of  the  litter  severed  it  from 
the  body,  or  rather,  Irom  want  of 
akill,  aawed  it  off,  since  he  struck 
the  neck  three  times.  At  the  maae 
time  he  cut  oS  the  hand  with  which 
Cicero  had  written  those  speeches 
gainst  Antony  as  atyraut,  to  which, 
after  the  example  of  Bempethenes, 
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he  murdered,  itretdiiiig  forth  hu   he  gave  the  nune  of  Philippics. 

Deck  out  of  ihe  litter,  bdDg  now  in 

his  Biztj-fourth  jear-    Herennius 

cut  aS  hii  head,  and,  b;  AntoDy's 

commuid,  hla  bands  also,  b;  which 

the  Philippics  were  written;  for  bo 

Cicero  Myled  those  orations  he  wrote 

sgainat   Antonj,  and  so   [hey  are 

called  to  thia  daj. 

It  will  be'  observed  that  Fltitarch  states  that  it  was  a 
freedtoan  of  Quintus,  named  Pbiloli^s,  who  told  the  par- 
sners  of  Cicero  what  path  he  had  taken.  Appian,  on  the 
other  hand,  eays  that  it  was  a  shoemaker,  a  client  of  Clau- 
dius. Plutarch  (with  whom  Livy  agrees)  says  that  Cicero 
stretched  his  head  out  of  the  litter;  Appian  says  that 
Lsnas  pulled  it  out.  Plutarch  aaya  that  Herenuius 
cut  o£F  the  head ;  Appian  that  it  waa  done  by  Lienas, 
awkwardly,  in  three  blows — by  sawing  rather  than  cut- 
ting. Plutarch  says  that  his  hands  were  cut  off,  and 
Livy  that  the  head  was  fastened  to  the  rostrum  between 
the  two  hands.  Appian's  statement  is,  that  the  hand  was 
cut  off  which  had  written  the  Philippics, — that  is,  the  right 
hand,  Appian  states  that  the  servants  of  Cicero  were  dis- 
mayed by  the  shout  of  Lffiuas,  which  implied  the  presence 
of  a  strong  foroe  near.  But  PIntarch  informs  us  that 
Cicero  directed  the  litter  to  be  set  down;  and  Livy  adds  to 
this  that  he  commanded  the  bearers  of  it  to  make  no  resist- 
ance.' Dio  states  not  only  that  it  was  Lsenas  who  cut 
off  the  head,  but  that  he  kept  the  skull  near  to  a  gar- 
landed image  of  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
credit  of  the  deed.* 

That  memorable  scene  in  Englbh  history  when  Oliver 

'  ''  Satis  conatat ipsum  deponi  lecUcam  et  quietoa  pati  qnod 

fois  iniqaa  cogeret  joMiHe."    Fragment,  ad.  lib.  czz-,  ap,  Seneca,  Aio- 

>  Hist.,  iItU.  la 
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Cromwell  dispersed  the  Long  Farliament,  and  locked  the 
door,  lias  been  described  by  Whitelocke,  Algernon  Sidney, 
and  Ladlow,  the  two  former  of  whom  were  present,  and 
the  last,  who  waa  in  Ireland,  derived  his  information  from 
eye-witnesses.  There  are  variooa  points  of  difference  in 
these  three  narrations.  For  icatance,  Whitelocke  says  that 
Cromwell  led  a  file  of  musketeers  in  with  him,  leaving  the 
rest  at  the  door  and  in  the  lobby.  Ludlow  says  nothing 
of  the  introduction  of  the  soldiers  into  the  room  where  Uie 
house  was  sitting,  until  they  were  summoned  in  by  Crom- 
well's order.  Whitelocke  says  that  Col.  Harrison  rose  and 
took  the  speaker  by  the  arm ;  Ludlow  that  he  put  his  hand 
within  the  speaker's  hand,  and  in  this  way  aasbted  him  out 
of  the  chair.  These  and  other  differences  are  enough  to 
furnish  a  hostile  critio  with  the  means  for  a  plausible  attack 
upon  the  credibility,  if  not  of  the  main  event,  of  the  lead- 
ing circumstances  attending  the  event.  Yet,  whoever  will 
recur  to  Mr.  Carlyle'a  or  Mr.  John  Forster's  description, 
will  see  that  we  are  driven  to  no  such  unsatia&ctory  oon- 
olneion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unwarrantable  and  bllacions  than 
to  raiae  doubts  reapeo^ng  a  whole  transaction  on  account 
of  real  or  seeming  discrepancies  that  relate  to  a  single  fea- 
ture of  it.  It  is  a  controverted  question  who  commanded 
the  American  forces  at  Bunker  Hill.  Some  have  said  that 
it  waa  FresGott,  others  have  said  that  it  was  Putnam. 
Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  whether  it  was  the  one,  or 
the  other,  or  neither,  or  both,  this  discrepancy  in  oontem- 
porary  or  later  accounts,  proves  nothing  agunst  the  reality 
of  that  occurrence  which  we  call  the  Battle  of  Bunker's 
HUl.  The  preliminaries  and  main  events  of  that  engage- 
ment have  been  correctly  reported.  The  difference  in  the 
writers  as  (o  who  was  the  commander,  may,  perhaps,  be 
adjusted,  without  the  ascription  of  an  actual  error  to  any 
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of  the  autliorities  on  wbich  -we  depend  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  event.  Yet  diversities  of  no  more  significance  have 
often  been  made  a  pretext  for  itnpeaobing  the  trustworthi- 
nese  of  the  Gospel  hietorianB,  and  denying  the  reality  of 
the  various  transactions  which  they  record. 

There  is  thus  a  proper  sphere  for  the  Harmonist.  A 
consecutive  narrative,  and  one  as  complete  as  the  materials 
at  our  command  render  it  possible  to  construct,  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  must  be  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  four 
Gospels;  just  as  a  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age  must  rest 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  book  of  Acts,  and  the  Epistles 
studied  in  connection  with  it.  The  prejudice  against  the 
Harmonists  as  a  chiss,  which  prevails  widely  even  among 
scholars  who  have  no  disposition  to  reject  the  supernatural 
elements  of  the  evangelical  history,  has  its  origin  in  extra- 
v^ances  of  harmonistic  writers.  An  extravagant  con- 
ception  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration  as  related 
to  tbe  historical  writings  of  the  New  Testament  has  charac- 
terized this  school.  The  inspiration  of  the  Evangelists,  in- 
stead of  having  its  effect  in  an  elevation  of  mind,  and  in  spi- 
ritual insight,  has  beep  thought  to  secure  an  impeccability 
of  memory,— to  operate,  like  the  demon  of  Socrates,  in  a 
negative  way,  and  by  holding  them  back  from  Uie  slightest 
inaccuracy,  to  furnish  a  giiarant)'  for  the  absolute  correct- 
ness of  all  the  minutite  of  the  narrative.  This  perfection 
of  memory  and  judgment — which  Dr.  Arnold  says  would 
imply  the  transference  of  divine  attributes  to  men — has 
been  considered  an  attribute  of  the  Apostolic  o£Bce.  As 
three  out  of  the  five  histories  in  the  New  Testament  were 
not  written  by  Apostles,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  rela- 
tion of  Mark  to  Peter,  and  of  Luke  to  Paul,  gives  an 
Apostolic  authority  to  these  non-apostolic  Evangelists. 
'That  the  second  and  third  Gospels,  and  the  Acts,  were  ever 
submitted  to  Apostles  for  their  revision  and  sanction,  is  a 
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propositioa  which  do  enlightened  scfaolat  would  venture  to 
affirm.  We  find  that  Luke,  in  the  prol(^ue  of  the  Gos- 
pel, does  not  assume  to  write,  as  Councils  of  the  Church 
have  sometimes  done,  Sancio  Spiriiu  diotanie;  bat  he  in- 
vites con6denoe  on  the  ground  of  ^his  means  of  getting 
knowledge,  and  his  diligent  investigations.  Some  of  the 
evangelical  historiaas,  Luke  certainly,  make  use  of  prior 
documents,  written  memoranda  from  other  soiiroes.  The 
Apostles  themselves  claimed  credence  for  the  story  which 
tfiey  told,  because  they  were  telling  what  they  had  seen  and 
beard.  The  number  of  the  twelve,  aft^r  the  defection  of 
Judas,  was  filled  up  by  the  choice  of  Matthias,  that  another 
witness,  a  companion  of  Christ,  who  had  heard  His  teach- 
ing, and  seen  His  works,  might  be  provided  (Acta  i.  21, 22). 
We  find  that  the  Apostles  limit  their  testimony  to  the 
period  of  their  personal  acquaintance  with  Christ;  the  first 
thirty  years  of  His  life — with  the  exception  of  a  few  inci- 
denta  relating  to  Hia  infency  and  boyhood  which  were 
gathered  ap  from  oral  sources—being  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  laws  that  determine  the  credibility  of  history  am  re- 
spected in  the  composition  of  the  sacred  books.  Contem- 
porary evidence  is  furnished ;  and  the  departures  from 
this  practice  are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 

The  effect  of  the  Harmonistic  assumption,  when  applied 
in  the  concrete,  is  to  lead  to  a  mechanical  combination  of 
two  or  more  relations,  where  a  sound  historical  critJcism 
would  make  a  choice  among  diverse,  and  commonly  unim- 
portant, particulars,  or  rectify  in  such  points  the  stat«nient 
of  one  Evangelist  by  the  apparently  fuller  information  of 
another.  Thus  in  the  accounts  of  the  denial  of  Peter,  there 
is  not  a  precise  accordance  as  to  localities.  With  regard  to 
the  second  denial,  Mark  says  that  the  same  maid  (^  n:tu3iaxfj) 
put  the  question  to  whicli  he  responded ;  Matthew  says, 
"another  mud;"  while  Luke  makes  it  "another  man" 
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(Irepo^ — Bc,  dfdpwJKK,  ver.  68).  Thie  is  a  trifling  diver- 
gence. It  is  a  case  where  a  narrstor  might  not  wieb  to 
be  held  responsible  for  a  strictlj  accurate  statement.  But 
tbe  older  Harmooists,  who  conceived  that  the  Evangelists 
must  have  written  with  the  precision  of  a  notary  public, 
felt  it  necessary  to  avoid  these  variations  by  assuming  that 
Peter's  denials  reached  the  number  of  nine  or  ten ;  although 
lis  to  the  main  &ct  that  they  were  three  in  number — by 
which  it  is  meant  that  there  were  no  more,  as  well  as  no 
less  than  three — the  Evangelists  are  united ;  and  such  was 
unquestionably  the  real  number.  Oat  of  a  dread  to  admit 
the  slightest  inaccuracies  in  the  Gospels,  the  Harmonists 
convert  the  evangelical  history  into  a  grotesque  piece  of 
moedc. 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  both  the  mistaken,  and  the 
true,  method  of  historical  criticism  as  applied  to  the  Gos- 
pels, if  attention  is  called  to  a  few  passages  where  two  or 
more  of  tbe  Evangelists  are  compared  with  each, other. 
Look,  first,  at  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  pass  by 
questions  as  to  its  chronological  place.  Luke  makes  it  to 
have  been  delivered  after  Christ  descended  from  the  Mount 
to  the  plain,  with  His  disciples.  On  this  point,  a  recon- 
ciliation, if  one  seeks  it,  is  not  impossible ;  yet  tbe  ques- 
tion arises  at  once  whether  Luke  does  not  follow  a  diGfereut 
tradition  from  that  which  is  presented  in  Matthew.  We 
omit,  also,  the  question  whether  all  that  Matthew  connects 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — for  example,  the  Ixird's 
Prayer — ^waa  uttered  at  that  time,  or  whether  utterances 
of  Christ  on  other  occasions  are  brought  together  by  Mat- 
thew, as  we  might,  perhaps,  be  led  to  infer  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  parallel  passages  which  occur  in  other  connectioDB 
in  Luke.'  We  call  attention  to  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
course, which  the  two  Evangelists  present  in  conuooo. 
■  See  above,  p.  37S. 
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Matthew  writea :  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  and, 
"  blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness." Luke  writes:  "Blessed  be  ye  poor;"  "Blessed 
are  ye  that  hunger  now;"  aud,  as  a  counterpart,  "Woe 
unto  you  that  are  rich,  for  ye  have  received  your  conso- 
lation." The  following  are  the  parallel  pasa^es,  placed  in 
juztapositioD : — 


LCKE  Ti.  20,  21,  24,  25. 

20  And  be  lifted  up  hie  eym  on 
his  disciples,  and  said.  Blessed  be 
ye  poor:  for  yuan  is  the  kingdom 

of  God. 

21  BlesBedorcyethat  hunger  now: 
Ibr  je  ahall  be  filled.  Blessed  are 
ye  that   weep   now:    for  je  Bh&ll 


Matt.  t.  2-4. 

2  And  he  opened  bis  mouth,  uid 
taught  them,  saying, 

3  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit; 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaveii. 

4  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
Ihinit  after  righ(«oauieBa :  for  the^ 
duOIbefiUed. 


24  Bnt woeuntojon that arerichi 
for  ye  have  received  your  consola- 

25  Woe  unto  yon  that  are  fnUI 
for  ye  shall  hunger.  Woe  onto  you 
that  laugh  now  1  for  ye  shaU  mootit 
and  weep. 

Now  aa  Christ  on  that  occasion  said  one  or  the  other, 
either  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  or  "Blessed  be  ye 
poor,"  and  did  not  say  both,  we  are  driven  to  the  inquiry, 
which  is  the  mora  exact  report?  Did  Luke  abridge,  or  did 
Matthew  amplify  ?  Critics  may  differ  in  opinion  on  this 
question,  and  the  full  discussion  of  it  would  lead  us  too 
far.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  statements  in  Luke  cor- 
respond most  nearly  to  those  actually  uttered.  The  poor 
were  gathered  about  Jesus ;  their  temporal  condition — the 
hard  oircumstances  of  life — awakened  in  them  humility 
and  spiritual  longing.  For  the  reason,  partly,  that  they 
were  poor  in  purse  they  were  poor  in  spirit.     Christ  said^ 
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"  blessed  be  ye  poor,"  the  implied  condition  being  th^ 
spiritual  poverty,  which  was  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
they  flocked  after  Him,  while  the  rich  stood  aloof,  was  the 
concomitant.  Matthew's  addition  is  explanatory.  It 
guards  against  a  misunderstanding. 

Connected  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Is  the  account 
of  the  healing  of  the  Centurion's  son  : — 


Mait.  ' 


a.  6-18. 


5  And  when  Jeeua  was  entered 
into  Gaperaaumi  there  came  unto 
Iiim  a  centurion,  beseeching  him, 

6  And  uying,  Lord,  mj  servant 
lieth  at  home  aick  of  the  palaj  and 
gTievouBlf  tormealed. 

7  And  Jesus  said  anto  him,  I  will 
come  and  heal  him. 

8  The  centurion  answered  and 
said.  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that 
tbou  shonldeat  come  under  my  roof: 
hut  speak  the  word  onl;,  and  my 
servant  shall  be  healed. 

S  For  I  am  a  man  under  autho- 
rity, having  Boldleis  uoder  me; 
and  I  say  to  this  man,  Oo,  and  he 
goeth ;  and  to  another,  Cone,  and 
he  Cometh ;  and  to  my  aerrant.  Do 
this,  and  he  doeth  it, 

10  When  Jesug  heard  it,  he  mnr- 
velled,  and  said  to  them  that  fol- 
lowed, Verily  I  any  nnlo  you,  I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no, 
not  in  larael. 

11  And  I  Haynntoyon,  That  many 
shall  come  &oia  the  east  and  vest, 
and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ; 


Luke  vn.  1-10. 

1  Now  when  he  had  ended  all  his 
sayings  in  the  audience  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  eiitei«d  into  Capernaum. 

2  And  a  certain  centurion's  sc^ 
vant,  who  was  dear  unlo  him,  was 
sick,  and  ready  to  die. 

2  And  when  he  heard  of  Jesus, 
he  sect  unto  him  the  eldeia  of  the 
Jews,  beaeeching  him  that  he  would 
come  and  heal  his  servant, 

4  And  when  they  came  to  Jesua, 
they  besought  him  instantly,  say- 
ing. That  he  was  worthy  for  whom 
he  shoald  do  this : 

5  For  he  loveth  our  nation,  and 
he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue. 

6  Then  Jesus  went  with  them. 
And  when  he  was  now  not  far  from 
the  house,  the centurionBent  friends 
to  him,  saying  unto  him,  I/ird, 
trouble  not  thyself;  for  I  am  not 
worthy  that  thou  shouldeet  enter 
under  ray  roof; 

7  Wherefore  neither  thought  I 
myself  worthy  to  come  nnlo  thee : 
but  Bay  in  a  word,  and  my  servant 
ahall  be  healed. 

S  For  1  also  am  a  man  set  nnder 
authority,  having  under  me  soldiers, 
and  I  say  unto  one,  Qo,  and  he  go- 
eth ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he 
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dBrknen:  there  shall  be  veepiog 
ftnd  guaahing  of  teelh. 
13  And  JesuH  Niid  uato  the  cen- 
turioD,  Go  th;  waj;  and  u  thon 
hast  believed,  >o  be  it  done  voUt 
thee.  And  his  Berrant  wu  healed 
in  the  Belf-iame  honr. 


ml,   Do 


Cometh;  and  to  m 
this,  aad  he  doeth  il 
-9  Wbeu  Jesus  beard  these  Ihiaga, 
he  marrelled  at  bim,  and  tamed 
him  about,  and  said  unto  the  people 
that  followed  him,  I  saj  unto  70a, 
I  have  not  found  so  great  fiuth,  do. 


10  And  they  that  ireie  sent,  re- 
turning to  the  house,  found  the  ser- 
vant whole  that  had  been  sick. 
In  Matthew,  the  Centurion  comes  himself  to  Christ,  and 
presents  his  entreaty  in  person.  In  Luke,  it  is  the  elders 
of  the  Jews  who  are  deputed  on  this  errand ;  and  Luke 
repOTts  DO  interview  at  all  between  the  Centui-ion  himself 
and  the  Saviour.  Here  it  n^y  be  considered  probable  that 
the  first  Evangelist  abridges  the  tale  b^  the  omission  of  in- 
cidents that  were  familiar  to  him.  But  the  suggestion 
must  oocnr  to  the  historical  student  that  possibly  two 
separate  traditions,  differing  from  one  another  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  deputation  of  the  elders,  appear  in  the  ' 
several  narratives. 

Turn  to  a  later  part  of  the  evangelical  history.  Each 
of  the  iirst  three  Evangelists  narrates  a  miracle  of  Jesus 
at  a  gate  of  Jericho : — 


LvKS  xviii,  36-43  [ 


Matt.  ix.  29-34, 

29  And   ai   they  de-  ^"-  1- 
parted  from  Jericho,  a     35   And    it   came  to 
great  multitude  follow-   pass,   tliat   as   he   waa 
ed  him.                             come  nigh  unto   Jeci- 

30  And,  behold,  two  cho,  a  certain  blind 
Wind  men  pitting  by  j  man  rat  by  the  way 
the  way-aide,  when  they  1  aide  begpng : 

heard  th«  Jeaoa  paaaed  I    36  And   hearing  the 
by,  cried  out,  saying,   multitude  poaa  by,  he 
Have  mercy  (oi  us,  O  asked  what  it  meant. 
Lord,  tkov  Son  of  Da-      37  Andtheytoldhim, 
vid.  that  Jeans  of  Nazareth 

31  And  the  multitude ;  paaaeth  by. 


Uabe  X.  40-62. 
40  And  they  came  to 
Jericho:  andaahewent 
out  of  Jericho  with  hia 
disciples,  and  a  great 
number  of  people,  blind 
Bartimeua,  the  eon  of 
TimeuB,  aat  bytho 
highway  aide,  begging, 

4T  And  when  he  heard 
that  it  waa  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, he  began  to  cry 
out,   and  say,    Jeani^ 
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nbuked  them,  becaiue     3S  And  hecned,iS7-  (iottSoa  of  David,  haT« 

they  shonld  hold  thdr   ing,  Jesna  thtn  Bon  of  mercy  ou  me. 

peace:  but  the;  cried   David,  have  mercy  on  48  And  many  charged 

the  mora,  saying.  Have    me.  himthatheihouldh<rid 

mercy  on  w,  O  Lord,      39  And    they  which  his  peace;  buthecried 

(Aou  Son  of  David.           went    before    rebuked  the  more  %  great  deal, 

32  And    Jems  stood   him,  that    he    sbonld  Tlon  Son   of    David, 
Ktill,  and  called  them,   hold  his  peace ;  but  he  bays  mercy  on  me. 
and  said.  What  will  ye   criedBomacb  themore,  49  And  Jeeus   stood 
that  I  shall   do   unto    IVm   Sod    of   David, ,  still,  and   oommandod 
j<mJ                                 have  mercy  oq  me.  him  to  be  called.   And 

33  They  say  anto  40  And  Jesua  stood,  theycalltheblindman, 
him,  Lord,  that  our  and  commanded  him  saying  nnto  him.  Be  of 
eyes  may  be  opened.        lobebrougbttintohim;  good  comfort,  rise;  he 

34  Bo  Jesus  bad  com-   and  when  he  was  come  calletb  thee, 
passion   on  them,   and    near,  he  aaked  him,  60  And    be.    casting 
touchedtbeireyea:  and      41  Saying,  What  wilt  away  his  garment,  nwe, 
immediately  their  eyes   thou   that  I   shall   do  and  came  to  Jems, 
received  sight,  and  they   unto  theeT     And    he  51  And  Jems  answer- 
JbUowed  him.                   said,  Lord,  that  I  may  ed  and  said  unto  him, 

receive  my  ught.  What  wilt  thou  that  I 

42  And  JeeuB  said  should  do  onto  thee? 
unto  hint,  Beceive  thy  The  blind  man  said 
sight:  thy  faith  hath  unto  him,  Lord,  that  I 
saved  thee.  might  receive  my  sight. 

43  And  immediately  52  And  Jesos  said 
he  recdved  his  Hgbi,  onto  him,  Oo  thy  way; 
and  followed  him,  glo-  thy  faith  hath  made 
rifying  God;  and  all  thee  whole.  And  im- 
the  people,  when  they  mediately  he  received 
saw  it,  gave  praise  unto  hia  sight,  and  fallowed 
Qod.  Jeans  in  the  way. 

44  And  Jemt  entered 
and  passed  through  Je- 

Matthew  speaks  of  two  blind  mea ;  Mark  and  Luke  of 
one.  It  is  quite  poesible  that  there  were  two,  though  the 
(X)D7er&aUoii  of  Jesus  may  have  been  with  only  one  of 
them.  Bnt  Matthew  and  Mark  say  distinctly  that  it  wa» 
when  Christ  was  leaving  the  dty,  while  Luke  says  that  it 
was  when  He  drew  nigh  to  the  city.     Here  the  Harmo- 
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nists  have  supposed  that  Luke  refers  to  a  differeut  miracle, 
performed  earlier  than  that  recorded  by  Matthew  and 
Mark.  But  as  the  convetsation  reported  bj  all  the  writers 
is  substantially  the  same,  and  is  peculiar,  and  neither 
notices  more  than  one  event  of  this  kind  at  Jericho,  that 
method  of  reconciliation  is  commonly  abandoned.  Another 
hypothesis  is  that  Luke,  in  the  word  translated,  "  drew 
near,"  means  "loosnear," — that  is,  near,  but  on  liis  way 
out.  The  Greek  word  {ijjc;^Eiv)  is  not  absolutely  incapable 
of  such  a  rendering,  though  this  meaning  would  be  quite 
unexpected.  But  when  we  read  in  Luke,  immediately  after 
the  account  of  the  miracle;~"And  Jesus  entered  and  passed 
through  Jericho,"  with  which  is  coupled  the  statement  of 
his  conversation  with  Zaccheus,  the  critical  feeling  of  a 
scholar  repels  this  method  of  harmonizing  as  forced  and 
unnatural ;  and  it  requires  a  great  strength  of  df^matio 
bias  to  withhold  one  from  the  conviction  that  here  is  a  real, 
though  not  important,  divei^eoce.  Blind  men,  and  men- 
,  dicants  of  all  sorts,  took  their  station  at  the  gates  of  cities. 
In  the  tradition  which  came  to  Luke,  the  miracle  was 
placed  at  the  gate  by  which  Jesus  entered ;  in  the  tradition 
which  appears  in  the  other  Evangelbts,  it  was  the  gata  by 
which  he  lefl.  The  discrepancy  shows  that  there  was  no 
collusion  between  the  evangelical  historians.  It  confirms, 
rather  than  weakens,  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Many  other  diversities,  most  of  them  of  minor  conse- 
quenoe,  present  themselves  on  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  Gospel 
histories.  We  have  space  for  but  one.  The  first  three  Gos- 
pels have  always  been  understood,  and  are  almost  univer- 
sally understood  at  present,  to  place  the  Last  Supper  on 
the  evening  when  the  Jews  ate  their  passover.  It  is,  also, 
the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  exegetical  scholars — 
including  Neander,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Pressens^,  Elli- 
oott,  Wescott,  Farrar — that  John  places  the  Last  Supper 
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on  the  evening  -of  the  day  preceding  the  legal  Passover, 
and  the  crudfixion  on  the  morning  when  the  Jews  elew  the 
lamb  for  this  festival.  Jf  these  positions  are  correct, 
there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  chronology  of  the  EvangelistH 
here.  Dr.  Farrar  states  his  conclusion  thus :  "To  sum  up, 
then,  it  seems  to  me,  from  careful  and  repeated  study  of 
much  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  by  many  of  the 
best  and  most  tboaghtfal  writers,  that  Jesus  ate  His  Last 
Supper  with  the  disciples  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Ni- 
san  13,  L  e,,  at  the  time  when,  according  to  Jewish  reckon- 
ing, the  14th  of  Xisan  began ;  that  this  supper  was  not, 
and  was  not  intended  to  be,  the  actual  Pasclial  meal,  which 
neither  was,  nor  could  be  legally,  eaten  until  the  follow- 
ing evening;  but  by  a  perfectly  natural  identification, 
and  one  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  unimpor- 
tant, the  Last  Supper,  which  waa  a  quaxi-Passoverf  and 
one  in  which,  as  in  its  antetype,  memories  of  joy  and  sorrow 
were  strangely  blended,  got  to  be  identified,  even  in  the 
memory  of  the  Synoptists,  with  the  Jewish  Passover,  and 
that  St.  John,  silently  but  deliberately,  corrected  this  erro- 
neous impression,  which,  even  in  his  time,  had  come  to  be 
generally  prevalent."' 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  expressed  in  this  passage,  it  shows  how  the  prind- 
ples  of  criticism  which,  for  some  time,  have  been  almost 
unanimously  accepted  by  scholars  of  the  conservative 
schools  on  the  continent,  are  making  their  way  among 
orthodox  divines  in  England.  Bichard  Baxter,  in  his  day, 
complained  of  those  who  assert  that  the  Bible  presents  no 
signs  of  human  imperfection,  stake  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  upon  the  oorrectness  of  "  every  item  of  his- 
tory, genealogy,  number,  or  word,"  and  assert  that  every 
one  who  doubts  whether  a  single  word  is  true,  or  was  dic- 
•  Life  of  Oiria^  li.  482.    , 
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tated  hy  the  Holy  Spirit,  may,  with  equal  reason,  doubt 
the  whole  Grospel.'  "And  here,"  says  Baster, "  I  must  tell 
you  a  great  and  needful  truth,  which  ignorant  Christians, 
fearing  to  confess,  by  overdoing  tempt  men  to  infidelity. 
The  Scripture  ia  like  a  man's  body,  where  some  parts  are 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rest,  and  may  be  maimed  with- 
out death.  The  sense  ia  the  soul  of  Scripture,  and  the 
letters  but  the  body,  or  vehicle."  *  Now,  as  always,  it  is 
essential  to  remember  that  the  letter  killeth.  Concessiong 
which  the  progress  of  Biblical  criticism  renders  imperative, 
deprive  infidelity  of  its  most  available  weapon  of  attack 
upon  the  general  credibility  of  the  Grospel  history. 

In  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament  histories,  the 
ftct  must  be  considered  that  the  matter  contained  therein 
existed  for  a  time  as  au  oral  tradition  before  it  was  com- 
mitted to  writing.  It  is,  therefore,  a  I^itimate  and  ima- 
voidable  inquiry  whether  it  underwent  changes  to  which 
narratives  of  events,  and  reports  of  conversations  and  dis- 
courses are,  under  such  circumstances,  liable.  The  main 
point  is  whether  the  productive  element  was  active  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  orally  repeated  this  historical  matter, 
in  modifying  it,  especially  through  the  incorporation  with  . 
it  of  elements  unconsciously  supplied  by  the  imagination. 
The  assumption  of  such  an  agency  of  the  mythopteic  ima- 
gination, has  been  used,  as  is  well  known,  to  cast  a  general 
discredit  upon  the  Gospel  histories. 

Against  this  assumption  lies  the  known  &ct  that  the 
teachingof  the  Rabbis  was  accurately  rehearsed  and  trans- 
mitted by  their  pupils.  To  attribute  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
a  like  retentiveness  of  memory  respecting  words  and  acts 
by  which  they  were  so  deeply  impressed,  is  therefore  not 
without  a  precedent,  and  a  warrant  in  the  habit  of  their 
countrymen  at  the  time.  So  strong  and  so  definite  was  the 
'  Meth.  Theol-,  m.  o.  16,  pp.  200,  201.       •  Prtct.  Worlm,  xx.  429. 
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impression  which  Jesus  m&<ie  upon  them  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  respecting  His  actions  and  utterances  gener- 
ally, that  they  would  be  indelibly  stemped  upon  the  re- 
collection of  the  witnesses.  The  identical  words  that  Ha 
used,  must,  in  many  cases,  have  been  impriuted  upon  the 
memory. 

Moreover,  the  early  date  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels — 
which,  besides,  were  not  the  first  essays  at  recording  the 
cvaDgelical  history — ^precludes  the  assumption  to  which  we 
refer.  The  choice'  of  the  Apostles  and  their  snperinteo- 
denoe  of  the  churches  were  not  without  a  purpose  and  an 
effect.  And  before  the  Apostles  passed  off  the  stage,  the 
testimony  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving,  was  em- 
bodied in  written  Gospels.  A  question  may  arise,  here 
and  there,  respecting  a  particular  incident,  or  turn  of  ex- 
pression, on  which  critical  scholars,  not  wanting  in  candor 
or  in  faith  in  the  miraculous  element  of  Christianity,  may 
entertain  a  doubt.  The  namttives  relating  to  the  firsi 
thirty  years  of  Jesus,  not  falling  within  the  compass 
Apostolic  testimony  as  defined  by  Peter  (Acts  i.  22),  are  to 
be  judged  upon  considerations  peculiar  to  themselves.  But 
the  wholesale  rejection  of  these  narratives  on  this  account 
is  contrary  to  the  sound  principles  of  historical  criticism. 
If  here  was  ground  on  which  the  imagination  would  be 
tempted  to  dwell,  it  furnished  also  a  stimulus  to  a  sobei 
cariosity  on  the  pert  of  Christians  of  the  first  generation, 
to  ascertain  facts  respecting  Jesnn  prior  to  His  public  min- 
istry ; '  and  such  a  curiosity  might  lead  to  inquiry  among 
those  who  were  personally  cognizant  of  this  portion  of  Hia 
life. 

The  Gospels  do  not  pretend  to  the  character  of  elaborate, 

or  artistic  biographies.  They  are— especially  the  first  two^ 

feom  men  unpracticed  in   literary  composition.     They-  fiiil 

'  See  below,  p.  420  seq. 
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to  Aimish  with  strictnesB  the  chronological  oriier  of  erentft 
They  have  a  certain  (rsigtaeatary  aspect,  aa  opposed  to 
complete  and  rounded  memoira.  Anecdotes  are  lioked  to- 
gether with  no  dose  bond  of  connection.  Sayings  of  Jesus 
are  set  down,  when  much  that  He  may  have  said  in  con- 
nection with  them  is  left  Dnrecorded.  And  yet,  as  pre- 
senting an  authentic  and  a  vivid  portraiture  of  the  Person 
who  is  the  subject  of  these  histories,  it  is  probable  that 
oompositione  of  a  more  formal  character  could  not  possibly 
have  equalled  them.  The  Authors  are  lost  in  the  subject ; 
they  attempt  no  stndied  delineation  of  Jesus,  but  allow 
Him  to  stand  in  the  foreground,  and  to  speak  and  act  for 
Himself.  There  is  a  series  of  sketches,  &ithful  to  the  reality, 
linked  one  to  another  with  little  otitlay  of  art,  yet  so  that 
together  they  exhibit  the  perfect  character  and  life  in  a 
shape  apprehensible  to  the  ima^nation.  No  one  who 
reads  the  Gospels  need  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Jesna  lived  from  day  to  day,  of  the  labors  of 
mercy  which  Be  performed,  or  of  the  mode  and  substance 
of  His  teacbiogs. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

JOHN  THE  BAPnar  AND  THE   BEGINNINQ   OP    THE  MINISTET 
OF  JESUa 

Whatever  difficulties  maj  arise  respecting  details  here 
and  there  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  the  strongly  marked 
portraits  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  each  so  distinct 
and  ID  so  striking  contrast  with  the  other,  prove  the  essen- 
tial verity,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  historical  records  from 
which  our  conception  of  both  is  derived. 

The  Messianic  expectation  was  too  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  stnicture  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  ever  to  be  ex- 
tirpated. The  hopes  of  the  people  might  at  one  time  he 
directed  predominantly  to  the  general  characterisUcs  of  the 
Messianic  time,  while  the  thought  of  the  Person  through 
whom  the  great  work  of  renovation  and  victory  was  to  be 
accomplished,  might  retreat  into  the  background.  Yet  tho 
conception  of  the  Messiah  in  His  personal  character  never 
died  out,  and,  under  favoring  conditions,  burst  forth  into 
fresh  life.  But  the  more  exalted  and  holy  this  personage 
was  conceived  to  be,  and  the  more  vivid  was  the  sense  of 
moral  degeneracy  and  corruption  in  the  minds  of  devout 
Israelites,  the  deeper  was  the  conviction  that  a  preparatory 
work  must  precede  His  appearance,  and  that  a  Prophet 
must  arise  to  eSect  a  reform,  and  pave  the  way  for  the 
Messiah's  coming.  In  no  other  way  could  impending 
judgments,  which  only  waited  to  be  executed  until  the  hour 
of  the  Messiah's  advent,  be  averted.    The  expectation  of  a 
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fbrerUDDer  associated  itaelf  with  the  Prophet  Elijah.  That, 
although  he  bad  gone  from  the  earth,  he  still  lived,  and 
might  reappear,  either  to  thunder  forth  Tvaruiugs  and 
rebukes  sach  as  he  had  uttered  to  the  apostate  king  Abab 
and  the  devotees  of  Baal,  or  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  God  ID  the  rebellious  nation,  became  a  common  belief. 
The  closing  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  pen  of 
Malacbi,  were  a  prediction,  which  many  construed  in  a 
literal  sense,  that  Elijah  was  to  be  sent  "  l>efore  the  coming 
of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,"' 

The  voice  of  the  last  prophet  had  long  been  silent,-but 
many  souls  were  longing  for  the  Deliverer  to  arise,  when, 
*'  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,"  the  wild  and  thinly  settled 
region  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  Preacher 
appeared,  who  in  his  garb,  and  tone,  and  manner  of  lile, 
as  well  as  in  his  utterances,  called  to  mind  the  austere  Pro- 
phet of  Gilead  and  Mount  Carmel.  His  clothing  was  a 
rough  cloak,  or  mantle,  of  camel's  hair,  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  and  a  belt  of  skin  worn  about  his  loins;  his 
hair  was  sha^y  and  unsborn ;  his  food  was  of  the  simplest 
sort,  consisting  of  locusts  and  the  juice  that  fell  from  the 
tamarisks,  or,  perhaps,  the  honey  furnished  by  the  wild 
bees  of  that  sombre  and  desolate  r^ion,  where,  lilce  monks 
of  later  ages,  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  No  doubt  the 
disciples,  who  were  more  or  less  closely  attached  to  him, 
followed  his  example  as  well  as  precept,  when  thoy  fasted 
often.*  The  "city  of  Judah,"  where  John  was  born  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  Jutta,  but  was  not  improbably  He- 
bron, the  raty  where  was  the  sepulchre  of  Abraham,  the 
city  which  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  in  which 
David  (X)mmenced  to  reign.  He  was  of  priestly  descent, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  four  and  twenty  ^milies  who  min- 
istered in  regular  order  in  the  temple,  the  son  of  parents 

'  MaL  IT.  5.  6.  'Lukev.  S3,  M«rk  ii.  18, 
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who  had  consecrated  him,  accordiug  to  the  rule  presoibed 
for  Nazarites, '  to  a  life  of  ahstemiousness  and  devotion. 
How  long  he  had  lived  as  a  hermit  before  he  began  to 
collect  disciples  around  htm,  and  to  made  his  voice  ring  in 
theearsof  themnltitude,  we  have  no  means  of  determiniug. 
His  honesty,  fearlessness,  and  humility  are  his  most  con- 
spicuous traits.  Here  was  not  one  clad  "in  soft  clothing" 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  kings'  houses.  *  Here  "was 
no  reed,  shaken  hy  the  winds ;"^  but  an  inspired  soul, 
liberated  from  all  dread  of  man,  elevated  above  the  in- 
fluence of  se!6sh  passion,  and  himself  schooled  to  practice 
the  virtues  which  he  demanded  of  others.  Josephus,  in 
the  notice  which  he  gives  of  him,  agrees  with  dte  Gospel 
history  in  lauding  his  goodness.* 

John  can  be  identified  with  no  previously  existing  sect. 
He  differed  from  the  Essenea  in  his  outward  garb,  and  in 
requiring  hut  one  baptism,  while  frequent  lustrations  were 
a  prominent  part  of  the  Esseuian  cultus.  StJll  more  at 
variance  was  he  with  this  sect  in  the  spirit  of  his  teaching, 
where  mystical  contemplation  finds  no  place,  and  in  the 
active  and  a^ressive  character  of  his  whole  work.  Be^des 
the  Essencs,  it  is  probable  that,  in  that  corrupt  and  troubled 
time,  individuals,  disconnected  from  any  sect,  withdrew 
from  socie^  and  took  up  their  abode  in  these  barren  and 
secluded  places.  Josephus  relates  that  he  lived  for  three 
years  with  one  of  this  class  named  Banus,  who  dwelt  inthe 
desert,  and  used  no  other  clothing  than  grew  upon  trees, 
and  had  no  other  food  than  the  products  that  grew  wild, 
and  bathed  frequently  in  cold  water.  This  recluse  Josephus 
expressly  distinguishes  from  the  Essenes  and  the  other 
sects. '  In  John  there  is  no  trace  of  any  doctrine  or  ob- 
servance not  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  Old 

»  Luke  i.  15.  "  '  Matl.  ri.  8,  Luke  tU.  35. 

'  Uatt.  xi.  7,  Lukerii.  24.      *  Antiq.,  iviii.  v.  2.      '  Vita,  }  2. 
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Testameot  religion,   aad   the  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
law. 

In  hia  preaching  there  were  two  prime  elements.  "  Re- 
pent, for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  was  the  aum 
of  his  discourse.  Repentance  must  be  thorough, — no  mere 
ceremonial  purification;  but  such  an  abandonment  of  sin  aa 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  had  demanded.*  Eveiy  man,  and  every 
class  of  men,  were  to  cease  from  the  sin  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. The  soldier  was  to  abstain  from  violence;  the  tax- 
gatherer  from  extortion ;  and  every  one  was  generously  to 
help  his  neighbor.  Seeing  in  the  crowd  before  him  those 
who  belonged  to  the  ruling  class,  Pharisees  who  prided 
themselves  on  tlieir  sanctity,  and,  according  to  Matthew, 
Sadducees  also,  he  addressed  them  as  a  brood  of  vipera,  and 
demanded  to  know  who  had  warned  them  to  tiee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  Hopes  founded  merely  on  Hebrew  descent 
were  worthless.  God  out  of  these  stones — from  the  heathen, 
despised  as  they  were — could  raise  up  children  to  Abra- 
ham.* The  second  element  in  the  Baptist's  preaching,  the 
grand  motive  to  repentance,  was  the  uearness  of  the  king- 
dom. The  hour  of  division  and  of  separation  was  at 
hand  I  The  axe  was  to  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree  I 
Every  unworthy  member  of  the  community  of  God  was  to 
be  cut  off.  The  Messiah  was  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat,  and  to  bum  up  the  chaff  with  inextinguishable  fire  I 
The  baptism  of  water  was  to  be  followed  with  baptism  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fire;  for  the  penitent,  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  purifying  and  imparting  a  new  principle  of  moral 
life;  and,  for  those  who  were  evil,  immersion  in  fire."  Thus 
Him  who  was  to  come  after,  John  described  as  mightier 
than  himself,  as  One  for  whom  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to 
perform  the  most  menial  ofiQce.' 

>  Ib.  i.  16-18. 

*  Uatt.  Ui.  U.  Bee  Mejrer,  in  bra. 
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Baptism  was  something  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Jews.  The 
fimaelytEB  from  the  heathea  were  baptized.  Every  syna- 
gogue was  built,  if  possible,  near  a  stream  of  water.  Bath- 
ing, as  a  religious  act,  as  we  have  said,  was  one  of  the  note- 
worthy practices  of  the  Essenes,  The  baptism  of  John  was 
an  act  symbolical  of  repentance ;  an  initiation,  too,  into  the 
company  of  those  who  were  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Messiah. 

lodependently  of  the  Gospels,  Jnsephus  is  a  witness  to 
the  profound  impression  made  by  the  Prophet  of  the  wilder- 
ness.' Crowds  journeyed  to  hear  him,  and  to  be  baptized 
in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Jordan.  The  excitement  spread 
over  Judea,  and  the  region  east  of  the  river,  and  extended 
even  into  Galilee.  But  John  was  not  tempted  by  this  po- 
palarity  to  entertain  any  higher  idea  of  his  own  function. 
To  the  questions  of  a  deputation  of  Priests,  with  Levites  for 
tlieir  coadjutors,  who  were  sent  to  him  by  the  Sanhediim, 
he  replied  that  he  was  not  the  Christ,  was  not  Elijah,  not 
the  Prophet  predicted  in  Deuteronomy,  who  was  not  uni- 
formly identified  with  the  Messiah,  but  that  he  was  the 
Voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  summoning  the 
people  to  prepare  for  the  Lord.*  His  whole  end  and  aim 
was  to  do  the  work  of  the  herald  whom  Isaiah  hod  foretold. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  direct  connection  of  Jesus 
with  John.  Of  the  early  life  of  Jesos  we  have  no  infor- 
mation except  what  is  drawn  from  the  introductory  por- 
tions of  Matthew  and  Lnke.  Mark,  the  earliest  of  the 
Evangelists,  b^ns  with  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  John,  the  latest,  who  aims  to  set  tbrth 
the  historical  facts  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness,  and  on 
which  his  own  faith  rested.  It  is  evident  that  the  accounts 
of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus  which  are  presented  by 
Matthew  and  Luke  respectively,  were  derived  from  difi^ 
>  Antiq.,  xviiL  5.,  2.  ■  John  L  19  Mq. 
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ent  sources.  This  leods  support  to  Ijietr  credibility,  at 
least  OQ  the  poiuts  where  they  are  in  ^reemeot  with  one 
another.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mary  herself  was  the 
ultimate  sonrce  of  these  traditions.  Aft«r  the  Ascension  of 
Jesus  she  resided  at  Jerusalem.  Twice  Luke  refers  to  the 
mother  of  Jesus  in  a  way  to  countenance  the  supposition 
that  his  accounts  had  been  derived,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  her :  "  Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered  them 
in  her  heart ;"  "  but  His  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in 
her  heart."  *  Circumstances  which,  if  known  to  others, 
might  be  e&ced  from  memory  by  the  long  years  iu  which 
Jesus  dwelt  in  the  household,  giving  no  visible  sign  of  His 
Messianic  calling,  were  indelibly  imprinted  upon  her  mind. 
The  incredulity  of  the  rest  of  His  iamily  when  He  began 
His  ministry,  and  the  faith  of  His  mother,  as  evinced  at 
the  wedding  of  Cana,  when  she  prompted  Him  to  re- 
veal his  power,  are  thus  equally  explained.'  The  sup- 
position that  the  narratives  of  the  mirac^ulous  birth  and  of 
the  in&ncy  are  nothing  but  the  early  Christian  poesy  with 
which  the  imagination,  under  the  influence  of  the  ministry, 
miracles,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  invested  the  beginning 
of  Htslife,  is  exposed  to  grave  difficulties.  The  accounts 
in  Luke  unquestionably  formed  a  part  of  his  Gospel  from 
its  Srst  composition,  and  were  drawn  from  a  written,  and 
that  a  Jewish-Christian,  source;  as  the  Hebrew  diction 
which  is  still  left  upon  them  attests.  The  accounts  in 
Matthew  are  likewise  homogeneous  with  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  not  a  later  addition.  The  narratives  of  the 
miraculous  conception,  which  are  found  in  both  Luke  and 
Matthew,  the  visit  of  the  M^i,  the  slaughter  of  the  chil- 
dren at  Bethlehem,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  which  are 
found  exclusively  in  Matthew ;  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
incident  relative  to  the  shepherds,  and  the  other  prior  cir- 
»  Luke  ii.  19, 51.  » John  ii,  3,  «. 
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comstaDces  which  are  pecaliar  to  Luke,  contain,  aa  to  their 
anhstance,  Dothiug  in  itself  incredible  to  one  who  admits 
the  supernatural  in  the  mission  and  liie  of  Jesus.  And 
without  this  admission,  they  would  be  inexplicable,  re- 
garded as  nnconscious  poesy.  Considered  from  the  his- 
torical point  of  view,  these  varions  inddente,  however,  rest 
upon  a  different  ground  from  the  narrations  of  which  the 
Apostles  were  direct  witnesses ;  but  this  &ct  constitutes  no 
valid  ground  for  the  sweeping  criticism  which  rejects  all  this 
introductory  portion  of  the  Gospel  history.^  The  chrono- 
l<^ical  difliculties,  and  other  difficulties  of  that  sort,  are  no 
greater  than  generally  belong  to  a  collection  of  historical 
anecdotes,  however  authentic;  especially  where  each  of 
two  or  more  writers  introduces  certain  circumstances  not 
known  to  the  others.*  The  flight  into  Egypt  may  have 
taken  place  after  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  temple. 
Of  the  circutnstanoes  that  led  to  the  Sight,  it  may  be  here 
observed  that  they  are  not  at  all  incongruous  with  the 
savage  deeds  of  Herod  in  his  last  days.  In  his  last  illness, 
he  shut  up  the  principal  men  of  all  Judea  in  the  hippo- 
drome at  Jericho,  and  ordered  Salome,  his  sister,  at  the 
moment  of  his  decease  to  have  them  slaughtered  by  the 
soldiers,  that  there  might  l>e  wailing  afler  his  death.'  The 
silenoe  of  Josephus  respecting  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem  is 
not  more  remarkable  than  his  deliberate  silence  respecting 
everything  concerning  Jesus ;  for  the  brief  passt^  allnding 
to  Him  is  much  int^^lated,  if  not  wholly  spurious.* 
With  respect  to  whatever  relates  to  the  Messianic  ideas  of 

)  See  the  reastming  of  Neander  upon  the  improbability  tbat  tbe  atorr 
of  the  minciilous  conception  could  arise  an  a  myth  among  the  Jewa,  and 
upon  the  intrinpic  probability  of  the  other  introdnctory  uarratiTes  in 
Matthew  and  Lake.     Lebm  Jetu,  pp.  14-63. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  400. 

'  Joaephue,  Aniig.,  ivii.  8,  6.  *  Antiq.,  iviii.  8,  3. 
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the  Jews,  Joseplms,  out  of  regard  to  Roman  jealousies  and 
prejudices,  practices  the  most  discreet  reserve. 

Both  the  genealogies,  it  is  now  generally  allowed,  are  of 
Joseph,  hia  reputed  father.  The  descent  of  Jesus  from 
David  was  never  questioned,  as  it  would  have  been  if  there 
had  been  any  ground  for  doubt  on  the  point.  The  descent 
of  Mary,  likewise,  from  David,  if  not  explicitly  attested, 
is  not  excluded  by  anything  stated  in  the  Gospels.  Both 
Evangelists  unite  in  the  statement  that  Jesus  was  bom  in 
Bethlehem,  in  Judea.'  There  is  nothing  in  Matthew  to 
imply  a  knowledge  on  his  part  that  Bethlehem  was  only  a 
place  of  temporary  sojourn  for  His  parents.  It  ts  repre- 
sented that  they  chose  Nazareth  for  a  residence  to  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  Archelaus. '  Luke  is  more  full 
here.  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  association  with  a 
taxing  at  that  time,  ia  not  yet  cleared  up;'  but,  apart 
from   this   chronological   point,  the   main  fact  of  a  visit 

'CfanBtwasbom  four  year*  before  our  pTesant  era.  Herod  died  either 
A.  V- 0.750  or  751.  Buc  the  beginning  of  our  era  ia  Bynclironooa  with 
A.  V.  c.  754.  If,  as  19  probuble,  Luke  (iii.  23)  regaida  the  ISth  year 
of  Tiberiun,  as  a.  v.  c.  705,  when  Tiberius  became  joint  Emperor  with 
AugiiBlus,  thia  would  give  A.  v.  a.  750  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  since  at 
the  time  dedgnated  bj  Luke  he  was  about  30  jears  old. 

•  Matt,  ii.  22, 

•  Josepbua  states  that  Quirioua  (Cyreniun)  became  Governor  of  Syria 
A.  D.  6,  and  that  the  taiing  under  him  took  place  immediately  (a.  d.  7). 
8ee.in(i^.  xvii.  13,  5;  xviii.l,];  iviii.  2.  The  Governor  of  Syria  in 
the  last  days  of  Herod,  and  the  Governor  who  snpprexaed  the  instirrec- 
Uon  immediately  after  his  death,  wan  Quintilius  Varus  f  Joa.,  Anliq., 
xvii.  5,  2;  9,  3;  10.  9;  11,  1),  It  has  been  made  probable  that 
Quirinua  was  twice  governor  of  Syria.  For  the  evidence,  see  Schtlrer, 
N.  T.  ZeiigaeA.,  p.  161-  Upon  the  whole  mibject  (including  a  con- 
sideration of  Zampt's  theory  that  Quirinnn.  in  his  firal  governomhip 
completed  a  census  which  Varus  had  begun),  see  Mover,  Komm.  vbcr 
Saa  Evang.  Ltuxu,  (Luke  ii.  1),  and  cKpecially  Schiirer,  pp.  262-236. 
For  the  relation  of  tbequeotiontothe  credibility  of  Luke,  see  Neandcr, 
LAen  Jeaa,  p.  32  n.,  Farrar,  Lift  of  ChrUt,  i.  7,  n.  2.  For  an  ennmina- 
tionol  Ziunpt'a  theoiy,  see  Dr.  Woolsey,  Bib.  Did.,  Art,  C^miitt*. 
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of  Joseph  and  Maiy  to  Bethlehem,  iu  connection  with 
a  general  taxation,  or  enrollment,  stands  intact.  It  ia 
not  impossible  that  thej  intended  to  transplant  their  abode 
to  Bethlehem,  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
fear  excited  by  Herod  and  by  Archelaua,  On  some  snch 
hypothesis,  the  statements  of  the  two  Evangelists  might 
be  reconciled.  But,  not  to  dwell  on  these  minor  circam- 
stances,  it  is  certain  that  the  parents  of  Jesus  came  back  to 
'Nazareth;  He  was  known  as  a  Nazarene.  Four  of  bis 
brothers,  bom,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt,  after 
this  date,  are  mentioned  by  name, — James,  Joses,  Simon 
and  Judas,  of  whom  James  and  Judas,  after  the  Ascension, 
became  leading  Disciples;  and  there  were,  also,  several  sis- 
ters, married,  we  may  infer,  at  Nazareth,  since  it  is  not 
stated  that  they  accompanied  the  rest  of  the  femily  on 
their  removal  to  Capernaum.'  In  this  humble  household, 
"subject  to  His  parents,"  Jesus  "increased  in  wisdom  and 

*  Mutt  xiii.  55.    There  were  (wo  Disciplea  [n  the  number  of  (be 
Twdve,  who  bore  the  name  of  Jawen,  \iu,  James,  the  Bon  of  Zebedee, 

and  brother  of  John,  and  James  the  son  of  Alpheus.  Was  James,  the 
"  brother  of  tlie  Lord,"  who  w«a  a  sort  of  presiding  elder,  or  bishop,  in 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  Identical  with  Jatnea  the  boo  of  AlpheoB? 
Some  have  answered  in  the  ulHrinati  re,  believing  that  the  term  "bro- 
ther" in  the  designation  of  James  as  "brother  of  the  Lord,"  signifies 
coniiin.  According  to  this  view,  the  "brethTen"  of  Jesus  were  children 
neither  of  Joseph  or  Mary.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Jerome ;  biit  it 
resta  on  no  solid  fouodatiDn.  Epiphaniua  advanced  an  opinion,  in  which 
he  waB  fol  lowed  by  man/ of  the  Fathem,  that  (he  "  bretliren  "  of  Jesna 
were  children  of  Jo!ieph  by  a  former  marriage.  If  this  were  so,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  the  language  of  the  Evangelists  (Matt.  i.  25;  Luke 
ii.  7),  in  which  Jesus  is  called  the  "  6™t-bom  son  "  of  Mary.  This  mote 
naturally  implies  that  she  afterwards  became  the  mother  of  other  child- 
ren. (See  Meyer,  and  Bleek's  Synopl.  Erkl,  d.  drei  ett,  Evaiigg.,  in  loco). 
Fraf.  Lightfoot,  who  favors  (he  theory  of  EpiphaniuB  ( Gaiatiant,  p.  264), 
finds  a  decisive  argament  in  &vor  of  i(  in  John  xix.  26, 27.  John  took 
Mary  to  his  own  home.  "  Is  it  conceivable,"  it  is  asked,  "  that  oat  Lord 
would  thus  have  mapped  (he  most  sacred  tiee  of  mitnTal  aSection  V    In 
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stature,  and  in  &vor  with  God  and  man." '  "  And  tlie 
child  grew,"  Luke  also  says,  and  "  waxed  strong  " — "  in 
spirit "  are  words  interpolated  in  the  text — "  filled  with 
wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  God  was  npon  Him.'"  Both 
passt^Gs  refer  to  the  physical  aa  welt  as  mental  and  moral 
development  of  the  child  Jesus.  In  illustration  of  the 
character  of  the  child  as  thus  described,  Luke  had  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  one  deeply  interesting  incident,  the  tarrying 
of  Jesus,  then  at  the  ^e  of  twelve,  in  the  temple,  where 
He  was  found  absorbed  in  conversation  with  the  doctors, 
and  His  explanation  to  His  parents  that  He  must  be  about 
His  Father's  business ;  or,  as  the  expression  should  proba- 
bly be  understoo<],  must  be  in  His  Father's  house.  There, 
He  meant  to  say,  was  the  plaoe  where  they  should  naturally 
look  for  Him.  The  expression  involves  a  deep  sense,  too 
deep  for  Him  then  to  define  in  words,  of  His  peculiar 
calling  and  relation  to  God. 

But  it  is  implied  by  Luke  that  these  indications  of  aa 
exceptional  mental  and  religious  quality,  chiefly  impressed 
his  mother.  There  was  nothing  in  the  pure  and  blameless 
child,  either  then  or  as  He  grew  up  to  manhood,  assisting 
Joseph  in  his  occupation  as  a  carpenter,'  to  impress  His 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  His  townsmen,  with  the  idea  that  He 
was  destined  for  an  exalted  mission.  This  is  shown  by  the 
way  that  His  family  regarded  Him,  after  He  had  entered 

uiBirer  to  ibia,  it  may  be  naid  that,  on  the  mppoidCion  th&t  tbe  "  bre- 
thren" vera  childran  of  Joseph,  they  had  dwelt  long  in  the  fiimily  of 
Ifarj,  and  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  she  would  remain 
nnder  the  care  of  one  of  them.  But  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  there  may 
have  been  good  reasons  wbj  the  could  not  conveniently  take  up  ber 
abode  with  them,  whether  they  were  her  natural  of^pring,  or  her  child- 
ren by  njarringe.  The  early  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary  deprives  the  nandion,  which  ia  given  by  the  Fathera  to  the  Epipha^ 
njan  theory,  of  Che  weight  which  it  might  otherwise  have. 

•  Luke  ii.  51, 62.  »  Ver.  49.  •  Mark  vi.  8. 
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upoD  His  miDistiy,  when  tliey  suppofled  Him  to  be  out  of 
His  miad ;  *  and  by  the  incredulous  exolamatioos  of  the 
iuhabitante  of  the  town  when  He  appeared  in  their  sya- 
agogue,  ^  Nazareth  lay  in  a  green  valley  among  the 
high  hills  of  Galilee,  not  far  below  their  topmost  ridges. 
There,  at  a  height  of  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  inclosed  in  fifteen  of  those  gently  rounded  hills 
which  rise  about  it  like  the  edge  of  a  shell,  was  the  se- 
cluded village  where  Jesus  passed  the  first  thirty  years  of 
His  life.^  From  the  heights  above  the  town — "  the  brow 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was  built — "  *  there  spreads 
out  one  of  the  grandest  views  in  all  Palestine.  The  wide 
circuit  which  the  eye  traverses,  includes  on  the  south  and 
southeast,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  theatre  of  so  many 
battles ;  on  the  West,  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  while  to  the  East  and  to  the  North  rise  the  dome- 
like top  of  Tabor,  and  tlie  snowy  summit  of  Hermoo.  In 
the  midst  of  this  scene,  so  rich  in  natural  beauty,  and  in 
sacred  associations  of  historic  interest,  under  tlie  quicken- 
ing influence  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a 
household  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  godly  devotion,  whose 
members  yearly  went  up  to  the  Passover,  there  was  un- 
folded that  mind  "  lof1:y  beyond  all  human  comparison, 
whose  creative  thoughts  were  to  fertilize  the  spiritual  life 
of  man  through  all  ages,  and  whose  creative  power  sprang 
from  ite  mysterious  union  with  that  Divine  Word  which 
gave  birth  to  all  things,"  No  eminent  character  in  history 
has  owed  less  to  external  agencies.  It  is  true  that  back 
of  him  lay  the  whole  history  of  Israel,  and  that  divine 
training  which  had  stretched  over  a  period  of  two  thou- 
sand years.  But  in  his  immediate  antecedents,  when  com- 
pared with  the  circumstauces  of  otliers  in  his  own  nation, 

>  Mark  iii.  21,  John  vii.  6.  »  Luke  iv.  22.    Cf.  John  vi.  42. 

*  Bee  Stanley,  Smai  and  Foittlme,  pp.  357,  358.         *  Loke  iv.  29. 
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there  was  nothing  oat  of  which  pre-^ninenoe  could  be  pre- 
dicted. Nazareth,  apparently  for  some  other  reason  be*' 
sides  its  insignificance,  was  held  in  disesteeoi.'  In  the 
case  of  Jesus,  the  sources  of  wisdom  and  power  were  from 
within. 

Among  those  who  presented  themselves  to  John  for 
baptinm  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  brief  narratives  of 
the  Evangelists  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  whether  they 
had  ever  met  one  another  before.  If,  as  Luke  relates,  they 
were  kinsmen,  they  had  been  widely  separated,  and  John's 
manner  of  life  would  have  hindered  iutercourae  between 
them.  The  rec(^uition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  by  John, 
has  been  called  in  question  by  certain  modern  critics.'  If 
there  was  this  recc^nition,  it  has  been  asked,  why  did  not 
John  himself  join  the  company  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ? 
Why  did  he  not  publicly  proclaim  Jesus  as  the  Christ  ? 
How  shall  we  explain  it  that  John  went  on  with  his  work ; 
that  his  disciples  were  jealous  of  Jesus ;  *  that,  at  a  much 
later  day,  they  existed  as  a  separate  body,  not  included 
among  Christian  believers  f  How  shall  we  account  for  it 
that  John  himself,  when  he  heard  of  what  Jesus  was  doing, 
sent  his  disciples  to  inquire  if  he  was  in  truth  the  Christ?^ 
These  questions  deserve  an  answer.  They  present  pro- 
blems analogous  to  those  which  frequently  arise  in  the  field 
of  history,  where  our  information  is  scanty  and  fragmen- 
tary. A.  judicious  criticism,  in  such  cases,  does  not  cut 
the  knot  which  it  should  rather  seek  to  untie.  A  capital 
fact  to  be  ke^t  in  mind  is  that  John  stood  at  the  point  of 
transition  between  the  old  dispensation  and  the  new.  He 
belonged  to  the  former ;  but  foregleams  from  the  comii^ 
day  were  cast   back   upon   him.     Glimpses,  rather  than 

■  See  Smith's  Bible  Dielumtny,  Ait,  Nator^i. 

'  Haagrsth,  1. 320,  *  John  iiL  25,26. 

*  Matt  zi.  3,  Luke  tu.  19. 
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a  permanent  vision,  were  granted  him  of  the  kingdom 
which  it  was  hie  lofty  function  to  usher  in.  The  Evan- 
geliBts  anite  in  testifying  that,  in  connection  with  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  John  recognized  Him  as  the  Messiah 
for  whom  he  was  looking ;  that  Jesus  was  manifested  in 
this  character  by  a  supernatural  sign — a  dove-like  appear- 
ance, symbolical  of  the  Spirit — resting  upon  His  head.  The 
Evangelist  who  does  not  explicitly  record  the  &ct  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  but  refers  to  it  and  implies  it, '  represents 
the  Baptist  as  saying  that  he  had  not  previously  known 
Him,  but  that  he  knew  Him  throagh  the  sign  by  which  it 
had  been  revealed  to  himself  that  the  Messiah  should  be 
recognized.  Upon  the  authority  of  this  Evangelist,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  sign  in  question  was  for  tJie 
Baptist  himself,  to  qualify  him  to  give  his  testimony  to 
Jesus.  This  does  not  preclude  the  conversation  which 
preceded,  when  John  expressed  his  anfitneeB  to  baptize 
one  like  Jesus,  and  Jesus  overruled  the  objection  on  the 
ground  that  it  behooved  Him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness — 
everytliing  in  the  divinely  appointed  order. '  This  con- 
versation would  imply,  to  be  sure,  a  degree  of  knowledge 
of  Jesus,  a  perception  of  His  purity,  and,  it  may  be,  of  the 
exalted  work  in  store  for  Him ;  but  there  was  not  that  pre- 
appointed and  absolute  proof  which  empowered  John  to 
give  solemn  and  public  testimony.  In  this  sense,  he  did 
not  know  Him  prior  to  the  sign  irom  heaven.  The  essential 
truth  of  these  narrations  is  established  by  an  ai^ument  which 
is  independent  of  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  the  Evan- 
gelist '  The  baptism  of  John  was  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance for  the  remission  of  sins.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show 
that  Jesus  did  not  come,  confessing  sin,  with  stains  of  guilt 
to  be  washed  away.     He  must  have  received  baptism,  no- 

»  Jo6n  i.  32-34.  '  Matt  iu.  I4-16. 

■  C£  N«ander,  LOttm  Jtstt  (Stlied.},  pp.  88,  89. 
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der  a  difl^rent  idea,  and  with  another  iDtent.  There  must 
have  been  a  mutual  understandiug  and  a  previous  confer- 
ence between  him  and  John ;  and  thus  a  strong  anterior 
probability  is  attached  to  the  Goepel  narratives  of  this 
trausaction. ' 

To  the  Baptist  himself  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  a  full 
authentication  of  His  Messianic  calling :  it  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  kingdom.  In  reference  to  the  people, 
it  was  a  symbol  of  the  repentance  required  for  admission 
into  it.  With  respect  to  Jesus  Himself,  it  wa.s  an  inangu- 
ration  and  consecration  to  His  work.  It  did  not  signify 
that  then  for  the  first  time  He  became  aware  of  His  voca- 
tion; for  this  was  a  conviction,  thera  is  every  reason  to 
tMnclude,  that  arose  from  within,  and  was  duo  to  no  sudden 
outward  occurrence.  Nor  did  it  signiiy  that,  up  to  that 
time,  the  Spirit  was  not  with  Him.  But  that  was  the  hour 
when  in  His  inward  development  He  had  reached  the  point 
of  readiness  for  commencing  His  public  ministry,  and  when, 
through  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  He  was  to  be  qualified  for 
])erforming  the  miracles  and  other  works  belonging  to  this 
divine  calling. 

That  John  should  characterize  Him  as  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  as  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel recoftls,*  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  impossible  at 

'  At  that  sublime  moment  in  the  hiatorj  of  mankind,  when  Jesoa  met 
John  upon  tlie  buiikH  of  the  Jordan,  crilicn  who  never  err  on  the  side  of 
crednlitj,  feel  coaidrninc^  to  a()mit  something  likes  miracle.  Keim 
Ufa  of  this  event:  — "Aaf  diesen  milialhendeD,  thatcnden  enUchei- 
denden  Gott,  der  eie  sendet,  laafen  olle  ihre  Bedcn,  lumal  die  Bedcn 
Jera  EDrSck ;  unaer  hifltorinches  Gewinen  zvingt  ann  znEugcstehen,  dasa 
eie  BOB  dieeem  Bewuiwtsein  gehandelt,  nnd  unscr  Dcnken  slraubt  uch 
nicht  anznerkennen,  dam  ue  nicht  ana  irrendem  BewusHtteiQ  handeiten, 
dasn  golliiche  VeranBtaltungen  nnd  Erleuchtungen  am  Jordan  lagcrtcn, 
nnd  dass  ein  giitliicheii  Wirken  nnd  Begieren  die  griiaste  That  nnd  die 
grosste  Wendung  der  MenBcheitageechichte  begleiten  moaste,"  Ot- 
•cAve&te  Jtm,  i.  549.  '  John  i.  SO. 
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the  pointof  view  where  John  stood.  But  this  passage  from 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,  where  the  Baptist  found  the  inspired 
description  of  his  own  function  and  work,  might  occur  to 
hie  mind,  as  a  fiush  of  light,  on  an  occasion  when  he  saw 
Je;us  walking  near,  and  marked,  it  may  be,  an  aspect  of 
gentleness  in  His  mien  and  look.  Such  a  perception  might 
indicate  a  momentary  illumination  rather  than  a  fixed  con- 
ception.* The  exclamation  that  God  could  raise  up  children 
to  Abraham  from  the  stones,*  likewise  surpassed  the  ordi- 
nary Jewish  expectation. 

It  comported  with  the  humble  feeling  of  John  and  with 
his  well-defined  conception  of  the  restricted  natnrc  of  his 
own  work,  tliat  he  should  leave  the  Messiah  to  establish 
His  kingdom  in  His  own  time  and  way.  He  might 
point  a  few  of  his  disciples,  whose  minds  were  inquisitive 
and  snsoeptible,  to  Jesus ;  but,  for  himself,  it  belonged  to 
him  to  go  on  with  the  labor  appointed  for  him,  of  exciting 
the  people  to  repeotance,  and  of  making  ready  for  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  precise  nature  of  which  would  have 
been  b^ond  his  ken.  For  a  while,  the  two  Teachers 
taught  contemporaneously,  each  laboring  at  the  founda- 
tions of  the  kiugdom  in  his  own  way.  That  disciples  of 
John,  more  zealous  for  their  master  than  he  was  for  him- 
self, should  be  disturbed  when  One  whom  ho  had  baptized, 
was  drawing  after  Him  a  portion  of  the  multitude  that  had 
flocked  afl«r  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  was  not  unnat- 
nral,  nor  contrary  to  experience.  But  how  shall  we  ex- 
plain John's  own  doubt,  at  a  later  day,  after  he  had  been 
thrown  into  prison?*  This,  too,  was  not  unnatural. 
Events  were  not  taking  the  shape  which  accorded  with  any 
anticipation  tliat  he  had  been  able  to  form.  Thongb  a 
spiritual  man,  and  insisting  with  all  energy  on  righteous- 

'  Bee  above,  p.  356.  *  Malt.  iii.  9 ;  Lake  iii.  8. 

■  Matt.ii.3,  LukeTil.l9. 
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ness  as  the  essence  of  the  divine  reqairemente,  there  is  no 
reasoa  to  sappose  that  he  was  bo  much  more  eolighteDed 
than  the  diaciples  of  Jesus,  as  to  have  risen  altogether 
above  the  notion  of  an  external  theocracy.  It  is  possible, 
yet  it  13  gratuitous  to  suppose,  that  depression  consequent 
OQ  a  suspension  of  his  work  and  confinement  in  prison — 
where,  however,  his  disciples  had  access  to  him — contribu- 
ted to  excite  a  temporary  doubt  ia  his  mind.  He  was 
"  not  a  reed  shaken  by  the  winds."  Why  then  should  we 
detract  anything  from  his  heroic  constancy?  The  words 
of  Jesua  to  those  who  were  to  report  to  John  the  miracles 
which  they  had  seen — miracles  which  Isaiah  had  de3crii)ed 
as  badges  of  the  Messiah — were :  "  Blessed  is  he  who  is 
not  offended  (/n;  axa,v3aXta8jj)  in  me  I"  These  words  point 
clearly  to  the  perplexity  or  disappointment  which  His 
&ilure  to  make  a  grand  public  demonstration  of  power 
might  easily  excite.  Do  they  not  suggest  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Baptist  had  its  origin  In  such  a  deling? 

Alter  the  record  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan, 
there  follows,  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  the  account  of  the 
Temptation,  when  He  spent  "  forty  days" — whether  to  be 
taken  literally,  or  as  a  round  number,  is  uncertain — in  the 
same  wilderness  of  Judea  where  John  first  nttered  his  fiery 
appeals.  In  that  mountainous,  infertile,  sparsely  settled 
r^ion,  withdrawn  from  intercourse  with  men,  Jesus  girded 
Himself  for  the  mighty  task  which  lay  before  him — a  task 
that  involved  a  withstanding  unto  death  of  the  solicitations 
that  must  arise  on  every  side,  so  deep  and  universal  was 
the  demand  for  some  sort  of  a  temporal  monarchy  of  which 
the  Messiah  should  i>e  the  Head.  The  Synoptists,  Mark, 
the  oldest  of  them,  included,  all  record  the  &ct  of  the 
Temptation,  and  place  it  at  the  same  point  in  the  history. 
It  is  not  such  a  feet  as  the  imagination,  in  the  absence  of 
any  historical  basis  for  it,  woald  naturally  call  into  being. 
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Nor  is  the  omisaion  of  it  hj  John  remartable,  when  we 
consider  the  epecial  eod  which  dictates  his  selection  of 
matter.  In  the  chronology  of  John,  it  may  find  a  place 
just  before  the  account  of  the  deputation  sent  from  Jernaa- 
lem  to  interrc^te  the  Baptist  (i,  19). 

When  we  pass  beyond  the  Temptation,  and  investigate 
tile  early  part  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  we  find  chrsno- 
If^cal  data  in  the  Syuoptists,  as  compared  with  John, 
which  do  not  admit  of  an  easy  adjustment.  This  grows 
out  of  the  omission  by  the  former  of  so  great  a  part  of  the 
Judean  ministry  of  Jeaua.  At  the  imprisonment  of  John, 
they  tell  us,  Jesus  went  into  Galilee,  and  entered  upon  His 
Galilean  ministry. '  They  do  not,  however,  say  that  the 
seizure  of  John  followed  at  once  upon  the  baptism  of  Je- 
sus, nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  notice  of  tlie  Temptation, 
do  they  state  anything  that  occurred  in  the  interval.  John 
fills  up  the  gap.  *  lie  tells  us  how  two  of  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist,  of  whom  one  was  Andrew,  and  the  other, 
as  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  was  the  Evangelist  himself, 
saw  the  Baptist  point  to  Jesus  and  describe  Him  as  the 
Lamb  of  God. '  He  tells  as,  from  his  vivid  recollection  of 
that  most  important  event  of  his  life,  that  it  was  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  and  Andrew  followed  Jesus  to 
His  lodging- place,  and  remained  with  Him  through  the 
day.*  It  was  the  next  day  after  the  Jewish  deputies  had 
conferred  with  the  Baptist.*  Andrew  "first"  found  his 
brother  Simon — the  expression  implies  that  John,  too, 
was  looking  for  his  brother  (James),  but  that  Andrew  suc- 
ceeded first  in  finding  the  one  of  whom  he  was  in  quest. 
According  to  the  Synoptists,  also,  Simon  and  Andrew, 
James  and  John,  are  the  first,  and  the  four  most  conspicu- 
ons,  disciples.     Their  permanent  attachment  to  Jesus  in 

'  MaU.  iv.  12, 17 :  "  From  that  time,"  etc. 

»  See  John  iii.  24.       »  John  L  35-40.       •  Ver.  89.       •  Ver.  36. 
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this  character,  as  we  may  reasonably  believe,  occarred  later, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  the  Synoptists,  when  they 
laid  down  their  occupation  and  followed  Him.  Thus  it 
was  from  the  circle  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  was  quite 
natural,  that  the  iirst  nucleus  was  formed  of  that  company 
which  became  the  chosen  companions  of  Jesus.  At  tiie 
outset,  Jesus  gave  to  Simon  the  name  of  Peter,  the  Rock,' 
for  the  quality  which  He  discerned  at  a  glance  in  this 
earnest  and  devoted  leader  of  the  band  of  His  immediate 
followers.  The  paspage  in  Matthew  (xvi.  18),  in  which 
Jesus  addresses  Peter  as  the  Rock,  does  not  imply  that  on 
this  last  occasion  he  first  received  the  appellation,  but 
rather  that  his  confession  of  &ith  was  in  keeping  with  the 
name  which  he  already  bore.*  On  the  day  following, 
Jesus  set  out  for  Galilee,  and  called  into  His  company, 
another  disciple,  Philip,  who  was  from  Bethsaida,  the  home 
of  Andrew  and  Peter.  *  Somewhere,  as  they  were  on  the 
way,  Philip  found  a  friend,  Nathanael,  who  is  not  impro- 
bably the  Bartholomew  with  whom  the  name  of  Philip,  in 
the  list  of  Apostles,  is  generally  linked.  Nathanael,  ut 
first  incredulous  on  hearing  that  Jesus  ^yas  from  Nazareth, 
a  p1a<!e  from  which  he  could  expect  nothing  good  to  come, 
was  impressed  with  the  penetrating  judgment  which 
Jesus  expressed  concerning  him,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
might,  without  pride,  be  conscious;  and  still  more  by  the 
remark  of  Jesus  that  he  had  seen  him  when  he  was  under 
8  fig-tree,  where,  it  may  be,  he  recollected  that,  according 
to  an  ancient  custom,  he  had  gone  for  meditation,  and 
where  his  thought  had  been  absorbed  in  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God,  This  evidence  that  Jesus 
knew  what  was  in  man,  which  had  evoked  feith  in  the  mind 
of  the  honest  Israelite,  would  be  followed,  Jesus  assured 
him,  with  fijr  more  striking  evidences  of  a  direct  relation, 
*  John  i.  42.  *  See  Mejer,  in  heo.  *  Joha  i.  44. 
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on  His  part,  to  God,  and  of  converse  with  the  superaatural 
world.' 

On  the  third  day — the  reckoning  is  probably  from  his 
departure  for  Galilee  (i.  43) — we  find  Jesus,  in  company 
with  His  mother  and  His  disciples,  at  a  wedding  in  Caoa. 
Here  began  tlie  exertion  of  His  miraculous  power.  The 
supply  of  wine  gave  out,  and  Mary,  who  was  waiting  for 
the  manifestation  of  that  power  which,  as  she  felt  assured, 
dwelt  in  Him,  reported  to  Him  the  fact  in  a  way  to  surest 
that  here  was  the  occasion  to  exert  it. '  His  reply,  though 
not  harsh,  as  it  may  seem,  involved  the  idea  that  the  use  of 
this  power,  like  every  other  step  which  He  should  take  in 
the  prosecution  of  His  work,  was  to  be  prompted  from 
above,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  human  interference.  The 
moment  when,  and  tlie  manner  how,  this  manifestation  of 
His  "glory"  should  take  place,  it  was  left  to  the  divine 
will  to  direct.  In  the  natnre  and  occasion  of  this  miracle, 
how  strong  is  the  contrast  exhibited  between  Jesus  and  the 
Forerunner,  "  who  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking !"  * 

From  Cana  He  went  on,  with  His  mother,  brothers,  and 
disciples,  to  Capernaum.  *  This  flourishing  town  upon  tho 
borders  of  the  Lake  became  the  abode  of  His  family,  and 
the  centre  of  His  labors  in  Galilee.  But  on  this  occasion 
He  remained  there  only  a  short  time.*  The  occurrence  of 
the  Passover  led  Him  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  At  this  time 
it  was  that,  impelled  by  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Tem- 
ple, His  Father's  House,  He  drove  the  money-changers, 
and  other  traffickers,  with  the  animals  that  were  offered  for 
sale,  out  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.     His  blended  M-ords 

'  John  i.  61. 

'  Thin  interpretatioD  we  adopt,  sgainst  Uofer  tn  locii.  See  Neaoder,  Le- 
bmJaa,  p.  271. 
■  Matt.  xi.  IS ;  Luke  vii.  33.  *  John  ii.  12. 

*Jobiiii.  12. 
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and  acts,  and  the  air  of  authority  and  righteoos  indignation 
that  accompanied  them,  disarmed  resistance.  It  was  an 
appropriate  beginning  of  His  ministry  at  Jerusalem ;  a 
deed  in  keeping  with  the  labors  of  the  Baptist  which  had 
gone  before,  and  the  offspring  of  that  prophetic  ardor  which 
broke  forth  as  a  flame,  as  we  shall  see,  in  His  opening 
ministry  in  Galilee-  During  this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  oc 
curred,  also,  the  interview  with  Nicodemus,  a  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  who  was  impressed  by  the  miracles  which 
Jesus  had  done,  but  not  being  fully  decided  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  His  Messianic  claims,  or  not  caring  to  incur  the 
consequences  of  a  public  committal  in  His  favor,  came  to 
him  by  night.  The  effect  of  the  conversation  i«  not  stated; 
but  Nicodemus  appears  twice  afterward  in  the  narrative  of 
John,  first  as  remonstrating  gainst  the  condemnation  of  Je- 
sus without  a  hearing  of  the  cause  (vii.  50),  and  again,  after 
the  crucifixion,  in  connection  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  aa 
an  applicant  for  His  body,  for  which  he  had  brought  a  rich 
supply  of  "  myrrh  and  aloes  "  (xix.  3S). 

After  this  sojourn  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  and  His  Disciples 
are  once  more,  for  a  while,  in  the  neighborhood  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  his  company,  who  were  at  ^nun  near  Salim, 
which  apiiears  to  have  been  within  the  bounds  of  Judea,' 
This  gives  the  Evangelist  occasion  to  mention  a  dispute 
between  some  of  John's  disciples  and  a  Jew — the  plural 
(Jews)  is  an  erroneous  reading — about  baptism ;  probably, 
upon  the  comparative  significance  and  value  of  the  rite  as 
performed  by  John  and  by  Jesus.  This  rile  was  kept  up 
by  Jesus,  and  became  a  permanent  institution  in  the 
Church;  although,  as  the  Evangelist  takes  care  to  inform 
us,  it  was  the  Disciples,  and  not  Jesus  Himself,  the  Head 

'  See  John  iv.  3.  This  pa»age  does  not  Tavoc  the  opinion  tht  .£noa 
■WBK  near  ScylhopoliB,  u  U  held  bj  Prof.  HackeU  {Bible  I>iet.,  Am.  ed., 
A.Tt.^non),  and  othera. 
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of  the  kingdom,  ^ho  administered  it.  *  The  jealousy  of 
certain  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  failed  to  affect  John  him- 
self who  compared  himself  to  the  friend  of  the  Bridegroom, 
who  rejotcea  to  hear  the  Bridegroom's  voice  and  to  give 
place  to  him.* 

The  aanotmcement  that  the  Pharisees  were  informed  of 
the  increasing  number  of  Hts  discijiles,  moved  Jesus  to 
leave  Judea  and  return  to  (ralilee,  where  He  would  be 
&rther  removed  from  their  machinations.  On  the  way,  at 
Sichem,  occnred  the  memorable  interview  with  the  Woman 
of  Samaria;  and,  on  the  same  journey,  the  visit  of  the 
*'  nobleman,"  a  person  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of 
Herod  Antipas,  whose  son  was  sick  at  Capernaum.  The 
miracle  of  healing,  not  to  be  confounded,  it  would  seem, 
with  the  healing  of  the  Centurion's  son,  ^  is  said  to  be 
"the  second  miracle  that  Jesua  did,  when  He  was  come 
out  of  Judea  into  Galilee ;"  *  that  is  to  say,  it  marked  His 
second  entrance  into  Galilee,  as  the  miracle  at  Cana  had 
marked  His  first. 

John  does  not  state  when  the  Baptist  was  thrown  into 
prison.  He  simply  explains  that  up  to  a  certain  point 
in  his  narrative  this  event  had  not  taken  place.  To 
identify  either  of  the  journeys  into  Galilee  which  John 
describes  with  that  journey,  which,  according  to  the  first 
three  Evangelists,  followed  the  confinement  of  John  and 
preceded  the  Galilean  ministry,  leaves  certain  chronologi- 
cal difficulties  unsolved.  As  concerns  the  opening  pages 
of  the  Synoptists,  we  must  be  content  with  tho  vivid  and 
truthful  picture  which  they  present  of  the  early  labors 
of  Jesus  in  Capernaum  and  the  adjacent  region.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  the  chronological  place 
of  so  interesting  an  incident  as  the  preaching  of  Jesus, 
.    ■  John  iv.  2.       *  Jolm  iU.  29.       ■  Matt.  viii.  S-14,  Luke  Til.  I-II. 
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and  Hia  rgection,  at  Nazareth,  which  is  set  down  hy 
Luke  at  the  very  banning  of  the  Galileau  ministry,  bat 
which  is  put  elsewhere  hy  Matthew  and  Mark.*  Turning 
to  Mark,  we  find  a  graphic  account,  snoh  as  the  Evan- 
gelist might  well  have  derived  irom  Peter,  of  the  power- 
ful impression  made  hy  Jesos  at  the  outset  of  Hia  work 
in  that  region.  It  began  with  teaching,  and  with  the 
calling  of  Disciples.  *  He  preached  the  Good  Newa  of 
the  Kingdom — that  the  period  of  time  preceding  had  now 
run  out ;  and  He  called  upon  the  people  to  repent  and  to 
believe  in  this  Gospel.  The  Evangelist  gfves  us  a  sketdi 
of  a  single  day  in  His  life.  *  On  a  Saturday — a  Jewish 
Sabbath — He  entered  into  a  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  and 
taught.  Ko  such  teaching  had  been  heard  from  the 
Scribes ;  He  spoke  from  a  living  intuition  of  truth,  which 
required  no  nice  argumentation  or  appeals  to  tradition  in 
support  of  it;  He  spoke  "as  one  that  had  authority,"* 
and  a  profound  impression  was  made  by  His  words.  In 
the  synagc^ue  was  a  demoniac;  a  lunatic  with  that  dual 
consciousness,  which  sprang  out  of  a  real  or  supposed  posses- 
sion by  an  evil  spirit.  The  outcries  of  this  maniac  were 
stilled  at  the  command  of  Jesus.  His  shrieks  and  convul- 
sions were  immediately  followed,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
spectators,  by  a  restoration  to  his  right  mind.  Coming  out 
of  the  synagogue,  Jesus  entered  the  house  of  Simon  Peter,  the 
mother  of  whose  wife  was  confined  to  her  bed  with  a  fever. 
On  being  told  of  her  illness,  He  went  to  her,  and  took  her 
by  the  hand,  when  she  rose  up,  cured  of  her  disorder,  and 
able  to  prepare  the  meal  for  the  household.  At  sunset, 
when  tlie  Sabbath  had  closed,  there  ^vas  a  great  gathering 
at  the  door.  Demoniacs,  and  persons  afflicted  with  all  sorts 
of  disorders,  were  brought  thither  by  their  friends,  that  He 

•Luke  iv.  14-30,  UaiL  xiii.  53-68,  Mark  ri.  1-d. 

'  Marie  i.  I4  8eq.  'Marki.  2lMq.  *Mttk  i.  22. 
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migKt  heal  them.  This  work  of  mercy  and  power  closed 
the  day.  Ou  the  following  moniing,  long  before  the  dawn, 
He  rose  from  His  bad,  aod  went  oat  of  the  town  to  a  sedu- 
ded  place  for  prayer.  There,  at  a  later  hour,  Peter  and 
his  associates  found  Him.  So,  in  all  the  towns  of  Galilee, 
as  the  Evangelists  tell  us,  He  taught,  proclaiming  the  near 
presence  of  the  Kingdom,  and  healing  those  afflicted  with 
disease.' 

A  sketch  of  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  may 
properly  close  with  a  notice  of  the  death  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. When  J^n  crossed  the  Jordan,  he  came  into  the 
country  of  Herod  Antipas,  who,  by  the  last  change  in  the 
will  of  his  faUier,  Herod  "  the  Great,"  was  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Perea.  This  Prince  had  the  cruelty,  the  cun- 
ning, and  the  sensuality,  bat  lacked  the  energetic  virtues, 
of  his  father.  While  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  became  enam- 
ored of  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother,  Herod 
Philip  I.  She  was  herself  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  so  that  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  whom  she  deserted  her  hnsbaud  to  marry,  was  her 
step-ancle.  To  effect  this  adulterous  and  incestuous  union, 
Herod  Antipas  was  obliged  to  separate  from  his  wife, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  the  Emir  of  Arabia,  and 
wiio  3ed  from  his  household  to  her  Ather.  His  marriage 
vith  Herodias  brought  upon  him  the  calamities  of  his 
reign.  Aretas,  indignant  at  the  repudiation  of  his  daugh- 
ter— there  was  also  a  dispute  concerning  boundaries — 
made  war  npon  him,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  crushing 
defeat  At  a  later  day,  at  the  iiisljgation  of  Herodias,  he 
repaired  to  Borne  to  obtain  from  Caligula  the  title  of  king ; 
but  he  was  opposed  by  the  agents  of  Herod  Agrippa,  was 
banished  to  Lugdunum,  and  ended  his  life  in  exile. 

What  was  the  ground  of  the  arrest  of  John  ?  Josephus 
'  Mark  1 39. 
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aays  that,  seeing  the  crowds  that  flocked  after  him,  Herod 
apprehended  a  rebellion,  which  a  leader  of  so  great  itiflu* 
ence  could  easily  excite,  and  determined  to  forestall  the 
danger  by  taking  the  life  of  the  prophet.*  The  Evange- 
lists attribute  the  seizure  and  death  of  John  to  his  bold  re- 
buke of  Herod  on  account  of  his  marriage  to  Herodias,  and 
to  her  enmity.  .  These  two  grounds  are  quite  consistent  with 
each  other.  That  John  iihould  condemn  Herod,  in  his 
public  discourses,  and  even  privately  to  his  face,  was  en- 
tirely in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  Prophet,  with 
the  dcnnnciatioos  that  he  uttered  to  the  Fliarlsees,  and  with 
the  Old  Testament  examples  of  the  courage  and  feithful- 
ness  of  such  men  as  Samuel  and  Elijah,  in  dealing  with 
iniquitous  princes,  Luke  states  that  John  rebuked  Herdd, 
not  only  for  marrying  his  brother's  wife,  but  also  "  for  all 
the  evils "  which  he  had  done.*  Tbis  being  the  attitude 
of  the  Prophet,  the  fear  of  a  rebellion  on  the  side  of  Herod, 
and  the  mortal  hatred  of  Herodias,  might  well  co-exist,  and 
conspire  to  effect  the  destruction  of  John.  He  was  cast  into 
the  Castle  of  Machferus,'  situated  eastward  from  the  Jordan, 
and  at  once  a  splendid  palace  and  an  impregnable  fortifi- 
cation. Matthew  says  that  Herod  desired  to  put  him  to 
death,  but  feared  that  the  popularity  of  the  Prophet  might 
lead  to  the  avenging  of  his  death.*  Mark  says  that  Herod 
"feared  John,"  knowing  that  he  was  a  just  and  holy  man ; 
that  the  King  (as  he  was  called  by  courtesy ')  frequently  had 
interviews  with  him,  listened  to  him,  and  in  many  things 
followed  the  directions  of  John;'  so  that  when  Herodias, 
obeytug  the  instruction  of  her  mother,  Salome,  demanded 
the  Prophet's  head,  Herod  was  extremely  sorry.  But 
Matthew,  also,  says  that  Herod  ivas  sorry  {i).u:zrj&^),  when 
this  bloody  forfeit  was  exacted ;  ^  and  Matthew  states  that 
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when  the  tame  of  Jesus  and  of  His  miracles  in  Galilee^ 
reached  the  ears  of  the  tyrant,  he  exclaimed  :  "  this  is  John 
the  Baptist;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead!"  '  Such  an  excla- 
mation cxtuld  spring  only  from  a  terrified  conscience.  That 
he  had  a  divided  mind  with  reference  to  the  murder  of 
John,  is  prohabtc.  Anger  at  the  Frophct'9  rebuke  of  his 
crime,  and  dread  of  a  popular  rising,  had  urged  him  to  the 
deed.  At  the  same  time,  a  secret  homage  for  so  holy  a 
man,  which  he  could  not  extinguish  in  his  mind,  and,  in 
certain  mooda,  a  disposition  to  hear  him,  and  to  obey  his 
counsels — a  kind  of  fascination  which  the  Prophet  cast  over 
htm  at  moments  when  a  sense  of  guilt  was  awakened — held 
him  back  from  so  dreadful  a  crime.  The  pledge  to  Hero- 
dias  which,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  guests  at  the  festival, 
he  was  called  upon  to  redeem,  compelled  him  toa  decision. 
The  disciples  of  John  took  up  his  corpse,  which  was, 
perhaps,  thrown  outside  the  wall  of  the  fortress,  and  buried 
it ;  and  "  went  and  told  Jesus."  '  Herod's  attention  was 
called  t»  what  Jesus  was  doing,  apparently  shortly  after 
the  murder  of  John,  and  while  the  twelve  disciples  of  Jesus 
were  on  the  mission  upon  which  He  had  sent  them.  *  On 
being  informed  of  these  circumstances  by  the  Apostles  on 
their  return,  Jesus  who  was  on  the  Galilean  side  of  the 
Lake,  crossed  to  some  retired  place  near  Betlisaida,  lying 
on  the  north-east  of  the  Lake,  in  the  dominion  of  another 
prince,  the  Tetrarch  Philip.  The  grand  figureof  John  the 
Baptist  disappears  from  the  history,  eclipsed  only  by  One 
immeasurably  Greater,  of  whom  John  had  said:  "He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease!"* 

■  liT.  2.         ■  Matt  ixr- 12.         ■  Luke  iz.  1  seq.        *  John  it'.  30. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

THE  FLAN  OP  JESUS  AND   HIS  MEANS  OP  ACCOHPUSHINa  IT. 

It  is  clear  that  from  the  outset  of  HLq  public  ministry, 
Jesas  presented  Himself  to  His  Disciples  as  the  Christ — 
the  predicted  Messiah  of  tlie  Old  Testament.  His  reserve 
and  caution  in  proclaiming  Himself  in  this  character  are 
not  di£Bcult  of  esplanatioa.  They  do  not  militate  against 
the  statement  above  made,  but  rather  serve  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  it.  It  has  been  pretended  by  some  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  His  own  conviction  on  this  point,  the  Apos- 
tles at  least  were  not  at  first  inatruoted  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  office  which  He  was  to  assume,  but  r^;arded  Him  as 
a  prophet,  with  no  defined  view  as  to  His  particular  func- 
tion and  rank.  This  theory  is  supposed  to  be  sustained  by 
a  conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  Disciples  (Matt.  xvi.  13  seq.) 
at  a  time  when  they  had  long  been  associated  with  Him. 
"  Whom  do  men  say  that  T,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  ?"  The  an- 
swer was  that  by  some  He  was  taken  for  John  the  Baptist, 
risen  from  the  dead — which  was  also  the  conjecture  of  Her- 
od Antipas,  under  the  prompting  of  a  frightened  conscience  : 
by  others  He  was  tliought  to  be  Elijah,  who  was  expected 
to  re-appear  as  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  Messiah;  by 
others  still  He  was  supposed  to  be  Jeremiah,  or  some  other 
great  prophet,  returning  to  the  earth  to  discharge  a  similar 
office.  Having  heard  their  report  of  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  others,  Jesus  turns  to  them  with  the  inquiry: 
"  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  t"     In  response  to  Peter'a 
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exclamation  :  "Thou  art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,"  Jesus  pronounced  his  confession  of  Faith,  or  him  as 
making  this  confession,  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  was 
to  be  buiit.  It  contained  the  substance  of  the  Christian 
iaith.  This  conversation  ia  far  from  implying  that  Peter 
and  his  fellow-disciples  now  for  tho  first  time  rec<^- 
nised  their  Master  as  the  Christ,  as  if  they  had  been 
previously  ignorant  or  doubtful  on  this  point.  The 
same  Evangelist  who  records  it,  ailbrds  full  proof  to 
the  contrary.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  date  of 
which  is  fixe<l  by  the  contemporaneoua  selection  of  the 
Disciples,  Jesus  presents  Himself  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner  as  the  Messiah.  In  the  conference  with  the  mes- 
sengers who  had  been  sent  by  the  Baptist,  Jesns  sends 
back  to  the  prophet,  who  for  the  moment  was  wavering  io 
his  faith,  an  enumeration  of  the  works  done  by  Himself,  all 
of  them  the  well  understood  proofs  and  badges  of  the 
Messiah  (Matt,  xi.  4  seq.).  The  same  Evangelist  records 
{xi.  25  seq.)  the  thanksgiving  of  Jesus  that  not  the  wise 
and  prudent,  but  the  humble  and  ignorant,  had  been 
brought  to  discern  the  things  of  the  Gospel;  and'  this  ex- 
pression He  accompanied  by  a  declaration  respecting  his 
relation  to  the  Father,  such  as  a  prophet  lower  than  the 
Christ  could  never  make :  "  AH  things  are  delivered  unto 
me  of  my  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him."  He 
was  styled  the  Son  of  God  by  the  demoniacs  (Matt  viii. 
29),  and,  on  another  occasion,  by  those  who  witnessed  His 
miraculous  power  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  [Matt.  liv.  33). ' 
At  the  very  beginning,  he  was  rec<^nizcd  In  this  character 

•  AmoDg  other  piagages  in  Matthew  which  distinctlj  Involve  a  pro- 
ieaaioD  of  Uessiahabip  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  see  viii.  21,  ix.  1-8,  x.  32, 
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hy  John  the  Baptist,  as  the  Synoptical  Gospels  imply';  and 
through  this  testimony,  according  to  the  Evangelist  John 
(L  42,  46,  50),  the  first  disciples  were  led  to  attach  them- 
selves to  Him.  The  emphatiu  commendation  of  Peter,  in 
the  passage  to  which  we  have  referred  (Matt.  xvi.  13  seq.), 
was  not  for  the  reason  that  he,  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
advance  of  the  other  Apostles,  had  discovered  that  Jesus 
was  no  other  ihan  the  Christ.  But  it  was  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  under  which  Peter's  feith  was  declared, 
and  its  peculiar  character,  which  elicited  the  reply  of 
Jesus.  The  people  were  hesitating  and  doubting  on  ac- 
count of  the  disappointment  of  their  expectations :  Jesus 
showed  no  sign  of  appearing  as  a  political  champion.  At 
this  moment,  Peter  broke  out  in  the  most  fervent  profes- 
eion  of  hia  feith.  Moreover,  it  was  a  belief  which  "flesh 
and  blood" — iiuman  testimony — had  not  evoked  within 
him.  It  was  the  outpouring  of  an  inner,  irresistible  con- 
viction ;  it  was  a  revelation  from  above.  A  believer  when 
others  were  doubtful,  speaking  from  an  illumination  of 
mind  which  God  Himself  had  imparted,  the  ardent  Apostle 
merited  the  distinction  of  being  called  the  Rock.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  incident  whidi  is  inconsistent  with  what 
we  know  from  other  sources,  that  Jesus  from  the  day  of 
His^baptJsm  professed  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  was 
owned  as  such  by  His  followers,* 

From  His  first  public  appearance,  Jesus  represented 
Himself  as  the  founder  and  head  of  a  kingdom.  The 
"  kingdom  of  €lod  " — "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " — was 
what  He  came  to  establish.  This  claim  and  design  per- 
vade the  Gospel  narrative  of  His  teachings.  The  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  cross — ^This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews — meant 
as  a  sarcasm,  set  forth  the  office  which  sU  knew  that  He 

>  That  Jean*  wu  nssured  of  His  MesdRliihip  tram  the  beginning  of 
Sit  tnimBtrj,  it  admiUed  and  mainUined  b^  Eeim,  Qtteh.  Jau,  i.  6d3> 
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claimed  to  fill.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  His  life  and  of  His 
declarations  proved  that  this  kingdom,  or  commaDJIy,  was 
to  be  bound  togetber  by  a  moral  and  spiritual  bond  of 
union.  Its  members  were  to  be  united  by  an  inward  af- 
finity, and  a  common  spirit  of  love  to  Him.  It  was  to  be 
a  fraternity  of  souls.  Another  thing  that  ia  evident  in 
His  teaching  is  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  belong  to  this 
kingdom.  It  was  not  for  the  posterity  of  Abraham  alone. 
This  is  perfectly  clear  from  much  of  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
as  recorded  in  Matthew,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  Gospels.' 
That  He  first  sent  out  the  twelve  "  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
bouse  of  Israel,"'  and  His  reply  to  the  Syrophcenician 
woman,  *  indicate  only  the  limit  set  to  His  own  personal 
labors  in  founding  the  kingdom.  But  even  in  this  last 
place,  His  compliance  with  the  earnest  request  of  the 
woman,  shows  that  this  limit  was  no  impassable  barrier, 
but  was  only  temporary, — a  preliminary  step  towards  tie 
executiou  of  a  more  comprehensive  plan.  *  His  interview 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  the  incidents  that  fol- 
lowed, are  a  similar  proof  that  it  was  a  large  expediency, 
and  not  a  rigid  or  exclusive  spirit,  that  confined  His  own 
labors  mainly  to  the  Jewish  people. 

But  all  this  may  be  conceded,  and  yet  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  Jesua  looked  forward  to  the  organization  of  this 
community  in  a  political  form.  This  idea  has  been  seri- 
ously advocated  by  certain  writers.  They  have  supposed 
that  Jesus  may  have  anticipated  such  au  acceptance  of  His 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  would  lead,  through 
a  peaceful  revolution,  to  His  enthronement  in  the  seat  of 
David.  And  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles — that 
was  a  iamiliar  feature  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and 

*  See  belcw,  p.  470.        '  Matt.  x.  6.        '  Malt  iv.  27,  M«rk  vii.  28. 
'  Against  the  notion  that  Ihe  plan  of  Jesae  bad  a  "  nation al-partiou- 
kriatische  BtechranlniRg,"  see  Baur,  N.  T.  Uieebgi^  p.  IIS  Mq. 
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mast  have  been  expected  ia  some  form,  even  by  those 
who  coDceived  of  the  Messiah  as  a  temporal  prince. 
Bishop  Butler,  in  an  interesting  passage  of  the  Analog/, 
descanting  u]>on  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  acquire  power, 
imagines  a  kingdom  or  society  of  persons,  perfectly  vir- 
tuous, for  a  succession  of  ages.  He  depicts  the  inward 
unity  and  strength  of  such  a  community,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  it  would  possess,  not  only  for  repelling  injuries, 
but  for  extending  its  away  through  a  moral  influence.  "It 
would  plainly  be  superior  to  all  others,  and  the  world  must 
gradually  come  under  its  empire :  not  by  means  of  lawless 
violence,  but  partly  by  what  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  just 
conquest;  and  partly  by  the  kingdoms  submitting  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  it,  throughout  a  course  of  ages,  and 
claiming  its  protection,  one  after  another,  in  successive  exi- 
gencies."' One  who  imputes  to  Jesus  the  limitations  of 
knowledge  and  foresight  that  pertain  to  men  generally,  may 
conceive  of  Hira,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  His  career,  as 
having  indulged  a  noble  but  fallacious  hope  of  this  nature 
— a  hope  shattered  and  dissipated  by  the  bitter  experience 
of  the  world's  hatred  to  righteousness.  Were  this  a  correct 
theory,  we  should  be  obliged  to  suppose  that,  having  started 
with  high  and  enthusiastic  hopes  of  being  the  instrument 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  renovation  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  of  the  wide  extension  of  the  kingdom,  in  accordance 
with  the  prophetic  anticipations,  He  was  brought  finally  to 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  these  glowing  expectations,  and 
of  giving  to  His  undertaking  another  cast.  Flansible  aa 
such  a  theory  may  sound,  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  his- 
torical investigation.  In  the  conception  of  Jesus  that  un- 
derlies it,  there  is  overlooked  that  sobriety  of  His  mental 
tone,  and  that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  saved 
Him  at  all  times  from  illusive  hopes,  and  enabled  Him  to 
*  Aiudogj,  cL  iii. 
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forecast  the  future.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  Gos- 
pel bistoty  will  show  tlie  ^Isity  of  the  hypothesis  which 
attributes  to  the  fouoder  of  Christianity  the  design  to  esta- 
blish a  temporal  kingdom  of  however  exalted  a  type. 

1.  At  the  threshold  of  tlie  narrative  of  the  public  life  of 
Jesus  stands  the  account  of  the  Temptation.  Whatever 
may  he  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  passage,  wherever 
the  line  may  be  drawn  between  the  literal  and  the  figura- 
tive in  its  contents,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  doubt,  from 
its  chronological  position,  that  it  describes  inward  experi- 
ences of  Jesus  at  the  crisis  when  He  was  about  to  enter 
upon  His  public  work.  It  was  the  hour  of  preparation ; 
the  future  lay  before  Him.  What  course  should  He  pur- 
sue? How  should  He  use  the  miraculous  powers  with 
which  He  was  endowed  ?  We  have,  in  thb  narrative,  the 
suggestions  that  passed  through  His  mind,  only  to  be  in- 
stantly repelled.  Thercarealsoreflectedin  this  narrative  the 
temptations  that  lay  in  His  path  through  the  whole  course  if 
His  life.  It  is  an  epitome  of  those  demands,  solicitations, 
worldly  hopes  and  aspirations,  which  it  was  His  moral  task 
to  withstand,  even  though  the  consequence  of  His  fidelity  to 
a  loftier  ideal  were  the  sacri&ce  of  His  life.  Jesus  was  not  ex- 
empt from  that  law  of  divine  Providence  in  virtue  of  which 
extraordinary  powers  bring  with  them  a  proportionate  moral 
trial.  Shall  they  be  used — these  high  and  exceptional  powers 
— for  the  end  for  which  they  are  given,  in  subservience  to  the 
divine  order ;  or  shall  they  be  wielded  as  a  private  instru- 
ment, for  the  furtherance  of  some  personal  end?  Shall  they, 
even  if  not  thus  perverted,  be  employed  after  a  method  not 
authorized  by  Him  who  bestowed  them  ?  If  we  follow  the 
order  in  Matthew,  which  is  marked  by  profound  psycho- 
logical verity,  the  first  temptation  was  to  use  that  extra- 
ordinary power  over  physical  nature,  of  which  Jesus 
found  Himself  possessed,  &r  the  gratification  of  His  per- 
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eonal  wants — the  alternative  being  an  unfaltering  trnat  in 
God,  who  would  see  that  these  necessities  were,  in  His  own 
time  and  way,  supplied.  When  this  solicitation  had  been  re- 
pelled, the  appeal  was  artfully  made  to  that  very  trust  in 
God  which  had  heen  His  panoply  against  this  iirst  assault 
of  evil.  Being  thus  protected  by  God,  why  should  He  not 
demonstrate  His  privilege  by  flinging  Himself  needlessly 
into  danger?  Why  not  leap  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  tem- 
ple ?  Shall  this  miraculous  power  be  regarded  as  a  sacred 
deposit,  to  be  used  only  in  conformity  with  the  design  for 
which  it  was  imparted,  or  shall  it  be  the  medium  of  a<4laz- 
zliog  spectacle — something  akin  to  the  arts  of  magic — a 
vain  self-glorification?  It  is  in  the  last  of  the  temptations 
that  the  unworldly  character  of  the  kingdom  which  Jesus 
was  aiming  to  establish,  becomes  manifest.  A  hasty 
outward  success,  a  rapid  pr<^ress  of  His  cause  through 
methods  not  accordant  with  the  divine  plan  and  will, 
and  involving,  under  however  &ir  a  disguise,  a  com- 
pliance with  a  Satanic  spirit  of  self-assertion  and  of 
opposition  to  God,  was  recommended  to  Him,  and  pressed 
upon  Him  from  without,  at  every  stage  of  His  career. 
When  Peter  uttered  his  warm  remonstrance  against  the 
idea  that  his  Master  was  to  sufier  and  be  put  to  death, 
Jesus  treated  it  as  a  su^estion  of  evil,  an  effort  of  the 
Tempter  and  Adversary  to  decoy  Him  out  of  the  ap- 
pointed path,  and  impel  Him  to  a  course,  which  though  it 
might  promise  a  speedy,  imposing  triumph,  involved  the 
surrender  of  His  supreme  allegiance  to  right  and  truth. 
Kindred  su^estions  emanating  from  friends,  relatives, 
and  loved  disciples,  or  coming  as  taunts  of  His  enemies, 
met  Him  at  every  turn.  But  He  gave  to  them  no  sLadow 
of  countenance. 

Jesus   exhibited   an   entire    independence    of    parties. 
His  position  was  not  determined  by  any  feeling  of  opposi- 
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tion  to  any  of  them  ;  He  repres^Dted  no  reaction.  Bather 
is  it  true  that  He  slood  on  a  higher  plane,  and  was  moved 
by  considerations  altogether  difltinct  from  any  impulse  to 
follow  or  to  oppose  prevailing  tenets.  This  is  remarkable 
especially  as  regards  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  He  conceded 
ft  certain  authority  as  teachers  of  the  law,  and  who  from 
their  number,  and  standing,  and  apparent  sanctity,  im- 
pressed the  pt^opie  with  awe.  Jesus  discriminates  between 
what  is  to  be  followed  and  what  rejected  in  their  creed  ami 
conduct.  But  nothing  in  the  plan  of  His  own  career,  or 
in  the  doctrine  which  He  inculcated,  is  caught  up  from 
them.  His  path  is  marked  out  with  entire  independence, 
in  a  way  to  clash  directly  with  the  ideas  of  the  most  re- 
vered leaders.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  evidences 
of  the  originality  of  Jesus.  It  was  from  within,  and  not 
from  without  that  He  derived  that  conception  of  His  ofSce 
and  work,  which,  with  uodeviating  constancy.  He  proceeded 
to  realize. 

2,  On  every  occasion  when  he  was  invited  to  exercise 
functions  which  belong  to  a  temporal  kingship,  he  declined 
to  do  so,  and  disavowed  the  possession  of  the  pren^tivea 
which  acts  of  this  nature  would  involve.  When  asked 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Csesar — a  ques- 
tion proposed  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  some  professioa 
of  authority  of  acivilnature — he  replied  by  directing  that 
the  coin  which  was  i>aid  in  tribute  should  go  to  the  person 
whose  image  it  bore.'  When  asked  to  adjudicate  a  qnes- 
tinn  of  disputed  inheritance,  he  disowned  the  functions  of 
"  a  judge  and  divider."  His  mission  was  to  eradicate  cove- 
tousness.*  He  reminded  Pilate  that  the  fact  that  His  disciples 
did  not  6ght  proved  His  kingdom  not  to  he  of  this  world.' 
How  could  a  kingdom  exist  without  the  exertion  of  physi- 
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cal  power?  When  the  enthusiastic  peopie  would  make  Him 
a  king,  He  "departed  into  a  mountain  Himself  alone.'" 

3.  The  nature  of  the  r^al  ofSce  which  Jesus  assumed 
is  clearly  enough  seen  in  His  actual  proceedings, 

Wliat  was  tlie  character  of  His  legislation  ?  Tliis  appears 
in  the  precepts  of  (he  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  They  relate 
to  tempers  of  heart  as  between  man  and  man,  and  man 
and  God,  and  to  ethical  conduct.  They  have  nothing  directly 
to  do  with  civil  relations  and  obligations.  They  are 
stripped  of  all  sense  and  of  all  value,  unless  it  is  presup- 
posed that  the  Lawgiver  has  in  view,  not  the  organization 
of  a  state,  but  the  moral  guidance  uf  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  a  scheme  of  civil  polity  than  the  in- 
junctions of  Jesus  in  this  discourse  and  elsewhere.* 

Who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  new  kingdom?  They 
are  those  who  become  as  little  children.'  They  who  pur- 
pose in  their  hearts  to  do  the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
belong  to  the  kingdom.*  Such  a  parable  as  that  of  the 
Unforgiving  Debtor*  shows  what  the  qualifications  are  of 
those  who  are  enrolled  as  subjects  of  Christ. 

The  exertions  of  power  which  Christ  put  forth  illustrate 
the  character  of  His  kingship.     They  were  directed  to  the 

1  John  vi.  15. 

*  Profensor  Holtzmann,  irho  is  not  to  be  clamed  vilh  coniervative 
critioi,  forcibl;  Ketx  forth  the  incon^tency  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
with  the  Bupposilion  of  any  illubion  ia  its  Author  re»pecling  the  effect 
of  Hi«  work :  ''  Stclit  ex  abcr  no  mit  der  Bcrgrede,  bo  licfert  schon  biq 
BeweiB  geniig  hicrlur,  das  Jesua  tod  Anfaug  aa  ein  RreuzeBroich  tof 
Aogen  Bah,  imd  daas  er  sich  nie  der  Illusion  hiagegeben  hat,  eina 
veltlicho  Beform  oder  auch  nur  eiDen  allgemeinen  religion- Bittlichen 
UniBchwDng  ini  Volte  Israel  gleichaam  wis  mIt  einem  Znuberstabe  her- 
yorrufen  lo  konnen.  Eine  Theokratie  mitten  im  rorainchen  Beich 
grQndeii  zu  wollen,  wltv  die  Sache  einca  Schwarmcnden  gewcsen."  Dia 
Ssnopt.  EianQs.,  pp.  481,  4BZ. 

*  Matt,  iviii.  3,  lii.  14,  Mark  x.  14,  Lnke  lyiii.  Ifl. 

*  MaU.  Tii.  21,  idi.  CO.  *H«tt  xrii.  n-S&. 
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extirpation  of  sin  and  of  ite  consequences.  He  healed  the 
sick,  restored  lunatics  to  the  use  of  reason,  asserted  his 
dominion  over  Nature  by  subduing  the  tempest,  and  mul- 
tiplying the  loaves  for  the  feeding  of  the  hungry.' 

The  penalty  of  un&ithfulness  to  his  commandments  was 
expulaioD  from  the  fellowship  and  companionship  of  his 
followers.  But  the  tares  were  to  be  left  to  grow  with  the 
wheat.  The  punishment  of  disobedience  was  to  be  in- 
flicted, not  through  the  verdict  of  any  visible  eartlily  tri- 
bunal, but  by  a  Judgment  which  stands  at  the  termination 
of  the  present  order  of  things. 

3.  The  character  of  the  persona  whom  He  brought  into 
close  connection  with  Himself,  and  made  His  special  agenla, 
is  enough  to  show  that  He  looked  forward  to  no  civil  revo- 
lution by  which  a  new  form  of  guvernment  should  he  set 
up  in  the  Jewish  state.  He  described  them  Himself 
as  "babes'" — men  of  childlike  simplicity  of  character, 
strangers  to  all  the  arts  and  accomplishments  requisite  for 
the  realization  of  political  schemes.  All  but  one  of  them 
were  Galileans.  Had  Jesus  aimed  to  effect  His  end,  either 
through  scientific  thought,  or  worldly  sagacity  and  power, 
He  would  have  selected  a  very  different  class  of  instru- 
ments. And  to  suppose  that  He  hoped  to  found  a  new 
civil  community  of  an  utterly  exceptional  character — 
resting  solely  on  consent,  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the 
behests  of  right — is  to  impute  to  Him  an  idea  more  vision- 
ary by  far  than  ever  entered  the  brain  of  a  philoaophio 
dreamer. 

4.  These  erroneous  judgments  as  to  the  plan  of  Jesus 
are  prccliide<l  by  observing  the  clearness  with  which  He 
discerned  the  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ao- 

'  On  this  topic  there  are  fine  remarks  hj  EiraJd,  QadaehU  d.  V-  And, 
T.  180. 
*M&tt.  zi.  25,  Luke  i.  21. 
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oeptance  of  His  claims  and  of  His  dootrmo.  There  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  thinking  that  He  ever  for  a  moment 
expected  an  easy  triumph  and  a  universal  rally  (o  His 
cause.  No  delusion  was  possible  on  this  point.  From  the 
first,  He  warned  His  followers  that  they  must  look  for  per- 
necution, '  From  the  rulers  of  Church  and  State,  even 
from  their  own  household,  they  must  expect  opposition 
carried  to  the  pitch  of  bitter  hatred. ' 

S.  In  connection  with  the  mention  of  this  perception,  on 
His  part,  of  the  enmity  which  the  band  of  His  disciples 
would  provoke  upon  themselves,  observe  the  insight  into 
the  general  effect  of  His  teaching  on  diSerent  clashes  of 
men,  which  characterized  Him.  He  knew  what  was  in 
man.  He  understood  the  power  of  sin  in  human  nature, 
and  the  resistance  to  be  expected  from  this  antagonistic 
principle.  One  who  has  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
Qospela  anything  like  an  adequate  sense  of  the  profound 
moral  discernmentof  Jesus  will  find  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  He  counted  upon  an  easy  victory,  that  He  undervalued 
the  depth  of  human  blindnees,  and  the  strength  of  human 
selfishness.  Rather  is  it  true  that  He  weighed  this  resist* 
ing  force  exactly.  He  directed  His  glance  forward,  and 
foresaw  what  would  be  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  generations  of  men.  Nothing  can  be  farther  removed 
from  the  temper  of  an  enthusiast  or  a  visionary,  than  the 
calm  survey  which  He  presents  of  the  reception  which  will 
be  accorded  fo  Hie  doctrine — for  example,  in  the  Parable 
of  the  Sower,'  He  who  knew  how,  by  a  word,  to  probe 
the  heart  and  bring  out  its  hidden  secret,  or  bring  to  the 
light  its  dominant  passion,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  obstacles 
which  must  be  overcome  in  order  to  give  success  to  Hia 
mission. 

>  Malt.  v.  11.  12, 1.  18-22,  28.  »M»U.  x.  35,  38,  Luke  liT.  St. 

»  Matt  liii.  3  seq.,  Mark  iv.  3«eq,  Luke  viii.  6  «eq. 
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6.  He  Anticipated,  from  tbe  begiooing,  that  His  life 
woaM  be  the  forfeit  of  His  fidelity  to  the  work  that  had 
been  given  Him  to  do.  It  was  natural  that  He  should  not 
at  the  outset,  but,  rather,  later  and  hj  degrees,  coovey  to 
His  disciples  the  knowledge  of  an  event  which  ran  counter 
to  their  pre-established  ideas,  and  which  it  was  hard  for 
them  to  conceive  of  as  possible.  It  was  natural,  too,  that 
a  mure  joyous  tone  should  mingle  in  the  first  proclama^on 
of  the  good  tidings,  before  the  gathering  enmity  of  priest 
and  scribe,  with  its  deadly  intent,  had  been  developed. 
As  the  event  drew  near,  the  shadow  which  it  cast  before 
grew  darker,  the  expectation  of  it  more  vivid,  tlie  predic- 
tion of  it  more  distinct.  Bnt  that  Jesus  looked  forivard 
to  it  as  the  only  possible  issue  of  the  inevitable  conflict 
which  He  waged  with  the  ruling  powers,  admits  of  no  res- 
Bonable  doubt. 

7.  If  any  temporal  or  political  elements,  however  subli- 
mated in  their  character,  had  mingled  in  the  conception 
which  Jesus  cherished  of  His  kingship,  the  fact  would 
have  been  manifest  in  the  preaching  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles.  They  knew  what  was  the  character  of 
the  Master's  teaching.  They  make  it  evident,  by  the  course 
which  they  themselves  pursued,  that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus, 
although  it  was  to  transform  and  mould  every  human  in- 
stitutjon  by  its  influence,  had  nothing  to  do  directly  with 
any  earthly  polity. 

That  Jesus  wore  the  title  of  king  need  occasion  no  sur- 
prise. Among  the  Jews,  the  kingdom,  from  tbe  outset, 
was  0.  theocracy.  When  a  human  king  was  appointed,  He 
**wa8  king  bnt  in  a  secondary  sense,  as  the  deputy  of  the 
Invisible  King,  and  tlie  inspired  depositary  of  His  will."  * 
It  WQs  God  Himself  who  had  called  the  n&tion,  elected  it  to 
be  His  people ;  and  it  was  He  who  bad  ^ven  its  laws. 
*£Gce  Homo,  cL  it. 
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Boyaltj,  Uierefore,  had  a  deeper  and  higher  meaning  to 
tiie  Jewish  mind,  than  it  bears  in  modem  days.  Thn« 
was  room  for  a  wider,  a  spiritual  coaoeption.  Christ  was 
king,  as  He  "claimed  the  character  first  of  Founder,  next 
of  Legislator,  thirdly,  in  a  certain  high  and  peculiar  sens^ 
of  Judge,  of  a  new  divine  society." ' 

When  we  review  the  New  Testament  history,  it  becomes 
dear  that  the  kingdom  which  Jesus  essayed  to  found  vm 
to  have  its  scat  iu  the  hearts  of  men.  To  the  qnestion  of 
the  Pharisees  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come.  He 
answered  that  the  kingdom  of  God  coraeth  not  with  ob- 
aervation ;  *  it  was  not  something  visible,  a  spectacle  for 
men  to  behold,  and  whose  beginning  could  thus  be  pre- 
cisely marked.  "Behold,"  He  added,  "the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you,"  or,  as  it  should  be  rendered,  "  iu  the 
midst  of  you."  *  He  in  whom  the  kingdom  had  its  origin 
stood  with  them  ;  and  the  life  of  loyalty  to  God,  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  kingdom,  was  in  Him  and  in  the  souls  of 
the  &ithful  men  whom  He  had  drawn  into  fellowship  with 
His  own  spirit.  When  ambitions  followers,  or  their  rela- 
tions for  them,  petitioned  for  placea  of  honor  near  His 
throne.  He  replied  that  the  chief  rank  in  His  Kingdom 
belonged  to  hi|ft^ho  was  most  devoted  to  serving  others, 
even  as  He  had  come  not  to  be  ministei'cd  unto,  but  tu 
minister,* 

Particular  passages  in  which  the  kingdom  is  described  in 
symbols  drawn  fvom  the  characteristics  of  the  old  diapensa- 
tioa  are  not  to  be  construed  with  a  prosaic  liferalness,  but 
in  harmony  with  the  general  drifl  and  purport  of  the  teach- 
ing of  JesuB  on  tlie  subject.  He  was  to  drink  wine  new 
with  His  disciples  in  the  kingdom  of  His  Father  (Matt, 
xzvi.  29;  Markziv.  2&;  Lukexxii.  18);  a  figurative  rep- 

■Ibid.  p-Se  (Boetoii,1866}.  ■Lakezrii.aa  •  Vene  21. 

*  Hatt  XX.  2I0-2&,  Mark  x.  3&^S. 
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resentation  of  the  joys  of  that  sodety  which  was  to  exist 
when  the  Iciogdom  should  appear  in  its  conaummated  form. 
They  were  to  sit  with  Him  on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (Matt.  xiz.  28  ;  Lukexxii.  30) ;  a  mode  of 
Betting  forth  the  share  in  His  blessedness  and  glory,  which 
everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  described  as  the  des- 
tiny of  His  followers.  Those  who  would  un^varrantably 
I)Tess  the  language  of  thef<e  declarations,  as  if  countenance 
were  given  in  them  to  the  ideas  of  a  carnal  Judaism,  tali  to 
remember  the  tropical  style  which  is  one  of  the  obvious 
characteristics  of  the  teaching  of  JesuB.'  On  the  last  nights, 
having  referred  to  the  time  when  He  had  sent  them  cat 
without  purse,  and  ecrip,snd  shoes,  and  yet  they  had  lacked 
nothing.  He  told  them  to  take  purse  and  scrip,  and  hada 
each  of  them  to  buy  a  sword,  even  if  he  hod  to  sell  his  gar- 
ment to  get  the  means  of  doing  so  (Luke  zxii.  S6,  36)- 
In  this  vivid  way,  He  contrasted  the  peril  that  was  now 
coming  upon  them  with  a  past  day  of  comparative  security. 
No  one  imagines  that  He  meant  the  injunctiou  to  be  taken 
literally,  meant  them  to  take  np  arms  against  their  enemies. 
Yet  at  the  moment  they  &iled  to  apprehend  His  meaning; 
and  He  chose  to  turn  from  the  subject,  with  the  words — 
referring  to  the  two  swords  which  they  sflMfehey  had — "it 
is  enough  1"  In  describing  the  kingdom  oT which  He  was 
the  founder  and  head,  it  was  inevitable  that  He  shoald  draw 
upon  the  imagery  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  no  other  way 
(Jian  by  these  pictures  could  the  Disciples  be  taught,  imbued 
aa  they  were  with  the  prevalent  conception  which  gave  a 
predominantly  material  character  to  the  Messianic  reign. 
It  was  not  by  wholly  discarding  the  figurative  and  poetio 
delineations  of  the  kingdom  that  the  truth  involved  in  them 

'  Bsur  takes  s  sound  vieir  of  them  pusagct^  regarding  them  u  Sguni- 
ttn.    See  hia  M  7.  UuologU,  p,  112. 
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was  to  be  conveyed  into  miDde  oq  which  abstract  Btate- 
nieiite  would  fail  to  make  a  living  impression. 

Jesus,  in  repeated  instancea,  bade  those  for  whose  benefit 
He  exerted  Hia  healing  jrawer,  be  silent  respecting  the  mi- 
racle and  its  Author.*  In  the  early  part  of  His  ministry, 
especially,  He  guarded  against  any  public  proclamation  of 
Himself  as  the  Christ,  and  was  willing  to  leave  the  multitude 
in  duubt  as  to  His  precise  mission  and  office.*  Notoriety 
was  ungrateful  to  Him.  The  motives  of  this  procedure 
on  His  part  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine;  and  they  cor- 
roborate the  view  which  we  have  presented  of  His  plan 
and  aims.  The  throng,  eager  for  the  realization  of  the 
hopes  of  Israel,  were  impatient  of  delay.  They  looked 
to  see  tbe  Messiah  sit  iu  visible  glory  on  the  throne  of 
David,  a  terror  to  all  their  enemies.  They  would  evea 
take  Him  by  force  and  make  Him  a  king  (John  vi.  15). 
This  popular  aspiration  He  could  not  meet :  He  must  do 
what  He  can  to  elevate  and  purify  it.  It  was  not  hard  to 
draw  after  Him  a  host  of  zealous  adherents.  He  took  all 
pains  to  thin  the  ranks  of  those  who  followed  Him  (John 
vi.  66),  by  acquainting  them  with  the  delusive  character  of 
tlieir  ideas  concerning  Him.  He  was  not  to  give  victory 
and  glory  to  the  theocracy ;  He  was  to  suffer,  and  to  die 
on  the  cross.  Moreover,  He  must  guard  against  precipi- 
tating the  conflict  with  the  ruling  class,  which  He  well 
knew  could  have  only  one  issue,  and  must  gain  time  to 
train  His  Disciples,  and  to  plant  in  the  world  the  seed  of 
divine  truth.  Hence  the  prudence  which  He  showed  in 
withholding  the  full  disclosure  of  His  own  claims,  in  avoid- 
ing needless  publicity,  and  in  postponing  the  inevitable  con- 
flict, which  was  a  consequence  of  His  teaching  and  His 
works,  until  He  should  have  time  to  lay  the  foundations, 
firm  and  broad,  of  His  spiritual  kingdom. 

'Matt.Tiu.4,  Mark  viii.  26, 30,  Luke  v.  14,  Tiu.56,  MwkTii.36. 

>  Luks  ix.  21,  Mark  ix.  9,  Matt.  xvii.  9. 
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But  Jesus  was  conaciousljr  more  than  the  fouader  of  a 
spiritual  society  to  be  attracted  out  of  tbe  world  of  mankind 
which  bad  become  estranged  from  communion  with  God,  by 
the  ibrce  of  His  personal  influeDce,  and  to  have  its  life  in 
Him.  His  kingdom  was  to  act  upon  the  world,  and  to  bring 
the  world  under  its  sway.  His  Disciples  were  tbe  "  salt 
of  the  earth,"  the  "  light  of  the  world,"  "  a  city  set  on  a 
hill,"  a  caudle  not  bidden  from  sight,  but  set  in  a  candle- 
stiok  to  shed  light  all  around  it. '  His  kingdom  was  to  spread 
outwardly,  and  also  to  leaven  human  sodety  with  its  spirit, 
until  the  whole  world  should  be  created  anew  by  its  agency.  * 
The  consummation  of  this  beneficial  conquest,  to  be  sure, 
was  to  be  reached  in  connection  with  a  final  manifestation 
of  Himself,  which  is  described  throaghout  tbe  New  Test^ 
ment  as  the  Parusia  {napouaia),  or  Advent,  when  the  sift- 
ing and  separating  operation  incident  to  the  Gospel  in  all 
the  course  of  history  reaches  its  climax.  The  twofold 
character  of  the  kingdom,  first  aa  a  transformation  of  the 
individual,  and  then  as  a  world-conquering  and  world- 
purifying  inflaence,  is  involved  in  all  the  teaching  of 
Jesos,  and  formed  the  essential  characteristic  of  Hia  plan. 

When  we  inquire  for  the  means  on  which  Jesus  relied 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  revolution,  the  grandest  whidi 
it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive — it 
being  nothing  less  than  the  moral  r^eneration  of  man- 
kind,— we  find  them  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  ele^'ated 
character  of  His  aims.  There  is  no  occult  policy.  There 
ia  no  elaborate  contrivance  of  machinery.  Everything  is 
simple  and  as  open  as  the  day.  The  first  of  these  means 
waa  teaching.  Looking  at  His  method  or  style,  we  find 
that  not  a  little  of  His  teaching  was  in  gnomes,  or  brief, 
pointed  sentences^  easy  to  be  remembered.  This  waa  a 
■  Uott.  V.  13-17.  ■  Hatt.  xiu.  31-33,  Mark  ziiL  13-22. 
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method  of  conveying  instruction  which  was  in  vt^ue 
among  Rabbioical  teachers.  In  the  hands  of  Jgsus  it  woa 
made  an  instrument  of  unexamplecl  potency.  As  the  truth 
which  He  uttered  was  deeper,  so  the  aphorism  iu  wluch  it 
was  embodied  was  the  more  weighty.  The  nse  of  para- 
bles was  not  something  absolutely  uew.  It  bad  examples 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  among  the  Kabbis.  The  im- 
mediate motive  for  the  employment  of  this  means  of 
conveying  knowledge  was  the  advantage  afforded  by  it 
for  a  lucid  and  vivid  exhibition  of  the  truth.  In  these 
narratives,  as  in  pictures,  the  abstract  reality  was  made 
to  stand  forth  in  a  concrete  form.  Doctrine,  precept, 
and  ai^ument  were  all  incorporated  in  them  in  a  way 
that  could  hardly  be  gainsaid.  What  reasoning  could  bet- 
ter justify,  what  eloquence  could  more  impressively  set 
forth,  the  compassion  of  God  to  sinful  men  than  the  story 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  ?  How  could  the  narrowness  whi(^ 
confines  chanty  and  kindly  feeling  to  the  limits  of  class  and 
sect,  be  more  effectually  rebuked  than  in  the  tale  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  ?  How  is  the  contrast  of  self-esteem  and 
humility  depicted  in  the  story  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pub- 
lican ?  There  was  another  consequence  connected  with  the 
method  of  teaching  by  parables.  On  the  ear  of  those  who 
were  destitute  of  sympathy  with  the  Teacher  and  His  doc- 
trine, and  therefore  lacked  both  curiosity  and  insight,  they 
produced  no  effect.  They  awakened  no  desire  to  get  at 
the  truth  that  was  wrapt  up  in  them.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  felt  the  attraction  of  the  Teacher,  and  wished  to 
see  clearly  that  of  which  they  had  gained  a  partial  glimpse, 
Gould  tarry  and  receive  the  enlightenment  which  they 
craved.'  That  others  besides  the  T\velve  took  this  way  of 
gtuning  light,  the  Evangelists  explicitly  inform  us.  In 
this  way,  the  parables  served  as  the  occasion  for  that  sepa- 
>  Muk  IT.  34. 
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ration  between  those  who  were  sasceptible  to  the  influence 
of  the  truth,  and  those  who  were  indifferent,  or  steeled 
against  it.  The  latter  class,  hearing  what  thej  could  not 
comprehend,  and  did  not  care  to  explore,  went  away  as  they 
came.  Thus  the  Gospel  had  a  judicial  effect,  dividing  one 
from  another,  and  proving  itself  to  be  a  touchstone  of  char^ 
acter.' 

It  would  he  very  strange  if  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had 
been  confined  entirely  to  the  utterance  of  aphorisms  and 
parables.  All  th^t  is  fairly  meant  by  the  statement  in 
Matthew,  that  He  spoke  continually  in  parables  (xiii.  34),  is 
that  tiieyformed  the  stapleof  His  popular  discourses.  The 
same  Evangelist  records  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is 
expressly  said  that  in  private  converse  with  His  Disciples, 
He  expounded  the  parables  to  them  (Mark  iv.  34).  And 
it  is  clear  even  from  tlie  Synoptical  Gospels  that  in  the 
company  of  His  intimate  followers,  and  sometimes  else- 
where, Headopted  the  manner  of  continuous  discourse,  apart 
from  parabolic  illustration.  That  He  shonid  at  times  have 
taught  in  a  style  of  consecutive  ad<]re»^,  as  the  Fourth 
Gospel  describes,  is  surely  what  would  be  anticipated,  and 
can  properly  occasion  no  surprise. 

That  Jesus  adapted  His  communications,  in  both  form 
and  matter,  to  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  His  hear* 
era,  is  made  evident.  The  full  blaze  of  truth  would  not 
have  enlightened,  but  have  dazzled  and  misled,  those  who 
were  not  prepared,  by  previooa  training,  to  rect^ize  it. 
The  minds  of  men,  even  of  the  Apostles,  must  byd^rees 
be  educated  up  to  the  apprehension  of  truth,  which 
clashed  in  many  of  its  features  with  their  traditional  ideas. 
Jesus  compared  Himself  to  a  householder  who  brings  out 
things  both  new  and  old.*  The  new  doctrine  was  linked 
to  the  doctrine   which   was  familiar  to  the  auditor, — to 

■  Matt.  xilL  S2.  >  MaU.  xiii.  13-15,  Luke  viii.  10. 
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the  trattis  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  new  was  held  up 
as  the  complement  of  the  old,  and  commended  to  accepts 
ance  aa  tlie  coroUaiy  of  accepted  beliefs.  Ideas  that  reached 
higher  and  deeper  than  anything  before  known,  and  which 
involved  the  eventual  displacement  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  existing  cultus,  were  eo  inculcated  as  not  to  produce  an 
absolute  break  witli  the  old  system  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  new.  A  biidge  was  laid  between  the  two,  bo 
that  there  might  be  a  oontinuitj  in  the  development  of  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  that  should  correspond  to  the 
unity,  which,  notwithstanding  the  newness  of  the  Gospel, 
bound  together  the  two  dispensations.  With  n  wisdom  so 
sablime  were  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  laid  in  the 
gradually  educated  perceptions  and  principles  of  those  who 
were  sympathetic  with  its  spirit. 

If  our  design  were  to  describe  at  length  the  qualities  of 
Jesus  as  a  teacher,  one  topic  woald  be  the  manner  in  which 
casual  incidents  and  circumstances  were  made  the  occasion 
of  bringing  out  fundamental  truth.  Principles  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  ethics  and  religion,  and  are  the  germ 
of  changes  of  incalculable  moment  in  the  life  of  individu- 
als and  of  society,  were  dropped,  so  to  speak,  by  the  way- 
side, in  the  form  of  a  comment  upon  some  occurrence,  or  as 
a  response  to  questions  pertaining  to  an  immediate  practi- 
cal interest.  The  whole  subsequent  history  of  Christian 
society  was  to  furnish,  perpetually,  new  illustrations  of  the 
wealth  of  meaning  which  these  wayside  utterances  con- 
tained, and  of  the  power  that  lay  in  them  to  breathe  a  new 
spirit  into  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

Another  means  adopted  by  Jesus  for  the  establishment 
of  His  kingdom  was  the  selection  of  a  band  of  Disciples 
who  should  be  qualified  by  association  with  Him  to  promul- 
gate the  Gospel,  and  to  act,  in  some  measure,  as  His  r^ 
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resentatives.  It  was  not  by  a  qwataneons  act  on  the  part 
of  a  portion  of  His  hearers  who  felt  themselves  jiowerfully 
drawn  to  Him,  that  the  band  of  disciples  was  formed.  It 
was  made  up  of  those  who  did  feel  themselves  thusattntcted, 
hut  their  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  believers,  and  th« 
special  place  allotted  them,  was  by  the  distinct  appointment 
of  Jesus  Himself:  "Ye  have  not  chosen  Me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you"  (John  xv.  16).  Theyshared  at  first  with  their 
countrymen  the  idea  of  the  Messianio  kingdom  as  an  ex- 
ternal exallation  of  the  theocracy.  They  were  not  wholly 
iree  from  the  hope  of  personal  advancement  under  the  new 
order  of  things.*  But  they  were  not  so  wedded  to  these 
ideas  as  to  be  indocile.  They  were  capable  of  feeling  the 
divine  excellence  of  Jesus,  and  of  yielding  np,  under  the 
influence  of  His  character  and  teaching,  their  previous 
hopes  respecting  the  kingdom,  and  whatever  personal  ambi- 
tion mingled  with  their  sincere,  disinterested  allegiance  to 
truth  and  righteousness.  In  their  minds  there  were  no 
impenetrable  walls  of  prejudice  to  he  demolished.  There 
was  no  intellectual  pride,  or  pride  of  caste,  to  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  light.  All,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Betrayer,  were  Galileans.  At  one  time  Jesus  was  moved 
to  thank  the  Father  from  the  depth  of  His  soul,  that  in 
the  righteous  order  of  Providence  truth  which  had  been 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  blinded  by  the  conceit 
of  wisdom,  had  been  revealed  to  babes.* 

The  presence  of  Judas  in  this  company  has  been  to  many 
a  perplexing  fact  But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  he  was 
bad  from  the  start.  We  most  suppose  that  Jesus  discov- 
ered in  him  possibilities  of  good  out  of  which  might  grow, 
in  case  the  Disciple  should  put  forth  the  moral  exertion 
that  lay  in  his  power,  a  character  fortified  in  goodness. 
The  choice  of  the  disciples  was  an  act  that  gave  them  no 

■  HaU.  zz.  21,  Uark  x.  37.  ■  Uatt  xi.  25,  Lake  z.  21. 
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gtiaTaiit7  of  salvation,  and  no  exemption  from  the  asual 
trial  that  attends  every  human  being  from  the  heginDing 
to  the  end  of  life.  Every  thing  turned  on  the  use  which 
Juda^  would  make  of  the  signal  opportunities  for  good  tliat 
lay  in  hia  path,  and  on  the  energy  with  whifji  he  would  re- 
sist temptation.  Respecting  the  foresight  of  Jesus  in  statu 
kumiliatiojiia,  we  should  guard  against  rash  dogmatic  as- 
sumptions which  the  Gospel  history  does  not  warrnnt,  and 
which  would  impart  to  His  earnest  exertions  for  the  im- 
provement of  men  a  mechanical  quality.  He  whose  pene- 
trating glance  laid  bare  what  was  in  man,  watched  with 
pain  the  downward  steps  of  the  unfaithful  Disciple,  add 
divined  with  unerring  certainty  the  issue. ' 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Disciples  were 
set  apart  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  qualified  to  rejrart 
the  teaching  and  testify  to  the  miracles  of  their  Master,  and 
to  proclaim  Ihe  Gospel,  It  was  not  merely  as  instructors 
of  their  brethren  that  these  men  were  brought  into  a  daily 
intimacy  with  Jesus.  They  were,  besida^,  links  in  thefel* 
lowship  that  Jesus  came  to  cstablLsh  with  all  who  should 
receive  Him  in  faith.  A  certain  intermediate  relation  of 
this  character  was  sustained  by  those  whose  impression  of 
Jesus  was  immediate,  the  result  of  personal  association  with 
Him.  Their  intuition,  their  feeling,  they  sought  to  com- 
municate beyond  their  own  circle,  that  it  might  be  repro- 
duced in  those  who  not  having  seen  yet  believed.  *  Thus 
through  their  instrumentality  the  bounds  of  the  spiritual 
society  of  which  Jesus  was  the  centre  and  source  were  to 
be  extended. 

The  Gospel  was  to  be  appropriated  by  all  varieties  of 

'  According  eo  John's  Goapel  (vi.  70,  71),  an  opportunity  wm  virtu- 
allf  given  to  Judas  U)  wilhdnw  from  Ihe  company.  CS.  Oodel,  CW»i>«i>- 
lain  (2d  ed.)  in  loco. 

*  Bee  1  John  i.  3. 
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natural  temperament  and  character.  It  was  capable  of 
being  apprehended  in  diverse,  yet  not  discordant,  modes  of 
conception.  The  types  of  doctrine  which  appear  in  the 
Apostolic  teaching  are  the  complements  of  each  other,  and 
conspire  to  make  up  a  full  representation  of  Christian  truth. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  another  of  the  agencies 
which  He  employed  in  founding  His  kingdom.  This  part 
of  the  Gofipel  narratives  it  is,  which,  in  modern  times,  has 
chiefly  provoked  skepticism.  But  a  sound  historical  judg- 
ment must  admit  the  reality  of  these  events. 
'  This  is  an  historical  question.  It  is  high  time  that  ora- 
cular assertiooB  of  the  impossibility  of  such  exertions  of 
power  as  the  New  Testament  attributes  to  Christ,  or  of  the 
impossibility  of  proving  them  under  any  circumstances, 
should  be  set  aside.  It  is  impertinent,  on  the  ground  of 
Bome  metaphysical  scheme,  an  ^  priori  conception  of  the 
universe,  to  set  these  arbitrary  limits  to  the  power  of  spirit 
over  nature.  If  a  system  of  philosophy  cannot  find  room 
for  facts  well  attested  by  historical  evidence,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  philosophical  system.  The  procedure  of  the 
recent  writers  upon  the  Life  of  Jesus,  iu  the  treatment  of 
the  accounts  of  miracles  in  the  Gospels,  is  commonly  de- 
termined by  their  subjective  conclusions  or  conjectures  as 
to  the  control  which  may  conceivably  be  exercised  by  will 
over  matter.  One  will  allow  the  historical  verity  of  the 
cure  of  demoniacs,  on  the  ground  tliat  such  an  influence 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  is  thought  to  be  psychologically  ex- 
plicable, without  departing  so  very  widely  from  our  ordi- 
nary experience.  Another,  like  Strauss,  would  draw  a  line 
between  the  lighter  and  more  manageable  cases  of  demonia- 
cal frenzy,  which  are  allowed  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
control  of  Jesus,  and  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  mentel 
and  physical  disorder  which  were  ascribed,  truly,  or  not,  to 
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diabolifi  possession.  A  large  class  of  writers  find  no  difiS- 
oulty  in  accepting  the  narratives  of  healiog  eaid  to  have 
been  efTected  by  Jesua.  They  can  imagine  Him  to  liave 
been  possessed  of  an  extraordinary,  exceptional  power  over 
the  diseased,  enabling  Him  to  subdue  these  makdies.  But 
when  it  cornea  to  the  exercise  of  a  control  over  inanimate 
nature,  as  in  stilling  the  waves,  or  multiplying  the  loaves, 
they  draw  back  with  unbelief.  But  these  seemingly  highest 
exertions  of  miraculous  power  rest,  as  these  writers  are 
obliged  to  allow,  upon  the  same  historical  attestation 
as  the  miraculous  events  to  which  they  are  willing  to  give 
credence.  They  are  found  recorded  in  what  these  writers 
are  fally  persuaded  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  evangelical 
literature,  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  It  is  not  on  historical 
grounds,  but  from  considerations  drawn  from  a  quarter 
outside  of  historical  study,  that  this  arbitrary  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  greater  and  the  less,  where  all  ex- 
ceeds the  measure  of  every-day  experience,  is  drawn. 

We  say  that  a  sound  historical  discernment,  founded  on 
a  critical  study  of  the  docnmentary  proof,  must  conclude 
that  from  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  He  manifested  the  power 
to  work  miracles  such  as  the  Evangelists  record.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  is  attributed  to  Him  before  that  epoch,  when 
His  public  ministry  began.  Exaggerated  views  are  often 
presented  in  regard  to  the  crednlity  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time.  They  did  indeed  believe  that  God  might  send  back 
to  the  world  John  the  Baptist,  or  one  of  the  older  pro- 
phets. But  that  they  attributed  miracles  to  every  one  re- 
vered for  his  sanctity  is  false,  as  the  example  of  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  no  miracles  are  recorded,  decisively  proves. 
And  that  miracnlous  works  were  not  supposed  to  be  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  or  easy  to  be  wrought,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  astonishment  which  everywhere  in  the  narratives  is 
ehowD  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 
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An  historical  studeat,  not  warped  by  any  preconceived 
metaphyseal  or  physical  theory,  who  surveys  the  whole 
field,  will  be  persoaded  that  Jesae,  with  the  prophecies 
before  Him,  never  conid  have  believed  Himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  had  He  not  found  Himself  possessed  of  this  power 
to  work  miracles.  It  is  equally  evident  that  had  He  not 
evinced  this  power  in  the  most  impressive  forma,  the  Dis- 
ciples, especially  as  He  nttcrly  abjured  all  political  or  rev- 
olutionary aims,  would  have  disbelieved  Hia  claims.  There 
would  have  been  wanting  what  they  considered  the  neces- 
sary credentials  of  the  Christ.  On  examioing  the  narra- 
tives, it  is  found  that  the  works  of  Jesus  ore  indissolubly 
connected  with  Hia  undoubted  words.  The  words  pre- 
suppose the  works,  and,  in  certain  cases,  were  occasioned 
by  them.  The  works  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  belong 
together.  Tliey  form  the  totality  of  the  mBuifestation,  and 
cannot  be  divided  more  than  the  seamless  garment  which 
He  wore.  The  mythical  theory  is  wrecked  upon  a  variety 
of  difficulties  which  it  cannot  evade,  or  surmount.  Thcr« 
vas  not  time  for  acycleof  myths  of  this  sort  to  arise,  before 
the  date  of  the  earliest  written  Ghiepels.  The  circumstances, 
especially  the  presence  of  the  Apostles, .  the  recognized 
guides  of  the  Church,  would  reader  it  impossible.  Besides, 
the  Messianic  idea,  the  alleged  force  out  of  which  the 
myths  are  said  to  have  sprung,  had  It  been  capable  of  such 
a  product,  would  have  precluded  faith  in  Jesus  bo  long  as 
the  expected  and  indispensable  badges  of  a  Messianic  call- 
ing were  wanting.  In  the  Apostle  Paul  we  have  a  witness 
to  the  early  and  unanimous  testimony,  on  the  part  of  the 
Disdples,  to  the  Kcanrrection  of  the  Lord. 

What  is  the  Rationalistic  theory  of  the  origin  of  tho 
ChrieUan  Eeligion  ?  It  is  that  Jesus,  a  carpenter  of  Na- 
rareth,  with  no  prestige  derived  from  birth  or  social  atand- 
ing,  tanght  iu  Galilee  for  about  a  year — for  to  this  period 
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the  dase  of  whom  we  speak  would  limit  His  public  wtM-k. 
From  these  brief  labors,  made  up  wholly  of  verbal  iiiBtnio* 
tioa,  came  that  profouDd  impression  of  His  snperhomaD 
dignity,  which  was  made  indelibly  upon  His  Disciples,  and 
whicb  His  crucifixion  as  a  criminal  did  not  weaken,  and 
that  transforming  power  which  went  forth  upon  them,  and, 
in  ever  increasing  measure,  upon  all  subsequent  generalJona. 
The  Apostolic  Church,  the  conversion  of  Paul  and  his 
Epistles,  the  narratives  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  all  that 
they  contain,  and  Chrbtianity,  as  it  appears  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  all  spring  from  that  one  year  of  mere  teaching ! 
The  effect  is  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  cause  assigned. 

It  is  much  more  consistent  with  a  sound  philosophy, 
instead  of  taking  refuge  in  an  unreasonable  denial  of  &ct8 
historically  established,  to  seek  to  comprehend  them.  At 
the  outset,  the  notion  should  be  banished  that  miracles  are 
repugnant  to  nature;  that  the  super-natural  is  anti-natural. 
There  is  one  system;  and  supernatural  agency,  however  it 
may  modify  the  course  of  nature,  does  no  violence  to  the 
universal  order.  For  there  is  no  such  nnbending  rigidity 
in  the  course  of  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  modified  by  the 
interposition  of  voluntary  agency.  A  steam-ship,  catting 
its  way  through  the  billows  in  the  teeth  of  wind  and  tide, 
moves  by  the  force  of  machinery  which  is  contrived  and 
directed  by  the  human  will.  The  volitions  of  men  pro- 
duce an  effect  which  nature,  independently  of  this  spiritual 
force,  could  never  occasion.  Now  of  the  limits  of  the  pos- 
sible control  of  matter  by  the  power  of  spirit,  any  more 
than  of  the  essenoe  and  origin  of  matter  iiae\f,  we  cannot 
speak.  It  is  a  presumptuous  affirmation  that  there  is  no 
being  in  the  universe  who  can  infinitely  outdo  tie  power  of 
man,  vast  as  it  is,  in  this  direction. 

In  the  study  of  the  Scriptural  narratives  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus,  various  interesting  questions  as  to  the  mode  in 
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which  they  were  performed,  surest  themselves.  On  tite 
jart  of  the  Apostles,  faith  was  aa  indiapeosable  requisite, — 
a  certaia  conscious  iellowship  with  God,  a  laying  hold  of 
divine  power. '  Without  thia  mental  state,  they  were 
unable  to  do  the  work.  For  the  want  of  it  they  &iled 
ill  the  attempt.*  Of  Jesus  Himself  it  is  said  that  at 
Nazareth,  in  His  own  country  "  He  did  not  many  works 
liecause  of  their  onbclicf "  (Matt.  xiii.  &8).  In  Hi^rk,  the 
statement  is:  "He  could  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save 
that  He  laid  His  hands  upon  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed 
them  "  (Mark  vi.  5).  There  is  no  ground  for  t^e  assertion 
that  He  made  the  attempt  to  work  miracles,  and  failed. 
What  would  have  been  the  eSect  of  such  abortive  efforts  on 
the  faith  of  His  disciples  iu  His  Messianic  claim?  There  is 
more  plausibility,  especially  in  view  of  Mark's  statement, 
in  the  theory  that  the  outgoing  of  the  miraculous  power  of 
Jesus  was,  in  the  order  of  things,  conditioned  on  &ith  in 
the  recipient  of  the  benefit, — that  is  conditioned  according 
to  some  physical  law ;  so  that  He  was  literally  not  able  to 
perform  the  miracles  where  &ith  was  absent.  But  this 
idea  is  not  suBtaiucd  by  an  examination  of  other  parts  of 
the  evangelical  history ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  Evangelist 
may,  perhaps,  he  exhausted  if  we  assume  that  the  want  of 
&ith  on  the  part  of  the  people,  disabled  Him  iu  a  moral 
sense — rendered  it  incompatible  with  His  plan,  and  with 
wisdom,  to  exert  His  miraculous  agency.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  possession  and  exer- 
cise of  these  extraordinary  powers  are  far  removed  from  all 
kinship  with  magic.  Bather  do  they  lit  into  the  nniversal 
system  by  links  of  connection  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  it  may  be  impossible  to  detect,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  question. 

>  Matt.  xiv.  31,  xvU.  20,  Mark  zi.  22,  23,  Luk«  xviU.  6. 
■HotLxvii.  17. 
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One  conspicuous  circumstance  iu  the  miracles  was  a 
requirement  that  tKose  on  whom,  or  for  whose  benefit,  they 
were  wrought,  should  have  some  degree  of  faith  in  Jesus. 
It  is  a  fallacious  objection — little  more  than  a  cavil — to 
Bay  that  proof  of  the  Messianic  commission  of  Sesan  was 
thus  afforded  fa  those  who  already  acknowledged  it.  The 
miracle  reinforced  feith.  It  fell  in  witli  all  other  ex- 
pressions of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Jesus,  as  a  natural 
accompaniment.  But  the  aim  ^vas  to  kindle  a  new  spirit- 
ual life,  and  where  the  germ  of  this  life  did  not  exist,  tlie 
miracle  would  have  been  in  vain.  A  gardener  waters  the 
ground  which  exhibits  any  signs  of  fertility,  but  he  does 
not  pour  water  on  the  sand.  The  mere  excitement  of 
wonder,  miattended  by  any  deeper  insight,  was  something 
that  Jesus  n-as  sedulous  to  avoid.  The  introduction  of  a 
new  life  in  humanity  was  the  end  in  view;  and  in  this  cre- 
ative agency  divine  power  made  itself  signally  manifest, 
not  to  extort  a  bliud  homage,  nor  to  stir  up  a  profitless 
amazement,  bat  to  bring  the  divine  in  more  evident  contact 
with  souls  inwardly  prepared  in  some  degree  for  the  new 
fellowship.  They  whose  consciences  and  hearts  were  not 
affected  could  attribute  phenomena,  the  presence  of  which 
they  were  not  able  to  deny,  to  diabolic  agency.'  Belief  in 
the  miracles  is  contingent  on  the  impression  made  by  the 
entire  personality  of  Jesus,  upon  tlie  feeling  excited  by  Ills 
whole  character  and  teaching,  and  by  the  moral  transfor- 
mation of  which  He  is  the  Author.  Where  there  is  no  ade- 
quate appredatioQ  of  the  Gospel  iu  these  relations,  the 
narrative  of  the  miracles  will  be  discredit«d. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  Jesus,  and  these  the  means  on 
which  He  relied  for  accomplishing  it.     It  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  society  of  which  He  is  the  living  Head ;  a 
>  Matt.  xii.  24,  Muk  iii.  22,  Luke  xi.  15. 
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9odet7  the  life  of  which  is  in  its  fellowship  with  Him. 
Each  member  of  this  society  was  to  be  a  oentre  of  light 
By  example,  if  not  by  active  pereuaaion,  He  was  to  draw 
others  into  the  right  path.  The  followers  of  Jesus  were 
to  preach  the  Gospel  everywhere.  The  world  waa  to  be 
cooqneied  by  preaching  I 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SEPABATION  OF  THE  CHUBCH   FBOU   THE  TEUFLB. 

CHRisnANiTV  was  born  of  Judaism:  it  was  the  off- 
spring of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  How  was  it  to 
break  from  the  leading-strings  of  ils  parent,  and  to  realize 
in  consciousness  the  new  and  independent  attributes  that 
belonged  to  it?  How  was  it  to  cast  off  the  trammels 
that  lay  upon  it  of  necessity  at  its  origin,  and  to  go  forth 
in  the  freedom  of  its  universal  ofSce  as  a  religion  for  the 
world? 

It  might  be  expected,  on  a  superficial  view,  that  Christ 
would  so  explicitly  define  the  relation  of  the  new  to  the 
old,  that  no  error  and  no  perplexity  could  exist  upon  the 
question,  and  no  interval  be  required  to  effect  the  transi- 
tion. But  to  emancipate  Christianity  from  its  connection 
with  Judaism  by  8  mere  dictum,  to  produce  ao  momentous 
a  change  by  a  word  of  command,  would  not  only  contra- 
dict the  usual  methods  of  Providence,  but  violate  the  very 
nature  of  Christianity  as  a  system  resting  on  the  intelligent 
apprehension  of  truth.  A  sudden,  violent  rupture  with 
the  Old  Testament  system  was  not  a  thing  to  be  desired. 
Bather  were  the  old  things  to  pass  away,  not  as  the  result 
of  ft  fiat^  but  by  the  natural  expulsive  power  of  the  new. 
It  was  not  a  method  of  antagonism  and  destruction,  but 
of  fulfilment.  Hence  Christ  set  forth  the  seminal  ideas  of 
the  new  kingdom,  and  left  them,  through  the  Spirit  and 
Ihe  agency  of  Providence,  to  produce  in  their  own  time 
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the  proper  fruit.  That  the  institutiona  of  the  Gospel 
were  to  be  diverse  from  those  of  tlie  old  economy,  was 
involved  in  what  He  said  about  Fasting,  tliat  new  wine 
must  be  put  'into  new  bottles,  that  a  new  piece  of  cloth 
must  not  be  swed  into  an  old  garment.  *  He  really 
undermined  the  ritual  respecting  meats  and  drinks,  when 
He  said  that  not  what  goeth  into  the  mouth  delileth  a  man, 
but  that  defilement  is  of  the  heart,  and  comes  through  bad 
feelings  and  purposes. '  He  pointed  out  the  essentials  of 
goodness,  when  He  taught  that  "  mercy  is  better  than  sac- 
rifice" (Matt.  ix.  13),  and  that  one  who  perceives  that  the 
love  of  God  and  man  is  "  more  than  all  whole  barnt-oSbr- 
ings  and  sacrifices  "  is  "  not  tar  from  the  kingdom  of  God  " 
(Hark  zii.  33-34).  The  illustrations  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law  which  He  came  to  cfTect,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  relate  exclusively  to  the  moral  law.  How  could 
Judaic  exclusiveness  long  abide  in  connection  with  the 
Gospel  doctrines  of  the  infinite  worth  of  the  soul,  the  im- 
partial benevolence  and  compassion  of  God,  and  love  as  the 
substance  and  end  of  the  law?  The  conscious  authority  of 
Christ  as  competent  to  supersede  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment enactments,  is  indicated  in  His  precepts  respecting 
divorce,^  in  His  declaration  that  the  Son  of  Man  \b  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath,'  and  in  His  declaration  that  He  and  Hia 
disciples  were  boond  by  no  obligation  to  pay  the  tax  to  the 
temple  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27).*      How  pregnant,  in  the  cir- 

'  MalL  ii.  17 ;  Mirk  ii.  22 ;  Lake  y.  37. 

•  Mark  vii.  14-24.  One  veree  (ver.  19)  of  thia  passage  in  quite  ezplic- 
it  The  tnie  reading  io  JtnAifn'Cuv  ~6vTa  ri  BpiiuATa — "  which  cleanseth 
aJl  kinds  of  food."     Cf.  MevcT  in  loco;  Ijgblfool,  Oalotxiant,  p.  259. 

■  Hatt.  ziz.  8 ;  Mark  x.'fi.  *  Mark  ii.  28  ;  Luke  Ti.  b. 

•  That  tho  reference  is  to  the  temple-taz  is  proTed  b;  the  term  "chil- 
dren," which  would  not  be  used  of  the  relation  of  Chriiit  to  the  Roman 
Bovereignt;.  Tliat  the  dbciples  &re  included  with  Himself  in  the 
exemption  from  the  obligation,  la  shown  by  the  '•  we ''  in  y.  27 — lest 
**  ve  ahould  oflcad  them ; "  although  Meyer  arguea  against  thu  view. 
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camstancea  under  which  it  was  made,  was  the  declara- 
tion ^at  "in  this  place  is  one  greater  tlian  the  templet" 
(Matt.  xii.  6).  The  temple — ^thu  seat  of  the  Shechinah, 
the  visible  majesty  of  the  divine  presence — 'released 
the  priesthood  from  the  strict  obscrvaace  of  the  sabbat- 
ical law.  They  might  offer  their  sacrifices.  How 
much  higher  the  claim  to  liberty  on  the  part  of  the 
Disciples  through  their  connection  with  Him  1  How 
natural  to  conclude  that  He  who  was  greater  than  the 
temple  is  to  take  its  place  I  How  consonant  with  this  de- 
claration is  the  saying  reported  by  John,  that  worship  is  to 
be  cootincd  to  do  sanctuary,  but  b  acceptable  to  the  Father 
when  offered  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (John  iv.  23,  24)1 
Then  there  were  predictions  of  the  downfall  of  the  temple, 
of  the  letting  out  of  the  vineyard  "  to  other  husband- 
men." '  Above  all,  the  one  essential  thing  was  made  to  be 
the  relation  of  men  to  Himself;  the  single  test  of  character 
was  belief,  or  unbelief;  the  one  eonroe  of  communion  with 
Qod  was  personal  fellowship  with  Himself.  This  funda^ 
mental  relation  would  eventually  be  seen  to  supersede  every 
other  priesthood  and  sacrifice.  What  was  transient  in  the 
tenets  and  practices  of  the  disciples,  who  had  grown  np 
under  the  Judaic  system,  would  be  cast  off  by  the  expau- 
sive  force  of  the  new  truth. 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  reference  to  the 
ceremonial  law.  He  did  not  formally  abolish  it.  He  in- 
aipted  on  the  subordinate  value  of  sacrifices,  and  of  ritual 
observances  generally;  He  claimed  a  lordship  over  all  that 
*'  was  made  for  man ;"  but  He  did  not  sweep  away  by  any 
eipresa  ordinance  the  worship  of  the  temple,  and  He  said 
nothing  respecting  circumcision.*    That  a  certain  prece- 

'  Mitt.  iiiv.  12,  Mark  xiii.  2,  Lnk*!  xxi.  6,  John  ii.  IB,  Matt.  ssi.  «, 
Mark  zil.  9. 

*  Thu  is  Bulistanliillj  the  ooodusiim  of  lUtac^l,  Bntttehmg  d.  alltatk. 
Kvdie^  p.  34  (ed.  2J. 
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dence  belooged  to  the  Jews  in  respect  to  the  opportanity 
of  hearing  the  Gospel  was  recognized  in  His  own  me- 
thod of  proceeding;  but  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  to 
eveiy  creature,  and  iaith  was  made  the  condition  of  sal- 
vation. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Church 
became  enlightened  as  to  the  privileges  of  the  Geutiles,  and 
graduallj  threw  off  the  swathing  bands  which  enveloped  it 
in  its  in&ncy^.  We  shall  find  that  each  of  the  leading 
Apostles  bad  an  appointed  part,  peculiar  to  himself,  to  ful- 
fil, ID  the  advance  to  this  result.  The  authorities  on  which 
we  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  the  facts,  are  the  Epistles, 
in  particular  the  Epistles  of  Paul — and  here  the  second 
chapter  of  the  (Jalatians  is  the  most  important  passage— 
and  the  book  of  Acts  by  Luke.  That  the  Gospel  was  to  hb 
carried  to  the  heathen,  all  understood.  The  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  directions  of  the  Master  left  no 
doubt  on  this  point.  But  the  question  was  what  should 
be  required  of  the  heathen  converts.  In  case  they  believed, 
were  they  not  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Chosen  People 
by  the  rite  of  circumcision? 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  Ascension,  the  disciples 
constituted,  to  be  sure,  a  body,  fraternally  united ;  and  the 
force  of  the  principle  that  bound  them  together  is  mani- 
fest in  tlie  picture,  as  it  is  drawn  by  Luke,'  of  the  in- 
&nt  community,  meeting  for  praise  and  fellowship,  and 
pouring  their  property  into  the  common  treasury  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  But  they  were  still  Jews,  frequenting 
the  temple,  observing  the  ritual,  and  not  thinking  that  there 
oould  be  any  door  of  admission  to  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion for  the  Gentiles,  except  through  cirouraoisiou  and  con- 
formity to  the  ceremonies  of  the  law.  The  Gentiles  must 
become  Je^ra,  proselytes  of  righteousness,  before  they  could 
'  Acta  ii.  41.47.     , 
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gain  access  to  the  kingdom  of  Chrint.  To  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  their  efforts  were  first  to  be  directed. 

The  earliest  symptoms  of  a  more  liberal  view  appear  among 
Hellenists,  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  who  had  embraced 
the  Gospel.  We  must  guard  agunst  the  supposition  that 
the  foreign  Jews  were  uniformly  of  a  more  liberal  temper 
than  their  brethren  in  Palestine.  This  was  far  from  being 
always  the  case.  Tbey  might  even  be  stiffened  in  their 
l^alism  by  their  constant  practical  anti^onism  to  the 
customs  of  the  heathen.  Yet  sometimes  the  eSect  of 
this  contact  was  to  soflen  prejudice,  and  awaken  sym- 
pathy. In  the  Apostolic  history,  the  Hellenists  first 
appear  in  the  act  of  making  a  complaint  that  their 
poor  did  not  get  a  due  share  of  the  common  fund ;  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  seven  deacons  to  relieve  the 
Apostles  of  the  whole  business  of  distributing  alms.'  One 
of  these  was  Stephen.  He  may  have  beeu  of  Hellenistio 
birth,  although  his  name  does  not  prove  that  such  was  the 
fact.*  Stephen  stands  forth  as  a  forerunner  of  Paul — the 
same  Paul  who  took  part  in  destroj-ing  him.  His  fer- 
vent preaching  brought  upon  him  a  tempest  of  Jewish 
wrath.  He  was  chained  with  speaking  blasphemous  words 
against  Moees;  and,  before  the  Sanhedrim,  he  was  accused 
of  having  said  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  destroy  the 
temple,  and  "change  the  customs"  which  Moses  had  de- 
livered (Acts  vi.  ti).  These  things  were  attributed  to  him 
by  "  &lse  witnesses ;"  but  something  of  the  kind  he  had 
said  to  give  ocasion  and  material  for  the  distorted  repre- 
sentation. The  tone  of  his  defence  accords  with  this  hy- 
pothesis. Alluding  to  the  temple  of  Solomon,  he  calls  to 
mine  the  tmth  that  the  Almighty  dwells  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands.  There  is  no  disdain  of  the  temple, 
for  he  speaks  of  it  as  built  in  response  to  the  prayer  of 

'Acts  Yi.  1-6.  'a  ActB  L  23. 
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David  (vera.  46,  47) ;  bat  there  is  a  large,  spiritual  view  of 
the  nature  of  religion.  Tbia  is  followed  byan  unsparing  de- 
Dunciatiou  of  the  Jewish  blinduess,  which  of  old  had  perae- 
cuted  the  prophets,  and  now  at  length  had  slain  the  Messiah. 

The  persecution  for  which  the  marfyrdooi  of  Stephen 
gave  the  signal,  fur  the  time  broke  up  and  dispersed  the 
church  at  Jerusalem, — the  Apostles  only  remaining  in  that 
city.  This  was  in  the  year  33  or  34,  about  two  years  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost  The  result  was  a  more  decided  step  to- 
wards opening  the  doors  of  the  Church  to  the  Gentiles. 
Among  those  who  were  driven  away  from  Jerusalem  was 
Philip,  another  of  the  deacons,  who  went  to  a  city  of 
Samaria,  the  name  of  which  is  not  given  by  Luke,  and 
there  preached  with  success ;  wherenpon  Peter  and  John 
came  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  work,  and  lay  hands 
upon  tlie  converts  (Acts  viii.  146eq.).  Saoh  a  lesson  as 
Jesus  had  given  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
His  rebuke  of  the  spirit  of  the  disciples  when  they  would 
have  called  down  vengeanceon  the  heads  of  the  inhospitable 
Samaritan  villagers  (Luke  ix.  55),  and  his  own  labors  at 
Sichem  (John  iv.),  prepared  the  Apostles  to  give  their 
countenance  to  this  enterprise  of  Philip.  The  reception 
of  the  Samaritans  who,  although  they  believed  in  the  law 
of  Moses  and  were  circumcised,  were  couuted  heretics  by 
the  orthodox  Jews,  paved  the  way,  in  some  measure,  for  the 
communication  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  themselves. 
The  conversion  by  Philip,  and  the  baptism,  of  the  Ethio- 
pian chamberlain,  who  was  not  a  Jew,  even  if  he  were  a 
proselyte  of  the  gate  (which  is  doubtful),  was  a  still  more 
advanced  measure  (Acta  viii,  27—40). 

The  next  e|M)ch  in  this  history  is  the  enlightenment  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  through  a  vision,  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  Roman  Centurion,  Cornelius,  by  which  the  preju- 
dice of  Ihc  Apostle  is  conquered,  and  he  is  cooviaced  both 
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of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  with  a  Gentile,  and  of  ttie  fact 
that  the  heathen  may  be  admitted  directly  to  share  io  the 
heavenly  ppod  ofiered  in  the  Gospel  (Acts  :i).  .  That  Peter 
had  adopted  these  freer  views  is  proved  by  his  conduct  at 
Antiocb  at  a  later  day  {Gal.  ii.  12).  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  so  great  a  revolution  of  opinion  and  feeling  could 
have  occurred  in  such  a  man,  without  the  intervention  of 
some  objective  fact,  like  that  which  Luke  retnrds.  Thua  the 
credibility  of  Luke  is  supported  by  the  probabilities  in  the 
case.  The  truth  flashed  upon  the  Apostle's  mind  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that  in  every  nation,  "he 
who  feareth  Hiia  and  worketh  righteousness"  is  accepted 
of  Him,  and  may  come  immediately  to  Christ,  and  to  God 
through  Him.  The  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  however,  were 
not  prepared  fur  this  catholic  proceeding  of  Peter,  and  this 
new  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  They  "  contended  against 
him;"  they  demanded  an  explanation.  When  Peter  told 
his  story,  and  ap[iealed  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
given  to  the  Gentile  believers  in  the  same  form  and  mea- 
sure as  to  the  Jews,  the  scruples  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
were  satisfied  (Acts  xi.  18). 

Meantime  there  were  those  who  were  carrying  out  the 
catliolic  principle  on  a  broader  scale.  Among  the  fugitives 
from  Jerusalem  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  some  travelled 
as  far  as  Phcenicia,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching 
only  to  Jews.  But  others  of  the  same  class  were  residents 
of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene — Hellenistic  Jews  from  those  places, 
who  had  been  converted  to  the  Gospel — and  these  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  Grecians,  the  heathen,  of  whom 
a  great  number  believed  (Acts  xi.  19-22).  There  were 
doubtless  many  earnest,  truth-seeking  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Cornelius,  who  were  inwardly  prepared,  by  sympathy  with 
the  Old  Testament  religion,  to  give  welcome  to  the  Gospel 
proclamation  of  forgiveness  through  Christ.     Such  men  in- 
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directly  aided  even  the  Apostles  in  overcomiDg  their  pre- 
judices. Aotioch  was  tlie  centre  of  these  new  converts;  and 
when  the  qews  of  the  movement  reached  the  Jerusalem 
church,  Barnahas,  himself  a  native  of  Cyprus,  vas  sent 
to  Antioch  to  look  after  iL 

The  great  agent  in  the  deliverance  of  Christianity  from 
the  bonds  of  Judaism  now  appears  in  the  field.  The  year 
35  is  the  probable  date  of  the  conversion  of  Paul.  This 
young  Pharisee,  steeped  in  the  lore  of  the  school  of  Gama- 
liel,^ and  burning  with  zeal  for  the  law  with  all  its  tradi- 
tions, *  was  suddenly  converted  from  an  inquisitor,  eager 
to  hunt  down  the  Nazarenes,  into  an  equally  ardent,  but 
pure  and  humble,  confessor  of  the  faith  which  he  had  been 
striving  to  extirpate.  In  answer  to  the  question  how 
this  change  was  effected,  he  had  only  one  reply  to  make, 
that  there  was  a  revelation  of  Christ  to  him.  It  was  not 
by  the  other  Apostles,  it  was  not  by  preliminary  teaching, 
though  the  story  of  Jesus  he  was  doubtless  familiar  with, 
that  his  conversion  was  produced  (Gal.  i.  12,  16;  1  Cor. 
XV,  8).  The  only  point  of  attachment  in  his  previous 
mental  state,  which  his  own  statements,  or  the  narrative 
by  Luke,  warrant  us  in  assuming,  is  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness,  however  misdirected,  with  which  he  had  em- 
barked in  what  he  considered  the  service  of  God.  He 
had  entered  into  the  law-method  of  salvation  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul.  The  crisis  in  which  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  Jesus  was  not  a  &lse,  but  the  true,  Messiah, 
was  necessarily  attended,  or  followed,  by  an  inward  revolu- 
tion in  his  views,  not  less  than  in  his  temper  and  character. 
The  reality  of  sin,  and  the  inadequacy  of  law  to  cope  with 
sin,  or  to  purify  conscience,  stood  before  his  mind  in  the 
clearest  light;  and  hence  the  antithesis  of  the  new  dispen* 
sation  to  the  old,  of  salvation  by  obedience  and  works,  to 
*  Acts  zziL  3.  *Phll.  Hi  S,  6. 
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salvation  b^  grace  and  through  faith,  was  sharply  defined 
to  his  meotal  perception.  To  require  ceremonial  obser- 
vances of  a  believer'— of  a  Gentile,  obliged  to  them  by  no 
national  custom — was  to  mix  up  two  heterogeneous  sys- 
tems, to  divide  the  work  of  man's  salvation  between 
Christ  and  a  ritual,  to  make  Him  insufficient  as  a  source  of 
pardon  and  of  fellowship  with  God.  It  was,  in  &ct, 
another  Gospel,  a  denial  of  the  true  Gospel.  It  was  liot  to 
the  ceremonial  law  alone,  but  also  to  all  law,  considered  as 
a  practicable  means  of  righteousness,  that  Paul  was  hostile. 
It  was  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  promises  that 
antedated  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  the  Gospel  carried 
out  (Rom.  iv.  12  seq.;  Gal.  iii.  17  seq.).  During  the  three 
years  next  following  his  conversion,  all  that  we  know  of 
Paul  is  that  be  went  into  Arabia,  and  "  returned  again  to 
Damascus." '  This  fact  of  a  sojourn  in  Arabia  we  learn  from 
himself,  and  if  known  to  Luke,  it  is  not  mentioned  by  him. 
Nor  do  we  know  whether  this  interval  was  passed  in  se- 
clusion, or  in  preaching  the  new  &ith.  Having  returned 
to  Damascus,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  frqm  the  hostility  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  embittered  against  him  from  the  outset, 
and  through  all  his  career ;  and  then  it  was  that,  in  the 
year  38,  seven  years  after  Christ  had  departed  from  visible 
intercourse  with  His  disciples,  Paul  spent  fifteen  days  with 
Peter  in  Jerusalem.*  A  memorable  visit,  and  a  fact  fraught 
with  interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  I 
Who  can  doubt  that  among  the  matters  on  which  they  would 
confer,  none  would  be  more  prominent  than  the  subject  of 
therelationof  the  Gospel  to  the  law,  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
to  the  statutes  of  Moses?  Thence  Paul  proceeded  to  Tar- 
sus, his  native  city,  and  he  is  lost  to  our  knowledge  for  the 
next  five  years — five  busy  years,  we  cannot  doubt,  in  which 
he  was  endeavoring  to  convince  men  of  the  truth.  In  this 
»Gal.  i.  17.  »  G«l.i.  18. 
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interval  may  have  occurred  the  scour^ngs  and  the  ship- 
wrecks, of  which  be  makes  pathetic  meo^on  (2.  Cor.  xi. 
24,  25),  but  which  find  no  place  in  Luke's  history.  Tar- 
Bus  vas  a  cultivated  city,  and  a  seat  of  philosophical  study. 
It  is  much  more  probable  tliat  Paul  acquired  bis  knowledge, 
such  knowledge  as  he  bad,  of  Greek  thought,  from  personal 
intercourse  with  tiiose  in  whose  company  he  would  be  cast, 
than  from  the  studyof  tbeGreek  authors.  The  strictnessof 
bis  Pharisaical  training  would  have  naturally  kept  him  away 
from  heathen  writings,  nor  does  his  style  give  evidence  of  a 
&miltarity  wiih  them.  He  was  educated  in  the  Rabbini- 
cal schools,  and  traces  of  his  youthful  training  are  evident 
in  his  Epistles.  At  the  same  time,  his  powerful  mind  waa 
quick  to  take  up  and  assimilate  whatever  bore  an  affinity 
to  Christian  truth,  in  the  current  thinking  with  which  he 
was  brought  into  contact. 

Baruabas,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Jerusalem  Chai-di 
to  Antioch — who  is  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the 
two  churches— entered  heartily  into  the  work  of  convert- 
ing the  heathen  and  gathering  them  into  the  Christian  fold. 
Feeling  the  need  of  assistance,  he  went  to  Tarsus  after 
Paul ;  and,  in  the  year  43,  brought  him  to  Antioch,  where 
tbey  continued  their  labors  together  with  great  success. 

About  this  time  there  occurred  two  events  which  were 
not  without  an  important  influence  in  keeping  up  a  good 
understanding  between  the  new  community  at  Antioch  and 
the  mother  Church.'  One  was  the  martyrdom  of  James, 
the  brother  of  John,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  in  the  year  44;  in  consequeuce  of  which  the  Apostles 
appear  to  have  witlidrawn  from  Jerusalem.  This  persecu- 
tion, like  that  which  followed  the  death  of  Stephen,  led 
to  an   increase  of  missionary  work   abroad.     James,  the 

'  See  Profemor  Lightfoot's  Excursos,  "St.  Paul  and  tlie  Three,"  Oala- 
lu»i,p.2»3. 
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brother  of  ChriBt,  from  this  time  appears  as  the  head  of  the 
Church  at  Jeniaalem,  having  virtually  the  character  and 
stauding  of  an  Apostle.  Th«  departure  of  the  Apostles 
might  naturally  teud  to  lower  eomewluit  the  authority 
tacitly  conceded  to  tliat  Churcli.  The  other  event  was  a 
famine,  ordcarth  of  provisions,  which  began  in  thesauieyear, 
and  lasted  for  a  considerable  time.  The  disciples  at  Anti- 
och  came  forward  with  oontributjons  for  the  aid  of  their 
poor  brethren  in  Jerusalem.  These  gifts,  Luke  states  (Acts 
xi.  30;  xii.  25),  were  transmitted  by  the  hands  of  Barna- 
bas and  Paul.  But  as  Paul,  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Gala* 
tlans,  where  he  carefully  recounts  the  circumstances  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  other  Apostles,  makes  no  mention  of 
tbie  vbit,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  prevented  from 
accomplishing  it.  It  is  {tossible  that  he  went  for  a  part  of 
the  distance,  and  was  prevented,  for  some  reason,  from 
entering  the  city  ;  or  the  Apostles  may  have  been  absent. 

The  surprising  growth  of  the  Gientile  Church  at  Antioch 
oould  not  fail  to  excite  attention,  and  awaken  mi^vings. 
There  the  disciples  first  began  to  be  called  Christians ;  and 
properly,  lor  there  they  first  became  Christians  in  the  full 
sense, — a  body  distinct  from  the  Jews.  Before,  they  had 
called  one  another  "  brethren,"  and  had  been  termed  by  their 
enemies,  by  way  of  opprobrium,  Nazarenes,  Galileans,  or 
Ebionites.  It  was  natural  that  anxieties  should  arise  at 
Jerusalem,  when  the  Jewish  Christians  saw  the  rapid  pro* 
gress  of  the  Gentile  Church  in  the  flourishing  capital  of 
Roman  Asia.  It  was  not  now  a  question  about  a  few  indi- 
viduals, as  when  Peter  had  succeeded  in  quieting  the  objec- 
tions of  thoee  who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct  in  the 
afi&ir  of  Cornelius.  A  multitude  of  tiie  heathen  were 
pressing  in ;  and  the  question  as  to  circumcision  and  thq 
law  must  inevitably  come  up  again  for  adjudication.  What- 
ever fears  and  eubpicions,  however,  may  have  arisen  oa 
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thia  score,  they  found,  it  appears,  do  pnblio  ezpreseioa 
notil  s  number  of  years  after  Paul  had  oommenced  his 
labors  at  Antioch.  There  were  added  to  the  Cburch  at 
Jerusalem  some  converts  from  the  Pharisaic  party, — per- 
sons, it  is  likely,  possessed  of  social  influeac«,  and  retaining 
their  strict  views  about  the  claims  of  the  ritual,  and  the 
pollution  incurred  by  intercourse  with  the  Gientilea.'  At 
length,  on  the  return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  from  their  first 
mi ssiooary  journey,  the  question  was  brought  to  an  issue. 
Certain  persons  firom  Judea  declared  to  the  heathen  conrerts 
atAntioch  that  unless  they  should  be  circumcised  they  could 
not  be  saved.  This  position  Paul  and  Barnabas  disputed. 
It  was  finally  resolved  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  other 
deputies  should  go  to  Jerusalem  and  confer  with  the  Apos- 
tles and  elders  there  upon  the  subject  of  this  debate. 

Such  was  the  occasion  of  the  Apostolic  Conference  in  the 
year  52 ;  one  of  the  principal  landmarks  in  the  history 
which  we  are  pursuing.  Of  this  convention  we  have  an 
account  in  tlie  fifteenth  chapter  of  Acts ;  and,  also,  state- 
ments respecting  the  same  visit  ftY)m  Paul  himself,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Galatians.  The  two  accounts  are  supple- 
mentary to  each  other,  Paul's  reference  being  to  the  private 
interview  which  he  held  with  the  Apostles,  and  Luke  de- 
scribing the  general  meeting  before  which  the  main  ques- 
tion was  laid.'  Fourteen  years  had  passed  since  Paul's  first 
visit  to  Peter;  seventeen  years  since  his  conversion,  and 
about  twenty-one  years  since  the  Renurrcction  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  demanded  of  Paul  by  certain  Judaizers  that  Titus, 
who  was  with  him,  should  be  circumcised ;  to  which  Paul 
returned  a  resolute  donial.  Titns  being  of  Gentile  eztrac- 
tjon  on  both  sides,  and  the  demand  being  made  by  those 
who  asserted  that  circumcision  was   necessary  for  salva- 

■  Ada  zv.  6.  '  8e«  abore,  p.  306. 
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tion,  Paul  steadfastly  refused  to  comply  with  it.'  He 
explained  to  Peter,  James,  aod  John  the  character  of 
hifl  preaching.  They  had  nothing  to  add  to  it;  nothing 
to  prescribe  or  saggest  by  way  of  addition  or  correcdon. 
But  when  they  saw  from  the  reports  and  information 
which  they  received,  that  Paul  was  doing  a  great  work  of 
God  among  the  Gentiles,  as  Peter  was  doing  a  like  work 
as  a  preacher  to  the  Jews,  they  gave  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  Paul  and  to  Barnabas,  and  bade  them  God- 
speed. The  converts  of  Paul  were  still  to  send  up  gifts  for 
the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  of  whom  there  appear  to 
have  been  many, — an  act  of  fraternal  kindness  which  the 
Apostle  needed  no  entreaty  to  ioduoe  him  to  fulfil.  At 
the  more  public  assembly  which  Luke  dtiscribes  (although 
the  language  of  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  2)  implies  that  such  a  meet- 
ing was  held),*  there  was  a  prolonged,  and  probably  a 
heated,  debate.  At  length  Peter  rose,  and  referring  to  his 
own  experience  in  connection  with  the  vision,  and  the  con- 
version of  Cornelius,  gave  his  voice  against  the  Judaizing 
proposition,  and  in  favor  of  granting  full  liberty  to  the 
Gentile  believers.  Paul  and  Barnabas  followed  with  a 
narrative  of  what  they  had  done,  and  especially  of  the  mira- 
cles which  God  bad  given  them  the  power  to  perform  in  con- 
junction with  their  preaching.  This  had  a  decisive  effect 
npon  their  auditors.  JamessawthehandofGod,  and,aswas 
characteristic  of  him,  saw  the  verification  of  prophecy,  in  the 

>  Did  tbe  "pillsr"  ApoEtlea  BjinpBthize  with  the  wish  that  TittM 
■hoald  be  circmncUed  7  Paul  does  not  inform  ub  on  this  point.  Pro- 
fessor Ligphlfoot  IE  Inclined  to  think  that  at  first  the^  did.  See  hig 
OaltUiam,  p.  1P5.  Whether  thej  did  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the7  did 
not  perrist  in  this  reqaeet,  but  anpported  Paul,  notwithstanding  hia  re- 
fiiaal  to  complj  with  it.  Paal'B  atyle,  (GaJ.  ii,  S,  i,)  in  referring  to  ttiia 
banaaction,  hia  broken  smtencea,  and  **  Bhiprreck  o(  grammaF."  as  Dr. 
I.ightfoot  calls  it,  betray  hia  deep  agitation  of  feeling,  eren  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  painful  scene, 

'  See  above,  p.  30a 
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ooDversion  of  the  Gentiles  of  which  they  had  heard.  His 
judgment  was  that  these  couverts  sliould  not  be  teoubled ; 
that  only  a  few  reetrictions  should  be  laid  upon  them, — 
namely,  that  they  should  abstain  from  eating  meat  sUin  aa 
an  oaring  to  idols,  from  fornication,  from  things  stran- 
^ed,and  &om  blood.  The  import  of  the  first  prohibitioD 
we  have  already  considered. '  Blood,  the  symbol  of  the 
life,  and  made  sacred  for  sacrificial  purposes,  might  not  be 
eaten  by  the  Jew;  and,  for  this  reason,  an  animal  killed 
by  Btrangling,  with  the  blood  in  him,  was  illicit  food.  To 
eat  meat  which  had  been  laid  upon  a  heathen  altar  might 
naturally  be  deemed  complicity  in  heathen  worship.  The 
prescriptiuuB  are  substantially  those  which  were  required 
of  proselytes  of  the  gate.  There  is  a  want  of  agreement 
as  to  the  bearing  of  the  reason  assigned  by  James,  and  by 
the  Council  which  accepted  his  judgment,  for  their  preced- 
ing :  "  For  Mosea  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them 
that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  aynt^ogues  every  Sab- 
bath-day" (ver.  21).  Does  this  mean  that  the  Jews  will  be 
scandalized — the  more  because  the  law  is  so  oflen  brought 
to  their  notice — in  case  these  things  are  not  observed  1^ 
the  Gentile  converts  ?  Is  the  motive  of  the  restriction,  so 
far  as  the  ceremonial  points  are  ooncemed,  one  of  expedi- 
ency, to  prevent  needless  offence  to  Jews  and  to  Christians 
of  Jewish  birth  ?  This  ia  the  more  common  interpreta- 
tioa ;  it  is  adopted  by  Meyer  and  by  many  other  commen- 
tators.* There  is  something  to  be  said  in  fitvor  of  another 
view  of  the  passage,  which  Neander,  among  others,  advo- 
cates, and  which  would  paraphrase  the  verse  thus;  As 
for  the  Jewish  Christians,  they  need  no  injunctions,  inas- 

'  SeeaboTe,p.  SOSseq. 

*  Bitschl'a  idea  of  the  passage  ii  that  inaamnch  ai  there  were,  io  all 
the  citiee,  Jem  to  be  won  to  tlie  Goepel,  for  this  reaaon  even  the  Gco' 
blM  moat  obaerre  thcM  few  things.    Eiitte.  d.  oKibuA.  Kirtht,  p- 129. 
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much  as  they  know  what  they  are  to  do  from  the  written 
law  which  is  read  every  Sabhath,*  We  are  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  the  opinion  of  Erasmus,  that  the  intent  of  the 
statement  is  to  reassure  those  who  feared  that,  if  this  ez- 
emptioD  were  granted  to  the  Qendles,  the  Mosaic  law 
would  be  Delected  or  contemned  by  persons  of  Jewish 
birth.  There  was  no  fear  of  this ;  the  law  was  read  on 
every  Sabbath.  James  seems  to  have  held  an  intermediate 
poeitioQ  between  the  Judaizeis  on  the  one  hand,  and  those, 
if  anch  there  were,  who  would  abolish  all  ritual  restric- 
tions upon  the  Gentiles,  on  the  other.  He  expected  that 
the  Jewish  Christians — that  branch  of  the  Church — would 
continue  to  observe  the  Levitical  ceremonies.  This  is 
shown  in  the  zzist  chapter  of  the  Acts,  in  what  he  said  to 
Paul  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  So 
fiirall  were  agreed;  for  Paul  was  far  from  disapproving  of 
drcumcistOD  and  the  other  ritual  customs,  as  practiced  by 
Jews,  and  when  regarded  as  a  national,  theocratic  insti- 
tute. His  point  was  that  they  are  not  a  means  of  salva- 
tion, a  ground  of  justification,  and  are  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  Gentiles.  He  circumcised  Timothy,  whose  mother 
was  a  Jewess ;  and  he  went  through  the  ceremonies  per- 
taining to  s  vow  (Acts  xzi,  26).  He  had  the  difficult  part 
to  perform  of  not  appearing  as  an  antagonist  of  Moees, 
an  apostate  from  the  Old  Testamrait  system,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  should  stand  squarely  upon  the  higher  plane  of 
development  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Gospel,  and 
save  the  new  system  from  being  adulterated  by  a  mixture 
of  obsolete  elements  drawn  from  the  old.  His  consum- 
mate prndenoe  and  forbearance,  through  all  this  long  con- 
troversy, are  not  less  admirable  than  bis  unflinching  cour- 
se in  adhering  to  eesential  prindplee,  whenever  they  were 
in  peril,  in  the  &ee  of  all  adversaries.  It  is  a  question 
*  Flint  and  Train,  of  the  Church,  p.  127. 
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whether  James  did  Dot  hold  that,  indepeadently  of  the 
motive  of  expediency,  and  the  desire  Dot  to  offeDd  a  pre- 
judice, these  restrictions  of  the  Apostolic  decree  were  im- 
portant to  be  observed  on  their  owq  account.  He,  and 
those  who  sympathized  in  his  views,  gave  np  the  great 
point  of  circumcision,  and  most  of  the  prescriptions  of  the 
ceremonial  law.  They  might  feel  that  while  the  Gentile 
converts  should  be  allowed  their  liberty  to  this  extent,  the 
practices  prohibited  in  the  decree — if  decree  it  is  to  be 
called — were  in  themselves  inadmissible. 

Whea  we  connect  what  is  said  by  Paul,  in  the  2d  of 
Galatians,  with  the  narrative  of  Luke,  the  position  of 
James  and  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  becomes  quite  clear. 
The  Gientile  believers  were  looked  upon  as  partakers  of  the 
great  salvatioD,  nothing  being  required  of  them  except 
what  was  required  of  proselytes  of  the  gate.  They  are  the 
Christian  Diaspora — they  are  even  called  bo  by  Peter  in 
his  first  Epistle — and  a  certain  precedence  belongs  to  the 
Mother  Church,  to  the  Jewish  believers,  as  the  first  heirs 
of  the  promise.  The  temple  is  still  the  great  sanctuary 
of  worship ;  the  expectation — the  hope,  at  least — is  that 
the  chosen  people,  in  a  body,  will  acknowledge  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  The  gifte  which  the  older  Apostles  stipu- 
lated that  Paul  should  bring  up  from  the  Gentile  l>e- 
lievers  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  bore  some  analt^y 
to  the  contributions  which  the  Jewish  Diaspora  were  ia 
the  habit  of  sending  to  the  temple.' 

The  letter  announcing  the  result  of  the  Conference,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Gentile  brethren  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and 
Cilicia,  was  conveyed  by  the  hands  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
to  whom  were  joined  Jndas,  snrnamed  Barsabas,  and  Silas, 
or  SilvanuB — two  leading  men  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 

>  The  force  of  the  Decree  and  ite  relation  to  PmI's  doctrine  and  leadi- 
ing;  Me  conddared  in  chapter  ix.  of  the  work,  p.  301  *eq. 
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— and  was  received  at  Antioch  with  joy.  Silaa  was  soon 
again  at  Antioch,  and  became  a  companion  of  Paul  on  his 
second  missionaiy  journey.  The  concluaion  of  the  Con- 
ference served  to  calm  the  troubled  waters.  It  really 
secured  to  the  Glentiles  an  exemption  from  the  yoke  wliich 
the  Judaizers  would  have  laid  upon  them.  But  there  were 
many  questions  which  it  did  not  decide,  with  respect  to  the 
relations  of  the  Gentile  to  the  Jewish  converts.  Or  if  it 
decided  them  logically  and  by  fair  inference,  the  legitimate 
corollaries  might  not  always  be  deduced  even  by  those  who 
assented  to  the  result  in  good  feith.  AVe  have  another 
chapter  in  the  great  controversy,  in  the  conflict  of  Peter  and 
Paul  at  Antioch,  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  When  this 
occurred  we  have  no  sure  means  of  ascertaiuing.  It  was 
certainly  after  the  Apostolic  Conference.  Peter  was  in  that 
city.  He  had  sat  down  at  the  Agapce,  or  Love-feasts,  with 
the  Gentile  brethren,  and  had  eaten  with  them  without  any 
scruples  of  conscience.  This  course  we  should  expect  of 
him  in  view  of  what  he  had  learned  at  the  time  of  his 
intercourse  with  Cornelius,  and  of  his  utterances  at  the 
Council.  Indeed,  as  we  have  said,  his  liberality  of  feeling, 
as  manifested  in  his  conduct,  is  not  explicable  except  on  the 
snppositiou  of  this  prior  enlightenment.  But  some  persons 
came  to  Antiooh  "  from  James  " — on  what  errand,  we  are 
not  informed, — but  they  were  persons  of  consideration  ia 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  among  those  wlio  did 
not  approve  of  this  free  intercourse  with  the  uncircumcised, 
which  Peter,  in  common  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  prac- 
ticed. It  wasan  exhibition  of  fraternal  feeling  which  Paul 
deemed  to  be  required  by  "  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,"  the 
great  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  to  be  warranted  by 
the  Apostolic  decree.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  visitora  from  Jerusalem  gave  so  broad  a  construction  to 
that  document.     They  may  have  understood  it  simply  as 
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conceding  diat  the  Gentile  believers  were  brethren,  and  in 
a  salvable  condition ;  and  yet  they  may  have  felt  themselves 
sntfaurized,  and  constrained  by  conscientioua  feeling,  to  stop 
short  of  that  sort  of  sodal  intercourse  which  might  seem  to 
sweep  away  utterly  the  barriers  between  Jew  and  heathen- 
They  were  inflaential persons;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thosame 
view  of  the  Apostolic  decree  was  taken  by  James  himsel£ 
The  presence  of  these  Christians  &om  Jerusalem  led  Peter, 
out  of  a  timiddeference  to  a  prejudice  in  which  be  bad  shown 
that  he  did  not  personally  share,  to  cease  to  eat  with  the  Gen- 
tiles as  he  had  done ;  and  such  was  the  force  of  bis  example, 
that  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Antioch,  including 
even  Barnabas,  took  the  same  course.  This  crisis  moved 
Paul  to  rebuke  Peter,  in  the  presence  of  the  Church,  for  his 
cowardly  and  insinoere  oompliance.  He  did  not  accuse 
him  of  holding  a  wrong  principle,  for  bis  principles  were 
right,  but  of  inconsistency,  and  of  infidelity  to  his  real 
convictions.  The  effect  of  Peter's  example,  if  it  were  not 
counteracted,  would  be  to  make  the  Gentile  converts  feel 
that  they  must  "  Judaize,"  or  conform  to  the  ceremonial 
ordinances  of  the  law;  and  this  infiuence  would  be  specially 
potent  from  their  seeing  Peter  change  his  coui'se.  Peter 
"  had  been  condemned/'  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  {xaTeTvuta/xivoz  ^v)  which  is  rendered,  "for  he  was 
to  be  blamed."  "  His  conduct  carried  its  own  condemDa- 
tion;"'  but  the  phraseology  probably  implies  that  it  was 
condemned  by  the  Antiochian  Christians  who  witnessed  it.' 
Once  more  the  Apostle  Paul  stood  in  the  breach  to  defend 
the  liberty  of  the  Gentile  converts,  and  to  maintain  the 
catholic  character  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

One  thing  was  settled,  so  &r  as  the  united  voice  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  prevailing  judgment  of  the  Jerusalem 

'  Prot  Lightfoot,  Oalaliima,  in  loOO. 
*  See  EJliootl,  and  Mc^er,  ia  loco. 
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Church  was  c(»icerned ;  aod  that  was  that  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcifiion  was  not  to  be  impoeed  upon  the  Gentile  believ- 
ers. For  this  fiict  we  have  the  testimony  of  Paul,  in  the 
GalatiaoB,  aa  well  as  of  Luke.  There  might  be  difTerences 
od  subordinate  questions  pertaining  to  the  relations  of  the 
two  aorta  of  Christians  to  each  other;  there  might  be 
Pharisaic  believers  still,  who  clung  with  characteristic  per- 
tinacity to  the  Judaizing  tenets ;  but  the  Apostles  were  uni- 
ted in  considering  the  Gentiles  released  from  subjection  to 
the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  and  in  recognizing  them  as  fel- 
low-heirs of  salvation. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  in  the  year  66 
or  57.  Within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  Paul  wrote  hia 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  his  Epistle  to  the 
Bomane.  In  this  period,  the  Judaizers  were  active  in 
their  demonstrations  of  hostility  to  him  personally,  and  in 
their  efforts  to  pervert  the  Churches  which  were  under  his 
care.  All  this  time,  the  Apoetle  keeps  up  his  cordial  and 
fraternal  feeling  towards  the  Jewish  Apostles,  and  towards 
the  brethren — the  "saints"  at  Jerusalem — for  whom  he  is 
ooUecting  charitable  gifts.  There  is  no  implication  that  his 
malignant  adversaries  were  countenanced  by  them.  He  was 
waging  an  incessant  war  with  a  rancorous,  intriguing  &ction, 
whose  unchristian  narrowness  he  condemns  in  the  severest 
language.  They  are  bigots,  who  are  really  aiming  to  sub- 
vert the  Gospel.  They  might  put  the  names  of  Peter  and 
other  Apostles  on  their  party  banners,  for  the  sake  of  better 
opposing  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  the  whole  tone 
of  Paul  is  utterly  inconsistent  vrith  the  supposition  that  he 
held  the  other  Apostles,  or  the  Jerusalem  Church  as  a 
body,  responsible  for  the  Judaizing  tenet,  orfor  the  conduct 
of  its  malicious  and  mischievous  advocates. 

The  Chnroh  at  Corinth  was  disturbed  by  fections.  Some 
daimed  to  be  followers  of  Peter,  others  of  Paul,  and  others 
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etill  of  Apolloa ;  while  a  fourth  party,  called  into  e: 
it  is  Dot  unlikely,  by  antagonism  to  the  other  three,  claimed 
to  be  the  party  "  of  Christ."  In  the  absence  of  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  this  last  party,  the 
most  plausible  conjectare  is  that  which  supposes  them  to 
have  been  inclined,  with  something  of  a  rationalistic  turn, 
to  treat  lightly  Apostles  and  Apostolic  authority  altogether, 
and  to  have  professed  to  go  back  to  the  inetruction  of  Jesua 
Himself.  The  party  that  called  itself  by  tlie  name  of 
Paul  were  probably  disposed  to  push  his  free  principles  to 
excess;  perhaps,  as  Marcion  did  afterwards,  to  difeever 
Christianity  utterly  from  the  Old  Testament  revelation. 
The  adherents  of  Apollos  probably  mingled  with  personal 
partiality  fer  this  teacher,  an  infosion  of  Alexandrian 
"  wisdom,"  or  a  type  of  thinking  which  they  claimed  to 
derive  from  him.  The  Apostle,  it  is  obvious,  is  no  more 
disposed  to  countenance  the  party  of  Paul,  than  that  of 
Cephas.  Precisely  wliat  tliis  last  party  contended  for,  we 
are  r^ot  told.  It  is  not  intimated,  however,  that,  like  the 
Judaizers  !□  Galatia,  they  demanded  that  the  heathen  con- 
verts should  be  circumcised.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  they 
called  for  a  more  legal  t^pe  of  piety,  and  claimed  a  higher 
precedence  for  the  Judaic  branch  of  the  Church  than  the 
followers  of  Paul  were  ready  to  admit  In  the  Second 
Epiatle,  the  Apostle  speaks  with  severity  of  persona  who 
had  come  to  Corinth  with  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Jerusalem,  and  who  took  similar  letters  on  leaving  Corinth 
from  the  Church  there.'  He  calls  them  sarcastically 
"Bupereminent  Apostles,"*  "felse  Apostles,"*  and  deceivers. 
That  these  expressions  refer  to  Peter  and  his  co-apoetles  at 
Jerusalem,  is  one  of  the  baseless  assamptious  of  the  school 
of  Baur.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  aa  "  rude  in  speech,"*  in 
comparison  with  those  enemies, — an  expres^on  which  he 
>  2  (Jot.  iii.  1.  '2  Cor.  xi  6  ■  Ver.  13.  *  xi.  8. 
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would  not  have  used  with  reference  to  the  Jerusalem  Apoa- 
tles.  Of  these  he  speaks  in  a  totally  different  tone  from 
that  in  which  he  refera  to  the  mischief-makers  who  claimed 
to  be  their  adherents.*  For  the  true  Apostles  and  for  their 
flock,  "the  saints"  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  even  then  solicit- 
ing gifla. 

While  the  Apostle  was  staying  at  Corinth,  and  just 
prior  to  hie  last  eventful  visit  to  Jerusalem,  he  wrote  Iii^^ 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  whole  tone  of  it  indicates  an 
earnest  desire  on  his  part  that  there  should  be  a  good 
understanding  between  him  and  the  Church  in  the  capital. 
He  bad  long  wished  to  visit  Rome,  and  to  prosecute  there 
his  work  as  a  preacher  to  the  Gentiles  (i.  13-15).  Now 
the  intention  which  he  had  formed  of  going  to  Spain  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  this  purpose  might  be  fulfilled  (xv. 
24).  He  hoped  to  meet  his  Roman  brethren,  and  after  a 
Bojoarn  with  them,  to  be  helped  forward  by  tbem  on  his 
journey  to  the  western  frontiers  of  the  Empire  (ver.  24). 
It  is  evident,  from  this  Epistle,  that  the  Roman  Church 
was  made  up  partly  of  converts  from  Judaism,  and  partly 
of  Gentiles.  Each  of  these  classes  he  directly  addresses. 
"  Know  ye  not  brethren  (I  speak  to  them  that  know  the 
Law)"  {vii.  1),  is  the  beginning  of  an  argument  to  Jewish 
Christians.*  In  another  place,  he  writes :  "  For  I  speak 
to  you  Gentiles"  (xi.  13) ;  and  this  is  followed  by  an  ex- 
tended appeal  to  this  class.  A  conciliatory  tone  pervades 
the  Epistle.  He  is  an  Israelite  himself;  his  fervent  prayer 
to  God  is,  that  the  Jews  as  a  body  might  be  converted  to 
the  Gospel.  He  would  be  willing  to  be  accursed  for  their 
sake  (ix.  3)  1  He  believes,  notwithstanding  their  tempo- 
rary unbelief,  in  a  hidden  intention  of  God,  that  this 
prayer  shall  be  verified.*     His  hope  was  like  that  of  the 

>  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  iv.  1.  '  cf.  ii.  17  seq.,  viL  4. 

»  cf.  i.  13,  I.  1  seq.,  li.  17,  21,  22,  26,  28,  it.  1G. 
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older  Apostles,  that  "all  Israel"  should  be  brot^ht  in  I  It 
19  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Jewish  Christians  in 
the  Roman  Church  were  relatively  numerous;  whether 
they  outnumbered  the  Gentile  converts  or  not,  nothing; 
in  the  Epistle  enables  us  to  decide.  It  is  evident,  se- 
condly, that  they  stood  in  do  hostile  relation  to  the 
Apostle.  This  is  conceded  by  Baur.  But,  thirdly,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  Apostle  had  some  ap- 
prehension that  the  natural  jealousy  awakened  by  the 
growth  of  the  Gentile  Churches,  in  connection  with  the 
unscrupulous  efforts  of  his  Judaizing  antagonists,  might 
imperil  his  relations  with  the  Jewish  Christians  gen- 
erally. With  the  utmost  earnestness  he  b^  for  the 
prayers  of  his  brethren  at  Bome  that  on  his  approaching 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  he  may  not  only  be  delivered  from  the 
malice  of  unbelieving  Jews,  but  may  have  a  good  reception 
from  bis  Jewish  brethren  there  (xvi.  30-32],  While  this 
Epistle  is  so  mildin  its  tone  of  opposition  to  Judaic  preten- 
sions, since  the  Judaizing  demand  that  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tianssbould  be  circumcised  had  not  yet  been  made  at  Home, 
itcontainethe  most  radical  vindication  of  the  liberty  of  the 
heathen  converts.  The  method  of  salvation  by  obedience 
to  the  law  is  set  in  the  sharpest  contrast  with  tlie  method 
of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  Whoever 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  this  Epistle  must  have  felt  that 
compliance  with  the  ceremonial  code  of  the  Old  Testament 
could  no  longer  be  enforced  on  the  ground  of  religious 
obligation. 

It  was  in  A.  D.  59,  that  the  Apostle  carried  up  to  Jeru- 
salem the  contribution  which  he  had  collected  among  the 
Gentile  churches.  It  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  that 
the  prayer  for  his  deliverance  from  Jewish  enemies  should 
be  fully  granted.  The  graphic  narrative  of  Luke  (Acta 
5txi.)  shows  how  he  was  warmly  received  by  "  the  breth- 
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len  "  (ver.  17).  Od  the  day  after  hisarrival,  he  held  an 
interview  vith  James  and  the  Elders  of  the  Church. 
His  accouDt  of  the  spread  of  the  Goepel  amoog 
the  heathen  excited  a  cordial  interest,  and  called  forth  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  God.  But  James  proceeds  to 
inform  him  that  the  multitude  of  Jewish  Christiaus  at 
Jerusalem  had  been  told  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
vising the  Hellenistic  Jews  to  "  forsake  Moses,"  and  not 
to  circumciae  their  children.  A  cloud  of  suspicion  rested 
upon  him.  The  Jewish  Christians,  he  was  reminded  by- 
James  and  the  Elders,  were  zealous  for  the  law, — ^that  is 
earnest  that  the  law  should  be  observed  by  all  who  were  of 
Jewish  birth.  As  for  the  Gentile  believers,  they  said,  the 
presoriptions  of  the  Council  defined  what  was  expected  of 
them.  It  is  obvious  that  the  point  on  which  James  and 
the  body  of  the  Jewish  Christians  insisted,  was  that  among 
Jews  and  Jewish  believers  conformity  to  the  ritual  should 
be  maintained.  Nor,  we  repeat,  is  this  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise; since  there  was  a  national  as  well  as  a  religious  feeling 
involved,  and  since  they  did  not  despair  of  the  conversion 
of  their  countrymen  as  a  body.  To  give  up  the  old  ob- 
sarances  would  have  seemed  to  them  like  a  relinquishment 
of  this  hope.  Paul  found  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the 
wish  of  James  and  the  Elders  that  he  should  give  a  public 
proof  of  the  ialsity  of  the  chai^  that  he  was  trying  to  per- 
suade the  Jews  to  abaadon  their  ceremouial  observances. 
He  bad  not  taken  this  course,  and  was  willing  to  satisfy 
thoM  who  had  been  misled  by  lalse  reports,  that  he  was  no 
enemy  of  Moses,  and  was  not  the  renegade  that  his  ma- 
ligners  asserted  him  to  be.  How  far  he  sympathized  with 
James  in  his  view  as  to  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Gen- 
tile converts  to  couform  to  all  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Apostolic  Council,  is  a  question  that  must  be  determined 
by  a  careful  examination  of  his  Epistles ;  since  on  this 
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point  the  narrative  of  Luke  is  silent '  The  Jews  from 
Asia,  who  were  in  attendance  upon  the  festival,  seeing  Paul 
in  tlie  temple,  raised  a  cry  agaiust  him,  declaring,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  imputation  which  had  been  disseminated  among 
the  Jewish  Christians,  that  he  had  also  brought  a  heathen 
into  the  temple. '  This  last  charge,  as  Luke  with  admi- 
rable candor  explains,  sprang  out  of  a  mistake.  Trophi- 
mus,  an  Ephesian,  had  been  seen  with  him,  and  it  was  ru- 
mored that  Paul  had  taken  him  into  the  temple. 

Subsequent  attempts  of  the  Jews,  by  )^1  process  and 
by  the  plots  of  assassins,  to  destroy  him  were  bafSed  by  the 
protection  afforded  him  by  the  Roman  authorities,  and  by 
his  appeal  to  Cteaar,  *  His  Epistles  written  from  Rome 
show  that  the  Judaizing  antagonism  had  appeared  there. 
He  writes  to  the  Philippians*  that  some  near  him  are 
preaching  Christ  "  of  envy  and  strife  " — in  a  qnarrelsome 
and  partisan  spirit,  In  the  hope,  by  organizing  a  hostile 
party,  to  make  his  chain  more  galling.  Yet  he  does  not 
speak  of  them  with  the  strong  dennnciation  which  he  had 
leveled  against  the  Galatian  Judaizere.  These  last  were  not 
attempting  to  convert  men  eveu  to  their  imperfect  doctrine, 
but  only  to  mislead  the  Gentile  believers.  The  malignants 
at  Rome  were  at  least  laboring  to  procure  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus  OS  the  Christ.  What  a  love  to  Christ  and 
His  cause  must  have  inspired  the  soul  of  Paul,  that  he 
could  rejoice  in  efforts  which  sprang  from  motives  so  want- 
ing in  purity,  and  so  prejudicial  to  his  own  comfort  and 
good  name  I  Writing  to  the  Colossians,  he  shows  that  the 
Judaizers  were  not  without  a  following.  He  says  that  only 
three  active  workers  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  Aris- 
tarchus,  Marcus,  and  Justus,  stood  by  him  as  auxiliaries.* 

'  On  thu  question,  see  above,  p.  303  seq.         '  Acta  xxi.  29. 

*  Acta  zziii.  12-31,  zxiv.  1  seq.,  xxv.  2.         *  PhiUppiuis  i.  l&-ia 
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Such  was  the  position  of  the  Apostle  ia  relation  ta  Jewa, 
Jewish  Christians,  and  Judaizera,  when  the  veil  falls  apOD 
this  portion  of  his  history. 

In  rejecting  the  exa^erationa  of  the  Tiibingen  school, 
it  is  importaot  not  to  overlook  the  diversities  that  actually 
existed  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  among  the  Apostles 
themselves.  It  is  natural  to  ask  why  the  "  pillar  "  Apos- 
tles did  not  vigorously  support  Paul  when  the  demand  was 
made  that  Titus  should  be  circumcised,  and  why  they  did 
not  put  under  the  hau  the  Judaizera  among  the  Galatians, 
at  Corinth,  and  elsewhere,  who  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
impede  his  work?  A  satisfactory  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  that  the  Apostles  did  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
function  of  rulers,  in  any  hierarchical  sense,  over  the 
Christian  communities  which  were  springing  up  all  over 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  especially  would  they  avoid  inter- 
ference with  distant  churches,  with  the  circumstances  of 
which  they  were  imperfectly  acquainted.  They  would 
have  been  as  little  disposed  to  interpose,  as  Paul  would 
^ave  been  to  admit  their  interposition,  iu  the  conflicts  be- 
tween him  and  &ctious  opponents  in  the  churches  which 
he  had  planted.  The  Apostles  preferred  to  act  as  prophets 
rather  than  as  bishops,  and  to  do  good  by  personal 
influence,  rather  than  by  official  prerogative.'  Wesley 
and  Whitefield  in  the  Methodist  movement,  Luther  and 
Calvin  in  the  Protestant  Reformation,  have  been  sug- 
gested as  not  inapt  illustrations  of  the  relations  that 
existed  among  Apostolic  laborers  who.  seldom  met  one 
another,  and  who,  though  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
common  cause,  might  find  in  one  another  something  to 
criticise.  *  The  Jewish  Christians,  all  of  them,  were  at- 
tached to  the  legal  observances,  and  it  might  not  be  so  easy 
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to  draw  the  lioe  where  this  teeling  passed  into  an  immod- 
erate and  intolerant  zeal.  The  varieties  of  personal  char- 
acter among  the  Apostles  should  not  be  overlooked.  la 
Peter  there  was  a  mingled  boldness  and  timidity — a  bold- 
ness like  that  of  Luther,  which  might  suddenly  give  way, 
however,  to  a  timidity  like  that  of  Melanchthon.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  fluctuation  of  temper  was  given  at  Antioch 
when  his  courage  suddenly  gave  way  in  the  presence  of 
strict  l^alista  from  Jenisaleni.  A^  to  James,  his  drras 
and  manner  of  life  are  depicted  in  an  extract  which 
Eusebius  gives  from  the  old  Jewish  Christian  historian 
Hegesippus;*  and  although  Kbionitic  l^ends  are  mingled 
in  this  description,  yet  we  are  led  by  all  oar  sources  of  in- 
formation to  conceive  of  him  as  a  devout  and  punctilious 
observer  of  the  ancient  ritual.  To  prevent  the  Jewish 
Christians  from  forsaking  the  ordinances  of  the  law  was 
with  him  a  matter  of  much  importance.  The  wrath  of  the 
Jews  which  nearly  cost  the  Apostle  Paul  his  life  in  his  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  did  not  at  that  moment  bring  into  peril 
his  fellow-Apostles,  They  were  not  suspected  of  attempt- 
ing to  draw  away  either  Jewish  Christiana  or  Jews  from 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies.  It  is  &l8e  to  say  that  theee  Apos- 
tles refused  to  recognize  Paul  and  his  converts  as  brethren. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  liberty  for  the  Gentiles,  which 
he  was  so  full  of  ardor  in  maintaining,  did  not  in  an 
equal  d^^ree  engage  their  zeal. 

From  about  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  final  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  the  history  of  the  Jewish  branch  of  the  Church 
is  involved  in  obscurity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pro- 
vidential events  had  a  decisive  influence  in  breaking  up 
the  alliance  to  the  old  ritual,  of  those  who  were  not  hope- 
lessly wedded  to  it.  In  the  year  66,  began  the  great  war, 
when  the  Jews  of  Palestine  flung  themselves  with  reckless 
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ooarege  into  the  deadly  struggle  with  their  Bomao  oppres- 
eors.  In  the  year  70,  Jerusalein  was  captured  by  Titus, 
and,  amid  horrible  carnage,  the  temple  was  given  to  the 
flames.  For  three  years  longer,  after  Titus  had  enjoyed 
his  triumph,  the  war  was  continued.  From  that  time,  the 
prostrate  people,  having  no  longer  a  Jewish  magistracy  in 
the  proper  sense,  and  with  their  sanctuary  in  ruius,  had  no 
rallying  point  except  the  law,  as  preserved  and  expounded 
by  the  Scribes.  Liater,  they  made  two  other  desperate 
attempts  to  beat  down  their  enemies.  First,  in  a.  d.  115, 
in  the  last  part  of  Trajan's  reign,  the  Jews  of  Cyrene  rose 
in  revolt.  The  conflict,  which  was  attended  with  enor- 
mous destruction  of  life,  spread  to  Alexandria,  and  then  to 
Cyprus.  There  had  been  a  frightful  massacre  of  the 
Greeks  in  Cyrene ;  and  in  Cyprus,  Dion  Cassius  states  that 
220,000  of  the  non-Jewish  population  were  slain.'  The 
result  was  that  the  Jews  were  vanquished,  and  none  of 
their  nation  were  suffered  to  step  foot  upon  the  island. 
The  Jews  in  Mesopotamia  followed  the  example  of  their 
brethren,  and  were  likewise  put  down.  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tions set  the  number  of  their  people  slain  at  this  time  in 
Egypt  and  Cyprus  at  600,000.'  Once  more,  in  a.  d.  1-32, 
nnder  Hadrian,  who  had  forbidden  the  continuance  of  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  a  great  insurrection  of  the  Jews  broke 
out,  which  was  not  confined  to  Palestine,  There  the 
loader  was  Bar-cochah — son  of  the  star — "the  star  that 
was  to  arise  out  of  Jacob  " — who  gave  himself  out  as  the 
Messiah.  In  this  war,  into  which  the  Jews  threw  them- 
selves with  the  same  splendid  daring  and  indomitable  forti- 
tude which  they  always  showed  in  contests  for  their  free- 
dom and  their  religion,  the  number  of  those  who  perished  by 
the  sword  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius  at  580,000,  besides  the 
uncounted  multitude  who  were  destroyed  by  famine,  die- 
'  Lib.  Izviii-  32.  *  See  Milmau'B  Biiloiy  (^  the  Jeat,  ii.  429. 
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eaae,  and  fire.'  The  captives  were  brought  in  drovee  to 
the  slave-market.  Judea  was  devastated.  Then  Hadriaa, 
in  A.  D.  135,  converted  Jerusalem  into  a  heathen  city,  ^v- 
ing  it  the  name  of  ^lia  Capitolina.  The  Jewish  rites  of 
worship  were  forbidden.  Heathen  temples  were  erected ; 
and  the  image  of  a  swine  was  placed  over  the  door  leading 
to  Bethlehem. 

With  thfl  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  the  curtain  falls  upon- 
the  Church  of  the  Circumcision.  Henceforward  our  infor- 
mation respecting  it  is  obscure  and  scanty.  At  the  out- 
breaking of  the  Jewish  war,  the  Christians  had  withdrawn 
to  Fella,  lying  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  At  an  earlier  day, 
James  had  been  put  to  death,  a  victim  of  Jewish  intoler- 
ance. If,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  reference  to  this 
event  in  Josephus  is  genuine,'  it  took  place  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  High-Priest,  Ananus,  in  the  year  62;  and 
this  is  one  proof  that  the  account  of  this  event  which 
Eusehius  reproduces  from  the  old  Jewish  Christian  histo- 
rian, Hegesippus,  is,  iu  part  at  least,  l^endary.  It  would 
appear  that  a  portion  of  the  exiled  church  came  back  to 
Jerusalem  after  the  war  of  Titus  was  over.  Hegesippus 
states  that  Symeon,  tlie  son  of  Clopas,  a  paternal  uncle  of 
Jesus — Clopas  was  the  brother  of  Joseph — was  appointed 
bishop  there  after  the  murder  of  James ;  and  that  he, 
having  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  perished  as  a  martyr 
in  the  year  106.  *  The  Christians  had  stood  aloof  ftvsm  the 
contest  with  the  Romans,  on  which  the  Jews  staked  their 
existeuce  as  a  people.  The  murder  of  James  indicates 
that,  as  the  crisis  was  approaching,  the  feelings  of  the 
Jews  had  become  more  embittered  against  their  Chris- 
tian countrj-men.  Justin  Martyr  informs  us  that  in  the 
subsequent   insurrection,   led  by   Bar-oochab,   the  Chris- 

'  Lib.  liii.  14.  •  Antiq.,  sx.  9, 1. 

'Eusebius,  H.  £.,  iv.  21,  iii.  82. 
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tians  were  fiercely  persecuted  by  this  fanatical  leader,'  In 
this  whole  period,  we  learn  from  Jewish  sources  that  the 
ChristiaDs  were  r^rded  with  animosit}'  by  them,  and 
were  loaded  with  anathemas.  Thus  all  the  circurastancea 
conspired  to  weaken  the  bond  which  had  held  the  Jewish 
Christians  to  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  It  is  highly  prohable 
that  many  of  them  were  in  the  restored  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  were  satisfied  with  the  Christian  worship  which 
was  now  clear  of  the  ancient  ritual.  In  truth,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  rites  of  Jewish  worship  were  permitted 
there  after  the  conquest  by  Titus.*  Afler  this  time,  the 
Jews  did  not  attempt  to  make  Jerusalem  their  capital. 
They  resorted  to  Jabneh  (now  Yebna),  nearer  the  sea- 
coast,  and  just  beyond  the  northern  border  of  Judea,  Up 
to  the  war  made  by  Bsr-cochab,  this  place  was  the  centre 
of  their  learned  schools,  and  the  seat  of  their  Sanhedrim.' 
The  Church  was  separated  fiwm  the  temple  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple.  It  was  prior  to  this  event  that 
the  Apostle  John,  and  others  with  him,  of  whom  Philip 
the  Apostle — for  it  is  probably  the  Apostle  Philip  who 
died  at  Hierapolis,  and  not  the  Evangelist  of  that  name — 
removed  his  abode  to  Asia  Minor.  The  catholic  spirit  in 
which  John  carried  forward  hia  Apostolic  work  until  he 
reached  an  extreme  old  age,  is  evinced  by  his  writings, 
and  by  the  traditions  which  relate  to  this  period  of  his 
activity.  The  Jewish  Christians  who  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  the  adoption  of  the  full  freedom  of  Pauline 
principles  fall  into  three  classes.  If  we  may  credit  the 
statement  of  Hegesippus,  which,  in  this  particular,  there 
is  no  reason  to  distrust,  they  first  broke  oflT  from  the 
Church  on  the  death  of  Symeon  (a,  d.  106). 

■  Apol.  i.  31.  ■  See  Bauui,  Le»  ErangOm,  p.  17. 

■  See  Derenboarg  Hia.  tt  Ofog.  de  la  FaUtUne,  ch,  zxlii,  Milmao,  Sut. 
<^  iiajtm  (Am.  ed.),  ii.  412,  449,  451. 
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Shortly  after  the  war  cf  the  Jews  against  Hadrian,  Justin 
Martyr  makes  mention  of  two  classes  of  Jewish  Christian 
sectaries,  a  milder  party  wlio  adhered  to  the  Mosaic  ritual 
for  themselves,  with  no  hostility  to  the  Gentile  churchy, 
and  a  stricter  faction  who  would  compel  the  Christian 
Gentiles  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.'  These 
are  evidently  the  parties  which  are  known  to  later  writers 
as  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites.  The  Ebionites  are  described  by 
IrenKUs,*  Hippolytus,*  and  TertuIIian,*  the  first  of  whom 
refers  to  the  enmity  of  this  sect  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  They 
used  the  "Gospel  of  the  Hebren-s,"  which  they  ascribed  to 
Matthew.  They  are  also  described  by  Epiphanius,  in  the 
fourth  century,  although  the  objects  of  his  denunciation  are 
strongly  tinctured  with  Essene  peculiarities.'  But  Origen 
expressly  distinguishes  two  divisions  of  the  Ebionite  heresy.* 
The  one  accepted,  the  other  rejected,  the  miraculous  birth 
of  Jesus  from  the  Virgin.  Jerome  enters  into  an  explana- 
tion of  tlie  tenets  of  this  more  liberal  sect  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians,^ in  which  we  may  plainly  discern  the  successors  of  that 
portion  of  the  Judaic  Church  which  could  not  bring  itself 
to  the  surrender  of  the  Mosaic  observances,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  recognized  as  brethren  the  Gentile  believers, 
and  honored  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  the  rigid  Ebionites,  we 
see  with  equal  distinctness  tlie  remnant  of  the  Pharisaic  or 
Judaizing  faction  which  had  persistently  attacked  the  doc- 
trine and  person  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  Judaizing  Christians,  existing 
under  various  modifications,  with  an  ascetic  and  speculati^-e 
tendency  which  is  Gnostic  in  its  character,  and  stamped 
with  peculiarities  akin  to  those  of  the  Essenes.     The  pres- 

>  Did.  c  Trypho.,  47,  48.  '  Adv.  Hser.,  I.  xxri.  2. 

'  Ref.  omn.  Hier.,  vii.  22,  i.  18.  *  De  Pnescr.  Hteret.,  33. 

'  Har..  XIX.  •  c.  CelBom,  t.  01,  66. 
'  Ep.  80  ad  Augtutin. 
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ence  of  this  type  of  Judaizing  doctrine  at  Borne  would 
seem  to  be  indicate  by  one  or  two  passives  in  the  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Roman  Churcb.'  Much  more  evident  is 
the  existence  of  sectaries  of  this  class  among  the  Colossians. 
That  the  Essenes  had  found  their  way  to  that  part  of  Asia 
Minor  is  not  at  all  impossible.  The  relntionof  the  Heme- 
robaptists,  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  formed  them- 
selves into  a  party  or  sect  in  that  region,  and  whose  pre- 
sence is  tacitly  presupposed  in  John's  Gospel,  to  the  Esse- 
nian  Gnostics  is  involved  in  obscurity.  But  in  Cerinthus, 
the  Judaizing  Gnostic,  whom  the  tradition  states  to  have 
been  the  antagonist  with  reference  to  whom  the  Evangelist 
wrote  Iiis  Gospel,'  we  have  a  representation  of  the  Essenian 
Ebionism,  or,  at  least  of  a  way  of  thinking  resembling 
that  which  arose  ander  tlie  Essenian  influence.  The  Ease- 
nes  in  Palestine  wore  brought  info  conncctjon  with  the 
Jewish  Christians  in  the  year  70,  when  the  latter  fled  to 
Pella  and  the  adjacent  district.  Here  it  would  seem  that 
many  of  theEssenes  embraced  the  Gospel,  not  abandoning, 
however,  many  of  their  previous  sectarian  characteristics. 
The  Elchesaits,  to  whom  Origen  refers,*  were  the  ofispring 
of  this  onion  of  Judaio  Christians  with  Essenism.  The 
principal  monument  of  the  Essenian  Ebiooitism  is  the  Psen- 
do-Clementine  writings,  whose  data  is  somewhere  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century.* 

There  are  New  Testament  documents  which  indirectly 
throw  light  upon  the  present  topic.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  written,  it  is  probable,  by  a  pupil  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  by  one  imbued  with  his  spirit  and  principles,  not 

.  »  Eom.  xiv.  2,  21.         'See  above  p.345.  »  EusebiuB,  H.  E.,  vi.  38. 

*  Upon  the  Jewish  Christian  sects,  tec  Gieneler'a  Esaay  in  Slaudlin  n. 
Tischiraer'H  Arrhiv.  f.  Kirchengaeh.,  iv.  2,  Schliemann,  Die  CSemaitiaea 
(1844),  KlflchI,  DU  aUialh.  Kirche,  pp.  108-248,  ProE  Lighlfoot,  CWbi- 
«ian«,  p.  304  Bcq.  Se«,  aim,  Ei»ay»  «»  Ike  Super.  Origin  i^  OiritL,  p. 
311  aeq. 
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long  before  the  destroction  of  Jenisalem  by  Titus,  discloses 
the  &ct  that  among  the  Jewish  Cliristians,  for  whom  it 
was  composed — whether  they  were  residents  of  Palestine 
OP  of  Rome,  is  uncertain ' — there  was  danger  of  a  Judaiz- 
ing  schism.  The  Epistle  of  Peter — the  First  Epistle — is 
placed  by  Eusebius  among  the  Homotogoumena,  or  books 
aoiversally  received.*  It  was  in  the  hands  of  Polycarp, 
as  Eusebius  states,  and  as  we  know  from  an  inspectioa  of 
Polycarp's  Epistle ; '  and  the  same  historian  tulla  us  that 
it  was  used  by  Papiaa.*  Peter  wrote  bis  Epistle  from  Ba- 
bylon,' where,  on  account  of  the  number  of  Jews  there, 
he  might  naturally  be  found.  It  was  written  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Asia  Minor,  was  transmitted  by  the  hand  of  Silas  * 
who,  originally  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  liad  been  a 
fellow-laborer  with  Paul;  and  it  sends  a  greeting  at  the 
end  from  Mark.^  It  contains  assurances  of  fraternal  confi- 
dence in  the  Gentile  believers  of  those  churehes  which 
Paul  had  built  up.  It  must  have  been  written  near  the 
end  of  Peter's  life,  and  possibly  it  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Paul,  which  occurred  at  Rome,  in  the  year  64. 
Not  long  after  this  event,  Peter  himself  likewise  perished 
as  a  martyr,  probably  in  the  same  place.* 

The  Epistle  of  James  has  strong  external  attestation,  it 
being  found  in  the  old  Syriao  version ;  and  it  presents  in- 
ternal marks  of  authenticity.  One  aim  of  it  was  to  cor- 
rect abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, — perversions  of 
which  the  Marcionite  heresy,  at  a  later  period,  Avas  a  marked 
example.     There  is  no  Judaizing  doctrine  in  this  Epistle; 

'  Bee  the  diecuBaion  of  thu  quesUoD  in  Bleek'B  EinL  w  d  JT.  F.  (ed- 
Mangold),  pp.  608-612. 
"  S.  E.,  iii.  3. 
■  EuBebiuB,  H.  E.,  Iv.  IS,  WotcoU,  Oman  of  Oe  N.  T.,  fip.  Si,  36. 

*  H.  R.  iii.  39.      *  1  Pet  T.  13.      •  Ibid.,  It.  12.       '  Ibid,  t.  13. 

*  See  below,  p.  614. 
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yet  it  dwells  on  pointa  of  Christian  doty,  npou  the  neces- 
mty  of  works  where  faith  is  not  dead,  and  of  the  Gospel 
as  the  perfecting  of  the  law,  in  just  the  strain  which  we 
might  expect  from  the  evangelical,  yet  intermediate,  posi- 
tion of  its  author. 

The  transference  of  the  Apostle  John  to  Asia,  whose 
residence  tKere  for  a  long  period  is  a  feet  well  established,' 
probably  taok  place,  as  we  have  already  stated,  after  the 
death  of  Paul,  and  before  the  Jewish  war  and  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Komaos.  The  Apocalypse,  which  waa 
written  in  the  period  of  the  Neroniau  persecution,  is 
strenuous  against  compromises  with  heathenism,  and  speaks 
of  fornication  and  of  the  eating  of  things  offered  to  idols, 
in  terms  which  imply  a  conscious  reminiscence  of  the 
Apostolic  decree;  but  this  book,  when  fairly  interpreted, 
exhibits  no  trace  of  a  Judaizing  spirit.  The  Gospel  of 
John,  and  his  Ist  Epistle,  which  were  written  much  later 
than  the  Apocalypse,  show  how  completely  the  catholic 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  had  leavened  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle.  That  such  was  the  tenor  of  his  teaching  in  Asia 
Minor,  not  only  the  tone  of  his  writings,  but  also  the  cha- 
racter of  his  influence,  as  it  is  manifest  in  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  writers  of  the  second  century,  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Justin  Martyr,  Tremens,  fully  establishes.  What  part 
John  took  in  the  earlier  discussions,  we  have  no  means  of 
learning.  He  is  one  of  the  "pillars"  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  'on  the  occasion  of  the  Council ; '  one  of  the 
Three  who  gave  to  Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  there  when  Paul  made  his  last 
visit,  and  was  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Jews.  But  of  the 
broad  and  charitable  spirit  which  he  manifested  at  Ephe- 
8US,  in  the  closing  period  of  his  activity,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence. 

'  See  above,  827  seq-  »  OaUtiaiu  ii.  9. 
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The  theory  has  been  advocated  in  reoent  times  hy  Baur 
and  bis  school,  that  in  the  closing  part  of  the  first  century, 
the  Judaiziog  party  had  guned  a  coDtrolling  influence  in 
the  Gentile  Churches,  so  that  the  name  and  writings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  fell  into  disrepute  ;  and  that  afterwards  a  re- 
action followed,  and  a  harmonizing  tendency,  which  brought 
the  Pauline  interest  again  into  favor.  Of  such  a  double 
revolution,  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  ou  whom  we  must  de- 
pend  for  our  knowledge  of  that  period,  know  nothing.  It 
is  impossible  that  changes  of  this  remarkable  character 
should  have  taken  place  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  the  Church  at  Kome,  and  yet  have  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  IreneeilS.  He,  like  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  appeal  to  the  unbroken  tradition  of  Apostolic 
teaching,  and  to  the  feet  of  a  recognition  of  the  autburitf 
of  all  the  ApoatIe8  by  the  churches  from  the  beginning. 
Justin  Martyr's  theology  is  thoroughly  repugnant  to 
Ebionism.  When  we-  go  still  farther  back,  to  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  we  find  the  same  to  be  true  of  the  Epistle 
of  Clement  of  Rome,  the  Epietle  of  Polycarp,  and  the 
Ignatian  Epistles.  Very  precariousargunientsarededuced 
by  advocates  of  the  Tubingen  theory  from  fragmentary 
passages  of  lost  writings  of  Hegesippus  and  of  Fapiaa. 
But  an  Ebionism  which  Irenteus  and  Eusebius,  who  had 
the  entire  works  of  these  authors  in  their  hands,  failed  to 
detect,  could  not  be  of  a  very  pronounced  character.  Be- 
sides, there  are  statements  of  H^esippus  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  BuppositJon  that  he  was  an  Ebionite;* 
and  the  historical  position  of  Papias  in  relation  to  Poly- 
carp and  Irenseua  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  refute  this  im- 
putation as  applied  to  him.  The  Tubingen  hypothesis 
had  for  its  main  support  an  alti^ther  exaggerated  idea  of 

'Se«  Ih^noticw  of  hisHtatemenlarenpecting  theCharch  at  Corinth,  and 
Oement's  Ep.  to  (he  CgrinthlitDs,  ia  Eiuebios,  E.  E.,  iy.  22. 
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the  influence  obtained  by  such  pecaliarities  of  doctrine 
as  appear  in  the  spurious  Clementine  Homilies.  These 
exhibit  a  particular  type  of  that  form  of  Ebionism 
which  had  been  shaped  under  the  Enaene  influence.  That 
these  singularities  of  opinion  ever  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
Church,  or  in  the  churches  generally,  ia  not  only  a  propo- 
sition devoid  of  proof,  but  it  b  contradicted  by  clear  his- 
torical testimonies.  Unconscious  deviations  &om  the  Paul- 
ine doctrine,  and  ascetic  elements,  that  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  theology  of  the  second  century,  imply  no 
such  ascendency  of  Kbionism.  They  are  found  in  writers 
of  that  and  the  following  centuries,  by  whom  the  name 
and  works  of  Paul  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence. 

In  the  decade  that  precedes  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  the  Christians,  as  we  learn  irom  the  account  of  the 
Neronian  persecution  by  Tacitus,  *  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nized among  the  heathen  as  a  sect  distinct  from  the  Jews; 
and  80  in  Judea  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  growth  of 
the  fanaticism  that  blazed  out  in  the  war  against  Borne,  the 
hostility  of  the  Jews  to  the  Church  kept  pace.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  persecution  must  have  been  to  build  up  a  wall 
between  the  Jewish  Christians  and  their  hostile  country- 
men. It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  fall  of  the 
temple,  with  the  capital,  which  crushed  the  hopes  on  which 
the  Judaical  spirit  in  the  Oiurcb  had  fed,  must  have  com- 
pelled many  who  were  less  obstinately  wedded  to  the  old 
ritual,  to  fell  in  with  the  more  free  type  of  Christianity 
which  was  now  spreading  over  the  Roman  world.  In 
short,  while  the  Jewish  Christian  branch  of  the  Church 
was  shattered  and  divided.  Gentile  Christianity  was  taking 
root,  and  drawing  multitudes  within  its  fold.  Hence, 
early  in  the  second  century,  the  churches  are  everywhere 
found  to  be  free  from  bondage  to  Judaic  observances, 
'  See  below  p.  629. 
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and  the  Jewish  type  of  Christianity  remains  only  in  the 
factioDB,  one  more  tolerant,  and  the  other  rigid,  which 
exift  outside  of  the  pale  of  Catholicism. 

From  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irensus, 
Hippolytus,  and  Tertailian,  we  are  able  to  gain  an  intelli- 
gent view  of  the  Church  Catholic  as  it  existed  towards  the 
dose  of  the  second  century,'  It  is  evident  that  the  distinct 
conception  of  justification  by  feith  alone,  and  the  pro- 
found idea  of  &ith,  as  these  truths  are  set  forth  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  are  no  longer  vividly  present  in  the 
Christian  consciousness.  Not  that  there  is  a  conscious 
antagonism  to  this  type  of  doctrine,  but  there  has  sprung 
up  a  certain  legalism,  a  Christian  legalism,  to  be  sure, 
which  involves  a  perceptible  difierence  from  the  Pauline 
tbeolc^.  It  is  a  rash  conclusion,  however,  which  attri- 
butes this  phase  of  doctrinal  opinion  to  a  Judaic  influence, 
or  to  the  eSect  of  a  compromise  between  two  contrasted 
theol{^es.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  legal  ten- 
dency may  spring  up,  in  any  age,  among  those  who  accept, 
and  sincerely  profess  to  revere,  the  writings  of  Paul.  It 
must  not  be  foigotten  that  it  is  only  two  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  that  to  the  Romans  and  that  to  the  Oalatians,  which 
present  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  of  feith,  with  the 
sharp  statement  consequent  upon  the  need  of  combating 
antagonistic  errors;  and  that  the  other  New  Testament 
writings,  besides  those  of  Paul,  were  equally  in  the  hands  of 
the  early  Church.      The  Fathers,  whom  we  have  named, 

'  The  term  Catholic  Church  (^  naflo^in^  tvAnala)  firat  ocean  in  Igno- 
tiii«  (ad  SmjiTi.,  viii.).  It  u  found  thr«e  limes  in  the  Martyrdom  <!fFi>- 
lyearp — fint  in  the  iupentcription,  and  Ihen  in  cc.  viii.  and  xix-  Id  c  ii., 
however,  it  is  only  to  the  Church  of  Smyrns,  collectivelj  laken,  tiiat  the 
epithet  in  applied.  8tx,  tiao,  Shfpherd^Hemuu,  ill.  17,  where  the  uni- 
Teraal  Church  ii  referred  to.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  the  "Ca- 
tholic Church  "  aa  antilhetical  to  heretical  Becta.  Srooi.,  VII-  xrii.  (ed. 
Potter,  p.  899). 
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and  their  contemporaries,  so  far  as  their  theology  varied 
from  the  teaching  of  Paul,  were  led  into  this  deviation,  not 
by  any  opposition  to  him,  whose  authority  they  had  no 
thought  of  disputing,  nor  by  the  influence  of  Judaism. 
All  the  evidence  on  the  subject  points  to  one  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  the  old  Catholic  Church,  as  it  formed  itself  in 
the  second  century,  grew  out  of  that  common  Christianity 
which  had  honored  alike  all  of  the  Apostles.  This  Church 
had  its  centres  and  strongholds  in  the  Gentile  communi- 
ties where  Paul  had  been  the  principal  teacher,  and  where 
his  memory  was  reverently  cherished. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

?   CHKISTIANTTT  IM  THE   APOSTOLIC  AOB. 

At  the  outset  of  the  history  of  the  spread  of  Christiaoity 
by  the  labors  of  the  Apostles,  stands  the  event  whith  forms 
at  once  the  principal  w^rant  and  the  prlnupal  element 
of  their  preaching, — the  Eesurrection  of  the  Lord.  The 
mode  of  this  event,  an  event  that  passes  tlie  bounds  of 
ordinary  human  experience,  and  is  concerned  with  the 
mystery  of  life  and  death,  can  never  be  comprehended. 
The  &r.t  is  attested  on  grounds  equally  strong  with  those 
which  support  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  respecting  the 
whole  life  of  Jesus.  There  are  considerations  which  cor- 
roborate in  a  remarkable  manner  this  part  of  their  testi- 
mony. That  they,  with  one  accord,  proclaimed  the  iact  of 
the  Resurrection,  and  this  from  the  very  date  of  its  alleged 
occurrence,  is  beyond  doubt.  Here,  in  agreement  with  the 
Gkispels,  Paul  comes  forward  as  an  independent  witness. 
In  the  year  58,  he  wrote  from  Ephesu.?  his  First  Episde  to 
the  Church  at  Corinth.  It  appears  from  this  Letter  that 
some  ChristJaus  had  called  in  question  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  not  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  but 
the  resurrection  of  believers  generally.  They  may  have 
been  offended  by  a  materialistic  representation,  which  Paul 
makes  it  a  part  of  his  business  to  controvert,  that  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  that  belongs  to  us  on  earth  is  to  be  revived 
and  restored.  However  this  may  have  been,  Paul  lays  at 
the  foundation  of  his  reasoning  the  &ct  of  the  Resorrectioa 
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o£  Jeans.  He  lecalla  the  testimony  which  he  had  giveo 
them  aa  to  thu  centisl  &ct  of  the  Christian  iaith. '  He 
sets  down  in  order,  a  series  of  interviews  of  tlie  risen 
Jesus  with  the  Apoetles  and  other  Disciples ;  and  this 
careful  statement  shows  the  importance  which  he  at- 
tached to  the  proo&  in  question,  and  how  strictly  he  had 
investigated  them.  He  says  that  Christ  died  and  was 
buried,  and  that  on  the  third  day  afterwards,  He  rose 
from  the  dead;  that  He  was  seen  by  Peter,  then  by  the 
Twelve — a  general  designation  of  the  body  of  Apostles, 
although  Judas  was  no  longer  of  the  number; — that  He 
was  then  seen  simultaneously  by  more  than  five  hundred 
disciplea,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  Galilee  he  does  not  say; 
then  by  James,  by  whom  is  meant,  in  all  probability,  die 
brother  of  Jesos;  and  again  by  the  Apoetles  collectively. 
Last  of  all  He  was  seen  by  Paul  himself;  the  reference 
being,  undoubtedly  to  his  conversion.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  in  either  of  these  instances,  not  even  in  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  himself,  the  Apostle  intends  to  de- 
scribe a  vision,  in  distinction  from  an  actual  bodily  ap- 
pearance. It  is  not  a  mental  perception,  but  visiial  per- 
ception by  the  organ  of  sight,  that  the  Apostle  means  to 
affirm.  The  statement  that  He  was  seen  by  five  hun- 
dred at  once  is  introduced  as  tending  to  show  that  there 
was  no  balluoination.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Paul  learned 
these  &cts  from  the  Apostles  themselves.  In  a.  b.  38, 
three  years  after  his  <«nversion,  he  had  spent  a  fort- 
night with  Peter  at  Jerusalem.*  Other  Apostles  and 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesua  were  known  to  him  pei^ 
sonally.  Nothing  need  be  said  on  the  question  whether 
the  Apostles  affirmed  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the 
date  of  this  supposed  event.  It  is  held  by  considerate 
inquirers  of  all  schools  that  their  fiiith  in  the  Resurreo- 
>  1  Cor.  xy.  1,  3.  '  Qftl.  i.  18. 
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tion  was  the  fountmn  of  all  their  real,  the  one  chief 
Bource  of  their  courage  and  activity. '  From  this  iaith, 
as  a  prime  conditio d,  historical  Christianity  takes  its 
Btart  and  derives  its  life.  The  psychological  conditions 
of  euch  a  Iaith,  if  the  &ct  to  which  it  was  attached  is 
left  out,  are  wanting.  How  could  the  Disciples,  af^r 
the  appalling  scenes  of  the  crucifixion,  when  they  dis- 
persed and  fled,  and  in  the  two  days  and  nights  that 
followed,  "when  they  mourned  and  wept"  over  the  wreck 
of  their  hopes,* — how  could  tliey,  in  the  midst  of  their  de- 
spondency, imagine  a  Resurrection,  and  not  only  recover 
their  courage,  but  find  it  augmented  a  thousand- fold?  To 
say  the  least,  the  exalted  anticipations  required  to  counter- 
act the  disappointment  and  sorrow  which  rolled  heavily 
upon  them,  ooutd  only  arise  from  the  vivid  recollection  of 
His  miraculous  works  while  He  had  been  with  them. 
But  if  these  miraculous  works  were  real,  then  there  is  no 
antecedent  improbability  in  the  &ct  of  His  own  Resurrec- 
tion. *     The  entire  spiritual  life  of  the  disciples  from  that 

'  See  Baur,  Oeteh.  d.  drei  erstm  Jahrhk.,  pp  39,  40.      *  Mark  xri.  10. 

'  It  is  true  (hat  it  was  popularly  believed  that  a  pmphet  might  com« 
back  to  the  earth.  John  the  Baptist  was  suppoeed  bj  some  to  b«  Elijah. 
JesuH  was  taken  for  Elijah,  or  Jeremiah,  or  gome  olhei  prophet,  who 
had  been  restored  to  life.  But  in  both  cases  there  was  a  great  objective 
phenomenon,  the  actual  prophetic  work  of  John,  aod  ot  Jesus,  which 
fband  in  this  belief  an  explanation.  Herod  Anlipas,  nnder  the  excite- 
ment of  remorse,  thought  that  John  the  Baptist  might  hare  been  laised 
from  the  dead.  But  it  was  the  report  of  the  mirsclei  wrought  bj  Jesus, 
an  objective  fact  which  demanded  explnnation,  that  suggested  to  hia 
mind  this  solution.  These  instances  of  soperstitioii.  if  luch  they  are  to 
be  called,  furnish  no  parallel  to  the  Mth  of  the  Disciples  in  the  Resar- 
TectioD  of  Jesus.  Nor  does  Matt  xxvlii.  61,  52,  whether  the  ^incident 
mentioned  be  considered  to  be  subjective,  ot  objective,  militate,  when 
the  patuage  ie  rightly  eonudered,  against  testimony  such  as  the  Evan- 
gelists and  the  Apostle  Paul  present  reepecting  the  great  central  fact  on 
which  their  &itfa  in  Christ  depended.  See  Neander,  Lebttt  Jtnt,  p. 
757  n. 
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epoch  onward,  their  restored  commuDion  with  the  Lord, 
which  had  been  broken  by  His  death,  their  coaceptioo  of 
Him  aa  delivered  from  the  limits  of  sense  and  space,  and 
consequently  the  whole  aubaequent  history  of  Christianity, 
presuppose  the  &ct  to  which  all  these  results  are  due. 

Of  the  character  of  the  manifestations  of  Jesus  after  the 
Resurrection,  two  things  are  evident  from  the  Gospel 
records.  The  first  ia  that  they  were  objectively  real,  being 
made  to  so  many  persons,  on  various  occasions,  and  so 
tested  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  touch,  that  illusion  is 
precluded.  The  second  is  that  these  manifestations  were 
to  the  disciples  alone.  The  capacity  of  the  material  or- 
ganism to  be  transformed  into  a  perfect  vehicle  of  the 
spirit,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  essence  of 
matter  and  life  might  enable  us  to  discern.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  interval  from  the  morning  when  the  risen  Jesus 
first  appeared  to  the  Disciples,  to  the  momeut  of  His  final 
separation  from  their  sight,  this  change  was  in  the  process 
of  fulfillment. 

What  was  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  which  the  Apos- 
tles proclalmed^iu  their  preaching?  In  answering  this 
question,  much  aid  may  be  derived  from  the  Epistles;  yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were  written  not  to 
make  converts,  but  to  edify  converts  already  made.  In 
the  book  of  Acts,  however,  we  have  examples  of  addresses 
made  to  unbelieveia.  A  distinction  was  necessarily  made 
between  the  teaching  directed  to  the  Jews,  and  the  appeals 
made  to  the  heathen,  who  had  not  been  prepared  for  Chris- 
tianity by  a  training  under  the  Old  Testament  religion. 
The  truth  which,  first  of  all,  the  Apostles  uttered  in  the 
ears  of  their  Jewish  countrymen  was  that  Jesus  of  Kaza- 
reth  is  the  Christ,  or  Messiah.'     They  were  called  npon  to 

i.  le  IS,  John  i.  49  50^  i,.  25,  2S,  29^ 
!4-26,  zi.  24-26,  xi.  27,  41,  42,  45,  47, 
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believe  in  Hira ;  that  is,  believe  that  He  was  in  truth  the 
Saviour  aud  King  whom  the  Prophets  had  predicted,* 
Since  the  pnucipal  obstacle  to  faith  was  the  (act  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  Prophets  had 
foretold  the  suBerings  and  death  of  the  Messiah.*  Thus 
the  idea  of  a  vicarious  death  on  behalf  of  His  people 
entered  into  the  Apostolic  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  and 
found  a  sanction  in  His  own  teachings.'  The  positive 
proof  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  was  mainly  in  His  worlis, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  wrought,  and,  more  than 
all,  in  His  Besurrection  from  the  grave.*  This  was  a  great 
and  conclusive  attestation  rendered  by  Gk)d  Himself  to  the 
claims  of  Jesus.  Thus  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  re- 
solved itself,  to  a  great  extent,  into  the  testimony  which 
they  had  to  give  to  &cts  respecting  Jesus,  which  they  had 
witnessed.  But  if  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  rejection  of 
Him,  and  the  destruction  of  Him  "by  cruel  hands," 
revealed  and  enhanced  the  sin  of  the  nation  whose  act  it 
was.  Hence  the  call  to  repentance  was  re-enforced  by  this 
new  and  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  it* 
And  this  call  was  attended  with  the  added  declaration  that 
He  who  had  been  unjustly  slain  was  to  return  to  judge  the 
world.'  It  is  obvious  that  the  &ith  in  Jesus,  which  the 
Apostles  called  for  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  was  an 
acknowledgment  from  the  heart,  and  was  sufficiently  deep 
and  sincere  to  move  the  believer  openly  to  make  profes- 
sion of  his  &ith,  to  ally  himself  to  the  persecuted  cause  of 
Christ,  and  to  submit  to  all  the  sacrifices  which  were  in- 

43,  IT.  30,  31, 1  John  y.  1,  Acts  ii.  36,  41,  viii.  12,  37,  ix.  20,  22,  i.  42, 
43.  irii.  2-4,  iviU.  4-6, 11,  xvHL  27,  28. 

'  Acta  V.  31. 

<  Acta  iii.  18,  24,  iv.  10,  33,viii.  28-35,  xivi.  22. 

*  Matt  XX.  28;  iivi.  38;  John  i.  29,  iii.  14,  vL  51.  x.  11,  xrlL  19. 

•  Artsii.  32,33,  38;  iii.  14,28. 

>  ActB  ii.  22,  23,  37,  38 ;  ilL  14, 16, 17, 19.  ■  Acta  x.  42. 
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volved  in  such  a  step.*  It  was  impossible  that  this  &ith 
should  not  produce  the  greatest  change  in  the  general 
temper  of  heart.  To  believe  in  Christ  was  to  own  Him 
as  the  Lord  and  Guide.  His  precepts  were  accepted  aa 
the  law  of  life.  Especially  did  the  love,  which  He  had 
manifested  even  to  enemies,  in  His  own  death,  stand  as  the 
ideal  of  excellence.  The  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  the 
Apoetles  offered  in  His  name,  while  it  inspired  the  believ- 
er with  gratitude  to  Heaven,  was  the  most  powerful  in- 
centive to  the  cultivation  of  kind  and  charitable  feelings 
towards  mankind. 

When  the  Apostles  went  to  the  Gentiles,  they  could  not 
build  upon  titmiliar  Jewish  conoeptions.  They  must  find 
or  create  an  equivalent  for  them  upon  heathen  gronnd. 
They  had  to  lay  a  foundation  in  the  natural  intuitions 
and  conscious  necessities  of  the  human  soul,  apart  from  all 
special  revelation.  They  asserted  monotheism,  and  affirmed 
that  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  were  aided  in  this  preliminary 
work  by  that  growing  tendency  to  monotheism  in  the 
heathen  mind,  which  has  been  pointed  out  on  preceding 
pages,  and  by  the  influence  which  the  Jewish  religion  had 
exerted  beyond  the  circle  of  its  professed  adherents.  From 
the  exalted  attributes  of  God  they  inferred  the  folly  and 
criminality  of  idolatrous  worship.  *  The  fact  of  sin  and 
guilt,  and  the  prospect  of  judgment,  were  more  or  less 
vividly  recognized  by  the  general  conscience.  Earnest  dio- 
course  upon  righteousness,  temperance,  or  the  government 
of  the  appetites,  and  accountableness  to  God,  awakened  fear 
in  the  minds  of  profligate  men.*  The  fundamental  ideas 
which  made  up  the  Jewish  and  Christian  conception  of  the 
Messiah  were  capable  of  being  made  intelligible  to  the 
heathen  mind.  The  story  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Resurrection 
might  strike  there  a  responsive  chord.     The  doctrine  of 

>  A«ta  viii.  37.       '  Acta  liv.  15,  X7U.  26,  29.       '  Acta  xxiv.  26. 
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the  influence  of  the  H0I7  Spirit  seldooi  ezdted  repognanoe, 
or  skepticism,  among  the  heathen.  The  idea  of  a  possible 
divine  iailiiCDce  apoD  the  human  soul  was  already  fiuniliar 
to  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  we  know  that  he  varied 
his  instruction  according  to  the  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  his  hearers.  The  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  Mars 
Hill  was  not  repeated  in  every  heathen  town.  In  teaching 
the  Corinthians,  he  had  shunned  all  rhetorical  decoration, 
and  abst^ned  from  philosophical  disquisition.'  He  had 
made  prominent  the  great  facta  of  Christianity,  a  Re- 
deemer crucified,  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  He 
was  careful  to  add,  however,  that  beyond  this  rudi- 
mental  teaching,  there  was  a  philosophy  {aofia),  or  the- 
ology, which  was  adapted  to  Christians  more  mature  in  the 
experience  of  the  new  life.*  Yet  this  Christian  pliilosophy 
differed  from  the  Greek  systems,  firet,  as  relating  to  the 
method  of  salvation  through  Christ,  and  secondly,  as  being 
spiritual, — as  resting  upon  the  illumination  which  is  kindled 
in  the  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God,*  Of  this  higher  range  of 
teaching  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  may  be  an  example. 
Elsewhere,  Paul  recognizes  the  possibility  of  differing  sys- 
tems of  ethics  and  theology,  which  assume  to  rest  upon 
the  one  foundation — Jesus  Christ.  Some  of  these  super- 
structures are  solid  and  enduring;  others  are  unsubstan- 
tial, and  will  perish.  But  the  authors  of  them,  provided 
they  do  not  seek  to  subvert  the  foundation,  may  hope  to 
he  saved,* 

The  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  formed 
itself  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  was  the  effect  of  that 
impression  which  he  had  made  upon  them  by  Hb  entire 
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life,  teaching,  and  miracles,  and  of  Bpecific  declarations  made 
by  Himself.  In  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  He  stands  above 
even  the  angelio  creation,  in  a  relation  to  God  which 
invoIvcH  the  moet  intimate  mutual  knowledge.*  He  is  to 
judge  the  world,  to  appoint  the  lot  of  every  individual  in 
all  the  generations  of  mankind.  In  Paul  and  John — Paul 
as  well  as  John — Hie  pre-existence,  and  the  locamation, 
are  explicitly  set  forth.' 

In  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  deatb  and  ascension  of  Jesus  are  shown  to 
involve  the  catholic  and  spiritual  character  of  His  king- 
dom. No  distinctions  or  prert^tives  of  a  carnal  nature 
can  belong  to  it*  Believers  are  taken  up  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  that  celestJal  life  which  He  now  leads.*  The  Apon- 
tle  no  longer  knows  "  Christ  after  the  flesh  "  [xard  adpxa), 
as  the  member  of  one  nation,  as  a  Hebrew.*  The  abolition 
of  Judaic  particularism,  and  the  impartial  freedom  of  tlie 
Christian  brotherhood,  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the 
heavenly  and  glorified  life  that  belongs  to  Jesas.  Who 
can  doubt  that  these  views  give  the  real  import  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  and  were  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit  from 
whom  the  whole  Christian  revelation  proceeds? 

The  number  of  disciples,  at  the  death  of  Christ,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  Apoetle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv,  6),  exceeded 
five  hundred ;  of  whom  there  were  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  permanently  resident  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  15).  Of 
the  subsequent  history  of  most  of  the  Apostles  we  have 
scanty  knowledge.    James,  the  brother  of  John,  was  put 

>  Matt.  iiT.  31,  Mark  Tiii.  38,  Lnka  ix.  28,  Matt.  xi.  27,  Luke  r.  22. 
On  thU  subject  see  Dtnuer,  Otteh.  d.  Lehre  v.  d.  Pertoti  Cftrtaf.,  L  p.  S7 
•eq. 

•  John  1. 1.5,  Tui.  58,  irii.  5,  «,  1  Cor.  tiu-  fl,  Phil.  ii.  6.  7,  2  Cor. 
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to  death  hy  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  at  the  Passover  in  the  year 
44.  Another  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  one  of  the 
Twelve,  still  survived ;  and  a  third  James,  the  brother  of 
Christj'  comes  forward,  exercising  the  essential  functions  of 
an  Apostle.  The  activity  of  Peter,  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  guidance  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  ex- 
tended over  a  wide  sphere.  In  the  conversion  of  his 
countrymen  he  had  signal  success  (Gal.  ii.  8).  But  of  tlie 
particulars  of  his  career,  very  little  is  known.  In  the  year 
52  he  is  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Apostolic  con- 
ference. Subsequently  we  find  him  at  Antioch  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  11  seq.).  His  first  Epistle  is  writ- 
ten from  Babylon,*  which  probably  means,  not  Rome,  the 
mystic  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  the  ancient  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  In  that  region  Jews  were 
very  numerous,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  leading  Apostle 
to  the  Jews  should  be  found  among  them.  Whether  he 
had  visited  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  to  whom  his 
Epistle  is  directed,*  is  uncertain.  It  became  an  established 
tradition  that  he  perished  as  a  martyr  at  Some.  That  he 
died  as  a  martyr  seems  evident  from  John  xxi.  18, 19. 
The  first  authority  in  support  of  the  belief  that  he  died 
at  Borne,  is  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  an  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  written  about  A.  d.  170,*  who  says  that  Peter  and 
Paul  suffered  martyrdom  there  at  about  the  same  time. 
Irennus  (a.  d,  176  or  177)  refers  to  the  preaching  of  both 
of  these  Apostles  at  Rome,  without  speaking  of  the  mode 
and  time  of  their  death.* 

The  Roman  writer  Caius'  (about  A.  D.  200),  and  Ter- 
tullian'  state  that  Rome  was  the  place  of  Peter's  martyr- 
dom.    Much  earlier  than  either  of  these  writers,  Clement 

'  See  above,  p.  424.  *  1  Peter  t.  13.  '1  Peter  i.  1. 

*  Euad..  H.  K,  ii.  25.  •  Adv.  H<er.,  HI.  i.  1,  HI.  iii.  2. 

■  £nieb.  Ii.  25.  '  Be  Praescript  Horet,  c.  36. 
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of  Rome,'  aad  even  Ignatias,*  refer  to  the  martyrdom 
of  Peter,  but  do  not  speak  of  the  place  where  it  occurred. 
Since  the  tradition  that  he  died  at  Rome  antedates  the 
hierarchical  pretensions  of  the  Roman  See  which  are  con- 
nected with  Peter,  and  since  there  is  no  other  tradition  as 
to  the  mode  or  place  of  his  death,  the  recollection  of  which 
wonld  hardly  die  out,  we  may  accept  the  martyrdom  at 
Rome  as  a  probable  fecL 

Not  fur  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Paul,  aa  the 
events  were  ripening  which  brought  on  the  Jewish  War 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Apostle  John  took 
up  his  residence  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  lived  until  near 
the  close  of  the  century,  and  was  boried  at  Ephcsus.  * 
John  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  Twelve  who  trans- 
ferred his  abode  to  this  region.  Philip  spent  his  last  days 
at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  and  there,  according  to  Poly- 
crates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus  (about  a.  d.  190),  he  died.* 

Among  the  uncertain  traditions,  must  be  placed  the 
connection  of  Mark,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  of  Peter,  with  the  founding  of  the  Church  at  Alex- 
andria, and  of  Thomas  with  the  establishment  of  ancient 
churches  in  India;  although  the  tradition  in  both  cases 
is  less  weakly  supported  than  various  other  l^nds  of 
Apostolic  labors.' 

Our  information  is  most  full  as  to  the  career  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  There  were  many  journeys, 
labors,  and  sufferings,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  mis- 
siouaiy  life,  of  which  there  is  no  record   in  the  book  of 

'  EpiBt.  i.  c.  S.  *  Ep.  ed  Bom.,  c.  4. 

'  B«  above,  p.  327  wq.  *  Euieb.  ff.  E.,  t.  24.  cf.  iii.  31. 

*  For  a  RQmmarj  of  tlieae  tradition^  aee  the  Article  of  Lipuoa,  Aelw 
of  Ae  ApoilUt  (Apocryphal),  b  Smith's  Dietionarj  of  C^rittian  Biographg. 
The  legends  respecting  ThomBH,  aa  the  Apoatle  of  the  Eaat,  are  re- 
viewed iQ  the  recent  work  of  W.  Qermann,  ZHe  ZKoBUMaHruCai  (1ST7) 
pp.  11-48. 
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Acts,  but  to  which  he  refers  in  general  terma  in  his  own  Epis- 
tles. The  life  of  Panl  illustrates  the  habit  which  belonged 
to  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  gcDeraliy,  of  making  the 
large  cities  the  principal  theatre  of  their  eCTorte  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  faith.  In  these,  the  synagc^ues  not 
nnfrequently  opened  tlieir  doors  to  the  preachers  of  Jewish 
extraction,  on  their  first  arrival ;  in  the  thronging  popula- 
tion of  cities,  it  was  likely  that  there  would  be  more  minds 
prepared  to  lend  a  lavoring  ear  to  their  message ;  the  obsta- 
cles from  differences  of  language  were  less;  and  commercial 
intercourse  &cilitated  the  spread  of  the  good  seed  that  was 
scattered  in  the  great  marts  of  trade.  It  is  an  interesting, 
bat  not  a  surprising  feet,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  planting  of  Christianity  in  places  which  were  later 
among  its  most  powerful  seats,  including  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, are  not  known.  Visitors  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great 
Festivals,  mechanics  who  changed  their  abode  from  place 
to  place,  and  commercial  travellers,  might  carry  to  their 
homes  the  &ith  which  they  had  elsewhere  received,  and 
form  the  nucleus  of  new  Christian  communities.  The 
Gospel  doctrine  was  transported  from  place  to  place,  as 
seeds  are  blown  from  the  trees  and  wafted  abroad. 

The  legends  which  connect  Paul  with  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  Arabia,  of  which  we  have  distinct  traces 
after  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  rest  on  no  better 
foundation  than  the  probability  that  he  would  be  neither 
idle  nor  unsuccessful  during  the  interval  that  followed  his 
conversion,  prior  to  hla  return  to  Damascus.  At  Damas- 
cus bis  labors  were  of  short  continuanca  Lai^r  and 
more  effective,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  his  efforts  in  his 
native  city  of  Tarsus,  the  principal  town  of  Cilicia,  lying 
on  a  broad  and  fertile  plain,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus ; 
"no  mean  city,''  but  the  centre  of  a  fiourishing  trade,  and 
in  the  early  period  of  the  Empire,  distioguished  for  its  in- 
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tellectual  culture  and  its  schools  of  philosophy,'  Antioch, 
the  metropolis,  in  a  sense,  of  Gentile  Christianity,  the  mag- 
nificent and  populous  city  which  Seleucus  Nicator  had  built 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Orontes,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
coast^  the  chief  of  the  Greek  cities  m  Syria  in  luxury 
and  vice,  as  well  as  in  numbers  and  wealth,  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Apostle  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  the  point  whence  his  missionary  journeys  radi- 
ated. The  first  of  these  journeys,  undertaken  (about 
A.  D.  45),  with  Barnabas  for  a  companion,  and  Mark, 
a  cousin  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  as  an  associate  for 
a  part  of  the  way,  carried  the  Apostle,  first  to  Salamis 
on  the  eastern  ooast  of  Cypms,  and  across  that  bland  to 
Paphos,  where  Sergius  Faulus,  the  Proconsul,  was  con- 
verted, whose  office  and  character  are  described  by  Luke 
with  an  accuracy  which  attests  his  knowledge  and  fidelity 
as  an  historian.*  From  Paphos,  they  sailed  to  Attalio,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Pamphylia,  and  near  Perga;  from 
Perga  they  moved  northward  to  AnfJoch  in  Pisidia,  and 
from  there  eastward  as  iar  as  Lystra  and  Derbe  in  Lycao- 
nia.     Thence,  retracing  their  course,  they  came  back  to 

*  The  determination  of  the  date  of  Faul'i  coDTenioa  depends  upon 
the  time  fixed  for  the  nile  of  Aretas  orer  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  But 
this  liut  point  cannot  he  ascertained  with  certainty.  If,  with  Meyer 
and  olhera,  we  supporo  Paul's  escape  from  DamaacuB  to  have  been  in 
A.  D,  38,  his  coDvereion  look  place  a.  d.  SS  (Gal.  i,  18),  about  four  yeara 
oner  the  crucifixion  of  Jeans  (a.  s.  31).  His  labors  at  Antioch  proba- 
bly began  a.  d.  43.  The  famine  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  27, 
»eq.)  was  in  the  next  year  (a.  d.  44).  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
immediately  after  his  escape  from  Damascus  and  his  first  Tisit  to  Jcru- 
ulem,  when  he  was  with  Peter  for  a  fortnight  (Gal.  i.  18),  he  spent 
several  years  in  Apostolic  work  in  Cilicia  and  Syria,  making  Tarsus  the 
centre  of  operations.  In  this  interval,  probably,  occurred  most  of  the 
iuffennga  menti<med  in  2  Cor.  xi.  24-26— two  sconrgings  by  Boman 
aathorities,  five  by  Jewish,  and  three  shipwrecks.  See  Howson's  Ltfa 
of  St.  Paid,  ii.  665. 

'  Ada  zm-  6-13.    See  Howson's  Lift  <^SC  Poti,  i.  170,  177. 
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Attalia,  where  tliey  took  ship  directly  for  Antioch.  This 
was  the  first  great  incursion  of  the  Apostle  into  the  do- 
main of  heathenism,  and  occupied,  it  would  seem,  several 
years.  It  waa  followed  very  soon  (a.  d.  52)  by  his  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  to  attend  the  Apostolic  Conference  (Acts 
zv.;  Gal.  ii.  1),  In  his  second  missionaryjourney  (a.  d. 
flS) — when  he  was  accompanied  by  Silaa,  and  joined  by 
Timothy  at  Lystra — having  revisited  his  converts  in  eastern 
Asia  Minor,  he  passed  through  Galatla  and  Phrygia,  still 
engaged  in  founding  ohnrches,  and  with  the  design,  first 
of  advancing  through  Mysia  to  the  sea-coast,  and  then, 
when  he  waa  moved  to  give  up  this  plan,  of  travelling 
northward  into  Bithynia.  Prevented,  likewise,  by  an  in- 
ward monition  from  carrying  out  thb  intention,  he  came 
to  Troas.  There,  as  the  efllect  of  a  vision,  he  resolved  to 
cross  over  to  Europe.  Touching  at  Samothrace,  he  landed 
at  Neapolis.  Proceeding  thence  to  Philippi,  he  planted 
a  Church  which  was  peculiarly  devoted  to  him,  and  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  tenderly  attached.  Following 
the  course  of  the  great  Roman  road  which  connected  the 
north  of  the  ^gean  with  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  he 
passed  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  to  Thessalonica, 
the  most  important  city  in  Macedonia,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Province,  and  a  place  which  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
both  from  its  maritioie  commerce  and  its  trade  with  the 
interior.  After  tarrying  there  for  a  while,  he  was  driven, 
with  Silas,  to  leave  the  town,  on  account  of  tho  hostility 
of  the  Jews.  Favorably  received  at  Berea  hy  both  Jews 
and  Greeks,  he  was,  also,  compelled  by  disturbances  ex- 
cited through  Jewish  emissaries  from  Thessalonica,  to  de- 
part from  that  place.  We  next  find  him  at  Athens,  a 
city  whose  chief  treasure  was  now  the  recollection  of  its 
former  glories ;  which  had  suffered  from  the  vengeance 
of  Sulla;  whose  walls  were  now  leveled  to  the  ground,  bat 
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which  ^ras  still  renowned  as  a  seat  of  art,  letters,  and  phil- 
osophy, drawing  pupils  of  distinction  irom  Rome  itself. 
The  intellectual  vivacity  and  restless  cariosity  of  its  people 
are  pictured  in  the  narrative  by  Luke  of  the  Apostle's 
visit.  It  was  at  Corinth,  which  he  reached  a.  d.  53,  that 
Paul  sojourned  for  the  longest  time,  '  Here  occurred  hia 
interview  with  the  Proconsul  Gallio,  the  brother  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca.  From  Corinth  were  written,  it  is  pro- 
bable, his  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonian  converts,  the 
one  not  long  afler  the  other,  and  the  first  not  many  montha 
after  his  stay  in  Tbessalonica.  Corinth  had  been  raised 
irom  its  ruins  by  the  magnanimity  and  wisdom  of  Julius 
Cffisar,  and  was  tbe  chief  city  of  Achaia.  Its  unrivalled 
advantages  of  situation,  between  two  seas,  had  rapidly  built 
np  itB  fortunes,  so  that  it  ^vas  now  a  rich  and  populous, 
as  well  as  a  luxurious  and  dissolute  city.  The  church 
which  was  founded  here  consisted  mainly  of  Gentiles. 
At  Corinth,  Paul  remained  for  about  a  year  and  a  liatf. 
From  the  Isthmus  he  sailed  to  Ephesus ;  but  making  only 
a  brief  stay  there,  he  resumed  his  voyage,  and  returned  to 
Antioch  by  way  of  Ciesares  and  Jerusalem.  Soon  after  (a. 
D.  65),  he  entered  on  his  third  great  missionary  journey. 
Taking  the  westward  route,  by  land  from  Antioch,  he  tra- 
versed Asia  Minor,  going  over  "all  the  country  of  Galatia 
and  Phrygia,"  and,  proceeding  thence  to  Ephesus,  began 
hia  residence  there,  which  was  protracted,  with  occasional 
absences,  for  upwards  of  two  years,  (a.  d.  66-58).  Under 
the  auspioes  of  Augustus,  Ephesus  had  risen  from  its 
decline,  had  become  a  great  commercial  mart,  parallel 
in  importance  with  Corinth,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  a  province  that  was  said  to  include 
within  its  limits  not  less  than  five  hundred  cities.  It  was 
from  Ephesus,  probably,  that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  while 
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io  Macedoaia,  after  be  ]iail  left  Ephesas,  he  probably  wrotc^ 
Scorn  Pbilippi,  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  same  Church. 
After  joumeyiiig  as  &r  to  the  West,  perhaps,  as  the  borders 
of  Illyricum,  he  came  dowo  into  Greece,  and  remained 
with  the  charohea  there  three  months.  There  he  indited 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Passing  through  Macedonia,  be 
sailed  from  Pbilippi,  and  touching  first  at  Troas,  and  then 
at  Miletus,  where  he  bade  iarewell  to  the  elders  of  the 
Cburcb  of  Epbesus,  which  bad  been  to  him  the  centre  of 
prolonged  labors  and  arduoua  conflicts,  he  pursued  bis 
voyage  to  Cssarea,  and  reached  Jerusalem  a.  d.  59. 
Rescued  from  the  mob  of  Jewish  raalignants,  tbe  Apostle 
remained  for  tvo  years  in  tbe  custody  of  the  Roman  procn- 
rators  at  Ccesarea  (a,  d.  59-61),  when  hia  appeal  to  Caesar 
enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  long  cherished  iotentioD  "to  see 
Rome,"  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  Gospel  in  the  imperial 
city  itself.  After  suScring  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Malta, 
he  landed  at  Puteoli,  where  there  were  brethren  to  greet 
him;  and  at  Appli  Forum,  and  then  at  the  Three  Taverns, 
be  was  met  by  deputations  of  Christian  disciples  from  Rome, 
who  had  doubtless  been  informed  from  Puteoli  of  bis  ap- 
proach. The  Church  at  Rome  had  grown  np,  partly,  it  ia 
probable,  as  the  result  of  labors  of  converts  of  his  own,  and 
partly  by  other  agencies.  His  Epistle,  written  three  years 
before,  indicates  that  it  consisted  partly  of  heathen  converts, 
and  partly  of  Jewish  Christians.  His  Epistles  which  were 
written  during  this  period  of  imprisonment,  show  that  a 
Judaizlog  faction  was  not  wanting  to  oavil  at  his  teach- 
ing, and  disparage  his  authority.*  Yet  it  appears  that 
the  Roman  Church  as  a  body  regarded  him  with  loyal 
sympathy.  That  church,  gathered  mostly  fi^m  the  ob- 
scure ranks  of  society,  a  majority  of  its  members  being, 
also,  it  is  probable,  Greeks,  was  no  doubt  numerous. 
'  Bee  kbove,  p.  492. 
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A  portion  of  the  catacombs,  the  earliest  Christian  barial- 
places,  are  known  by  their  structure  and  style  of  dec- 
oration to  belong  to  the  first  century.  A  passage  of 
doubtful  import  in  Suetonius  adverts  to  tumults  among 
the  Jews,  in  which  "Christus"  was  the  ringleader.*  If 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  ^^^nfiised  report  of 
disturbances  among  the  Jews  pert^^^^M  Chrbtus,  or  the 
Meflsiah,  we  still  cannot  be  sure  tti^^^^pame  and  claims 
of  Jesus  were  involved  in  these  dis^i^.  But  the  testi- 
mony of  Tacitus,  whom  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
charging  with  a  mistake  here,  proves  tliat  in  the  year  64, 
when  the  Neronian  persecution  broke  out,  the  Christians 
formed  a  large  body. 

The  studied  reserve  of  the  Jewish  elders  whom  Paul 
called  to  an  interview  with  him  soon  after  his  arrival,  or, 
what  is  less  likely,  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  sect  that 
had  sprung  up  among  their  numerous  countrymen  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  city,  explains  the  tone  which  they  assumed 
(Acts  xxviii.  21,  22).  It  is  not  impossible  that  among  the 
Christian  converts  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Church 
there'was,  here  and  there,  an  individual  of  rank.  Pompo- 
nia  Grsecina,  a  lady  of  distinction  whose  story  is  told  by 
Tacitus,*  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  one  of 
those  charged  (a.  d.  57)  with  embracing  "  a  foreign  supersti- 
tion,"— a  charge  which  implied  the  abandonment  of  the  na- 
tional worship.  She  was  tried,  according  to  custom,  by  her 
husband,  Plautius,  in  the  presence  of  her  kindred,  and  was 
acquitted.  She  lived  to  a  great  "age,  apparently  in  sorrow, 
and  wearing  "no  habit  but  that  of  mourning."  This  was 
attributed  to  grief  for  the  fate  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Drusus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Messalina  Iburteen  years 
before  the  accusation  was  brought.  But  this  alone  would 
not  account  for  the  charge  of  forsaking  the  Roman  rel  tgion ; 
'  Claudiue,  XXV.  *  Aonai.  xiii.  32. 
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and  the  Boppoeition  that  she  was  a  Christian,  and  that  her 
mode  of  life  grew  out  of  her  religious  &ith,  is  oertajnly 
quite  probable. 

For  two  yeare  (a.  d.  62-64)  the  Apostle  remained  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Prsetortau  Guard.  Though  his 
wrist  was  bound  by  a  eoupling-chain  to  the  wrist  of  the 
soldier  who  was  put  with  him  to  prevent  his  escape,  he 
was  yet  permitted  to  dwell  in  hb  own  hired  rooms,  to  re- 
ceive all  who  wished  to  see  him,  and  to  prosecute  his 
Apostolic  work.  Among  the  Pnetorian  regimente,  from 
which  his  guards,  who  of  course  relieved  one  another, 
were  drawn,  and  among  the  "  members  of  Ctesar's  house- 
hold," he  won  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  The 
"honschold  of  Ceeaar"  embraced  the  numerous  slaves 
and  freedmen,  among  whom  were  many  Jews,  as  welt 
as  Greeks,  who  were  attached  to  the  imperial  &mily.' 
The  expression  does  not  imply,  therefore,  that  these  con- 
verts were  persons  of  distinction,  although  employment  in 
the  domestic  service  of  the  emperor,  even  in  a  menial  capa- 
city, might  confer  privileges  that  would  be  prized.  Several 
Roman  men  and  women  of  high  rank  have  been  enrolled, 
on  insufBcicnt  grounds,  among  the  early  believers  in  Chris- 
tianity. But,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  two  names 
appear,  which  are  known  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  among 
them.  Plavius  Clemens,  a  cousin  of  Domitian,  and  a 
former  oonsnl,  and  his  wife  Flavia  Domitilla,  were  accused 
of  being  Christians.*  He  was  put  to  death,  and  his  wife 
was  banished.  There  is  even  reason  to  oonclnde  that  one 
of  the  early  Christian  burial  places,  the  "cemetery  of 
Domitilla,"  the  site  of  which  has  recently  been  discovered, 

'  See  FriedlSDdei;,  i.  76-128  (4lli  ed.) ;  Lightfool,  I^Uipptant,  p.  169 

•  Snetonim,  Domiiian,  it.,  Dion  C«™.,  lirii- 14,  Eusebina,  B.  E-,  iii. 
20,  cf-  Ltirdaei,  Tatimom/  o/'  ^Rcien<  Hmlhttu,  cxzTiL  iii.i  C  vm.  iv; 
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was  on  gronnd  granted  by  this  lady  to  her  fellow  be- 
There  is  67617  "^^aeon  to  conolade  that  Paul's  preaching, 
even  under  the  disadvantagee  that  belonged  to  his  situa- 
tion SB  a  captive,  was  attended  with  marked  success,  Hia 
care  for  all  bis  churches  was  not  intermitted.  At  Rome^ 
in  this  period,  were  written  the  Epistles  to  tbe  Ephesians, 
to  the  Colossians,  to  the  Pbilippians,  and  to  Philemon. 
Of  what  followed  this  period  in  the  life  of  Paul,  we,  have 
no  knowledge.  Lake's  narrative  implies,  that  at  the  expi- 
ration of  two  years  some  event  of  an  important  charac- 
ter occurred.  The  Pastoral  Epistles — 1st  and  2d  Timothy, 
and  Titus — imply  a  release  from  the  first  imprisonment. 
A  second  imprisonment  terminated  in  his  martyrdom  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  67  or  68.  It  has  been  thought  that  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  imprisonments,  he  not  only 
visited  Macedonia,  and  twice  visited  Asia  Minor,  but  also 
made  a  journey  to  Spain.  For  the  feet  of  a  journey  to 
Spain,  the  proof  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  expression  of  a 
wish  or  purpose  on  his  part  to  go  there,  coupled  with  a 
passage  of  Clement  of  Rome  where  the  Apostle  is  described 
as  having  carried  the  Gospel  to  the  bounds  of  the  West.' 

The  world-wide  activity  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  extending 
through  a  period  of  thirty  years,  b^inning  at  a  time  when 

MeriTsle,  Hudon/  o^  Ihe  Bomant,  Tii.  128,  Lightfoot,  PhilippianK,  p.  22. 
^e  charge  of  "Atheism"  agaiiut  Clsment,  united  with  tliat  of  living 
■ccoiding  to  Jewish  customs,  proves  him  to  hare  been  a  Christian. 
Baetonius  calla  him  a  man  of  "coatemptibla  indolence"  (contemtiBrdmm 
inertiK).  Charges  of  this  son  were  often  made  against  Christians,  owing 
to  their  partial  withdrawal  from  socIbI  and  niiblic  life. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  inrestigiitiaiis  of  de  Boesi,  on  this  point,  see 
Lightfoot,  Cfemmt.-an  Appendii,  etc.,  p.  257  seq. 

'  Epiai  ad.  Cor.,  &  5  (iiri  rft  rfp/ia  t^  diatu^).  The  choice  is  be- 
tween the  Buppoeition  that  Clement  puts  himwlf  in  the  place  of  his 
leaders,  and  refers  (rbetoricallj)  to  Bome,  and  the  reference  to  Spain. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  adopts  the  latter  iDteipretadon,  in  hia  ed.  of  Clement,  pp.  S,  6. 
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he  was  Id  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  not  ternuDating  until  he 
had  become  "  Paul  the  aged,"  was  the  prime  meaus  of  es- 
tablishing the  Christian  religion  iu  Europe,  not  to  speak 
of  the  effect  of  hia  untiring  labors  in  the  whole  r^ion.  be* 
tween  the  Syrian  capital  and  the  coast  of  the  ^gean. 

Being  a  Rouian  citizen,  he  suffered  death,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  decapitation ;  and  the  sentence  was  executetl,  it 
is  likely,  outside  of  the  gate  upon  the  road  leading  to 
Ostia.  The  Apostle  was  ready  to  die;  for  what  Cioero 
saya  of  CfEsar  was  true,  in  a  far  higher  sense  of  the  terms, 
of  Paul :  his  soul  glowed  with  the  desire  of  immortality — 
"semper  im mortal itatis  amore  flagravit."' 

The  Nerooian  persecution  makes  an  epoch  in  the  early 
history  of  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Agripplna,  the  mo- 
ther of  Nero,  became,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
the  wife  of  Claudius.  Bent  upon  gaining  power  for  her- 
self and  for  her  eon,  and  having  no  scruple  as  to  the  meaus, 
she  availed  herself  of  the  help  of  Locusta,  a  professional 
poisoner,  and  of  Xenophon,  the  physician  of  the  Emperor, 
to  destroy  him  by  poisons  mixed  in  a  dish  of  mushrooms, 
which  he  ate  at  the  table,  when  she  was  present.'  The 
preparations  had  been  so  made  that  Xero,  then  at  the  ^e 
of  seventeen  (A.  D.  54),  was  saluted  as  Emperor  by  the 
Pnetorian  guards,  to  whom  ho  was  presented  by  Burrus, 
their  leader,  and  by  the  Senate,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
younger  Brittanicus,  the  son  of  Claudius  by  a  former  wife. 
With  such  a  mother  as  Nero  had,  and  considering  the  ener- 
vating luxury  and  moral  pollution  in  which  he  was  im- 
mersed from  early  childhood,  it  is  probable  that  his  tutor, 
the  Philosopher  Seneca,  who  knew  how  in  his  own  conduct 
to  abate  something  from  the  rigor  of  the  Stoic  precepts,  did 
what  was  practicable  to  be  done  to  curb  the  sensual  and 
cruel  nature  of  his  pupil.  Certain  it  is  that  as  long  as  his 
■  Pro  MuTcelb,  iz.  *  Tadtui,  Jnnat,  zii.  66,  ST. 
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influeDce  and  that  of  Bnrnis  were  predominaat,  Nero  ab- 
stained from  those  ezceases  of  violence  and  folly  which  liave 
rendered  his  name  infamous.  The  first  five  years  of  hia 
reign — "the  quinc^uenniam " — were,  as  a  whole,  honora- 
bly distinguished  from  the  eight  or  nine  years  that  followed. 
When,  in  the  e&rly  days  of  his  power,  the  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  a  criminal  was  brought  to  him  to  sign,  he  re- 
gretted that  he  had  ever  learned  to  write,  so  averse  did  he 
profess  to  be  to  the  shedding  of  blood.*  His  guardians 
adroitly  contrived  to  keep  Agrippina  back  from  actually 
sharing  in  the  imperial  honors  and  administration,  to  which 
she  arrogantly  aspired.  He  was  betrothed  to  Octavia,  bis 
half-sister,  but  he  made  Acte,  a  Greek  freed-woman,  his 
mistress;  and  he  was  indulged  in  this  matter  by  Seneca  and 
Burrus,  partly  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  pernicious 
infineoce  of  his  mother.  The  first  great  crime  of  Nero  was 
the  murder  of  the  innocent  Brittanicus,  whom  he  dreaded 
as  one  whom  his  enemies,  and  possibly  his  mother,  might 
bring  forward  as  a  rival,  and  make  the  instrument  of  sup- 
planting him.  Even  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  one  of 
Ms  amusements  was  to  roam  tlie  streets  at  uight,  with  boon 
companions,  di^uised,  like  himself,  and  to  engage  in  frays 
with  shop-keepers  by  endeavoring  to  snatch  their  goods. 
Montanns,  a  Senator,  who,  not  knowing  his  rank,  struck 
him  in  one  of  these  excursions,  and  then  recognized  him, 
was  ordered  to  kill  himself*  When  he  became  enamored 
of  a  woman  famous  for  her  beau^,  Poppiea  Sabina,  her 
husband,  Otho,  was  sent  away  to  the  government  of  Lusi- 
tania.  False  accusationaof  unfaitiifulness  were  made  a  pre- 
text for  patting  Octavia  to  death  (a.  d.  62).  Poppeea  be- 
came Nero's  wife,  but  she,  too,  was  destined  to  perish  from 
the  efiect  of  a  brutal  kick  of  her  husband  when  she  was 
with  child  (a.  d.  65).  Before  this  time,  Agrippina,  after 
'  SuetoniDH,  Nen,  x.  '  TaciUu,  Annal.,  xjii.  26. 
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)  unsuccessful  efforts  had  been  made  to  destroy  her, 
which  were  foiled  by  her  vigilance,  was  despatched  by  the 
command  of  her  son  (a.  d.  59).  This  was  prior  to  Paul's 
first  arrival  in  Borne.  Burrus,  who  was  then  still  in  power, 
was  another  victim  of  Nero's  unbridled  cruelty  and  jealousy. 
Seneca,  at  a  later  day,  received  the  missive  to  die,  which 
the  tyrant  so  often  sent  to  those  of  whom  he  would  be  rid, 
and  which  the  Philosopher  obeyed  by  opening  his  veins,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevalent  custom  of  the  time.  His  age  com- 
pelled him  to  accelerate  the  slu^ish  flow  of  his  bluod  by  a 
warm  bath.  Nero  from  childhood  manifested  a  passion  for 
singing,  and  for  playing  upon  musical  instruments.  Had  he 
been  bom  in  an  inferior  station,  he  would  have  acquired  a 
moderate  repute  as  an  artist.  Nothing  delighted  him  so 
mnch  as  the  applause  so  easily  won  for  his  musical  perform- 
ances; and  the  care  and  culture  of  his  naturally  husky 
voice  was  in  his  eyes  a  matter  of  greater  moment  than  the 
most  serious  a£&irs  of  state.  His  et^mess  to  figure  as  a 
charioteer  led  him,  early  in  his  reign,  to  construct  a  circus 
in  his  own  gardens  in  the  Vatican,  where  he  could  display 
his  skill  as  a  coachman  to  a  throng  of  invited  spectators. 
At  length  he  came  forward  on  the  stage,  in  his  own  palace, 
as  an  actor  in  the  new  fi»tival  which  he  established  under 
the  name  of  the  Juvenalia.  This  was  the  prelude  to  his 
appearance  in  the  theatre  before  the  popula<^,  lyre  in  hand, 
to  compete  for  their  applause.  Senators  of  highest  rank, 
and  matrong  of  noble  descent,  were  induced,  by  his  exam- 
ple and  commaads,  to  appear  in  public  as  dancers  and 
play-actors.  The  theatre  and  circus  more  and  more  en- 
grossed his  attention.  He  squandered  the  treasures  that 
were  gathered  from  the  provinces,  in  expensive  shows  of 
this  sort,  and  made  in  connection  with  them  the  most  pro* 
fuse  distribution  of  presents. 
Ou  the  19th  of  July,  A.  D.  64,  the  great  fire  broke  out 
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at  Rome,  which  gave  occasion  for  the  persecution  of  the 
ChristiaDs.  It  b^an  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Circus, 
between  the  Palatine  and  Oelian  hills,  and  after  ragiog  for 
six  days,  it  burst  forth  anew  in  a  quarter  which  had  escaped 
the  first  conflagration,  and  then  spread  with  unabated  fary 
for  three  days  longer.  Not  less  than  one- third  of  the  city 
was  laid  in  ashea.  Some  of  the  most  venerable  historic 
monuments,  temples  and  shrines  of  the  divinities,  and  counts 
less  precious  works  of  art,  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of 
flame.  Many  lives  were  lost,  and  multitudes  of  survivors 
were  rendered  houseless  and  destitute  of  every  thing.  When 
the  fire  began,  Nero  was  at  Antium.  When  his  own  palace 
was  threatened,  he  came  to  the  city,  and  showed  energy 
and  zeal  in  providing  places  of  temporary  refuge  for  the 
people  whose  dwellings  were  consumed.  Nero  was  himself 
suspected  of  having  set  the  city  on  fire.  The  story  was 
started  that  from  the  towers  of  his  villa  he  sang  from 
Homer,  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  own  lyre,  "  the  Sack 
of  Troy."  The  conflagration  had  broken  out,  in  the 
second  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gardens  of  bis  crea- 
ture, Tigellinus.  It  was  thought  that  the  Emperor  wished 
to  rebuild  the  city  in  a  nobler  style,  and  even  to  call  it 
by  his  own  name;  and,  especially  as  religious  edifices  could 
not  be  demolished  without  sacrilege,  that  he  resorted  to 
this  method  of  clearing  the  groand  for  his  new  erections. 
The  subsequent  extension  of  his  own  mansion,  the  G-olden 
Palace,  furnished  an  additional  ground  for  giving  credence 
to  the  chai^.  It  is  given  as  a  fact  by  Suetonius,  and 
mentioned  more  cautiously  by  Tacitus  as  a  popular  belief. 
It  is,  however,  more  commonly  discredited  by  modem 
writers.'  Of  this  we  are  assured  by  Tacitus,  that  an  anxiety 
to   repel  the  imputation  of  being  the  author  of  all  this 

*  See  the  argumeota  of  H.  8chiller,  Qaeh.  d.  rdm.  Kauerreielu  imler 
d.  Bxgienmg  d-  Ntro,  p.  432  seq. 
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devastation  was  what  led  to  Nero's  persccntioo  of  the 
Christians,  oa  whom  he  sought  to  roll  the  burdeo  of  guilt 
which  might  otherwise  rest  on  himself     Tacitus  says : — 

"  Bat  not  iJl  the  relief  that  conld  coma  from  mtm,  nor  the  bouatiea 
of  the  Prince,  nor  the  atoDements  oSeicd  to  the  gods,  relieved  Nero  from 
the  infamy  of  being  believed  to  bsTe  ordered  the  conflagration.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  8apprcB9  the  mmor,  he  (iiJaely  charged  with  the  guilt 
(subdidit  reos),  and  pmiished  with  the  moat  exqniaitfi  lorturea,  those 
pereons  who,  haled  for  their  Crimea,  were  comnionlj  called  Christ- 
iaos.  The  founder  of  that  name,  had  been  pat  lo  death  by  the  I>n>- 
curator,  Pontlns  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiua ;  bat  the  pemiduna 
aupeistition,  repressed  for  a  time,  broke  out  again,  not  onlj  through 
Judea,  the  source  of  this  evil,  hot  In  the  citj  [of  Rome]  itself,  whither 
all  things  vile  and  shameful  flow  fn>m  all  qnartera,  and  are  encouraged. 
Accordingly,  Br^,  thoee  were  seized  who  confeiBed  [that  they  were  Chris- 
tiana] ;  next,  on  their  Information  a  vast  multitude  were  coovicled,  Dot 
so  much  on  the  charge  of  making  the  confiagration,  as  of  haling  the  hu- 
man race  [odio  hurnQoi  generis].  And  in  their  deaths  the;  were  made 
theBubjecla  of  gporl,  for  they  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  wild  beasts, 
and  worried  to  death  by  dog>i,  or  nailed  to  croaaes,  or  set  fire  lo,  and 
when  day  declined,  were  burned  to  aerve  for  nocturnal  lights.  Nero 
had  oSered  his  own  gardens  for  this  exhibition,  and  also  ezhibitad  a 
gnmeof  the  circus,  sometimes  mingling  in  the  crowd  In  the  dress  of  « 
charioteer,  and  sometimei  standing  in  his  chariot  Whence  a  feeling  of 
compassion  arose  towardi  the  aufierers,  though  guilty,  because  tbe^ 
seemed  not  to  becutofffbr  the  public  good,  but  as  victims  lo  the  fero- 
(9ty  of  one  man."  * 

That  Tacitus  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  class  of  persons 
who  were  thus  tormented  for  the  amusement  of  the  popu- 
lace, that  they  vere  Christians  and  not  Jews,  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  doubted.  *  He  waa  well  acquainted  with  the 
distinction  between  Christians  and  Jews,  and  his  language 
ia  explicit.  Suetonius,  also,  tells  us  that  the  Christians  were 
persecuted  by  Nero,  *    It  may  seem  singular  that  Chris- 

'  AnnaL,  xv.  44. 

'  It  is  questioned,  without  sufficient  reason,  by  Qibbon,  Cfa.  zri. 
'  Nero,  16.     AfSicti  supplidii  Christiani,  genua  hominiun,  auperBti- 
tionis  novte  et  maleficA 
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ttans,  in  distinctioD  from  Jews,  should  have  been  singled 
out  by  Nero  when  he  looked  about  for  objects  on  which  to 
divert  the  wrath  of  the  people,  since  the  Jews  were  far 
more  numerous  and  equally  odious.  This  consideration 
has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  Jews  who  made 
the  &lse  accusation  against  the  Christians,  cither  to  save 
themselves  from  being  the  victims  of  the  popular  vengeance, 
or  merely  out  of  animosity  against  the  sect  which  they  de- 
tested. ^  The  orientals  dwelt  in  large  numbers  in  the 
quarter  where  the  fire  broke  out,  and  suspicion  might  easily 
light  upon  them.  But  the  conjecture  which  attributes  the 
destruction  of  the  Christians  to  false  information  emanatiug 
from  the  Jews  rests  upon  no  positive  evidence.  The  Chris- 
tians had  become  numerous  enough,  as  the  language  of 
Tacitus  implies,  even  if  there  be  some  exaggeration  in  the 
"ingens  multttudo,"  to  draw  to  themselves  the  attention 
of  the  Roman  authorities.  The  epithets  of  reprobation 
which  the  Roman  historians  attached  to  the  innocent  suf* 
ierers  are  accounted  for  by  the  feeling  with  which  they 
would  naturally  regard  a  sect  that  paid  no  homage  to  the 
Roman  divinities,  and  renounced  every  national  faith, — 
a  sect  composed,  too,  for  the  most  part,  of  foreigners  and 
obscure  persons.  But  the  terms  employed  by  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius  suggest  that  the  common  chaises  which  were 
brought  by  the  heathen  against  the  Christians,  of  im- 
morality and  unnatural  crimes,  had  reached  their  ears  and 
were  credulously  accepted.  The  alleged  misanthropy,  or 
enmity  to  mankind,  which  made  the  people  willing  to  see 
the  Christians  subjected  to  torment  for  offences  which  they 
had  not  committed,  consisted  in  that  separation  from 
heathen   worship,   and   heathen   vices   and    amusements, 

*  80,  MeriTsle,  Sitlory  of  the  Bomaiu,  vi.  222;  Von  Beumont,  Oeieh. 
d.  Stadi  Jbm.,  vol.  i.    Bee,  tiao,  Bwuui,  VAnU^ritt,  169  eeq.,  Schiller, 
Oueh.  d.  Jftro,  p.  43fl. 
34 
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whioh  formed  a  conspicuous  and  obuozious  cbaracteristlo 
of  the  diaciples  of  the  new  faitii. 

The  page  which  we  have  cited  from  Tacitus  lifts  the 
veil,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  Church  in  the  capital.  For 
the  first  time  Christianity  is  smitten  by  the  strong  hand  of 
the  Koman  imperial  power.  Up  to  this  time,  persecution 
bad  been  generally  incited  by  Jews,  in  their  anger  against 
the  apostles  of  what  they  con8idere<l  a  heresy.  On  vari- 
ous occasions,  it  was  the  Roman  anthorities  who  intervened 
for  their  protection,  and  for  the  preservation  of  order. 
Disputes  between  Christians  and  Jews  had  been  looked 
upon  by  Roman  officials  with  disdain  as  wrangles  among 
Actions  of  the  same  religion,'  But  now  the  Chrbtians 
stand  out  as  a  separate  body,  no  longer  protected  by  the 
m^  which  Roman  feeling  and  Roman  policy  e:ctended 
over  the  religion  professed  by  a  nation,  and  exposed,  from 
the  peculiarities  of  their  faith,  to  a  disgust  and  animosity 
such  as  other  systems  of  worship  oouhl  not  in  an  equal 
degree  evoke.  How  far  the  cruelty  of  Nero  led  to  the 
persecution  of  Christians  in  the  provinces,  is  a  controverted 
point.*  It  was  not  until  about  the  close  of  the  centnry,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  that  Christianity  was  formally  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  law.  The  persecntion  of  BoraitiaD, 
like  that  of  Nero,  may  be  considered  as  springing  from  the 
selfishness  and  passion  of  an  individual,  rather  than  from 
the  settled  policy  of  the  State. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  the  Neronian  persecution  in  the 
oldest  Christian  writing  after  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  of 
Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was  written, 
'  E.  g.,  see  Acta  iviii.  17,  iiiii.  29,  nv.  18,  19. 
'  That  thu  peneculion  extended  Co  tlie  provincea  ia  ni&intsined  hj 
Ewa]d,  Getek.  d.  VoUta  Itrad,  vi.  628  seq.  Thia  belief  is  favored  by  paa- 
u^«e  in  the  Apocalypse.  See,  also,  Renaa,  AiHtchTUl,  p-  183  seq.  On 
the  otiier  side,  seo  H.  Schiller,  QaA.  d.  rom  SaitareUlu  mUr  d.  JU- 
gienmg  d.  Nero,  p.  436  seq. 
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there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  just  at  the  close  of  Domi- 
tiau's  reign,  a.d.  96  or  97.  The  "sudden  and  repeated" 
outbrcakings  of  persecution  ^  which  the  Itoman  Church 
had  recently  suffered  when  Clement  wrote,  suits  the  oba- 
racter  of  the  persecution  by  Domitiaa ;  and  other  internal 
proofs  tend  to  con6rm  this  conclusion.'  After  adverting 
to  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  Old  Testament,  Clement 
comes  to  those  who  are  described  as  very  near,*  belonging, 
he  says,  "to  our  generation,"*  among  whom  he  singles 
out  the  illustrious  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul.  With  these 
he  associates  a  "great  multitude"  of  sufferers,  contem- 
poraries of  the  Apostles.  *  The  phrase  corresponds  ex- 
actly to  the  "ingens  multitudo"  of  Tacitus.  These  he 
represents  as  having  endured  varied  tortures.  Women, 
feeble  in  body,  endured  stead^tly  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments, and  attained  to  the  rewards  of  fidelity.  His  lan- 
guage is,  "  Women,  Danaids,  and  Pircee."  What  is  meant 
by  "Danaids  and  Dircte?"  Dirce,  in  the  myth,  was  tied 
to  a  bull,  and  draped  about  until  she  was  killed.  The 
Danaids,  the  fifty  sisters,  were  killed  by  Lyiicseus,  together 
with  their  father,  and  in  Hades  were  compelled  to  pour  wa- 
ter into  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  The  enacting  of  mythologi- 
cal scenes  in  which  the  players  underwent  the  fate  of  those 
vhom  they  personated,  was  one  of  the  barbarous  entertain- 
ments of  the  amphitheatres.*  That  Christian  women  were 
thus  made  to  enact  the  part  of  Dirce,  and  of  the  Danaids, 
and  that  to  horrible  events  of  this  sort  in  the  Neronian 
persecution   Clement   here    refers,   is    one    interpretation 

<  —a^aSvani^  xal  irraHJ/ioUf.  Clem.  EplsL  i. 

>  See  the  argutneats  and  refereaces  of  Prof.  Lighttoat,  The  EpUlU  of 
Clemait,  InL,  p.  4. 
'  roiFC  lyyuna  j-wo^vmt  (v.).  *  Tft  jcvca^  ^pijv  (v.). 

*  C.  vl.  ir<Mi  IT  J7flo(, 

*  Intereeting  iUnstradve  puMges  are  giren  hj  FriedUodei,  11.  380 
ieq.  (ed.  3). 
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of  the  passage.*  In  this  case  those  who  were  exliibit- 
ed  as  Danaids  may  have  been  slain  by  one  who  person- 
ated L^DCsens,  or  they  may  have  been  forced  to  un- 
dei^  different  forms  of  torture  which  were  described  in 
the  fiiblea  of  Tartarus,  until  death  pnt  an  end  to  their 
agony.  Others,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
of  any  role  to  be  assigned  to  the  Danaids,  in  a  parody  of 
the  myth,  which  could  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  bloody 
arena,  suppose  an  error  in  the  text,  and  would  leave  out 
altogether  the  mytholc^cal  allusiou.*  Whichever  be  the 
correct  view,  we  have  in  this  passage  of  Clement,  in  all 
probability,  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  terrible  tragedy  that 
followed  the  great  fir«  at  Rome,  and  in  which  a  lai^ 
number  of  Christians  were  the  innocent  victims. 

The  thrill  of  horror  which  the  persecution  of  Nero  sent 
throughout  the  Church  everywhere,  is  manifest  in  the 
Apocalypse,  which  was  written  soon  afterwards.  In  the 
year  819  A.  u.  C.  (a.  D.  66),  Nero  carried  out  his  deferred 
plan  of  visiting  Greece.  His  great  ambition  was  to  win 
crowns  in  the  games,  and  ia  figure  as  an  artist  and  a  char- 
ioteer in  the  presence  of  the  multitudes  who  would  be 
drawn  together  to  witness  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  a 
Boman  emperor  in  the  character  of  a  singer  and  play-actor. 
The  contests  of  Olympia,  Nemea,  Delphi,  and  Corinth,  in 
violation  of  the  time-honored  arrangement,  were  all  cele- 
brated during  his  stay  in  the  country.  He  listened  with 
rapture  to  the  shouts  of  applause  that  greeted  his  perform- 
ances on  the  stage,  and  in  the  chariot  races.     His  fond- 

>ThiB  is  adopted  by  Benan,  rAnleehrial,p.  169  seq.  It  ia  favared  bj 
Hefet«,  Patret  Apotlol.,  p.  62,  n.  2. 

'  9o  Lightfeot,  Oemenl,  tn  lac,;  alw,  Appendix,  p.  408.  Dr,  Lighlfoot 
iTOuld  subetitate  in  the  text  (in  the  room  oC  Aayalitc  nal  Ai/woi)  i<fdivrff(, 
vaiiieiav.  Thua  Clement  would  refer  to  "malronn,  maidens,  and  slsve- 
girls,"  u  Bufieriug  indignities  and  cruelties  which  ended  in  their 
death. 
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Dess  for  the  Greeks,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
rifling  the  public  and  private  edffices  of  their  treasures  of 
art.  On  his  return,  he  entered  Kome  in  the  fashion  of  a 
cooqaeror,  bearing  the  uhaplets  which  he  had  received 
during  his  tour  through  Greece.  But  he  had  not  long  to 
live.  Before  he  catne  back  from  Greece,  C.  Julius  Vin- 
dex,  Prefect  ia  Farther  Gaul,  proposed  to  Galba,  the  old 
Boman  commaDder  in  Spain,  that  they  should  revolt,  and 
that  Galba  should  be  mode  emperor.  The  plot  of  Vindez 
was  discovered,  and  Virginius,  the  commander  in  Lower 
Germany,  marched  against  him.  Virginius  was  ready  to 
join  Vindex,  but  the  soldiers  of  Vi^inius  attacked  the 
troops  of  Vindex,  and  tlie  latter  hastily  destroyed  himself. 
This  gave  Nero  only  a  short  respite.  Virginius  and  Galba 
conspired  together  to  effect  a  revolution.  Soon  it  became 
unsafe  for  N^ero  to  remain  in  Rome.  He  fled  at  early 
dawn,  on  the  9th  of  June,  A.  D.  68,  to  the  villa  of  his 
freedman  Phaon,  four  miles  from  the  city.  Thither  he  was 
soon  pursued  by  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  seize  him; 
and  just  as  they  entered  the  house,  he  summoned  courage 
enongh,  with  the  aid  of  the  slave  Epaphroditus,  to  slay 
himself  with  a  sword.  He  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
his  age,  and  bis  reign  bad  continued  for  a  little  less  than 
fourteen  years. 

It  was  while  Nero  was  in  Greece  that  the  announcement 
was  made  to  him  of  a  shameful  disaster  to  the  Komaa 
arms  in  Jndea.  The  reckless  tyranny  of  the  last  of  the 
Procurators,  Gesaius  Florns,  had  at  length  provoked  an 
open  revolt.'  The  governor  of  Syria,  Cestius  Gallus,  led 
an  army  as  lar  as  tlie  walls  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  68) ;  but 
despairing,  with  the  force  under  his  command,  of  reducing 
this  almost  impregnable  city,  he  turned  backward.  At 
Bethlehem  he  was  overtaken  and  attacked  by  the  Jews 
'  JoaephoB,  Bell.  Jnd.,  U-  liv.-zviii. 
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with  such  headlong  bravery,  that  his  defeat  became  a  ront, 
and  his  war  material  felt  into  the  hands  of  the  aesailantK, 
to  be  used  afterwards  against  their  oppressors.*  Nero  had 
in  that  re^on  a  valiant  and  competent  general  in  the  per- 
son of  Corbuloj  but  him,  out  of  jealousy  of  his  power  and 
infiuence,  Nero  summoned  to  Greece,  and  on  the  arrival  of 
this  commuider  at  Cenchrete,  the  port  of  Corinth,  he  was 
met  with  a  mess^e  directing  him  to  kill  himself;  a  com- 
mand which  he  at  once  obeyed.  As  a  leader  of  tlie  forces 
in  Palestine,  Xero  pitched  upon  Vespasian,  a  veteran  sol- 
dier, and  one  whose  advanced  age,  it  was  suppoeed,  was  a 
safeguard  against  schemes  of  ambitiuD. 

We  have  referred  to  the  transfer  of  the  Apostle  John's 
abode  to  Asia  Minor  as  pretty  nearly  coincident  with  the 
beginning  of  the  great  Jewish  War.  The  Apostle  Philip 
and  his  daughters,  it  has  already  be«u  stated,  came  to 
Hierapolis.  At  least  two  other  disciples  of  Jesus,  John 
the  Presbyter  and  Aristion,are  known  to  have  Jived  iu  this 
region.  The  refereaoes  to  the  elders,  immediate  followers 
of  Christ,  wtich  are  made  by  Papias  and  by  IrenBeus,  sug- 
gest that  when  the  Apostles,  driven  from  Judea  by  the 
tumult  that  raged  there,  removed  to  Asia  Minor,  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of  their  fellow- 
disci  plea. 

The  date  of  the  Apocalypse  is  capable  of  being  almost 
exactly  determined.  When  it  was  written,  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  still  standing  {xi,  1—14).  It  is,  also,  clear 
that  Christians  had  endured  bloody  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  heathen  (vi,  9—11,  cf,  ver.  15).  Reierences 
are  made  to  those  who  had  been  slain  "for  the  word  of 
God  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held."  In  other 
pas.sages,  Rome,  which  is  designated  under  the  name  of 
Babylon,  is  in  particular  made  the  author  of  saoguinary 
■  Joeephiu,  BdL  JwL,  II.  xix-  9. 
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persecution.  She  is  drank  with  the  blood  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  (xvii.  6);  in  her  is  found  "the  blood  of  pro- 
phet^ and  of  saints,  and  of  all  tliat  were  Blain  upon  earth  " 
(xviii.  24) :  she  has  destroyed  "  holy  Apostles  and  Pro- 
phets "  (ver.  20).  That  Rome  is  meant  by  "  the  beast "  is 
iniiioated  by  the  mystic  number  (xiii.  18)  which  signifies 
Zafintw  (/tanTvo^).  That  the  persecution  described  is  that 
under  Nero  is  dhown  by  ch.  xvii.  10.  After  saying  that 
the  "seven  heads"  of  the  beast  are  "seven  mountains" 
— the  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built — ^the  Seer  proceeds  : 
"  And  there  are  sevea  kings :  five  are  fallen,  and  one  is, 
and  the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he  cometh,  he 
must  continue  a  short  space."  The  book  was  written 
under  the  sixth  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  The  list  of  the 
Emperors  is  as  follows :  (1)  Augustus,  (2)  Tiberius,  (3) 
Caligula,  (4)  Claudius,  (5)  Nero,  (6)  Galba,  (7)  Otho,  (8) 
Vitellius,  (9)  Vespasian,  (10)  Titus,  (H)  Domitian.  The 
question  arises,  however,  whether  Galba,  Otho,  and  "Vitel- 
lius are  included  in  the  enumeration  as  made  by  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse,  or  whether  the  space  filled  by  them  is 
considered  an  interregnum.  That  it  might  naturally  be  so ' 
considered  is  indicated  in  the  language  in  which  this  in- 
terval is  described  by  Suetonina. '  Galba  attained  to 
power  in  A.  D.  68,  and  Vespasian  became  Emperor  in 
A,  D.  69 ;  BO  that,  as  Jerusalem  was  captured  in  a.  d.  70, 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  is  shut 
up  within  narrow  limits. 

Upon  Vespasian  was  devolved  the  hard  task  of  conquer- 
ing the  Jews.  In  the  winter  of  a.  d.  67,  he  gathered  his 
army  together  in  Antioeh,  while  at*  the  same  time  Titus 

'  Vapaaaa,  I  Rebellioae  trinm  prhicdpnm  et  CMde  iDcertum  diu  et 
qnoMTapiiD  imperiumRwoepit  flrmavitqas  tandem  gens  FlaTia.  Com- 
pare DtiBterdieck,  Offenl).  JoAmm^  p.  63. 
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was  seat  to  Alexandria  to  biing  firota  there  two  I^ons.^ 
From  Antioch,  Vespimian  led  bU  forces  to  Ptolemais,  and 
there  awaited  the  comiug  of  Tittis.  Sepphoris,  one  of 
the  most  importaat  places  in  Galilee,  submitted  of  its  own 
accord,  and  received  a  Roman  garrison  of  6000  men. 
When  Vespasian  began  the  campaign,  hia  troops  in  the 
^gregate  numbered  60,000.  Josepbus,  the  historian,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Galilee,  found  him- 
self unable  to  withstand  the  Bomaos  in  the  field,  and  the 
open  country  of  Gialilee  was  soon  in  their  possession.  The 
Bomans  then  laid  siege  to  the  strongly  fortified  city  of 
Jotapata,  where  Josephus  commanded  in  person.*  Aflep 
a  moat  persevering  resistance,  in  which  the  attacking  force 
suffered  severely,  the  place  was  taken.  The  inhabitants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  women  and  in&nts,  were  put  to 
the  Bword.  The  numerical  statements  of  Josepbus,  neither 
here  nor  elsewhere,  can  be  strictly  depended  on.  He  states 
that  in  the  capture  of  the  town,  and  in  the  confiicts  prece- 
ding  it,  forty  thousand  Je-wa  perished.  In  most  of  the 
places  that  were  taken,  always  whore  there  was  a  stubborn 
resistance,  a  general  massacre  followed.  Josephus  details 
the  remarkable  circumstances  of  his  own  escape  from 
death,  and  explains  the  motives  that  led  him  to  join  the 
Bomans  in  the  war  against  his  countrymen.  According  to 
the  usual  course  of  revolutions,  the  zealots  were  getting  the 
management  of  every  thing  into  their  own  hands.  These 
were  equally  hostile  to  the  moderate  party  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, and  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  Jewish  historian  pro- 
fesses to  have  foreseen  that  the  continuance  of  the  stru^Ie 
could  only  lead  to  theiptter  ruin  of  his  nation.  Vespasian, 
after  giving  his  soldiers  an  interval  ot  rest  at  CEesarea,  re- 
sumed the  contest.  Tiberias  opened  its  gates  to  Titus,  and 
the  next  great  siege  was  before  the  walls  of  Tarichca,  which 
>  JoeepbuB,  Bdl.  JwL  IH.  i.  3.      >  JaeephuB,  Bdi.  Jud.,  III.  tU.  Saeq. 
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was  obliged  to  yield.  The  killed,  according  to  Joaephus, 
were  6500  in  number;  and  the  Btrangers  in  the  city, 
having  been  sent  to  Tiberiaa,  were  gathered  together  in 
the  circus  there.  Twelve  hundred  of  the  old  and  unser- 
viceable were  ordered  by  Vespasian  to  be  slain.  Six  thou- 
sand of  the  most  robust  of  the  youth  were  sent  to  Nero,  to 
be  employed  in  digging  the  canal  which  it  was  proposed 
to  make  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Of  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  30,400,  some  were  given  to  Agrippa,  and  the 
rest  were  sold  as  slaves.^  Ganiala  was  next  attacked. 
The  Bomans  at  length  succeeded  in  entering  the  town,  but 
were  driven  out  by  the  fierce  onset  of  its  defenders.  Reco- 
vering from  this  defeat,  tliey  rushed  in  again,  and  this  time 
were  victorious.  During  this  siege,  Mt  Tabor,  which  had 
been  fortified,  was  also  taken  by  a  force  detached  fi)r  the 
purpose.  In  Gischala,  John,  one  of  the  many  leaders  of 
the  &natical  2^1ote,  had  placed  himself;  but  as  he  con- 
trived to  withdraw  with  the  forces  attached  to  his  person, 
the  town  was  delivered  up  nith  the  consent  of  the  inhabi- 
taota.  At  the  end  of  the  year  67,  all  Galilee  was  subdued. 
The  fknatical  or  popular  party,  the  Zealots,  demanded 
that  the  war  should  be  under  different  control.  They 
got  the  upper  hand  at  Jerusalem  so  &r  as  to  wrest  the 
high-priesthood'  from  the  hands  of  the  aristocmtic  party. 
The  city  was  thus  torn  by  the  strife  of  the  two  fitctions,  the 
principal  man  of  the  moderate  party  being  Ananue,  and 
John  of  Gischala  being  the  chief  of  the  more  violent  fiic- 
tion.  Vespasian  saw  that  it  would  be  politic  to  let  the 
parties  in  Jerusalem  spend  their  enei^ies  in  mutual  con- 
flict The  Zealots  reinforced  themselves  by  admitting  to 
the  city  fierce  bands  of  Idnmeans.  The  high-priest,  Ana- 
nos,  the  main  reliance  of  the  party  of  order,  was  slain. 
The  Idumeans  finally  separated  from  the  Zealots,  and  pros- 
'  Joaephui,  BdL  Jud.,  111.  1. 10. 
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etnited  the  business  of  robbeiyand  murder  on  tlieirowti 
account,  Vespasian,  leaviug  this  domestic  strife  to  go  on 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  used  his  forces  in  conquer- 
ing Gadara,  and  ai)«rwards,  through  one  of  his  offlcers, 
Placidus,  the  whole  of  Perea.  Later,  he  made  a  victori- 
ous march  through  Idumea,  and  laid  aiege  to  Jericho. 
The  death  of  Nero  and  the  political  events  that  followed  in 
rapid  suo^ssion,  delayed  the  beginning  of  the  ei^e  of  Je- 
rusalem, for  which  Vespasian  had  prepared  by  previously 
subjugating,  with  an  enormous  destruction  of  life,  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Another  leader  of  the  Zealots,  Simon,  a 
rival  of  John,  aAer  ravaging  a  portion  of  Judea,  had  been 
received  into  Jerusalem,  and  now  divided  power  with 
John,  both  being  in  deadly  boetility  to  each  other.  A 
third  Action  under  Eleazar,  a  son  of  Simon,  arose;  and  all 
tJiree,  each  having  possession  of  a  certain  district  of  the 
city,  were  in  constant  warfare  with  each  other,  ao  that 
Jerusalem  was  filled  with  confusion  and  carnage. 

In  April  A,  D.  70,  Titus  began  the  memorable  siege,  of 
which  the  details  are  given  so  fully  in  the  narrative  of 
Josephus.  The  tacdons  finally  ceased  to  destroy  each 
other,  and  united  i^inst  the  common  enemy.  But  the 
bravery  of  the  people  could  not  hold  out  forever  against 
the  steady  discipline  and  military  skill  of  the  Romans, 
aided  as  they  were  by  terrible  famine,  and  by  outbreakings 
of  mad  dissension,  within  the  walls.  The  &I1  of  the  <rity 
was  attended,  against  the  will  of  Titus,  as  Josephus  as- 
sures us,  with  the  conflagration  of  the  temple.  When  the 
troops  had  grown  weary  of  slaughter,  Titus  gave  directions 
to  kill  only  those  found  in  arms.  But  they  continued  to 
shty  the  old  and  feeble.  The  tallest  and  most  handsome 
of  the  youth  the  commander  reserved  for  his  triumph. 
Of  the  rest,  those  who  were  above  seventeen  years  old  were 
sent  in  chains  to  the  works  in  Egypt^  though  a  great  many 
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were  distributed  through  the  proviDces  to  be  destroyed  in 
gladiat4>rial  contests.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  course  of  the  war  is  estimnted  by  Joeephus  at  97,000 ; 
and  he  states  that  1,100,000  perished  during  the  siege. 
Althongh  this  last  number  is  greatly  exaggerated,  yet  if 
all  reasonable  deductions  are  made,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  destruction  of  life  by  famine,  disease,  the  murderous 
spirit  of  iaction,  and  the  wea^tons  of  the  Romans,  was  ap- 
palling. 

Joeephus  at  the  close  of  his  account  of  the  conflagration 
of  the  temple,  as  event  that  struck  the  atontest  hearts 
among  the  Jews  with  dismay,  says  of  his  countrymen: 
"What  chiefly  incited  them  to  this  war,  was  an  ambiguous 
oracle  ttiat  was  found  also  in  their  sacred  writings,  how 
'about  that  time  one  from  their  country  should  become  go- 
vernor of  the  habitable  earth,'  The  Jews  took  this  predic- 
tion to  belong  to  themselves  in  particular,  and  many  of  the 
wise  men  were  deceived  in  the  interpretation  of  it." '  It  was 
fiilse  ideals  and  fanatical  belief  respecting  the  Messiah,  that 
impelled  them  to  the  contest  which  brought  ruin  upon  them 
and  upon  their  sanctuary.  Thus,  strictly  in  the  train  of  natu- 
ral causes,  was  fulfilled  thejudgment  predicted  in  the  words: 
"Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate!"'  The  de. 
struction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish  nationality  fol- 
lowed, in  the  line  of  cause  and  effect,  upon  the  rejection  of 
Jeans.  But  this  catastrophe,  by  setting  free  the  Church 
from  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  Temple,  left  the 
Christian  &ith  more  free  to  move  forward  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Roman  world.  The  conquerors  of  the  Jews  were 
themselves  to  bow  to  that  taith  in  which  the  religion  of 
the  conquered  survived  in  a  purer  form  and  with  a  new 
vitality. 

A&  a  rale,  the  Roman  government  did  not  meddle  with 
'  B.  J.  VL  7.  4.  '  Matt  am.  38. 
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tlie  votaries  of  a  religion  an  long  a?  they  were  goilty  of  no 
excesses  or  irregularities  oSensive  to  the  accepted  standard 
of  momla  or  subversive  of  order,  and  provided  Roman 
citizens  were  not  enticed  to  forsake  the  legal  and  ancestral 
forma  of  worship.  But  Christiaoitj',  as  soon  as  its  disci- 
ples were  numerous  enough  to  attract  attention  as  a  dis- 
tinct body,  became  obnoxious  both  to  public  opinion  and 
to  the  laws.  Christians  were  commonly  styled  Atheists. 
"  Away  with  the  Atheists  I" — the  cry  of  the  mob  which 
demanded  the  death  of  Polycarp' — expressed  the  common  . 
idea  concerning  the  sect  which  had  no  visible  object  of 
worship,  and  absented  themselves  from  the  temples,  and 
all  the  public  ceremonies  of  heathenism.  *  Wild  notions 
respecting  the  character  of  the  devotions  practiced  by 
Christians  gained  ready  credence.  It  was  said  that  they 
worshipped  the  Deity  under  the  Rymbol  of  an  ass's  bead— 
a  calumny  which  Tertullian  charges  upon  Tacitus  as  its 
inventor.*  Next  to  the  imputation  of  Atheism  and  irre- 
ligion,  the  poor  and  obscure  condition  of  the  Christians, 
and  the  ftct  that  the  ignorant  and  vicious  were  invited  to 
partake  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  was  a  ground  of  re- 
proach. In  the  "  Peregrinus"  of  Luciao,  they  are  said 
to  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they  are  immortal, 
and  to  despise  death,  and  to  have  been  persuaded  by 
their  lawgiver  that  they  are  all  brethren.  Any  cun- 
ning impostor,  says  Ludan,  can  grow  rich  by  pretend- 
ing  to  be  a  Christian,  and  imposing  on  the  credulity 
of  these  "weak  and  foolish  men."*  Celsus  who  wrote 
about  A.  D.  180,  embodies  in  his  work  against  Chris- 
tianity the  prejudices  and  objections  that  were  current 
among  the  heathen.     The  record  of  miracles  he  ascribes  to 

'Maitjtdomof  Pol70up,c.iu.    *S«e,e.g.,  Juetin,Apol.  i.  6, 13. 

*Tert<illUui,  Apohgti.,  16- 

*  Idtiiriui  dvApuTOfC.    Po^rin.,  11  (ed.  Iicobits). 
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fraud  and  credulity,  and  puta  these  phenomena  on  a  level 
with  the  feats  of  m^ic  to  which  he  had  given  special 
attention.  But  the  iact  tliat  the  founders  of  Christianity 
and  its  disciples  are  of  the  lower  class,  that  not  phi- 
losophers and  men  of  high  standing,  intellectually  and 
morally,  are  appealed  to,  but  that  the  ignorant  and  de- 
graded portion  of  society  furnish  recruits  to  ihe  new  sect, — ■ 
this  it  is  that  excites  against  it  the  bitter  animadversion  of 
Celsus.  This  contrast  between  Christianity  as  a  religion 
of  the  heart,  accessible  to  all,  and  regarding  with  special 
compassion  the  poor  man  and  the  outcast,  and  Ihe  creeds  of 
philosophy,  which  gave  precedeuce  to  the  "  wise  and  pru- 
dent," and  created  an  intellectual  oligarchy,  provolced  a 
contemptuous  estimate  of  the  new  feith  on  the  part  of  those 
of  whom  Celstis  is  a  representative.  It  is  scarcely  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  Christian  societies,  made  up  as  at  first  ihey 
were,  almost  exclusively,  from  the  humbler  class,  should  be 
suspected  of  meeting  for  purposes  of  conviviality  and  de- 
bauchery, and  that  even  rumors  of  hideous  crimes,  such  as 
were  ofleo  imputed  to  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  should 
be  propagated  concerning  them. 

Christianity  might  easily  awaken  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  Roman  officials,  as  a  new  feith,  not  to  be  identified  with 
any  other  existing  religion.  The  abstinence  of  its  disci- 
ples from  participation  in  the  rites  prescribed  by  law  and 
custom,  their  refusal  to  make  offerings  to  the  genius  of  the 
emperor,  and  their  habit  of  meeting  together  in  private, 
might  suggest  to  the  government,  which  was  keenly  jeal- 
ous of  all  secret  assemblies  and  clubs,  that  they  were  fo- 
menting some  political  scheme  Involving  danger  to  the 
state.  Their  "  obstinacy,"  when  they  were  arraigned,  was 
taken  as  another  evidence  of  disloyalty.  Tertullian  gives" 
the  two  prime  grounds  of  persecutiou  on  the  part  of  the 
Boman  authorities :    " '  You  do  not  worship  the  Gods,'  you 
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Bay,  'and  you  do  not  offer  sacrifices  for  the  emperors."* 
"So  we  are  accused  of  sacril^e  and  treason."'  "This  is 
the  chief  ground  of  accusation  against  us — nay,  it  is  the 
sum  total  of  our  offending.'"  The  rulers  in  the  provinces 
were  authorized  to  prohibit  whatever  might  be  con- 
sidered hazardous  to  order,  or  injurious  to  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  oommunitj.  It  may  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  provincial  prohibitions  of  this  kind,  that  the 
younger  Pliuy,  in  the  year  112,  who  was  exercising  pro- 
consular powers  in  Bithynia,  undertook  to  punish  those 
who  were  accused  of  being  Christians,  and  wrote  his  &mous 
letter  to  Trajan/  This  correspondence  between  Pliny  and 
his  master  opens  to  view  for  a  moment  the  snaring 
and  struggling  church  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  the  fortunes  of  which  are  left  in  such  ob- 
scurity by  the  silence  of  tlie  classical  writers,  and  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  Christian  writings  of  the  period 
have  perished.  In  that  region,  where  Pliny  was  ruling, 
there  were  many  of  nil  ages  and  both  sexes,  and — not  of 
the  poor  alone — but  of  every  rank,  who  were  chai^;ed  with 
being  disciples  of  Christ.  The  Christian  &ith  had  spread 
as  "  a  contagion,"  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  also  in  the 
country  places ;  so  that  the  temples  had  been  almost  de- 
serted, and  the  victims  for  sacrifice  had  attracted  bat  few 
purchasers. 

In  the  dearth  of  precise  information  as  to  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  &ct  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  speculation.  Gibbon's  five  causes 
are'the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  which  he  represents  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Jews,  but  to  have  been  purged 


t  majeMatis  rei  conTenimnr.    Apiiloget.,10- 
■  C£  Boinaier'i  Ait.,  Xm  ryemiira  pertAaiiitnu  de  F^glm,  in  the  Bee. 
d.  daa  Moada,  April  16,  1876. 
'  Plin.,  £^uL  97. 
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of  Jewish  oartx>wne8S ;  the  doctrioe  of  a  future  life  of  re- 
wards and  punishmeDto;  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
ascribed  to  the  primitive  church;  the  pure  and  auBtere 
morals  of  the  Christians;  and  the  union  and  discipline  of 
the  Chciatian  republic — the  eoeleeiastioal  community.' 

But,  it  has  been  pertinently  remarked,  Gibbon  haa  not 
thought  of  accounting  for  the  oombination  of  these  causes. 
"  If  they  are  ever  so  available  for  his  purpose,  stjll  that 
availableness  arises  out  of  their  coincidence,  and  out  of 
what  does  tliat  coincidence  arise?  Until  this  is  explained, 
nothing  is  explained,  and  the  question  had  better  have 
been  let  alone.  These  presumed  causes  are  quite  distinct 
from  each  other,  and,  I  nay,  the  wonder  is  how  they  came 
tt^ther.  How  came  a  multitude  of  Gentiles  ta  be  in- 
fiuenced  with  Jewish  zeal?  How  came  zealots  to  submit 
to  a  strict  ecclesiastical  rkgtmef  What  connection  has 
anoh  a  r^me  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul?  Why 
should  immortality,  a  philofiophical  doctrin^,  lead  to  belief 
in  miracles,  which  is  a  superstition  of  the  vulgar?  What 
tendency  had  miracles  and  magic  to  make  men  austerely 
virtuous  ?  Lastly,  what  power  had  a  code  of  virtue  as 
calm  and  enlightened  as  that  of  Antoninus  to  generate  a 
zeal  as  fierce  as  that  of  Maccabeus?  Wonderful  events 
before  now  have  apparently  been  nothing  hut  coincidences, 
certainly ;  but  they  do  not  become  less  wonderful  by  cat- 
alc^uing  their  oonstitnent  causes,  onless  we  also  show  bow 
these  came  to  be  constituent."  ' 

Another  natural  rejection  is  that  Gibbon's  oaosea  are 
separately  the  effects  of  Christianity,  and,  as  such,  are 
themselves  to  be  accounted  for.  Whence  the  zeal  of  the 
fii'st  Christians  ?  How  could  it  be  derived  from  the  Jews, 
since  most  of  the  propagandists  of  the  Gospel  in  the  first 

'  Decline  and  Pall,  ch.  xv. 

*  Dr.  J.  H.  Kevmui,  Qrmamar  t^AutiU,  pp.  446,  446. 
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three  centuries  were  of  Gentile  extraction  ?  And  if  de- 
rived from  the  Je^vs,  how  did  this  zeal  become  pui^;ed  of 
the  bigotry  and  exclusiveness  that  had  belonged  to  it? 
Whence  the  doctrine  of  the  futnre  life,  as  a  living  &ith, 
in  the  midst  of  the  skeptical  Roman  world  ?  How  came 
this  doctrine,  freed  from  the  images  of  an  immoral  and 
superstitious  fancy,  to  seize  on  the  convictions  of  Christian 
believers  ?  If  the  power  to  work  miracles  was  sincerely 
claimed,  what  was  the  source  of  this  real  or  imaginary 
power?  How  were  the  morale  of  the  first  Christians  puri- 
fied, ID  the  midst  of  the  debasing  influences  that  encircled 
them  ?  And  what  gave  coherence  and  unify  to  the  or- 
ganized Christian  society  ?  Lying  back  of  these  agencies, 
to  which  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel  is  ascribed,  there 
must  be  something  else  out  of  which  they  themselves 
spring. 

But,  as  Dr.  Newman  so  clearly  points  out,  these  causes 
are  not  shown  to  be  operative  in  the  way  and  to  the  extent 
which  Gibbon  alleges.  He  means  by  zeal,  the  etpnt  de 
Korpa  of  the  first  Christians,  or  their  party  spirit.  How 
does  this  operate  to  bring  men  into  a  sodety  ?  The  "  old 
wine  of  Judaism,  decanted  into  new  Christian  bottles" 
"  would  be  too  fiat  a  stimulant,  even  if  it  admitted  of  such 
a  tranaferenoe."  How  did  the  Christian  doctrine  of  future 
punishment — for  it  is  this  which  Gibbon  has  in  mind, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life — get  cre- 
dence when  "  the  belief  in  Styx  and  Tartarus  was  dying 
out?"  How  could  the  claim  to  work  miracles  make  bo 
strong  an  impression  among  those  "  who  had  plenty  of 
portents  of  their  own  ?"  How  could  the  virtues  of  the 
Christians  attract  those  who  did  not  love  virtue,  and  who 
must  practice  the  Christian  virtues  in  the  fane  of  the  rack 
and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre  ?  How  could  the 
unity  of  organization  in  the  Church  draw  in  tiie  world  out- 
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side,  whatever  power  it  might  exert  in  holding  thoee  who 
had  once  entered  within  its  pale?' 

The  statements  of  Gibbon  nndoubtetlly  suggest  aspects 
of  Christianity  in  which  ita  power  was  manifested,  and 
through  which  in  part  it  won  its  conqaests.  But  he  leaves 
outwliatwas  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
and  the  secret  of  Its  power, — the  tliotight  of  Christ,  the 
image  of  Christ,  the  great  ohjcct  of  love  and  hope,  and  the 
source  of  inspiration.  The  zeal  was  zeal  for  a  person,  and 
for  a  cause  identified  with  Him ;  the  belief  in  the  future 
life  sprang  out  of  faith  in  Him  who  had  died  and  risen 
Again,  and  ascended  to  Heaven  ;  the  miraculous  powers  of 
the  early  disciples  were  consciously  connected  with  the  same 
source;  the  purification  of  morals,  and  the  fraternal  unity, 
which  lay  at  the  basisof  ecclesiastical  association,  among  the 
early  Christians,  were  likewise  the  fruit  of  their  relation  to 
Christ,  and  tlieir  common  love  to  Him.  The  victory  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  world  was  the  victory  of  Christ, 
who  was  lifted  up  that  He  might  drawidl  men  unto  Him, 

When  we  cast  about  for  the  proximate  causes,  or  auxil- 
iaries, in  this  wonderful  historical  change,  which,  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries,  advanced  an  unimportant,  de- 
spised sect  to  the  throne  of  the  Cseaare,  the  one  most 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  powerful  appeal  which  the  new 
religion  made  everywhere  to  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and 
to  all  the  multitudes  for  whom  the  world  had  little  to  ofier 
in  the  way  of  joy  or  hope.  From  the  outset,  women  re- 
cognized in  the  new  religion  a  blessing  for  them,  greater 
than  had  ever  before  seemed  possible.  The  adaptedneas 
of  the  ChristJan  &ith  to  all  such,  which  was  made  a  re- 
proach against  it  by  supercilious  antagonists,  constitutes 
one  (^ its  chief  glories,  as  it  certainly  was  no  small  psrt  of 
the  means  of  its  success. 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  446,  447. 
36 
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CHAPTER  XVU. 

THE  CUABACTEBISTtCS  OF  CHEISTIANITY   IN   THE    FIRST 
CENTUHY. 

The  first  glimpse  which  is  afforded  aa,  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  of  the  infant  Church  at  Jerusalem,  reveals  the  vigor 
of  the  ucw  oi^nific  prindple  which  united  its  members 
in  one  hody,  notwithstanding  their  continued  recx^itioa 
of  the  rites  and  obligations  of  the  Old  Covenant.  It  wore 
the  semblance  of  a  Jewish  sect;  and  Jewish  sects  were  not 
like  modem  nou-conibrmists.  They  generally  added  pecu- 
liarities of  doctrine  and  practice  to  the  faith  and  worship, 
which  belonged  to  them  in  common  with  their  country- 
men. Belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  inspiring 
creed  of  the  new  community  which  Luke  describes.  They 
still  observed  the  regular  hours  prescribed  by  Jewish  de- 
votion for  daily  prayer  (Acts  ii.  46).  They  had  no  thought 
of  deserting  the  temple.  And  yet  they  consciously  formed 
a  brotherhood,  united  in  the  closest  bond.  Superadded  to 
the  prayers  which  they  offered  each  day,  in  conjunction 
with  the  people  generally,  in  the  great  Sanctuary  of  the 
nation,  they  met  in  their  own  place  of  assembly,  or  in  a 
private  house.  There  they  joined  in  a  common  meal,  which 
concluded  with  a  solemn  partaking  of  bread  and  wine, — 
the  whole  being  a  commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper  of 
the  Lord  with  His  Disciples.  This  meal,  accompanied 
with  prayer  and  song,  and  which  at  a  later  day  received 
the  name  of  Agape,  or  Feast  of  Love,  was  the  original 
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method  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  one 
great  family,  gathering  about  a  commoD  table,  and  signify- 
ing by  this  means — bo  natural  and  familiar  in  all  ages — 
their  union  with  one  another,  and  with  the  absent  Head 
of  the  Household.  The  common  meal  of  the  Easenes 
was  something  analogous  among  the  Jews.  Among  the  ' 
Greeks,  the  banquets  where  the  participants  brought  the 
provisions,  or  where  they  were  bought  from  a  common 
fund,  and  the  sodalities  or  clubs,  which  ate  together  occa- 
sionally, and  had  arrangements  for  mutual  help  in  distress, 
as  by  the  loan  of  money,  a£forded  some  distant  resemblance 
to  the  Feasts  of  Love  which  existed  in  the  early  diurches 
wherever  Christianity  spread.  Among  the  heathen  con- 
verts, they  took  place  towards  night,  at  the  usual  time  of 
the  principal  meal.  They  came  to  be  helil  once  a  week, 
on  the  Lord's  day.  The  men  and  women  sat  at  different 
tables.  The  repast  was  introduced  by  a  prayer  of  blessing, 
and  closed  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  or  the  Eucha- 
rist, from  which  the  name  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  de- 
rived ;  the  meal  thus  maintaining  a  likeness  to  the  Last 
Supper  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  Passover.  When  the  younger 
Pliny  wrote  his  letter  to  Trajan  respecting  the  Chris- 
tians in  Bithynia  (a.  D.  112),  the  Communion  still  took 
place  there  late  in  the  day,  in  connection  with  the  Agape. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  as  we  gather  from  Justin 
Martyr,'  the  separation  had  taken  place;  and  while  the 
Agape  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Eucharist  was  cele- 
brated in  the  morning.  Occasional  disorders  which  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  Feasts  of  Charity,  would  naturally 
lead  to  such  a  change;  and  the  more  a  feeling  of  mysteri- 
ous sanctity  associated  itself  with  the  distribution  and  re- 
ception of  the  Bread  and  Cup,  the  stronger  the  inclination  . 
naturally  was  to  place  the  Holy  Commemoration  by  itself 
'  Apol.  i.  66  eeq. 
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and  to  partake  of  the  consecrated  aj'mbola  of  ibe  body  and 
blood  of  Jesos,  apart  from  all  other  food. 

Tertullian,  writing  near  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
and  replying  to  slanderous  imputations  from  the  side  of 
the  heathen,  draws  a  picture  of  the  Agape  as  it  still  ex- 
isted.* "Our  Feast,"  he  says,  "shows  what  it  is  by  ita 
name.  The  Greeks  call  it  '  Love.'  'Whatever  it  costs, 
our  outlay  in  the  name  of  piety  is  gain,  since  with  the 
good  tilings  of  the  Feast  we  benefit  the  needy.  .  .  . 
If  the  object  of  our  Feast  be  good,  in  the  light  of  that 
object  consider  its  further  regnlationa.  As  it  is  an  act  of 
religious  service,  it  admits  of  nothing  that  is  vulgar  or  in- 
decent. The  participants,  before  reclining,  taste  first  of 
prayer  to  God.  As  much  is  eaten  as  satisfies  the  cravings 
of  hunger;  as  much  is  drunk  as  befits  the  sober.  They 
say'it  is  enougb',as  those  who  remember  that  even  during 
the  night  they  have  to  worship  God.  They  talk  as  those 
wlio  are  conscious  that  God  is  one  of  their  auditors.  [At 
the  end  of  the  Supper]  after  the  washing  of  hands,  and 
the  bringing  in  of  lights,  each  is  asked  to  sing,  as  he  is 
able,  a  hymn  to  God,  either  one  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  one  of  his  own  composing, — a  prOof  of  the  measure  of 
our  drinking.  As  the  Feast  commenced  with  prayer,  so 
with  prayer  it  Is  closed.  We  go  from  it,  not  like  troops 
of  mischief-^oers,  nor  bands  of  roamers,  nor  to  break  out 
into  licentious  acts,  bat  to  have  as  much  care  of  our 
modesty  and  chastity  as  if  we  had  been  at  a  school  of  vir- 
tue rather  than  a  banquet."  Yet  abuses  such  as  Paul 
refers  to  as  having  occurred  at  Corinth,  might  be  expected 
to  arise  occasionally  iu  connection  with  such  a  meal,  and 
among  recent  converts  from  heathenism.  Other  evils  like- 
wise sprang  up  in  the  pr(^;ress  of  time.  Bich  members  of 
the  Church,  not  without  a  spirit  of  ostentation,  would  pro- 
'  Apologet.,  c.  39. 
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vide  the  banquet  for  tlieir  poorer  brethren.  What  was 
worse,  nvheu  each  brouglit  Iiis  own  contribution  to  the  re- 
past, the  wealthy  would  provide  themselves  with  niore  choice 
food,  Afl  the  reverence  for  ecclesiastics  grew,  the  clergy 
would  be  served  with  special  atteotion.  All  these  circum- 
stances, combined  with  the  provocation  to  scandal  wliiob 
assemblies  of  this  kind,  however  innocent,  could  not  fail  to 
furniah  to  the  heathen  around,  caused  these  Feasts,  after 
a  few  centuries,  to  disappear  altogether  from  among  the 
ns^;es  of  the  Church, 

Another  act  illustrative  of  the  close  fraternal  relation  in 
which  the  members  of  the  new  community  at  Jerusalem 
were  conscious  of  standing  to  each  other,  was  the  bringing 
together  of  their  property  into  a  common  treasury  (Acts 
ii.  44,  45).  Men  sold  their  possessions,  and  gave  up  the 
proceeds  to'  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  necessities  of  the 
entire  household.  Regarded  as  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
brotherly  aficctton,  the  fiict  is  significant  and  impressive. 
But  even  at  the  outset,  not  only  was  the  community  of 
goods  purely  voluntary,  but  it  did  not  carry  with  it  the 
entire  relinquishment  of  private  property;  nor  was  it  per- 
manent. The  Church  was  a  brotherhood ;  no  other  rela- 
tion 60  aptly  distinguished  the  spirit  of  union  and  self-sac- 
rifice which  it  was  designed  should  belong  to  it.  At  the 
same  time,  Christianity  was  not  intended  to  supplant  the 
family  institution,  but  only  to  purify  and  hallow  domestio 
life.  The  Family  and  the  State  were  both  to  subsist,  each 
set  off  by  its  own  proper  boundaries.  The  life  of  the 
Church  did  not  require  the  destruction  of  either.  The 
example  of  the  first  Christians  at  Jerusalem  has  furnished 
a  model  for  monastic  fraternities  in  different  ages.  It  ia 
copied  essentially,  when,  at  the  same  time  that  property 
remains  the  poeaeesion  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  ia 
le^iUmately  acquired,  it  is  held  and  used  in  an  unselfish 
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spiritj  for  the  advancement  of  the  kiogdom  of  Christ,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  His  followere. 

The  Apostlea  &t  first  remained  at  Jerusalem,  and  saper- 
intended  the  Church  there.  The  precedence  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  new  kingdom,  and  the  hope  that  Uiey  were 
to  be  brought  into  it  as  a  body,  entered  into  the  habitual 
feeling  of  the  Christian  society  at  Jerusalem.  The  de^ 
of  Stephen,  and  afterwards  the  martyrdom  of  James,  the 
l>rother  of  John,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  events  of  marked 
influence  in  stimulating  the  leaders  to  wider  efiforls  among 
the  Jewish  brethren  elsewhere.  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  now  assumes  a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the 
Church  in  the  metropolis,  though  his  authority,  suc^  as  it 
was,  was  probably  in  the  main  personal,  rather  than  for- 
mally conferred,  or  explicitly  defined.  The  first  incident 
of  particular  moment  in  relation  to  the  polity  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Church,  which  Luke  records,  is  the  creation  of  the 
diacoiiate  by  the  selection  of  seven  persons  to  relieve  the 
Apostles  of  the  task  of  receiving  and  dispensing  alms,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  devote  themselves  to  their  own  great 
vocation,  that  of  preaching  the  word  (Acts  vi.  1  seq.).  The 
deacons  were  not  to  confine  their  services  to  the  Oreek- 
speaking  Jewish  Christians ;  nor  cui  it  be  inferred  from 
their  Hellenic  names  that  the  new  officers  were  all  of  this 
class.  It  has  been  announced  by  some  without  suffiuent 
proof,  that  tlie  seven,  instead  of  being  precorsors  of  the 
deacons  afterwards  found  in  the  ohurches,  were  in  reality 
elders.  That  Luke  gives  no  special  account  of  the  instita- 
tion  of  the  eldership  need  occasion  no  surprise.  The 
diaconate,  as  it  existed  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  was  a 
new  office,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  young  community, 
and  bearing  no  strict  analogy  to  any  office  previously 
belonging  to  the  synagogue.  Generally  speaking,  the 
polity  of  the  churches  was  a  free  copy  from  the  ot^uiiza- 
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tion  of  the  ayuagogae,  with  which  the  first  Christians  were 
femiliar.  The  Apostlee  placed  each  of  the  churches 
which  the^  founded  under  the  superintendence  of  elders, 
whose  places,  as  th^  became  vacant,  were  to  he  filled 
by  the  act,  at  least  with  the  concurrence,  of  the  body 
of  the  church  members.'  In  all  the  lai^er  churches, 
the  churches  in  unties,  there  was  a  plural  eldership ;  that 
is,  there  was  a  board  of  elders  ia  each  church.  The  eleva- 
tion of  one  of  them  to  a  precedence  over  his  colleagues  did 
not  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  churches,  nor 
was  it  due  eveiywhere  to  identical  causes.  *  Within  the 
covers  of  the  New  Testament,  the  terms  '  presbyter '  and 
'bishop'  are  synonymous.  The  former  was  the  designa- 
tion of  a  ruler  of  the  eyn^ogue ;  the  latter  [imaxoTio^)  was 
applied  to  Athenian  officers  chained  with  the  administra- 
tion of  tribntary  cities.  But  this  term,  as  well  as  'elder,' 
had  its  Hebrew  synonyms,  and  was  not  new  to  readers  of 
the  Septnagint  version  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  same 
way,  'eoclesia,'  the  usual  term  for  church,  was  the  familiar 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  'congr^^tion,' 
or  assembly  of  the  people ;  having,  therefore,  Hebraic,  as 
well  as  Hellenic,  associations.  The  original  parity  of  the 
ministry  gave  way  to  the  early  episcopate,  which  spread 
rapidly,  and  became  universal  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
eentury.  Ignatius  of  Antioiii  is  the  first  writer  who  brings 
to  light  this  change  in  ecclesiastical  arrangements.*  In 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  when  he  wrote — A.  D.  107  or 

*  Clem.  Rom.,  ad  Obrim^,  xIt. 

'  RespecUag  the  rise  of  the  Episcopate,  there  U,  at  the  present  day, 
a  near  approach  to  a  ecmsennu  among  Bcholars  in  the  various  Protestant 
Cbnrehea.  A  thoroughly  lesraod  and  candid  diecowion  of  the  -whole 
Babject' is  presented  in  Prof.  J-  B.  lightfoot's  ExcniBos  on  ''the  Chris- 
tian Minisliy,"  appended  to  bis  Commentary  on  the  Philippians. 

'  Weassume,  as  the  more  probable  opinion,  the  genniueoess  of  the  Seven 
Qieek  Epistles  in  the  Shorter  Form. 
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108 — tlie  bishop  was  above  the  presbyters;  although  it 
would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  the  extravaguot  homage  which 
this  author  is  anxioos  to  secure  for  bbbopa,  was  shared  by 
soy  ooDsiderable  number  of  hia  contemporaries.  On  the 
contrary,  when  Clement  of  Rome,  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
date  (a.  d.  96  or  97),  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  of 
Coriuth,  the  equality  of  the  presbyters  there  still  con- 
tinued. '■  There  is  no  implication  that  there  was  any  de- 
parture on  this  point  from  the  earlier  method  of  poli^, 
bat  decided  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Folycarp,  who 
wrote  after  Ignatius,  and  is  himself  generally  styled  Bishop 
o£  Smyrna,  implies  in  his  Epistle  that  at  Pliilippi  the 
presbyters  were  still  co-equal.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
although  the  disUnction  of  the  bishop  from  the  presbyters 
ia  implied,  speaks,  in  various  passages,  in  a  manner  to  in- 
dicate that  the  two  offices  arb  essentially  the  same. '  Ire- 
nsBus,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  other  later 
writers,  also,  frequently  style  the  bishop  a  presbyter, ' 
Their  language  ia  not  without  traces  of  that  primitive 
identity  of  the  two  offices,  which  is  distinctly  asserted  by 
Jerome,*  and,  before  him,  by  Hilary  Ambroeiaster,  *  and 
which  the  Apostolic  writings  exhibit. 

The  change  of  the  presbvterial  into  the  episcopal  arrange- 
ment took  place  naturally,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  early  churches  were  placed.  The  presidency  of  some 
one  member  in  a  body  of  persons  who  are  to  act  togeUierr 
arises  almost  of  itself.  The  personal  consideration  of  indi- 
viduals, from  their  relation  to  Apostles,  or  from  their  pecu- 
liar talents  and  moral  worth,  would  not  be  without  its 

See  jj  42,  44:  cT.  Ughtfoot,  Plbtjippiaiu,  pp.  95,  96,  and  his  ed.  of 

ment,  pp.  128,  133,  137. 

E.  g.  Strom,  Tiii.  1 :  cf.  Ligbtfoot,  p.  224. 

E.  g.  AdT.  Hnr,  III.  ii.  2. 

Epist  liix.;  *d  Tit,  1,  5. 

On  Epli.  17. 11 :  cf.  Uglitfoot,  p.  97. 
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effect  ID  promoting  this  change.  The  example  cootained 
ID  the  superintcndeDce  exercised  by  James  at  Jerusalem — 
which  the  spurious  ClementiDe  writiDgs  magnify  into  aD 
oversight  over  all  the  chDrches — might  easily  be  followed. 
The  presence  of  the  GDOstio  sectartea  stioiulated  the 
churches  in  the  secood  ceotury  to  consolidate  their  organi- 
zation ;  aud  this  would  lead  .them  to  welcome  the  unifying 
agency  of  the  Episcopate.  H  is  not  improbable  that  before 
the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  it  was  established  in  the 
Asian  churches  which  were  within  tJie  circle  of  his  special 
inflnence,  aDd  where  the  traces  of  an  Episcopal  constitution 
first  appear. 

It  should  be  home  in  mind  in  all  discussions  of  this 
topic  that  the  early  episcopacy  was  purely  governmental. 
The  sacerdotal  conception  of  the  ministry  is  not  found  in 
Ignatins,  in  Clement  of  Rome,  or  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
in  JustJn,  or  in  Irenieus,  or  in  any  other  ecclesiastical 
writer  prior  to  Tertullian.  Bishops  were  the  custodians  of 
order ;  their  functions  were  those  of  oversight  and  super- 
intendence. The  notion  that  a  priestly  unction  and  a  me- 
diatorial office,  analogous  to  that  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
old  covenant,  belonged  to  the  Christian  ministry,  is  equally 
foreign  to  the  Fathers  of  the  first  age  and  to  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  The  ministry  were  held  to  repre- 
sent the  congregation  of  believers,  and  not  to  be  distin- 
guished as  a  higher  and  separate  order  from  them.  They 
were  inducted  into  the  office  by  the  old  Jewish  rite  of  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  which  signified  a  consecration  to  some 
sacred  work  or  use,  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  was  expected  to 
be  imparted  to  them,  it  vaa  Id  response  to  the  prayers 
offered  in  connection  with  the  rite,  and  not  as  if  a  divine 
gift  were  conveyed  by  means  of  it,  or  a  magical  virtue 
imparted  by  the  touch.  Gradually  in  the  church,  ordina- 
tion came  to  be  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  bishop ;  but 
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as  late  an  the  Council  of  Aocyra  (a.  d.  314),  we  find  hy  the 
13th  canon,  that  presbyters,  vith  the  bishop's  consent,  may 
still  ordain.  In  the  great  t^urch  of  Alexandria,  as  we  are 
told  by  Jerome,'  down  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
a  vacancy  in-  the  episcopal  office  was  filled  by  the  twelve 
presbyters  from  their  own  number,  who,  it  would  appear, 
if  he  received  any  new  consecration,  themaelvee  advanced 
him  to  the  higher  office — aa,  mdeed,  Hilary  Arabroeiaster,* 
and  Eutychius,  Patriarch  of  Constentinople  in  the  ninth 
century,*  with  independent  sources  of  information,  expressly 
state. 

Going  back  to  the  first  institution  of  the  eldership,  we 
find  that  its  primary  function  •was  that  of  oversight,  or 
government.  Elders  were  not  choeen  at  first  to  teach. 
They  might  teach,  indeed,  but  teaching  was  free  in  the 
Apostolic  Church;  and  their  office  at  the  oatset  imposed 
no  such  obligation.  Nor  was  there  a  class  of  elders  ez- 
plictly  appointed  to  teach,  and  another  class  appointed  to 
rule.  Itather  is  it  true  that  the  office,  originally  de- 
signed, like  the  similar  station  in  the  synagi^e,  as  an 
office  of  superintendence,  took  on  the  additional  function 
of  teaching,  first  as  the  result  of  a  natural  tendency,  and 
of  circumstances;  and  that  finally,  as  we  approach  the 
close  of  the  Apostolic  age,  an  aptitude  to  teach  comes  to 
be  counted  one  of  its  necessary  attributes. 

In  towns,  where  the  numb^  of  Christians  was  con- 
siderable, the  eldership,  as  we  have  said,  was  plural.  The 
church  "in  the  house"  of  one  or  another,  was  not  a  separ- 
ate organization,  but  simply  a  meeting-place  of  a  fraction 
of  the  community  of  believers,  who  might,  for  want  of  a 
sufficiently  spacious  edifice,  be  compelled  to    hold  thdr 

'  Epist.  cxlvi.  ad  Etaag,  '  On  Eph.iy.  12. 

■  AnnaleH  I.  p.  331  (Oxon.  1656).  Cf.  Ligttfoot,  p.  229,  uld  Oieeeler, 
Ktrehengtioli.,  1.  p.  140,  N.  & 
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worship  in  more  than  one  apartment.  But  the  oharches 
in  the  Apoetolio  age  vere  municipal  in  their  boundaries. 
Not  was  there  any  oi^anio  confederation  of  churches.  Such 
arrangements  were  developed  later,  in  connection  with 
the  synodal  system.  Bat  in  country  places,  a  single  elder 
presided  over  the  church.  The  rural  bishops,  thus  con- 
Btituted,  retained  their  independence  of  the  neighboring 
city  oommtinities  of  Christians,  for  a  considerable  period ; 
Qntil,  at  length,  in  the  course  of  the  third  and  iburth  cen- 
turies, through  the  pressure  of  the  oonfederative  system, 
and  the  development  of  the  hierarchy,  they  lost  their  iu- 
dependence,  and  came,  like  the  city  presbyters,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  urban  bishop. 

Erangeliste,  like  Timothy,  Titos,  Silas,  were  assistants 
of  Apoetlea,  acting  as  their  deputies  in  the  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  organization  of  churches  ;  but 
the  episcopal  oiGce,  as  it  existed  in  the  second  century  and 
later,  had  no  genetic  connection  with  this  class  of  missiona- 
ries. The  bishop,  like  the  presbyters  associated  with  him, 
was  pastor  of  a  local  church,  the  church  of  a  town,  and  he 
difiered  widely  from  a  specially  appointed  class  of  itinerant 
Apostolic  helpers.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  oldest 
documents  in  which  the  primitive  episcopal  polity  is  brought 
to  light,  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  the  bishop  is  described  as 
the  successor  of  Christ,  the  presbyters  h^ng  called  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles.  ^ 

In  point  of  &ot,  the  chnrches  in  the  Apostolic  age,  as 
we  have  said,  were  bounded  by  municipal  limits.  Apart 
from  their  common  relation  to  Apostolic  guidance,  each  of 
these  communities  was  complete  in  itself.  .  They  were  in 
communion  with  one  another,  and  a  rupture  of  this  com- 
munion, through  the  act  of  one  or  more  of  the  churches, 
except  for  a  very  grave  cause,  would  have  been  considered 
>  Epiol.  ad.  Trail,  ii.,  iii. 
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an  unchFistJan  proceeding.  But  the  iDdepeudcnce  of  the 
local  or  municipal  church  \ras  aot  the  result  of  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  Apostles.  It  was  not  declared  tliat  this  polity 
existed  hy  divine  right.  .  Such  a  declaration,  liad  it  been 
made,  would  have  prevented  that  development  of  confed- 
erate organization,  whicli,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  so 
quickly  ensued. 

While  the  churches  did  not  attempt  to  govern  one  an- 
other, they  held  themselves  at  liberty  to  address  to  one 
another  words  of  counsel  and  rebuke,  as  well  as  of  comfort 
in  affliction.  It  was  inevitable  that  churches  should  be 
regarded  with  different  degrees  of  respect,  that  tihere  should 
be  more  deference  paid  to  opinions  and  admonitions  of 
churches  eminent  on  account  of  the  number,  or  piety,  or 
beneficence  of  their  members,  or  on  account  of  their  situa- 
tion in  places  of  importance.  The  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
up  to  the  time  of  its  dispersion  iu  the  Jewish  war,  had  a 
moral  preeminence.  For  a  score  of  years  that  followed 
this  epoch,  no  analt^ua  rank  appears  to  have  been  conceded 
to  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  But  all  circumstances  conspired 
to  elevate  the  Church  at  Rome  in  the  eyes  oH  Christians 
everywhere.  A  moral  ascendancy  passes,  with  an  insensible 
gradation,  into  actual  authority.  A  newly  discovered  doca- 
ment — the  concluding  portion  oftheEpisfleofClement  to  the 
Corinthians — illustrates,  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  moral  influence  which  the  Roman 
Church,  a  few  years  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  oentnry, 
by  common  consent  exercised  in  relation  to  other  churches. 
This  Epistle  is  written  in  a  friendly  and  fraternal  spirit. 
Yet  these  words  occur  in  it:  "  Receive  our  counsel,  and 
ye  shall  have  no  occasion  of  regret.  For  as  God  liveth, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  liveth,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  are  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  elect,  so  snrely  shall  he 
who  with  lowliness  of  mind  and  constant  in  gentleness  hath 
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without  regretfulness  performed  the  ordinaDces  and  com- 
msDdments  that  are  given  by  G^od,  be  enrolled  and  have  a 
name  among  the  number  of  them,  that  are  saved  through 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  ia  the  glory  unto  Him  forever 
and  ever.  Amen.  But  if  certain  persona  should  be  dis- 
obedient unto  the  words  spoken  by  him  through  us,  let 
them  understand  that  they  will  entangle  themselves  in  no 
alight  transgression  and  danger." '  There  was  disturbance 
and  contention  in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  and  their  breth- 
ren at  Rome,  from  whom  this  letter  emanates,  are  con- 
scious that  their  exhortations  are  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  not  from  arrogance,  or  from  an  assumed  right  to  exercise 
rule  over  the  Corinthian  Christians,  that  they  write  in  this 
tone.  Nevertheless,  we  may  perceive  here  the  germ  of 
those  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  the  growth 
of  whlch,in  its  successive  stages,  it  b  part  of  the  business 
of  ecclesiastical  history  to  describe.  One  marked  feature 
of  this  Letter  deserves  attention. '  Although  written  by 
Clement,  his  name  nowhere  appears  in  it.  He  writes  as 
the  organ  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  the  pastor.  It 
is  this  Church  in  its  collective  capacity,  plurally  desig- 
nated, which  sends  this  appeal  to  their  brethren  at  Corinth. 
This  circumstance  brings  to  mind  the  iact,  of  which  it  is 
one  evidence,  that  it  was  the  Church  at  Rome  which  gave 
importance  to  the  bishop,  and  not  the  bishop  who  exalted 
the  Church. 

As  in  the  synt^c^ue,  so  in  the  primitive  churches, 
members  who  proved  themselves  unworthy,  might  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  fellowship ;  but  this  act,  among  Christians, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  was  not 
merely  a  measure  of  self-defence  against  a  contaminating 

^  li5S,59  (Prof-  Lighlfoof  ■  S.  OanaU  of  Borne,  Ajipeitda,  pp.  375, 
376). 
'  CompRre  Ligbtfbot,  p.  2£2«eq. 
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inflaence,  but,  also,  a  means  of  reform  to  the  ofienders ; 
nor  was  the  need  of  maintainiDg  the  reputatioc  of  the 
Church  before  the  heathen  forgotten. 

All  offices,  whether  for  the  government  or  edification  of 
the  body,  were  considered  as  cJiariams — gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
Persona  who  were  designated  by  their  peculiar  natural 
powers,  as  quickened  and  directed  by  the  Spirit,  for  the 
dischai^  of  their  functions,  were  appointed  to  fulfill  them. 
Among  the  gifU  of  the  Spirit  was  that  of  teaching.  There 
was  a  class  of  persons  who  showed  themselves  specially 
adapted  to  speak  in  a  moving  and  instmctive  way ;  and 
those  were  recognized  as  having  a  divine  call  to  this 
service.  They  were  not  elders,  though,  as  we  have  re- 
marked above,  elders  might  teach,  and  late  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  teaching  came  to  be  considered  a  neoeasary 
part  of  an  elder's  work.  But  teaching,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  wga  free  in  the  Apostolic  churches,  in  the 
sense  that  whoever  felt  himself  impelled  by  an  inward 
impulse  to  address  his  brethren,  might  do  so  at  the 'proper 
tjmc  in  the  service.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  not  a  fiire- 
telling  of  future  events,  but  rather  a  fervid  outpouring  of 
Christian  truth,  it  might  be  in  the  form  of  exhortation. 
The  "  teacher"  expounded  doctrine,  in  the  exercise  of  re- 
flection, and  as  a  fruit  of  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures;  though  under  an  illumination  from  above. 
The  utterances  of  the  "prophets"  were  more  improvised, 
and  thus  adapted  tn  seize  on  the  attention  and  thrill  the 
mind,  even  of  a  pagan  auditor  who  chanced  to  enter  the 
Christian  asaembliea.  The  addresses  of  the  "teacher"  were 
in  the  form  of  didactic  instruction;  those  of  the  "prophet" 
were  hortatory,  or  at  least  predominantly  emotional.  These 
last  might  spring  from  an  extravagant  zeal,  or  enthusiasm, 
and  contain  an  admixture  of  hurtful  error.  Hence  there 
were  persons  competent  to  discern  spirits,  or  to  diacrimi- 
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Date  between  what  shoald  be  conatdered  divine  trutb,  and 
what  should  be  rejected.  The  "Bpeaking  with  tongaes," 
■which  the  Apostle  Paul  describes,  appears  to  have  been  an 
outpouring  of  prajer  in  broken  ejaculations  and  inooherent 
mes,  when  the  mind,  anrcharged  with  emotion,  was  thrown 
into  an  ecstasy,  so  that  "interpreters,"  poeeessed  of  a  special 
gift,  were  required  to  convert  these  glowing  e;[clamatoiy  ut- 
terances into  an  intelligible  form,'    Besides  these  gifb,  there 

'  The  principal  ptunagee  in  the  New  Teotament  which  refer  lo  speak- 
ing with  tonguex  are  Mark  xvi.  17  (which,  however,  does  not  l>eloiig  in 
the  original  text),  Acts  ii.  1-13,  i.  46,  xix.  6,  1  Cor.  xil,  liv.  The  re- 
feienceE  of  Paul  appear  lo  he,  not  to  a  npeaking  in  foreign  languages,  but 
lo  an  ecstatic  outburst  of  prayer  and  praise,  in  which  the  soul  in  swept  OD 
bj  a  spiritual  impulse,  the  ordinary  exercise  of  invention  and  reflecdoQ 
bdng  anspended.  In  Acta  z.  46,  lix.  6,  a  similar  phenomenon  would 
aeem  to  be  designated.  The  "speaking  with  tongues,"  in  Acts  11.  1-13, 
was  also  an  ecstatic  outpouring  of  speech,  "as  the  Spirit  gave  them  u(< 
temoce"  (ver.  4).  The  strange  and  impaiBioned  fervor  of  those  who 
thus  spoke,  led  some  to  say  that  they  had  drunk  wine  to  excess  (ver.  13). 
There  is  nothing  to  imply  that  a  permanent  knowledge  of  foreign  lon- 
gmgea  was  given  to  the  early  disciples.  Peter's  address  {vers.  14^37) 
was  in  his  ordinary  dialect.  The  speaking  with  tongues,  whatever  it 
signifies,  which  preceded  this  address,  was  devotional,  not  didactic- 
There  Is  no  evidence  in  the  Apostolic  history  that  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  pToeeailed  their  labore  with  the  aid  of  such  miraculous  know- 
ledge. The  early  Apologists  do  not  refer  to  il8  existence.  Whether 
Irennus,  in  his  reference  to  this  sntgect  (adv.  Heer.,  V.  vi.  1),  means  to 
denote  speaking  in  different  dialects,  or  only  that  ecstatic  ultersjice  of 
prayer  which  has  been  described,  is  not  clear  from  his  language.  It  is 
the  latter,  probably,  to  which  Tertullian  refers  (adv.  Uarcion.,  v.  8). 
Nevertheless,  a  fair  exegesis  of  Acts  ii.  1-13  must  aJlow  that  Luke  here 
intends  to  describe  a  speaking  in  various  languages;  and  such  is  the 
more  nataral  interpretation  of  Mark  xvi.  17.  It  follows  either  that  the 
tradition  which  Luke  followed  had  misinterpreted  in  this  particular  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Penleoost — which  4s  the  opinion  of  Neonder  (Hani, 
and  JVain.  of  (he  Chureh,  pp.  18, 17,  ed.  Robinson),  and  of  Meyer  (^p<». 
Ulgtsehichte,  pp.  53,  64) ;  or  that  the  phenomenon  to  which  Luke  refers 
in  Acts  ii.  was  peculiar,  and  different  from  that  which  is  discusaed  by 
Paul,  and  which  was  common  in  the  Apostolic  churches.  This  last.opi- 
nion  is  defended  by  Dr.  Schaff  (Hut.  of  l&e  Apoilolie  OiunA,  p.  201  seq.). 
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were  gitte  of  miracles,  inclutiing  the  power  to  heal  diseasps 
without  the  intervention  of  the  ordinary  means  of  cure. 
Illustrations  of  the  exercise  of  these  powers  are  presented 
in  the  book  of  Acts;  but  they  were  uot  specially  called 
into  activity  in  the  assemblies  for  worship.  Thus,  io  the 
Apostolic  church,  all  the  functions  of  government,  aa  well 
as  of  teaching,  were  io  the  hands  of  those  who  were  con- 
scious of  acting  as  the  organs  of  a  Power  above  themselves, 
by  whom  they  were  singled  out,  each  of  them  £}r  his  par- 
ticular work.  It  was  a  community  lifted  up  to  this  high 
pitch  of  earnestness.  It  was,  to  use  the  Apostle's  simile,  a 
body,  every  member  of  which  served  every  other,  and  was 
served  in  turn  by  all.  If  the  Christian  meeting,  gathered 
in  some  private  house  which  afforded  sufficient  accommo- 
dation to  the  worshippers,  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  syna- 
gogue, it  was  the  synagogue  on  fire  with  an  ardor  never 
witnessed  in  the  Jewish  assemblies. 

Where  the  spontaneous  element  was  thus  powerful,  there 
was  all  the  more  need  of  r^ulation.  There  was  an  order 
of  service,  modelled,  in  a  general  way,  on  that  of  the  syna- 
gogue ;  yet  so  tliat  room  should  be  left  for  free  utterance  on 
the  par*,  of  individuals,  as  feeling  might  prompt.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  life-time  of  the  Apostles,  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  wore  read,  in  consecutive  extracts,  and 
that  thus  early  the  reading  was  attended  by  an  exposition 
and  application  of  the  pass^e  by  him  who  conducted  the 
worship.  This  was  a  copy  of  the  syw^ogue  practice. 
Later,  the  reading  of  the  Gospels,  also,  was  introduced,  and, 
later  still,  the  Apostolic  Epistles  were  connected  with  the 
other  Scriptures  in  this  public  use.     There  were  prayers  to 

The  difierenl  tbeoriet— indadinK  that  of  Bleek,  who  iappoBW  that  the 
Epeaking  with  tongues  wbb  tho  ezclamatoiy  nttenmce,  ander  high- 
wrought  excitement,  of  myBtit^  figiuadve  wordi,  wme  of  which  vm 
foreign — are  reviewed  bj  HeTer. 
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which  the  people  responded  "Amen,"  and  the  singing  of 
IWms  and  Hymns.  Not  only  were  there  extemporaneoua 
prayers,  but  also  eflusions  of  song,  on  the  part  of  iodivi- 
dnals,  and  the  exercise  of  the  various  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Apostle  Paul  found  it  necessary  to  discourage  the 
"speaking  ^rith  tongues,"  and  like  ebullitions  of  high- 
vrought  feeling,  which,  if  not  restrained,  might  pass  the 
bounds  of  sobriety.  He  discountenanced  the  speaking  of 
women,  which  offended  the  ancient  feeling  of  decorum,  and 
might  thus  bring  Christians  into  ill  repute  among  the 
heathen.  He  likewise  judged  it  a  transgression  of  the 
sphere  allotted  in  the  divine  order  to  females. 

Among  Jewish  Christians,  the  obser\'ance  of  the  weekly 
sabbath,  and  of  the  annual  festivals  which  were  appointed 
in  the  Mosaic  Law,  of  course  continued.  In  the  Qcntile 
churches  this  was  not  the  case.  Where  the  community  was 
predominantly  made  up  of  Jews,  the  old  observances  might 
remain.  But  the  Apostle  Paul  resisted  the  introduction  of 
the  OI,d  Testament  festivals,  including  the  sabbath,  into 
the  churches  which  he  had  planted;  declaring  that  by  the 
adoption  of  them  the  Gentile  believer  forfeited  the  benefits 
of  the  Gospel,  since  he  chose  to  rest  hb  salvation  upon  rites, 
instead  of  upon  Christ.'  There  is  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament  no  explicit  appointment  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  day  of  Christian  -worship.  Much  leas  is  there, 
either  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  first  centuries,  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Christian  iustituliou  was  the  Old  Testament  Sabbath  en- 
joined in  the  decalogue,  the  first  day  being  substituted  for 
the  seventh.  Nevertheless,  there  are  traces  of  the  spe- 
cial religious  commemoration  of  Sunday,  the  day  of  the 
Saviour's  resurrection,  in  several  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 

'  See  Col.  I!.  ]0,  where  llie  annnnl,  monthly,  and  weekly  feBtiTalsof 
(heJewBueapcdfied.    Cf.  OaL  iv.  10,  Bom.  xir.  S,  & 
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tament'  It  is  called  the  Lord's  Day,  in  the  book  of  Eeve- 
latioa.  It  is  an  observance  that  sprang  up  under  the  eye 
of  the  Apostles,  and  with  their  approval;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  a  spontaneous  product  of  Christian  feeling.  On 
that  day  the  early  Christiana  joined  in  acta  of  joyfal  wor- 
ship, and  set  apart  their  glAs  for  the  poor.  In  churches 
composed  of  Jewish  Christians,  this  consecration  of  the  first 
day  was  associated  with  the  continued  observance  of  the 
Sabbath ;  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  thero 
been  a  substitution,  by  an  explicit  ordinance,  of  the  first 
day  for  the  seventh. 

Of  the  existence  of  yearly  Christian  festivals,  there  is  no 
notice  in  the  New  Testament  writings.  That  such  festi- 
vals, with  the  exception  of  Saster,  existed  in  the  Apostolic 
age  is  not  pretended.  In  the  Paschal  controversies  of  the 
second  century,  in  which  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  were 
opposed  to  churches  elsewhere,  the  authority  of  the  Apostle 
John  ivas  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  Asiatic  observance. 
It  woold  be  extremely  natural,  certainly,  wherever  Jewish 
Christians  were  found,  at  the  recurrence  of  the  Passover 
season,  to  bring  to  mind  the  Saviour's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion; and  to  signalize  this  anniversary  by  some  appropri- 
ate commemoration.  This  consideration,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  just  stated,  and  with  the  known  fact  of  the 
wide-spread  oelebrafioo  of  Easter  in  the  second  century, 
may  lend  support  to  the  opinion  that  the  b^nniugs  of  this 
Festival  were  prior  to  the  death  of  John. 

The  celebrated  letter,  to  whidi  we  have  referred,  writ- 
ten to  Trajan  about  A.  D.  112  by  the  younger  Pliny,  from 
Bithynia,  where  he  was  exercising  proconsular  powers  un- 
der the  Emperor,  throws  light  upon  the  method  of  wor- 
ship in  the  early  church.*  "  They  aEGrmed,"  he  says  of 
those  whom  he  examined,  "that  the  whole  of  their  &ult, 

'  Acta  xt  7, 1  Cor.  rvi.  1,  2,  Bot.  i.  la  '  EpistL,  x.  97. 
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or  error,  lay  ia  this, — fJiat  they  were  wout  to  meet  it^ether 
on  a  stated  day  before  it  was  light,  and  sing  among  them- 
selves  alternately  (invicem)  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  a  god 
(quasi  Deo),  and  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oaUi,  not  to  tlie 
commission  of  any  wlcliedness,  but  that  they  would  not  be 
guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  would  not  &Isify 
their  word,  nor  refuse  to  return  a  pledge  committed  to 
them,  when  called  upon  to  do  bo.  When  these  things  were 
performed,  they  siud  that  it  was  their  custom  to  separate, 
and  then  to  come  together  again  to  a  meal,  which  they  ate 
in  common,  but  without  any  disorder."  The  "  stated 
day  "  oa  which  the  Christians  assembled  for  worship,  it  ia 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  was  Sunday.  Their  religious 
service  in  this  region  was  at  a  very  early  hour,  before  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  alternate  singing  of  a  hymn  to  Christ 
may  be  a  loose  and  inexact  description  of  the  devotional 
service  in  which  the  people  responded  "  Amen ;"  with 
which,  however,  singing  was  connected.  And  it  is  not 
needful  to  suppose  that  a  formal  engagement,  such  as  is 
described,  was  made  every  week  to  abstain  from  the  vices 
named.  It  is  a  description  of  the  vows,  which  the  Chris- 
tiana publicly  assumed,  to  avoid  the  various  forms  of  sin. 
The  common  meal  to  which  reference  is  made  was  the 
Agape,  or  Feast  of  Love,  which  was  celebrated  near  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  with  which,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  at  that  time  still  connected. 

With  this  passage  may  be  associated  the  statements  of 
JustJn,  in  the  First  Apology,  written  between  A.  d.  140 
and  150:  "  On  the  day  which  is  called  Sunday,  there  is 
an  assembly  In  the  same  place  of  all  who  live  in  cities, 
or  in  country  districts ;  and  the  records  of  the  Apostles 
[the  Gospelsj,  or  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  read  as 
long  as  we  have  time.  Then  the  reader  concludes ;  and 
the  President  verbally  instructs  and  exhorts  us,  to  the  imi- 
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tstioD  of  these  exoellent  thiaga :  then  we  all  bother  rise 
and  ofifer  up  onr  prayers;  and,  as  I  said  before,  -when  we 
have  concluded  our  prayer,  bread  is  brought,  and  wine 
and  water;  and  the  President,  in  like  manner,  ofiers  up 
prayets  and  thanksgivings  with  all  bis  strength ;  and  the 
people  give  their  assent  by  saying  'Amen;'  and  there  is 
a  distribution  and  partaking  by  every  one,  of  the  £ucha- 
ristio  elements ;  and  to  those  who  are  not  present,  they  are 
eent  by  the  bands  of  the  deacons ;  and  such  as  are  in  pros- 
perona  circnmstaDoes,  and  wish  to  do  so,  give  what  they 
will,  each  according  to  his  choice ;  and  what  is  collected  is 
placed  in  the  bands  of  the  President,  who  assists  the 
orphans  and  widows,  and  sach  as  through  sickness,  or  any 
other  cause,  are  in  want;  and  to  those  who  are  in  bonds, 
and  to  strangers  from  aiar,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  who  are 
in  need,  he  is  a  protector,"  •■  Here  we  have  a  mention  of 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of 
the  Gospels,  which  had  come  to  be  connected  with  it,  and  a 
reference  to  the  practical  exposition  and  hortation,  which 
followed,  and  constituted  the  sermon.  The  prayers,  with 
the  responsive  'Amen'  from  the  congregation,  are  next  in 
the  order.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  Eucharist^  which  is 
now  disconnected  &om  the  Agape.  The  bread  and  wine, 
the  latter  beii^  mingled  with  water,  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish practice,  are  partaken  of  by  all,  and  are  sent  by  the 
deacons  to  those  who  are  detained  at  their  homes.  The 
collection  of  alms  to  be  distributed  to  those  in  need,  of 
every  class,  is  a  prominent  part  of  divine  service.  Sunday 
is  celebrated,  Justin  adds,  as  the  first  day  on  which  God, 
when  Ho  changed  the  darkness  and  matter,  made  the 
world,  and  as  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  In 
the  room  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  he  elsewhere  says,'  "  the 
Dew  law  commands  a  perpetual  Sabbath." 

'  Apol.  i.  67.  »  DiiO.  o.  Tryph^  12. 
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The  principal  rites  in  the  early  Church  were  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper.  Baptism,  it  is  dow  generally 
agreed  among  scholars,  was  commonly  by  immersioo.' 
Whether  infants  were  baptized  in  the  Apostolic  age,  or  ex- 
actly when  the  custom  arose  of  administering  this  rite  to 
them,  is  a  controverted  question  on  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  furnish  no  direct  information.  The  mention 
of  the  baptism  of  households  is  not  entirely  conclusive,  since 
we  are  not  certain  that  infant  children  were  contained  in 
them;  and,  besides,  if  it  were  known  that  in&nts  were  not 
baptized,  they  would  be  understood  to  be  excepted  in  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  this  sort  respecting  a  household.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Christian  Church  felt  itself  a  distinct  com- 
munity, parted  from  the  world  of  heathenism,  the  more 
naturally  would  this  practice  take  root.  Within  the  pale 
of  the  holy  community  the  children  of  its  members  would 
be  felt  to  be  embraced.*  Irenieus — who  was  born  about  A. 
D.  130 — implies  that  infants  were  baptized  in  his  time, 
Origen,  a  child  of  Christian  parents,  and  bom  A.  D.  155, 
was  baptized  in  infancy,  and  regarded  in&nt  baptism  as  an 

'  See  on  thin  Hobject.  Juxtin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  fli.  (cf.  Prof.  Scaan, 
Bibl.  Bepot;  1833,  p.  366) ;  Tertnllian,  de  Baplitnut,  paasim,  de  Oaroaa, 
3 ;  Cyprian,  Kp.  luv.f  ChryBwIom,  Hom.  li.  See,  alno,  Calvin,  ItutiMt. 
IV.  IT.  19;  Luther,  de  Saeram.  Baptitmi,  Oper.  Jjatb.  1564,  i.  319- 
Bingham,  AiUiqaUire,  i.  309.;  **tf«r  v..  Weile,  Kirchmr Lexicon  (Roman 
Cath.\  I.  873  (Art.  Jhafe) ;  Haciog.  Iieal-Enq,d.,  xi.  Hi  (Art.  Tau/e)  ,- 
Smith's  SiUe  Diet.  (Am.  ed.)  i.  14  (Art.  Baplim);  Smith's  DiH.  of 
Chrut.  Antiquiiies,  i.  161,  {  49  (cT.  p.  16S  H  92,  93) ;  Conybeare  and 
Howiion,  Life  r^  S.  Pau2,  i.  439,  ii.  169;  Stanley's  Eadem  Church,  p. 
117;  Wall,  HiAoryof  Infant  Baplitm,  ii.  327,  323;  Moslielm,  Ch.  Hal., 
i.  87;  Neander,  Plani.and  Train,  of  IheCk,  (Am.od.)  p.  161,  Oi.  Hitl., 
i.  310 ;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Docl.  and  Ritt.  ThaJo^,  p.  75  (Art.  Baptitm) ; 
Schaff,  Hid.  ApoHol  Ch.,  p.  570,  Ch.  Hitl.,  i.  123.  See,  also,  Meyer, 
JTonwi.  SbtrdiaN.T.  (Marlt  i.  0.  vii.  4,  cf.  Luke  li.  88) ;  Bleek.  &/n<ipL 
ErU.  d.  drei  erdm  Evangg.  (Mark  I.  9);  Winer,  S.  T.  '' 
(Thayer's  ed.),  p. 412. 

'  1  Cor.  TU.  14. 
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Apostolic  institutioD.'  It  sprang  up  early,  and  spread  ex- 
tensively, because  it  was  r^arded  as  consonant  with  Chris- 
tian ideas,  and  with  the  proper  conoeption  of  thp  Church. 
At  the  outset,  the  candidate  fur  admlssioii  to  the  Church 
was  baptized  simply  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Later,  the 
more  extended  baptismal  formula  came  into  general  use. 
The  one  article  of  Faith  at  the  beginning,  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  acceptance  to  membership,  was  &ith  in  Jesus  aa  the 
Messiah.  A  more  formal  or  extended  creed  did  not  exist. 
Baptism,  according  to  the  description  of  Justin,  was  pre- 
ceded by  prayer  and  fasting  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  and 
of  the  people  with  him.'  After  the  rite  had  been  adminis- 
tered, they  gathered  in  an  assembly  for  common  prayer. 
Then  they  saluted  one  another  with  a  kiss;  and  the  service 
concluded  with  the  administration  of  the  Communion — 
prayers  and  thank^vings,  to  which  the  congregation  re- 
sponded "Amen,"  forming  a  part  of  this  service. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  written  forms  of  prayer  in 
the  worship  of  t^e  early  Christians,  apart  from  the  syna- 
gogue service,  there  is  such  a  controversy  aa  usually  arises 
where  the  data  necessary  to  an  undoubting  judgment  are 
absent.  It  is  agreed  that,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  extempo- 
raneous prayer  was  in  use  in  the  churches.  "Whilst  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  continued,"  says  Bing- 
ham, "there  is  little  doubt  to  be  made  but  that  prayers  and 
hymns,  immediately  dictated  by  the  Spirit,  made  up  a  part 

'  Irensena,  Jde.  Hot.,  II,iiii.4("qni  per  enm  renascDntur  in  Deum" ) : 
on  the  flense  of  "  renasciintur,"  eee  Neander,  C%.  BaL  i.  311.  Origen, 
Cbmm.  in  Epiit.  ad  Mom.,  in  the  LKtln  Tranal,  ("ecdeeix  ab  apoBtolie 
traditionem  xuBcepit.  etiam  p&rvulu  baptigmam  dare") :  cf-  Hamil.  m 
JjevU,,  c.  i,  HomU,  iaLtieatn,  14.  TerluHian  recommendB  a  deUj  of  bsp- 
tum  in  the  case  of  infants,  but  he  recommendB  delay,  also,  in  the  case 
of  adults,  vhich  he  must  have  known  to  be  contni7  to  Apostolic  OMge 
De  Baptismo,  zTiii. 

»  Apol.,  i.  61. 
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of  the  ordinary  service." '  It  ia,  also,  agreed  that  after 
the  iajroduction  of  written  forms,  for  a  considerable  period, 
each  bishop  made  his  own  litui^  for  the  use  of  the 
chnrch  over  whicli  he  presided,  and  that  this  varied  in 
form  from  time  to  time.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, or  J;he  close  of  the  third  century,  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  no  ritual  books,  or  compilations  of  prayers  j 
since  we  have  no  record  that  any  demand  vas  made  upon  . 
Chris^ans  for  such  books,  when  they  were  required  to  sur- 
render their  sacred  writings.  *  That  ihe  Lord's  Prayer 
was  used  in  public  worship  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies is  highly  probable.  It  was  considered,  in  the  early 
Church,  as  a  prayer  for  Christian  disciples  exclusively, 
la  the  description  of  Christian  services,  which  we  have 
cited  from  Justin  Martyr,  the  President,  or  Bishop  is 
said  to  ofier  up  prayers  and  thanks^viog  "  with  all  his 
strength;"  to  which  the  people  responded  "Amen."'  But 
whether  these  prayers  were  read  or  not,  his  language  does 
not  absolutely  determine.  It  seems  more  probable  how- 
ever that  the  phrase,  "  with  all  his  strength," — or,  "  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,"  is  applied  to  extemporaneous,  rather 
than  written  devotions.  It  ia  less  natural  to  suppose  it  to 
refer  to  vocal  exei-tioo,  or  to  any  fervency  of  that  sort.' 
The  quite  recent  recovery  of  a  document  still  more  aacieat 
than  the  writings  of  Justin,  throws  some  light  upon  this 
inquiry.  Towards  the  close  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Clement  of  Rome  introduces  (a.  d.  96  or  97)  a 

iAatiq.,MU.5. 1.  •Bingham,  Ibid^^a.  'Apol.  i.  67. 

'This  u  Prof^  Lightfeo^s  o[Hmoii.  alio.  Bee  hia  Ep.  cf  Gietnent,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  271  n.  1.  TRio  same  phrase— 6017  Jwo/iir— Isuiied  by  Qregorj 
ofNauaozum  (£MU.  it.  12),  but  not  with  reference  eicluBiTclT  to  the 
During  of  the  «mg  of  Moses.  It  refen,  io  Oregorj,  to  three  acta  of 
Christian  woishlppeis, — thepuriiying  of  soul  and  body  {iyMiai>ievoi  ail 
oii/iaTa  ntl  'j'vxit),  the  harmonj  of  voice,  and  the  union  in  the  Spirit 
(amap/ioaflivTet  Ylvti/iaTi). 
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Heries  of  connected  petitions  to  God  of  sucli  a  obaracter  as 
strongly  to  suggest  that  they  are  extracted  from  .^a  es- 
tablished liturgy.  Yet  they  do  not  purport  to  be  a  quota- 
tion from  such  a  composition.  A  not  improbable  hypo- 
thesis is  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  fixed  form  which  Cle- 
ment nsed  in  the  Boman  Church ;  which,  however,  was 
held  in  memory,  but  not  reduced  to  writing.  If  this 
,  theory  be  accepted,  these  passages  may  be  considered  to 
mark  the  transition  from  free  extemporaneous  utterances 
to  established  forms.  They  have  the  character  of  a  fixed 
though  etill  unwritten  form. ' 

The  mutual  love  of  Christians,  which  appeared  in  the 
intercourse  of  those  who  were  of  diS'erent  natJons,  and  bad 
previously  been  strangers,  made  the  name  of  "  brother," 
by  which  they  designated  each  other,  no  empty  word.  A 
Christian,  leaving  bis  home,  bore  letters  signifying  his  con- 
nection with  the  Church;  and  these  ensured  him  a  cordial 
hospitality  in  the  places,  however  distant,  to  which  he 
might  travel.  The  power  of  the  fraternal  bond  is  signally 
manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  great  differences  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  convert,  which  were  of  such 
a  character  that  the  Church  at  the  outlet  might  almost  be 
said  to  exist  in  two  branches,  did  not  prevent  a  mutual 
recognition  and  fellowship.  The  Apostles  at  Jerusalem 
gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Gentile  disciples, 
and  the  Apostle  Paul  in  turn  gathered  from  this  class  con- 
tributions which  served  as  a  token  of  fraternal  esteem  for 
the  mother  Church.  The  bounds  of  nationality  were  broken 
down,  and  the  spectacle  was  presented  of  men  widely  re- 
moved fix)m  one  another  in  language,  culture,  and  social  • 
rank,  blending  in  one  family. 

<  Compare  Prot  Lightfoot,  I.e.  See  also,  Uie  excellent  ardele  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  H.  Bape«,  tJtt  2fea  Mamueripl  cf  Qanent  <^  Bome,  in  the  RvA. 
Quart  Bev.,  April,  1877. 
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With  respect  to  the  relatioQ  of  Christians  to  heathen 
Bocietyabout  them,  it  was  of  course  felt  as  a  paramouDt 
obligatioD  to  avoid  all  participation  iu  employments  and 
recreatioD3  which  were  tainted  with  heathenism,  or  which 
Bavored  of  cruelty  or  licentiousness. 

The  grounds  of  the  refusal  of  Christiiins  to  attend  the 
public  games  and  theatres,  are  set  forth,  at  a  later  day,  by 
Tertullian  in  his  tract  de  Speetaculia.  The  heathen  urged, 
that  the  enjoyments  of  the  eye  and  ear  are  not  inconsistent  _,k 
with  religion,  and  chained  that  Christiana  austerely  jj^ 
stained  from  pleasures  of  this  nature,  in  order  ^^Hf^^iag 
trained  to  despise  life,  they  might  resign  it  the  more  will- 
ingly. '  It  was  said  that  all  things  are  made  by  God,  and 
must  be  good  na  coming  from  Him.  But  there  is  a  vast 
difference,  Tertullian  replies,  between  things  as  originally 
made,  and  the  same  after  they  have  become  corrupt.  Some 
said  that  there  was  no  express  prohibitioa  of  the  circus  or 
theatre,  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet,  says  Tertullian,  we  are  com- 
manded not  to  walk  m  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  or  stand 
in  the  way  of  sinners  (Ps.  i.  1).  We  are  to  keep  clear  of> 
evil  companionship.  The  first  main  objection  against  the 
public  shows  is  that  in  their  origin  and  arrangements  they 
are  baaed  on  idolatry.  The  games  (ludi)  were  in  honor 
of  the  deities  or  of  the  dead.  All  the  decorations  of  the 
circus  are  monuments  and  emblems  of  heathenism.  A 
Christian  may  enter  such  places,  may  even  go  into  heathen 
temples,  if  he  has  some  honest  errand,  which  is  not  con- 
nected with  heathen  belie&  or  worship.  He  cannot  avoid 
contact  with  the  rites  of  idolatry.  *  What  he  has  to  shan 
is  the  lending  of  any  sanction  to  them,  either  directly,  or 
by  his  unnecessary  presence.  Equestrianism  in  its  ordi- 
nary use  is  innocent;  bat  in  the  circus  it  is  associated  with 
certain  recognitions  of  idolatry.     The  brutality  of  gladia- 
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toriftl  combats  was  Bometbing  on  which  a  Christian  conld 
not  voluntarily  gaze. '  The  passionate  ezcitemeDt  that  was 
loosed  by  the  public  games  and  shows  was  itself  repugnant 
to  the  tempers  of  mind  which  the  Christian  aimed  to  cul- 
tivate. *  With  regard  to  the  thes^rc,  its  immodesty  was  a 
sufficient  objection  to  it.  There  was  a  folly  and  frivolity 
in  many  contests,  such  as  wrestling,  leaping,  and  running, 
which  offended  the  sobriety  of  Christian  feeling.^  The 
low  estimate  in  which  the  actors  in  the  popular  amuse- 
ments were  held  by  the  heathen  themselves,  was  virtual 
Judgment  f^;aiust  their  occupations.  *  Cbrbtians  ought  to 
detest  these  heathen  meetings  and  assemblies,  if  tor  no 
ottier  reason,  because  God  is  blasphemed  in  them.  There 
the  cry,  "To  the  lions,"  is  daily  raised-  against  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ  ■  The  disciple  should  look  forward  to  the 
grandest  of  all  spectacles,  the  fast  approaching  advent  of 
the  Lord  to  Judgment  *  The  treatise  of  Tertulliaa  is  not 
without  occasional  expressions  of  ascetic  feeling,  and  &nci- 
ful,  even  puerile,  objections  to  the  amusements  which  he 
decries.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  an  earnest  and 
cogent  argument  against  practices  which  were  either  di- 
rectly inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession,  or  un- 
saited  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  perwcuted  and 
stru^ling  Church,  exposed  on  all  sides  to  contamination 
from  heathen  errors  and  vices. 

Mixed  marrit^es,  where  a  Christian  found  himself  the 
partner  of  a  heathen  wife  {or  husband),  the  Apostle  Paul 
refused  to  dissolve.'  He  was  willing  to  trust  to  the  power 
of  Christian  piety  to  act  through  the  vehicle  of  this  re- 
lation for  the  conversion  of  the  unbelieving  party.  Li- 
tigation before  heathen  tribunals  he  r^arded  as  unbe- 
coming, and  as  adapted  to  brining  disrepnte  upon  the 

'  i  12-        '  i  16.        •  i  18-        *  «  22,  23.        »  J  27.        •  Jj  29,  80- 
'lCor.vii.l2ieq.   In  1  Tim. iii.2  (Titus  1.3) asecondmarridgeiBinada 
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Church.'  Dispates  ahould  be  settled,  as  aodoubtedl^  they 
were  generally  settled,  by  arbiters  called  from  the  brethren. 
The  poaitioa  which  the  Cbarch  should  hold  towards  the 
civil  aathori^  was  a  poiot  in  Christian  ethics  of  capital  im  ■ 
portance.  Here  the  founders  of  Christianity  guarded  with 
sedulous  care  against  the  development  of  anything  like  a 
disposition  to  interfere  directly  with  the  established  politi- 
cal order.  The  state  existed  by  divine  appointment;  the 
magistrate,  even  though  a  heathen,  was  a  minister  of  God 
to  execute  justice  within  the  sphere  appointed  for  him. 

An  ancient  document  which  has  lately  been  brought  to 
light — ^tbe  missing  portion  of  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
riutbians  contains  the  following  supplication  for  Rulers: — ■ 

Oive  concord  and  peace  to  ub  and  to  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  as 
Thoa  gavcBt  to  our  fathers,  when  thej  called  on  Thee  in  faith  and  truth 
witb  hoIinesB,  that  we  ma?  be  saved,  while  we  render  obedienre  to 
Thine  Almighty  and  moot  excellent  Name,  and  to  our  rulers  and  gov- 
ernoiB  upon  the  earth-  Thou,  Lord  and  Master,  hast  ^ven  them  the 
power  of  sovereigntj  through  Thina  excellent  and  unspeakable  might, 
tiial  we  knotring  the  glory  and  honor  which  Thou  hast  given  them  may 
iubmit  ourselves  unto  them,  in  nothing  reusting  Thy  will.  Grant  unto 
them,  therefore,  health,  peace,  concord,  stability,  that  they  mayadmin- 
iit«r  the  goTemment  which  Thou  hast  given  them  without  failure.  For 
Thou,  O  Heavenly  Master,  King  of  the  ages,  givest  to  the  sons  of  men 
glory  and  honor  and  power  over  all  things  that  are  upon  the  earth.     Do 

a  disqualification  fur  theofficeof  bishop  or  deacon.  Thai  is  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  paawge,  is  proved  by  1  Tim.  v.  9,  where  to  have  been 
"the  wife  of  one  man"  is  required  in  the  case  of  a  widow  who  is  to  be 
"taken  into  tlie  number,"  or  put  on  the  list — poesihly,  of  daaconeesea. 
See  Tertullian,  ad  Uxor.,  i.  7,  Ellicott,  in  loe.  The  heathen  put  honor 
upon  abstinence  from  a  second  marriage,  eepecialty  upon  one  who  was 
unnn'ra.  The  iiyunctions  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  v.  S)  may  have  had  reference  to 
this  feeling.  See  Hefele,  Beitrdge  t,  Kirthengtud.,  etc.,  i.  39.  Younger 
widows  the  Apostle  recommended  to  marry  again  (1  Tim,  v.  14).  On 
the  class  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  v.  9,  sea  8cha£C  f  til.  q/'  tie  Apcnlolia 
Ok.,  pp.  535,  636. 
»  lCor.TLl-8. 
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Thou,  Lord,  direct  their  conneel  accarding  to  that  which  if  good  and 
well-pleasliig  in  Tbjr  eight,  that,  adminiBtering  in  peace  and  geotleneM 
with  godlinou,  the  power  which  ThoD  haaC  given  them,  the;  maj  obtain 
thy  favor."  ' 

Such  were  the  petitions  which  the  Christiana  of  Rome 
offered  to  God  in  behalf  of  their  rulers,  at  the  moment 
when  they  had  hardly  escaped  from  the  cruelty  and  caprice 
of  Domitian. 

In  the  Apostolic  age,  the  writings  of  the  Apoetlea  were 
considered  aa  supplementary  to  their  oral  instructioD.  The 
Epistles  were  written  because  it  was  impracticable  for  the 
authors  of  them  to  be  present  in  person,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  composed,  with  those  whom  they  addressed. 
The  idea  of  collecting  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  or  of 
forming  a  canon,  did  not  exist  As  long  as  they  were 
aiire,  there  was  less  reason  for  separating  the  productions 
of  their  pen  from  other  writings.  As  long  as  the  memory 
of  their  teaching  contiaued  fresh,  the  same  feeling  would 
exist.  The  early  Fathers  make  much  of  the  living  tradi- 
tion which  had  preserved  the  substance  of  the  Apostolio 
doctrine  in  the  churches  which  they  had  planted.  The 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  an  ancient,  rect^ized,  au- 
thoritative collection,  which  was  read  in  the  churches, 
and  to  which  appeal  was  made  in  controversies.  The  ex- 
pectation of  the  Second  Advent,  widely  diffused  as  it  was 
in  the  early  Church,  of  itself  would  have  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  new  body  of  sacred  books.  But  when  the 
Apostles  bad  passed  off  the  stage,  when  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  post-apostolic  teachers  was  sensibly  felt, 
when  heretical  doctrines  began  to  be  propagated,  and  heret- 
ical parties  commenced  to  fitlsify  the  Apostolio  writings,  a 
desire  would  naturally  be  kindled  to  gather  up  the  aa- 
thentio  documents  which  the  guides  of  the  Church,  who 
'  PnC  LightfiM^s  3.  Oemaa  <^  Bobu,  App.,  \\  61, 62,  pp.  377,  37S. 
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had  been  appointed  by  Cbriat  Himseir,  had  left  behind 
them.  Aocordingl/,  in  the  course  of  the  Becoad  century, 
we  find  that  the  canon  is  gradually  formiug  itself  The 
term  "canonical"  signified  normal,  as  constituting  a  rule 
and  source  of  &ith,  or  it  was  used  as  a  synonym  of  au- 
thorized, or  approved  in  this  character.  In  this  last 
sense,  it  was  first  applied  to  the  Scriptures.  The  process 
of  making  collections  of  the  Apostolic  writings  would  go 
on  of  itself.  We  find  Paul  (Col.  iv.  16)  providing  that 
hia  Epistle  to  Colosse  should  be  read  at  Laodicea,  and  also 
that  his  Epistle  to  Laodicea  should  be  read  to  the  Colos- 
sians.  By  this  kind  of  interchange,  and  by  kindred 
means,  by  degrees  numerous  collections  of  Apostolic 
writings  must  have  grown  up.  The  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome,  the  Epistle  wrongly  attributed  to  Barnabas,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  are  sometimes  quoted  by  writers 
of  the  seooud  century  with  a  respect  similar  to  that  paid  to 
booksof  the  Apostles.  Theywereread  in  churches.  Their 
authors  were  counted  as  inspired,  since  the  no^on  of  inspi- 
ration was  not  accurately  defined.  But  in  none  of  the 
early  catalogues  of  the  Scriptures  is  either  of  these  books 
set  down  as  canonical.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  the  old  Syrian,  or  Peschito,  translation  was  made, 
and  also  tiie  old  I^tin  verBiOD.  We  have  the  catalogue  in 
the  Mnratorian  Fragment;  and  from  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Origen,  Irenteus,  and  Tertullian,  we  learn  what  books 
were  reoc^nized  by  them,  and  by  their  contemporaries,  as 
having  a  rightful  place  in  the  canon.  In  this  century,  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  referred  to  in  two  divi- 
sions, "the  Gospel"  {Eboffihov,  or  Eba-{j^hx6ii),  com- 
prising the  four  Evangelists,  and  "the  Apostle"  {b  'Arda- 
Toioc,  or  rb  'ATzomoiixiv),  including  the  remaining  books 
which  were  accepted  as  having  Apostolic  authority.  It  is 
obvious  tbat  certain  books — as,  for  example,  the  Catbolio 
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Epistles,  and  Epistles  written  first  to  iDclividiials — would 
come  into  general  <nrculation  more  slowly  than  others. 
There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
early  in  the  second  century,  had  greatly  multiplied.*  Dif- 
ferences would  exist,  to  some  extent,  in  the  catalogues  id 
different  places.  A  book  that  was  acknowledged  as  canon- 
ical in  one  place  might  not  he  bo  reo^nized  in  another. 
Early  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Ensebius  wrote  his 
Church  History,  the  writings  of  the  Xew  Testament  were 
divided  by  him  into  two  classes,  those  universally  re- 
ceived by  the  churches  (homologoumena),  and  thoAC  dis- 
puted, or  nob  received  by  all  (antilc^mena).  In  the 
last  category  stand  seven  books,  the  Epistles  of  James, 
.Tude,  2  Peter,  2  John,  3  John,  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  the  Apocalypse.  Of  most  of  these  it  seems 
probable  that  they  were  rather  unknown,  than  Fleeted,  in 
the  quarters  where  they  failed  to  be  received.  The  second 
and  third  Epistles  of  John  were  not  embraced  in  theSynac 
version,  but  were  generally  acknowledge  elsewhere.  The 
Epistle  of  Jude  was  considered  genuine  in  most  of  the 
churches.  The  Epistle  of  James  was  received  by  the 
Syrian  churches,  but  wide-spread  doubt  respecting  it  ex- 
isted in  the  cliurchea  of  other  countries.  The  Apocalypse 
which  had  been  generally  received  in  the  middle  of  the  se- 
cond century,  was  now  extensively  rejected  in  the  East.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was  received  in  the  E^t, 
was  not  acknowledged  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  not  being 
by  Paul,  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  book  for  which 
the  external  testimony  is  weaker  than  for  any  other  of  the 
canon,  is  expressly  rejected  by  Origen  and  Eusebius.  The 
tendency  to  uniformity  rapidly  induced  a  coincidence  oa 
the  part  of  all  the  churches  in  the  recognition  of  the  books 
with  respect  to  which  doubts  had  been  entertained  ;  and 
'  See  Norton,  Qm.  i^  the  OoxptU,  toI.  L,  p.  45  leq. 
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the  work  of  ciitical  investigation  into  their  chums  was  re- 
served for  subsequeat  ages. 

Thus  there  arose  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  Empirg  a 
wide-apread,  rapidly  growing  community,  which  had  no 
other  aim  than  to  produce  an  entire  moral  renovation  of 
society,  which  acknowledged  Christ  as  its  invisible  king, 
and  yet  employed  none  but  peaceful  agencies,  and  owned, 
with  sincere  loyalty,  aa  a  religious  duty,  the  obligation  to 
obey  the  civil  authority.  lu  tlie  higher  allegiance  paid  to 
God,  and  in  the  consequeot  refusal  to  comply  actively  with 
mandates  of  the  state  which  stood  in  couflict  with  the  en- 
press  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  even  though  torture  and 
death  were  the  penalty,  there  was,  indeed,  a  principle  of 
liberty,  which  was  destined  in  aSter  ages  to  give  rise  to 
momentous  results. 

As  the  Christian  teachers  did  not  directly  assail  the  civil 
constitution,  however  defective  it  might  be  considered, 
so  they  did  not  try  to  sweep  away  by  a  revolutionary 
stroke  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  was  ao  firmly  es- 
tablished in  ancient  socie^.  They  set  forth  the  common 
relation  of  master  and  servant  to  Christ,  the  Master  of 
both;  they  declared  that  the  master  and  slave,  aa  breth- 
ren, were  equal ;  they  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  all 
unkindness  and  oppression  with  the  law  of  love;  they 
enjoined  upou  both  parties  the  duty  of  mutual  forbearauce 
and  jnst  dealing ;  but  they  did  not  formally  terminate  the 
relation.'  It  was  left  for  the  further  development  of 
Christian  Ethics  to  define  the  proper  relation  of  the  laborer 
to  the  employer,  as  well  as  the  provisions  which  Christian 
justice  demands  in  every  form  of  civil  polity.  The  an- 
cient Church  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  when  He  asked, 
"Who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you?"'  It 
'  Eph.  vi.  6,  CoL  IT.  1, 1  Cor.  vii.  22.  '  Loko  liL  14. 
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soagtit  to'  eradicate  tlie  selfishness  out  of  which  all  forms 
of  injiistioe  spring.  The  best  illustration  of  the  spirit  in 
which  Christianity  confronted  the  institution  of  slavery,  la 
afK>rded  by  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  a  Christian 
at  Coloese,  whose  slave,  Onesimua,  had  fled  to  Rome, 
and  there,  under  the  influence  of  the  Apoatle's  teaching, 
had  been  converted.  Paul  sends  him  back^-of  course,  in 
full  accordance  with  the  servant's  own  choice — to  his 
former  master.  He  does  not  call  upon  his  "  fellow-la- 
borer "  at  Coloese  to  manumit  the  slave.  But  he  s^les 
Onesimus  his  son,  a  part  of  his  own  flesh,  and  exhorts 
Philemon  to  receive  him  not  as  a  bondman,  but  as  a  be- 
loved brother.     Paul  addresses  him  thus : — 

''Wherefore,  thooglt  I  hAve  mach  boldneisi  in  Christ  to  eDJoin  Dpoo 
thee  that  irhich  is  befitting,  jet  for  love's  Bake  I  beaee<^  thee  rather, 
being  each  s,  one  as  Paal  an  old  mnn,  and  now  also  a  prisoner  of  JeeiM 
Chrirt,  I  bcneech  thee  far  mj  child,  whom  I  begot  in  mj  bonds,  Oneai- 
miu;  who  in  time  poet  was  unprofitable  to  thee,  but  is  now  profitable  to 
thee  and  to  me ;  whom  I  have  sent  hack ;  and  do  thoa  (Tcccive)  him, 
that  is,  my  own  flesh.  Whom  I  would  haTeretained  with  toe,  that  in 
tbj  stead  he  might  minister  in  the  bonda  of  the  Goepel ;  but  1  chose  to 
do  nothing  without  tby  consent,  that  thy  benefit  moj  not  be  an  from 
neceasitj,  but  willingly.  For  perhaps  he  was  separated  from  thee  for  a 
season  to  this  end,  that  tbou  ahouldest  receive  bim  back  as  thine  for- 
ever ;  no  longer  as  a  bond  servant,  bnt  above  a  bond-servant,  a  brother- 
beloved,  especially  to  me,  but  how  much  more  to  thee,  both  in  the  fleah 
and  in  the  Ijord  I  If  thou  then  regardeet  me  as  a  partner,  receive  him  aa 
myselt  And  if  he  wrongeth  thee  in  anything,  or  oweth  thee,  pnt  that 
to  my  account.  I  Paul  have  written  it  with  my  own  hand,  I  will  repsf 
it;  not  to  say  to  thee,  that  to  me  thou  owest  even  thy  own  self  besides. 
Yea,  brother,  let  me  have  joy  of  thee  in  the  Lord.  Befresh  my  heart 
in  Christ  Having  confidence  in  thy  obedieaoe  I  have  written  to  thee, 
knowing  that  thou  wUt  do  even  more  than  I  aay."  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  churches  at  the  begin- 
ning were,  on  the  whole,  marked  by  an  extraordinary  re- 
ligions elevation  and  purity  of  conduct.     They  were  made 
I  From  Prof.  Koyes'a  translation  (Philemon,  vera.  8-22). 
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ap  mostly  of  the  poor  aud  obscure,  who  were  drawa  to 
emhrace  the  Oospet  by  an  inward  need,  and  whose  low 
position  in  tlie  social  scale  was  a  standing  ground  of  re- 
proach against  the  new  religion,  from  the  side  of  its  adver- 
saries. Moved  thus  by  spiritual  hunger,  and  by  no  motive 
of  self-interest,  tliey  laid  hold  of  the  priceless  boou  offered 
them  in  tha  Gospel,  with  all  sincerity  and  earnestness. 
Subsequently,  aa  the  Church  grew  stronger,  so  that  its  offi- 
ces became  objects  of  ambition ;  especially  when  it  ceased 
to  be  a  persecuted  sect,  but  rather  a  religion  favored  by  the 
civil  power,  there  were  mingled  in  the  ranks  of  ostensible 
believers  a  &r  larger  pro|iortion  of  the  insincere  and  self- 
seeking.  There  was  at  first  an  enthusiasm  for  the  &ith, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  it.  There  was  an  unconquera- 
ble firmness  under  persecution,  without  any  mingling  of 
hatred  towards  the  authors  of  it.  There  was  a  love  to  the 
Apostles  and  to  one  another,  which  was  expressed  in  pray- 
ers and  supplications,  as  well  as  In  substantial  deeds  of 
charity.  In  the  reformation  of  men  whose  \Wes  had  been 
bad,  the  Gospel  evinced  a  power  such  as  put  to  shame  the 
highest  achievements  of  philosophy  in  this  practical  direc- 
tion. An  inspiration  was  furnished  for  the  amendment  of 
character  such  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed  before. 
This  is  evident  from  statements  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles, 
and  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  Paul,  after  enu- 
merating various  classes  of  evil-doers,  as  adulterers,  forni- 
cators, drunkard  a,  extortioners,  thieves,  adds:  "and  such 
were  some  of  you;  but  ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sancti- 
fied" (1  Cor.  vi.  10,  11,  cf.  Col.  iii.  7).  He  writes 
to  the  Ephesian  Christians:  "Let  him  that  stole,  steal 
no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labor,  working  with  his 
hands  the  thing  which  is  good  " — that,  is  labor  in  some 
good  and  honest  vocation — "that  he  may  have  to  give 
to  him  that  needeth"  (iv.  28).     In  the  Ephesian  Church, 
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there  were  peraons  who  had  been  thieves.  Now,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  property  of  others,  they  were  to  ^ve 
away  their  own.  "We,"  writes  Justin  Martyr,  "who 
formerly  were  the  slaves  of  lost,  now  only  strive  after 
purity ;  we,  who  took  delight  in  arts  of  magic,  now  con- 
secrate ourselves  to  the  eternal  and  good  God ;  we  who 
loved  the  path  to  riches  above  every  other,  qqw  g^ve  what 
we  have  to  tlie  common  use  and  give  to  every  one  that 
needs ;  we  who  hated  and  destroyed  one  another,  and 
would  not  even  share  the  same  hearth  with  those  of 
another  tribe,  because  of  their  different  customs,  now, 
since  the  coming  of  Christ,  live  together,  and  pray  for 
our  enemies,  and  endeavor  to  convince  those  who  hate  us 
without  cause,  so  that  they  may  order  their  lives  according 
to  Christ's  glorious  doctrine,  and  attain  to  the  joyful  hope 
of  receiving  like  blessings  with  ourselves  from  God,  the 
Lord  of  all." '  Two  qualities  of  the  early  Christians  were 
espedally  conspicuous  and  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  their 
heathen  aoquaintauce.  The  first  was  their  love  to  one 
another.  The  second  was  their  love  to  enemies,  which  ap- 
peared in  ooonectioa  with  an  heroic  patjence  in  the  endur- 
ance of  persecution,  whether  in  the  form  of  taunts  and  so- 
cial ostracism,  or  robbery,  bodily  torture,  and  death.  These 
sentiments  were  the  more  remarkable  as  found,  it  might  be, 
in  persons  of  little  education,  and  strangers  to  the  tenets 
of  Philosophy.  It  was  evident  that  a  new  principle  of  a 
migh^  transforming  power  had  entered  into  the  world. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Church 
of  the  Apostolic  age  was  spotless.  Among  the  Jewish 
Christians,  a  narrow  legal  spirit  took  possession  of  the 
party  called  Judaizers.  On  the  Jewish  side,  there  was  a 
temptation  to  the  undue  estimation  of  riches  and  of  the 
wealthy  class  (Acts  v.  1—12,  James  ii.  6).  Among  the  Gentile 
>  ApoL  i.  14. 
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Christians  of  Greek  extraction  there  was  another  class  of 
jaulta.  At  Corinth,  there  was  an  ascetic  party  which  was 
disposed  to  condemn  marriage,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
Judaizing  faction  appears  to  have  considered  marriage 
obligatory.  Women  sometimes  dispkyed  an  unchristian 
love  for  finery,  or  an  unseemly  disposition  to  make  them- 
selves conspicHoua  in  church  assemblies.  There  were  two 
departures  from  the  Christian  standard  of  conduct,  diverse 
from  one  another,  and  both  of  them  characteristic  sins  of 
the  Gentile  communities  of  Christians.  The  one  was  the 
manifestation  of  an  intellectual  pride  on  the  part  of  some, 
who  considered  themselves  superior  to  others  in  their 
power  of  comprehending  truth,  and  consequently  looked 
with  some  disdain  on  Christians  of  ordinary  capacity.  A 
speculative  tendency,  and  an  excessive  esteem  of  theoreti- 
cal views  of  the  Gospel,  would  naturally  connect  them- 
selves with  Buch  a  temper.  Such  a  temper,  if  carried  out, 
would  give  rise  to  an  aristocracy  of  the  intellect,  akin  to 
that  which  the  schools  of  heathen  philosophy  had  nur- 
tured, and  not  less  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  than 
was  the  Judaic  pride  of  race  and  sense  of  superiority  in 
point  of  religious  standing.  The  equality  of  believers, 
which  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  Christianity  addresses 
itself,  not  to  the  gifVed  in  intellect  especially,  but  to  all 
classes  alike,  since  it  appeals  to  the  moral  and  religions 
nature  of  men,  would  have  been  sacrificed,  had  the  Corin- 
thian affectatioQ  of  "wisdom"  been  left  anrebnked. 

The  other  great  evil  on  which  the  Apostle  Paul  had 
occasion  to  animadvert,  in  his  Letters  to  the  Corinthian 
Church,  was  the  outbreaking  of  sensuality,  in  the  shape 
of  incontinence,  and  that  in  a  most  gross  form,  and  in  the 
shape  of  intem|)erance  at  the  table,  even  in  the  Festivals 
of  Charity,  with  wliioh  the  Lord's  Supper  was-  joined. 
Individuals,  forgetting  the  sacred  natare  of  this  commem- 
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oration,  gave  the  rein  to  the  appetite  for  ibod  and  drink. 
Indecency  of  this  nature  sbowed  hov  hard  it  was  to 
eradicate  habits  and  curb  [HOpensities  which  had  been 
fostered  by  heathen  life.  Considering  what  the  converts 
had  many  of  them  been,  prior  to  their  conversion,  the  sur- 
prise which  one  may  feel  at  such  occurrences  is  diminished. 
These  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  present  to  our 
view  the  obscure  commucities  which  were  forming  them- 
fielves  under  his  auspices  in  the  wide-spread  Empire  of 
Rome.  If  they  disclose  dark  features  of  haman  imper* 
fection,  they  at  the  same  time  give  one  a  glimpse  of  the 
mighty  power  of  that  new  religion  which  was  laying  hold 
of  the  poor  and  wretched,  and  was  beginning  its  work  aa 
a  leaven  in  the  midfit  of  a  corrupt  and  decaying  world. 
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653. 
EraoKeliiitiL  their  office,  659. 
Ewald,  5, 11,  26,  223,  22-5.  23i  241, 

252,  3IM,  305,  460,  530. 
Ezra,  226. 

Farrar,  F.  W.,  372.  423 ;  on  the 
date  of  the  Cracilixion,  412. 

Flaviiu  Clemens,  622. 

Fkvia  Doniitilla,  522. 

FriedRnder,  L.,  00,  61,  62, 65, 133, 
103,202,211,213,522,531. 

Galilee,  ita  condition  at  the  birth  of 
ChriHt,  255. 

Germnnn,  W.,  515. 

Gfrurer,  247. 

Gibbon  69,  623;  on  the  Ooldin 
Rule,  38;  od  the  hold  of  ancient 
polytheism  upon  life,  136;  his 
reanoQA  for  the  Hpread  of  Christi- 
anity, 543  F«q. 

Gieseler,  198 ;  on  the  origin  of  the 
Gospel.",  2G4. 

Gladiatorial  PombRts,  their  origin 
and  character,  213  seq.;  view  of 
Christians  respecting,  570. 

QnoHliciBm,  notices  of,  in  theN.  T., 
347  i  charaorcristicsof,  SS-*).  See 
Oerinlhui,  Batllldet,  Valeatimu. 

Godet,  "F..  353,  357,  461. 

Golden  Rule,  the,  380. 

Goepel,  hypolhesis  of  a  primilire 
written,' 263  eeq.;  hypothesis  of  a 
primitive  oral,  267. 

Gospels,  Apocryphal,  358  sea. 

Gospel,  Fourth,  compared  wtlb  tba 


Bpirit  of  the,  344;  relation  of 
its  doctrine  to  that  of  Philo,  345 ; 
not  dunlistic,  345;  its  relation 
to  the  Apocalvpse,  346  oeq. ;  the 
work  of  one  writer.  360 ;  com- 
posed at  one  heat,  360  ;  itg  author 
a  Jew,  361 ;  independence  of  its 
author,  353 ;  historical  spirit  of 
its  author,  354  seq. ;  its  author*!) 
love  to  Jesus,  367  ;  if  spurious, 
an  anomalous  product.  353  seq. ; 
power  and  elevation  of  the,  361 ; 
on  the  Second  Advent,  376. 

Gospel,  Fourth,  the  genuineneap  of 
the,  820  seq.;  testimony  of  Poly- 
carp  to,  321  seq.;  of  the  Mara- 
tonan  Canou  to,  330 ;  of  Clement 
of  Alexand.  to,  .130;  from  Jus- 
tin Martyr  to,  330 ;  from  Papias 
to,  331  seq. ;  reUlIon  of  Paschal 
controveriiiea  to,  333;  cvidenoa 
from  heretical  sects  for,  335  seq. ; 
internal  evidence  for,  357  seq- 

GoHpelii,  the  synoplical,  why  so 
cs.1led,  259;  their  peculiarities, 
2.^9  seq.;  quotations  from  the  O. 
T.  in,  262  se^. ;  sections  in,  264 ; 
mutual  relations  o^  267  seq.j 
their  source),  284 ;  compaied 
with  the  Go«pel  of  John,  338  aeq. 

Gmcchus,  C,  50. 

Grati,  233,  237,  239. 

Greece,  its  conilition  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  191. 

Greek  language,  spread  of  the,  56 

Greek  Religion,  the.  implies  fnith 
in  the  supomntural,  74;  conflict 
of  coneerlions  in,  75  j  three  pha- 
ses in,  76  ;  origin  of  its  offensive 
myths,  112  seq.;  itn decline,  113 
eeq. ;  eSVct  of  rational  inquiry 
upon.  114;  allegorical  treatment 
of,  114 ;  theory  of  Euemems  ro- 
apecting  its  myths.  115;  how 
treated  by  Euripidea,  116  ;  influ- 
ence of  the  Sophists  npon,  117; 
influence  of  hisliirical  study  upon, 
117;  effect  of  the  FeloponnexiaD 
war  on,  120;  effect  of  the  &U  of 
liberty  upon,  120. 
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Oreek  Beligion  in  the  ftge  of  So- 
phocles, its  improvement,  93 ;  ila 
higher  conception  of  the  gods, 
BSseq. ;  its  monotheistic  tenden- 
cy, i»o  eeq. ;  ita  doctrine  of  the 
divine  Bovemment,  96  seq  ;  of 
retribution.  S7  i<eq.;  elevation  of 
the,  JOOj  ita  doctrine  of  fate, 
100;  ita  doctrine  of  Kemeais, 
101 ;  the  multiplying  of  dirini- 
tien  in  the,  102  seq, ;  ita  rites  and 
ceremoniea,  103  am.;  itn  ethical 
ideal,  101 ;  its  teaching  m  to  the 
treatment  of  enemies,  105;  aa  to 
compaaeion  and  kindneea,  106 
aeq. ;  as  to  the  marriage  relation, 
107 1  aa  to  civil  loyaltj,  107;  aa 
to  am;  lOS;  an  to  the  tronbleti 
of  life,  108  seq. ;  as  to  the  future 
life,  110  aeq. 

Qrcelu,  states  of  the,  48;  their 
commerce  and  aettlemenla,  66 ; 
spread  of  their  language  and  lit- 
erature, 57,  59  ;  (heir  character- 
isticji,  66,  12;  their  degradation 
in  the  aae  of  Augustus,  192. 

Gregory,  C.  R.,  320. 

Grote,  George,  on  a  paanage  of 
Binhop  Butler,  19;  on  thedecline 


Hadler,  J.  53. 

Harmonists,  method  of  the,  404  eeq. 

Haae,  K.,  349. 

Hanxrath,  286,  240. 243,  428. 

Heathen  Religion,  ita  relation  to 
CliriMianity,  34  i>e(j. ;  law  and 
prophecyin,35;  immorality  con- 
nected with  itaworaliip,  IflS. 

Hebrew  People,  purpose  of  God  re- 
apecling  tile.  3.>;  religious  ad- 
vantage of,  36  seq. 

Hebrews,  OoRpel  of  the,  281. 

Hefele,  532,  571. 

Herder,  12. 

Herod,  "  the  Great,"  230  ieq. ;  hiB 
'  characteristics,  231 ;  his  ediflcea, 
232;  the  massacre  by>  ^  Eelhle- 
hem,  422. 

Herod  Agrippa,  217. 
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Herod  Antipas.  his  relation  to 
John  the  Baptist,  43S. 

Herodias,  438. 

HerodotUK,  48,  117;  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Nemeeis,  101. 

Hilary  Ambroaiaster,  552,  554. 

Hilgenfeld,  258,  283,  328  ;  his  cHti- 
cism  of  the  third  Gospel,  293 
seq, 

Hippolytug,  336. 

Holtimann,  H.  J.,  259.  260,  261, 
262,  263,  266,  278,  233,  290,  298. 
350,  397,  450. 

Homeric  Theology,  on  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  gods,  76 
seq. ;  on  the  administruiion  of 
the  world,  80  ;  on  the  relat 
the       ■ 


Eods  to  each  other 
the  supremacpr  of  2      , 

lodea  of  divine  revelstion. 


in  the 


y  of  Zeus,  8 


!  seq.;  on  piety  and  the  ezpres- 
Bions  of  It  in  wonbip  and  con- 
duct, 64  seq. ;  on  practical  duties, 
86  seq. ;  on  the  ti«atment  of  ene- 
mies, 87  seq. ;  on  hospitality,  89  ; 
on  sin,  retribution,  and  atone- 
ment, 89  seq. ;  on  life,  death,  and 
immorlatity,  91  seq. 

Homologuumena,  574. 

Hon  on  us,  213. 

Howaon,  J.  S.,  517,  505. 

Hyrcanus  I.,  229. 

Ignatius,  382,  .551,  655,  575. 

Ihne,  Prof.,  76. 

ImmnrtaJity,  doctrine  of,  S;  in  the 
O.  T.,  8:  not  the  substance  of 
Christianity,  39.  See  SocraUi, 
Ptato,  ArUlolle. 

Infanticide,  205;  in-ai 


IQaeq. 


nt  society, 


rren«u8,   278.   273,  320,  324,  326, 

328,  329,  379,  386,  3S8,  66.^.  566; 

hisrclationito  Polyoerp,  321  aeq.; 

errors  of,  32-^  seq. 
Isocrates,  38,  114. 
Israel,  224. 
Italy,  condition   of,  jn  tlie  ago  of 

Augnitus,  193. 
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586  INDEX, 

Juno,  the  sereral  Apottles  of  this      233,  234,  235,  23S,  239,  240,  ZW, 

name,  424,  514.  255,  41S,  420,  422,  423,  533,  635, 

James,  the  brother  of  Christ,  479;       536,  537,  539. 

at  the  council  at  Jeruralem,  4S1.   Jowett,  Prof-,  20G ;  on  the  morali 
Jame«,  the  brother  of  John,  478.  of  nncienl  heathenism,  220. 

Jeremiah,  the  Prophet,  hia  prvdic-  Judaliera,  at  Rome,  520- 

tion  of  (he  new  covenant,  10.  Judaa  Iscariot,  460, 

Jerome,  552,  554.  Julian,  the  Emperor,  73. 

Jerusalem,  ai^e  of,  538  aeq.  JiafcciaJe,  53. 

Jewii,theiracquainlaocewitbQreek,   Jutgtaiium,  62  aeq. 

53;    Ihcir     dispeniion,    67;     in  Justm  Martjr,  147,  236,  249,  281, 

Egypt,   68  ;   at  Antioch.  68;  in       23S,  237,  330,  384,  547,  548,  563, 

Borne,  68;  rsynrcd  bj  JutiuB  Ob-       664,  565,  678. 

■or,  6S;   Tacitus  rc«pecting  the,   Juvenal,  192,  194,  201,  210. 

69;  their  rigid  manotlieinm,  69; 

Ihelr  natioDal  unitv,  221 ;  effect  Keim,  242.  327,  336,  344. 

of  their  abode  in  ^ypt.  231  ;  or-  Kingdom  of  God,  iia  rise  and  pto- 

ganized  as    a  nation,  222;    the       grcS9,4;  i(9iheocraticatage,7,2T; 

character  of  their  religion,  222;       made  universal  through  Chriat, 

under  a  monarchj.  2*23  aeq.;  di-       27. 

yi«ionof  their  kingdom,  224;  the   Kueacn,  247. 

Exile   of    the,    224;    prophesy 

among  the,  225;  deliverance  of  Lac'tantina,  41. 

theiubyCynu<,225;undertheHa<   Lardner,  N.,  624. 

giocracy,226;  under  th«  Greeks,   Latin  language,  its  bonndariea,  58, 

227  ;  tlieir   reniatance  to  heathen       60. 

influencea,  228 ;  under  IJie   Mac-   Laurent,  F.,  40. 

cabeeK,  228  acq.;  under  the  Rii-   Law,  Roman,  bcc  Bomant. 

nana  and  Idnmean  prince,  230   Lightfoot,  Prof.  J.  B.,  167,  169,  244. 

Beq.;theircondilion  under  Herod,       277,278,  279,  280,  293,  302,309, 

231  ;   led  by  the  Pharisees,  233       332,  333,  366,  387,  338,  424,  470. 

seq. ;  partiex  among  the,  233  aeq.;       478,  481,  522,  523,  631,  6S2,  551, 

their  avnagoguefl,  243  aeq. ;   iheir       552,  567,  567. 

oourls,'  246  geq.;   their  fheoloCT   Lipniu*,  253,  304,  515. 

at  the  Christian  era,  246;  their   Livy,  199,  403. 

Mesglanic  expectation,  248  aeq.,   Locke,  John,  146. 

in  Alexandria,  203  aeq.  Lncan,  172, 

Job,  book  of,  9.  Lucian,  71,  541. 

John,  the  Apo!itle,  in  Aaia  Minor,   Lucretius,  hi»  theotcvj,  160, 

327  flcq,,  5!5,  534.     8ee  Oospd,   Luke,   mention  o^  by  Paul,  286; 

the  Fourth,  Gospel  the  Fourth,  jm-       aourccs  of  his  information,  289 ; 

uineatK  of  the.  a  Pauline  disciple,  290 ;  his  ere- 

John  the  Baptist,  9 ;  his  character       dibility,  293 ;  bia  style,  317  aeq. 

and  work,  417  seq.;  not  one  of  Lnke,   Gospel   of,  used   by  JuMin 

the  EsRcnen,  418  ;  elements  of  liia       Martyr,  287 ;  its  relation  to  Mar- 
preaching,  419;  iiin  baptism, 420;       cion's  Gospel,  287  seq. ;  Hilgen- 

effect  of  his  preaching,  420 ;  his       feld's  theory  of  the,  295  aeq.    See 

connection  with  Jesua,  420  seq.,        Goeprit,  Synoplicai ;  Litke;  Luie, 

427   seq.;    hia  doubt   reppecling       the  vrrilitigs  of. 

Jeaus,  430 ;  his  death,  428  aeq.        Luke,   the   writings   of,   2SS  aeq. ; 
John,  First  Epistle  of,  its  relation       attacka  upon  the  credibility  of, 

to  the  Fourth  Goepcl,  337.  203  seq.,  299,  309  aeq. 

JooephuB,  67,  217,  229,  230,    232,   Lulhardt,  320. 
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Lather,  5SS.  Mill,  J.  S.,  on  the  ethics  of  ChrU- 

Lutterbeck,  236.  tioDilv,  31  leq. 

Milton,  John.  21,  IIG. 
Miracles  °f  Jesus,   their   renlilv, 

Maccabees,  the,  22B.  462  seq. ,-  their  nature,  465 ;  tkejr 

Maccabeus,  Jooalhan,  22fl.  design,  407. 

MaccabeuR,  JudaH,   223 ;   hiK  >1H-  Mithridaies,  ftO. 

ance  with  the  Romans.  22S ;  liis  Mcehler,  J,,  30. 

relation  lo  the  Phaiiseea,  235.  Moramsen,T.,  53,  C9,  201,  202,204. 

MaccaboUH,  Simon.  229.  Morals  of  Ancient  Hoalhonism,  IQl 

Maine.  Sir  H.,  54;  on  the  inSucnce  esq.;  difficulty  of  judging  rcspcct- 

of  Sloieiem,  171.  ing  the,  194  ;  dcgm<i.ition  of,  in 

Marcion,  hin  Ciospel,  2)t7 ;  hi«  ac-  the  age  of  Tacitus,  19C;  influence 

B  with  John's  Gospel,  of  t-orruiit  myths  upon  the,  IDO: 
described  by  Paul,  19G;  described 

re  of  Herod.  230.  by  8eneca,  190  ;  special  vicea  be- 

Mangold,  231,  307.  352,  396,  347.  longing  to  the,  19d  seq.,  219. 

Mnrins,  C,  60.  Moses,  222. 

Mark,  516,  518.  Mozeiy,  J.,  on  t)io  vnrs  of  exter- 

Mark,  Gospel  of,  quotations  from  minalion  recorded  in  the  O.  T., 

the  O.  T.  in  (he,  202;  its  rela-  17,  18,  20. 

tionto  Mallheirand  Lulce,  2G7;  Miiller,  E.O.,  on  the  religion  of  the 

its  independence,   209;    not   nn  Greeks,  74.  75,  70,  113,  133,  139. 

abridgement 209 neq.;  itagraphic  MiJller,  Max,  75. 

Blyle,  275;  Papias  on  the  origia  ••           ■ 

of  the,  270  seq. 
Marquardt,  J.,  47,  122. 

Marriages,  of  Christians  with  hea-  Nitgejsbach,  76,  SH,  SO,  GO. 

then,  Apostle  Paul'a  teaching  re-  Nazareth,  its  situation,  i'iO. 

apeciing.  570.  Nennder,  14, 37,  147,  ISO,  258,  318, 

Marsilins  Ficinus,  141.  312,  307,  372,  394,  395,  422,  423, 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesas,  421.  428,434,503,565,566. 

Uattiiew,  Gospel  of,   catholic  fea-  Nebuchadnezzar,  224. 

tnres  in  the,  390 ;  its  relation  lo  Nehemiah,  226. 

the    other    Bynnplicp,   259   neq. ;  Nero,  his  popularity  in  the  Roman 

quotations  from  the  O.  T.  in  tlie,  provinces,   51 ;    persecution    by, 

202;   compared  with  Luke  and  624;  his  life  and  chamcicr,  524 

Mark.  207  seq.;  Papias  respect-  seq.;  his  connection  with  (he  fire 

ing  Che,  278  seq.;  was  il  written  at  Rome,  526  seq.;  his  cruelty  to 

in  Aramaic?  281  seq. ;  its  credi-  Christians,  528  seq.;  his  visit  to 

bility,  283  seq.  Greece,  S32 ;  his  death,  533. 

Merivale,  C,  47,  54, 198,  624,  529.  New  Platnnipm,  ITS;  iu  relation  to 

Messalina,  202.  Christianity.  180. 

Messiah,  the  eipectntion  of,  8,  228,  Newman,  J,  H.,  on  Development, 

248  seq,;  how  described  bv  the  80;  on  GiblMin's  reasons  lor  the 

prophets.  10.26;  (ho  Jews*  con-  spread  of  Christianity,  643. 

cpplion  of  Ilia  person,  Ml  |  the  Norton,  A.,  260,  262. 

Jews'  conception  of  His  kingdom, 

370  seq.;  forerunner  of,  eipecttd,  Oclnvia,  wife  of  Nero,  526. 

416.  Old  Testament,  moral  difficuHies  in 

Metmdonis,  116.  the,  12  seq. 

Meyer,  292,  302, 304,  303,  317, 566,  Old  Teatament  Reli^on,  in  what 

374,  419,  424,  470,  669, 566.  leDBe  imperfect,  6 ;  iU  progrcseira 
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H  concep-   Philip,  Che  Deacon,  474. 
character   Philo,  on  the  Bomao  Empirei  61 ; 
oi.zn;  iiareiauoD  to  ChcUtiani-       hU  life  and  teneU,  253  seq. ;  hia 
ty,  36.  conception   of   the    hogoa.  240, 

Ongeo,  286,  508;  hii  PlatoniBin,  345;  bia  doctrine  compared  with 
147.  that  of  (he  Fourth  GoBpel,M5. 

OTid,  218.  Philosopliv,  its  influence  among  tlie 

Rontaoa  in  the  second  centuiy, 

Pxdera«fy,  in  ancient  society,  205.         1S6;  its  insufficiency,  189. 

Patcy,  31S.  Fhiloaophr  of  tlie  Oreelcs,  hov  it 

Papia<i,  evidence  respecting  the  prepared  for  Clirislianity,  140 ; 
Fourth  Gospel  from, 351  set],;  on  ita  character  after  Aristotle,  159 
the  origin  oflhcGospel  of  Murk,  seq.;  its  praclicni  value,  180  neo. 
27G;  respecting  the  Goopei  of  See  Plalo,  SoeraUs,  Arittoat,Slot- 
Matlhew,  278.  ciim,  etc. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  on  the  "  fujneas   Pilate,  Ponliua,  238. 

of  lime,"  1;  on  the  defect  of  tha  Pindar,  his  protest  against  immoral 
O.  T.  system,  24;  on  heathen  re-  myths,  H3. 
ligion.  34,  38;  on  the  nnbelief  of  Plato,  200,  206;  on  the  characteriv 
the  Jcvrs,  36,  3S;  at  LyEtrn,  5S;  tic  of  the  Greekx,  66;  oa  the  im- 
on  worship  at  Alhenn,  103;  oa  moral  myths,  114,  19o;  his  pro- 
the  morals  of  andcDt  society,  198;  test  against  atheism.  133;  his  re- 
gcnuincnesa  of  the  «pi!itles  as-  lations  to  Socrates.  147;  his  spiri- 
cribed  to  him,  258;  did  he  use  a  tiial  tone,  147;  his  conception  of 
writlCD  gospel?  2-'>8;  his  refei^  Godcompared  with  the  Christian, 
ences  to  Luke,  2SG;  iiis  relation  148;  his  dualism,  149;  on  divine 
to  the  "pillar"  Apo»tles,"  300  providence,  149j  on  suicide,  149; 
■eq.;  his  relation  to  the  decree  of  tiia  Hellenic  pnde,  150;  on  the 
the  Apostolic  Council,  301  seq.;  propetlica  and  destiny  of  Ihesoul, 
his  doctrin.il  position,  476  seq.;  151;  on  the  need  of  redemption, 
his  vii'it  10  Peter,  477;  his  train-  152;  on  ihe  method  of  redemp- 
ing,  473;  a  wilne!<s  lo  the  Remir-  tion.  153;  his  conception  of  vir- 
.  reciionof  Jesiin,  506 ;  the  charac-  tae,  153;  his  intalleclualism,154; 
ter  of  hia  preaching,  512;  his  his  republic,  155;  on  infanticide, 
conception  of   Christ,   513;   bis      207. 

career,  615  seq.;  date  of  his  con-  Platonic  Philosophy,  370  seq. 
version.  517;  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  Phny,203,240;  on  theRuman  Em- 
522;  did  he  visit  Spain?  523;  his       pire,  81 ;  his  religious  opiniona, 
death,  524;  on  mixed  marriafea,       131  Bcq. 
670;  his  Ep.  lo  Philemon,  576.      Pliny,  Ihe  Yminasr,   172;  on  for- 

Persians,  Empire  of  the,  43.  bearance.  177;  his  Lett^  to  Tra- 

Peter,  the  Apostle,  his  enlighten-      jun,  542.  647.  682. 

ment  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Gen>  Plotinus,  his  philosophical  syetem, 
tilcs,474;  at  Ihe  Council  at  Jem-       179. 

aalem.  481;  his  alleged  Judaiiing  Plutarch,  60,  115.  134,  172,  200, 
spirit,  299;  the  labors  of,  514;  201,206,218,237,401;  his  reli- 
hin  martyrdom,  514  seq.  gious  position.  72 ;  on  the  supeo 

I^arisees.  their  resistance  lo  He-  stilion  of  Nikias,  110 ;  on  super- 
wd,  2.13  ;fontn>sle<i  Willi  the  Sad-  stition  and  inSdeiity,  134  seq.; 
diiceea,  233;  iheir  origin,  234;  on  forbearance.  177;  on  consola- 
their  Iqialifim.  236;  their  merita  tion,  181  seq.;  on  the GalUc  w«M, 
and  fnullB,"236  seq.;   their  dog-       191, 
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PolycArp.  5S2;  his  telstiona  to  Ire- 

QKIIB,  321. 

Pompeiua.  at  JerDsalem.  229. 

Pompon  is.  Grscina,  521. 

Poppeea  Sabica,  525. 

Porphyry,  178. 

Pnetor,  edict  of  the.  52,  54,  6S. 

Pnetor  pcregrinuB,  53. 

Preller.  122. 

PretHenx^.  B.,  372,  S74;  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  284. 

Proclas,  178. 

Prophetx,  the  Hebrew,  their  relit- 
lion  to  the  ase  of  Moeeni  S;  linii- 
talioQs  of  their  knowledge,  9  seq. ; 
their  idea  of  the  Messiah,  2S; 
iheir  function,  222. 

Protagoraa,  117. 

Prorerbi,  book  of,  23. 

Fealmii,  the  imprecatory,  21. 

Fvthagons,  140. 

Bahbis,  Khoole  among  th«m,  246, 
Rehohoam.  his  arrogance,  233. 
BeligioD   of  the  Greeks  and   Bo- 
tnan)!,   itn   relation   to  Chriatian 

revelation,  137  seq.;  its  drift  to 
wards  monotheism,  139.  See 
Homeric  Beiigion.  Oreei  Rdigum 
in  the  Age  r^  Sophodei,  etc. 

Renussance,  in  Italy,  it«  rationalis- 
tic lone,  391. 

Benan,  280.  292, 


L,  310,  3 


J,  397. 


Bevelation,  its  historical  ground- 
work, 2;  the  dexign  of,  3;  rachet 
its  chmaz  in  Chrixt,  26. 

Revelation,  book  of,  533;  on  the 
imports  of  Rome,  C3;  compared 
with  John's  Ooapel,  310 ;  its  date, 
534. 

Ritschl,  304,  471,  482. 

Bitter,  H.;  148. 

Roman  Empire,  its  relations  to 
Chrbtianity,  40  seq. ;  growth  of 
the,  40)  foMered  a  oonmopolitan 
feeling,  42;  extent  and  general 
character  of  the,  42  seq. ;  classifi- 
cation of  its  provinces,  45  seq. ; 
mpared  with  previous 
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its  character,  55;  interconrse  of 
Its  inhabitants,  60  seq.;  produced 
peace,  61 ;  its  great  roads,  61 
seq. ;  the  extent  of  its  religious 
toleration,  TO;  mingling  of  reli- 
gions in  the,  70  seq. ;  senti- 
ment of  buroanity  awakened  by 
the,  73;  its  condition  under  Au- 
gustus, tOl ;  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance in  the,  202. 

Roman  Literature,  skeptical  ten- 
dency of  the,  121. 

Bomtin  Be!if;ion.  the,  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Greeks.  121  ;  its 
divinitieB  and  their  worship,  122 
■eq.;  amalgamation  of  the  Greek 
Religion  wilh,  123  wq.;  how  un- 
dermined, 124  eeq.;  warship  of 
the  emperors  in,  125  seq.;  skep- 
^cinm  respecting,  127  seq.;  eSect  . 
of  the  reforms  of  Augunlua  upon, 
135;  the  influence  of  its  ntes, 
136. 

Romans,  policy  of  the,  48 ;  juris- 
prudence of  the,  52  seq.;  their 
genius  for  rule,  66 ;  decline  of 
theirmorals,  107;  divorces  among 
the,  201 ;  amusements  of  the,  21 1 
■eq.     See  Raman  Empire, 

Rome,   the  Chureh   at,  521,   531;   . 
anion  of  the  races  at  the  founda- 
tion of,  49 ;  citizenship  of,  50;  its 
condition  ia  the  age  of  Augustus, 
193. 

Ropes,  C.  J.  a.  322, 568. 

Rousseau,  65. 

Buskin,  65. 

Badduceee,  their  origin,  234 ;  their 
■octal  position,  235 ;  their  views 
of  the  Old  Testaroeot,  235 ;  their 
theology.  238  seq. 

Sallust,  131,  186. 

Bamana,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  256. 

Samaritan»,  221. 

BamueL  the  Prophet,  222. 

Sanday,  Mr.,  00  Mairdon's  Goqwl, 
288. 

Sanhedrim,  its  coostitation,  245. 

Soha^  Dr.  P..  659,  571. 

Schelling,  on  heathen  religioos,  33. 

Schiller,  H..  527,  52?.  530, 

Bchleieniucher,    on  IwaUttn  reli- 
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g<on,  35;  on  the  8}'iiopUcal  Goa-      teitdeaej,  164  «eq.;  the  Roman, 

pek.  264.  16S;  compared  with  ChriBtionit;, 

Schmidt,  C^  170.  172  Mq.;    itn  spread   among  the 

Schurer,    233,  240,   252,  253,  233,  EoraaIl^  187  |  the  creed  of  nobU 

290,  423;  on  tUc  Paschal  conlro-  Romani.,  219. 

Tersiea,  334.  Slntius,  hia  "Life  of  Jean^"  398. 

Bcribea,  the,  their  office,  242  seq.  Siietoniua,  198,  206,  208,  522,  636. 

Geneca,  203,  204;    on  the  popular  Sunday,  the  observaoce  of,  in  the 
superstition,  129:  hislvpeaf  Sloi-  primitive  Church.  562. 
cism,  185;  on  oin,  18Q;  on  piely  " Supomalural  Religion,"  282,  300, 
and  TTonhip,  166  neq.;   Chrietian  301,  302,  306,  307,  308,  310,  311 
character  of  hin  prcceptu,  167 Hcn.;  Synagogues,  their  organizatioa  and 
his  personal  character,  168;  his  character,  243. 
relation  to  Paul,  169  leq.;  on  sui- 
cide,  1T4;    on  the    equality  of  TacUns.  48,  51,  69,  126,  127,  1S6, 
mankind,  176;  on  the  wickedness  202,  217,  219,  402;  on  the  popu- 
of  society,  196;    on  gladiatorinl  larity  of  the  Empire,  51 ;  on  ihe 
combats.  218 ;  on  the  apread  of  Jew.?,  69  ;  on  the  Neronian  pcrae- 
Judoism,  69.  cution,  529. 

Septuagint,  origin  of  the,  253.  Talmud,  the,  on  the  Kleoiah,  252. 

Sibytliru  Boohi.  2)0.  Telemadiiis,  218. 

Skepticism,  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Tennyson,  L16. 

71,  12l8eq.  Terence,  73. 

Slavery,  iUeffect,  103,  194;  its  cha-  Tertullinn,  41,  286,  33-5,  361,  386, 

racier  in  ancient  states,  203  acq.;  514,  540,  548,  665,  566,  569,  571. 

among  tlic  Greekn,  209;   among  Theatre,  tlie  Roman,  212;  views  of 

the  Romans,  200  seq.;  teaching  of  the  early   Christiana   reapecLing 

thE)ApoBtle9Concernmg,S76Beq.  the,  670. 

Bmith,  Dr.  Payne,  on  the  nature  of  Theodoret,  218. 

prophecy,  10,  Theology,  how  distinguiahed  from 

Socrates,     rejected     the     immoral  philosophy,  5. 

mytha,  114;   the  occnaion  of  his  Thierry,  A.,  43. 

death,  119;    Ilia  philosophy,  140  Tholuck,  A.,  197,  205. 

aeq.;   on  (he  Bonl,  141 ;   hi4  doc-  Tlioman,  the  Apostle,  516. 

trineof  theism,  142;  ontruowor-  Thucydidea,  his  historical  feeling, 

ahip,  143;   his  moral  spirit.  144;  118;  on  the  moral  effect  of  the 

hUlMliefin  immortality,  14,');  hii<  Peloponaeaian  war,  120. 

thcorvof virtue,  14SBcq.;  hishu-  Titus, his ai ege of Jerunalem, 538 se<i. 

mility,  146.  Tongue^  the  gift  of,  559. 

Solomon,  character  of  hia  reign,  Trajan,  214. 

223.  Troplong,  M.,  170, 171. 

"Son  of  Man,"  origin  of  the  title.  Tilbmgen  School,  principle*  of  the, 

250.  383  seq.    Bee  Saar,  F.  C,  HU- 

Sophiata,   character  and    inflnence  genfdd. 
of  the,  llBseq. 

SUnley,  A.  P.,  253, 426.  Valentinue,  hia  oae  of  the  four  Goa- 

Stephen,  character  of  hia  discourse,  pels,  3S7,  335. 

473.  Varro,  bin  "Antiquities,"  128. 

Stoicism,  its  effect  on  Roman  law,  Verrea,  52. 

53,  170  scq.;   its  two  forma,  162;  Vespasian,  made   the  commander 
its  metaphysics,  162  neq.;  its  cth-  against  the  Jews.  535 ;  his  con- 
ies, 163  acq.';  its  doctrine  of  pre-  quest  of  Galilee,  536. 
ferables,   164;   its  cosmopoblan  Virgil,  40,  68,  67. 
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Von  Benmont,  47,  629.  Zenophanes,  kttacks  the  immoral 

mj^ths,  U3;  on  the anlhropomor' 
Wall.  563.  pliism  of  the  healhea  leligioiia, 

Wnlter,  F.,  50.  113. 

War,theJewuh,ilBbegiDiung,634.   XenophoQ,  oa  the  chuacter  of  So- 
Welcker,  S2.  crates,  141  seq. 

Westcolt,  Prof.,  262,  275, 276,  282, 

283,284. 
Winer,  5G5.  Zealots,  Jewifth,  537  eeq. 

Women,  iheir  chamcler  and  posi-   Zeller,  117,  148.  201.  320;  on  the 

lion  in  aatiqiiiiv,  199  seq.  Sadduceea,  241. 

Woolnej,  T- D.,  423.  Zudo,  102,  174;   on   the  univenal 

Worshin,   its   farm    in    the   early       coDimunitv,  176, 

churcn,  563  ieq.;  origin  of  lilw-   Zoroaslrian  Religion,  the,  28. 

gical,  566.  Zumpt,  on  ancient  Blavcrj,  211. 
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